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THE  SECOND  BOOK 

[OOMTlMUJfiD.] 

CHAPTER  m. 

THB  OUSTOX  OF  THE  IBLB  OF  OKA* 

If,  aooording  to  the  oommon  definitioii,  to  phOosq^hise  k 
to  doubt,  mQch  more  ought  writmg  at  random,  ^^ 
and  plajing  the  fool,  as  I  do,  to  be  reputed  ^"^^ 
doubting;  for  it  is  the  business  of  noyiees  and  fieshmen  to 
inquire  and  dispute,  and  that  c£  the  chairman  to  determine. 
My  moderator  is  the  authority  of  the  divine  will,  which  gOY- 
ems  OB  without  contradiction,  and  which  is  seated  aboYe  these 
vain  and  human  contests. 

Philip^  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus  in  arms,  some 
one  said  to  Damindas  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  likely  to 
be  veiy  great  sufferers  if  they  did  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  his  fiivour.  **  Coward!"  replied  he,  ^ what  can  they  suffer 
that  do  not  fear  to  die?"  It  was  asked  of  Agis,  which  way 
a  man  might  live  free?  ^By  despising  death,"  said  he. 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  sayings,  to  the  same  purpose, 
evidentiy  refer  to  something  more  than  a  patient  waiting  the 

iTUiADdfbelbiir  ftUowinglofluiecivt  tdwi  from  Plnturoh,  AfoUntgrna  9f 
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stroke  <^  death  when  it  shall  come ;  (or  there 
'  are  manj  misfortoiies  in  life  &r  worse  to  suffer 
'  <>"^'  than  death  itself.  Witness  the  Lacedemonian 
hoff  taken  hj  Antigonns,  and  sold  for  a  slave,  who,  being  by 
his  new  master  oonmianded  to  some  base  employment:  ^Thou 
shalt  seey**  sajs  the  boy,  ^  whom  thou  hast  bought;  it  would 
be  a  shame  for  me  to  serve,  being  within  reach  of  liberty;** 
and,  haying  so  said,  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  the  Innise. 
Antipater  severely  threatening  the  Lacedemonians,  in  order 
to  make  them  acquiesce  in  a  certain  demand  of  his :  ^  If  thou 
threaten  us  with  more  than  death,**  replied  they,  ^we  shall 
the  more  willingly  die.**  And  to  Philip,  having  writ  them 
word  that  he  would  frustrate  all  their  enterprises :  ^  What  ? 
wilt  thou  also  hinder  us  from  dying?**  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  ^  That  the  wise  man  lives  as  long  as  he 
ou^t,  not  so  long  as  he  can ;  **  ^  and  that  the  most  obliging 
present  Nature  has  made  us,  and  which  takes  from  us  all 
odour  of  complaint  of  our  condition,  is  to  have  delivered  into 
our  own  custody  the  keys  of  life.  She  has  only  ordered  one 
door  into  life,  but  a  hundred  thousand  out  of  it  We  may  be 
straightened  for  earth  to  live  upon,  but  earth  sufficient  to  die 
upon  can  never  be  wanting;  as  Bojocalus  answered  the  Bo- 
mans.'  Why  dost  thou  complain  of  this  world?  it  detains 
liMth  dspendfl  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^u  livest  in  pain,  thy  own  cow- 
opontiMwiu.  ardice  is  the  cause.  There  remains  no  more  to 
die,  but  to  be  willing  to  die : — 

tJbiqae  mors  est;  opUme  hoc  cavit  Dens. 
Eripere  Titam  nemo  non  homini  potest; 
At  nemo  mortoin ;  mille  ad  hano  aditns  patent.' 
"  Tender  of  human  woes,  indnlgent  fate 
Has  left  to  death  an  ever-open  gate; 
There's  not  a  person  on  the  earth  but  may 
Make  any  feUow-creatore's  life  away; 
And  any  man  that  will  may  yield  his  breath, 
There  are  a  thoosand  ways  that  lead  to  death." 

Neither  is  it  a  recipe  for  one  disease;  death  does  not 

I  Seneea,  Skntt,  70.  t  Seneeih  IVftowf,  1. 1, 151. 
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merely  relieve  us  of  one  pcyticalar  maladj,  *ti8  the  in&lHble 
cure  ci  eHfan  assured  port  that  is  never  to  be  feared,  and 
very  often  to  be  sought ;  it  oomes  all  to  one  point,  irhether  a 
man  gives  himsdf  his  end,  or  stays  to  receive  it ;  whether 
he  pays  before  his  day,  or  stay  till  his  day  of  payment 
eomes.  Whencesoever  it  comes,  it  is  still  his ;  in  what  part 
soever  the  thread  breaks,  there's  the  end  <^  the  due ;  the 
most  voluntary  death  is  the  finest  Life  depends  upon  the 
will  of  others,  death  upon  our  own.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  we  ought  not  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  our  own 
humour  so  much  as  in  that.  Reputation  is  not  concerned  in 
such  an  enterprise;  and  it's  a  fdUy  to  be  diverted  by  any 
such  apprehensions.  Living  is  slavery,  if  the  liber^  of  dy- 
ing be  away.  The  ordinary  method  of  cure  is  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  life;  they  torment  us  with  caustics,  incisions, 
and  amputations  of  limbs,  interdicting  aliments,  and  exhaust- 
ing our  blood ;  one  step  further,  and  we  are  cured  indeed. 
Why  is  not  the  jugular  vein  as  much  at  our  disposal  as  the 
medianf^  For  a  desperate  disease,  a  desperate  cure.  Ser- 
vius,  the  grammarian,  having  the  gout,  could  advise  of  no 
better  remedy  than  to  apply  poison  to  his  legs  to  deprive 
them  of  their  sense ;  *  let  them  be  gouty  if  they  will,  so  they 
are  but  insensible  of  pain.  God  gives  us  leave  enough, 
when  he  is  pleased  to  reduce  us  to  such  a  condition  that  to 
live  is  &r  worse  than  to  die.  TiB  weakness  to  truckle  under 
infirmities,  but  'tis  madness  to  cherish  them.  The  Stoics 
say'  that  it  is  living  acoordiog  to  nature  in  a  wise  man  to 
take  lus  leave  of  life  even  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  pro- 
vided he  does  it  opportunely ;  and  in  a  fool  to  prolong  it 
though  he  be  miserable,  if  he  is  not  indigent  of  those  things 
which  are  reputed  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  I  do  not  offend 
Che  law  provided  against  thieves  when  I  embezzle  my  own 
money  and  cut  my  own  purse,  nor  that  against  incendiaries, 
when  I  bum  my  own  wood ;  so  am  I  not  under  the  lash  of 

iSflOMft,  JS|y£tf.60aiid7D;irli«nMflie       ^  POaj,  Nat.  Hist.  xxf.  B.   SiMtonhtf^ 
frwter  part  of  tbtm  zemarks  an  taken.    d«  lOust.  Qramm,  o.  2. 

•  Oioero,  <f«  ^Vm&w,  fil.  18. 
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tfiose  made  against  murderers,  for  having  depriyed  myself  of 
mj  own  life.  Hegesias  said,  that  as  the  condition  of  life  did^ 
so  the  condition  g£  death  ought  to  depend  upon  our  own 
choice.^  And  Diogenes,  meeting  the  philosopher  Speusippus, 
so  hlown  up  with  an  inveterate  dropsy  that  he  was  fain  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter,  and  being  by  him  saluted  with  ^  Health  to 
thee,  Diogenes;"  ^No  health  to  thee,"  replied  the  otheri 
^  who  consentest  to  live  in  such  a  condition*"  And  in  truth, 
not  long  after,  Speusippus,  weaiy  of  so  languishing  a  state  of 
life,  killed  himself!* 

But  this  does  not  pass  without  admitting  a  dispute ;  for 
Soiekievrohib-  many  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  quit  this 
tobe^pu^edbi  gwrison  o^ ^^  world  without  express  conmiand 
«1m  o&er  world.  q£  Mm  who  has  placed  us  in  it ;  and  that  it  be- 
Ipngs  to  God  alone,  who  has  placed  us  here,  not  for  oursdves 
only,  but  for  his  glory  and  the  service  of  others,  to  dismiss 
us  when  it  shall  best  please  him,  and  not  for  us  to  depart 
without  his  license ;  that  we  are  not  bom  for  ourselves  only, 
but  for  our  country  also,  the  laws  of  which  require  an  account 
£rom  us,  upon  the  score  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  an 
action  of  manslaughter  good  against  us ;  or,  if  these  £eu1  to 
take  cognizance  cS  the  fact,  we  are  punished  in  the  other 
world  as  deserters  o(  our  duty : — 

Proxima  deinde  tenent  moesti  loca,  qni  t!bi  lethom 
IntODtes  peperere  mann,  Inoemqne  penMl 
Prqjecere  animas.* 

**  The  next  in  place  and  ponithment  are  tfae^ 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  eonli  away-* 
F00I9,  who,  repining  at  tlieir  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxioos  life,  tnbomed  their  fate.** 

There  is  more  constancy  in  suffering  the  chain  we  are  tied 
in  than  in  breaking  it,  and  more  evidence  of  fortitude  in 
Begulus  than  in  Oato.  Tis  indiscretion  and  impatience  that 
pushes  us  on.  No  misfortunes  can  make  true  virtue  turn  her 
back ;  she  seeks  and  requires  pain  and  grief  as  her  aliment 
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The  mmacea  of  tTraotSy  imcks,  and  torturesy  lerr^  q^^  ^ 
animate  and  roose  her ; 

Duris  at  Ikx  fconta  blpannflnu 
Kignt  r«n€i  froodlt  in  Algido, 
Per  damoa,  per  cadet,  ab  ipio 
Dncit  opes  animninqae  ferro:  ^ 

**  Are  like  an  oak  npon  the  wooden  top 
Of  tliaded  Algidos,  bestrewM  witli  leayes, 
Which,  as  keen  axes  its  green  honours  lop, 
Through  wounds,  through  losses,  no  decay  can  feel, 
Collecting  strength  and  spirit  from  the  steeL" 

And,  as  the  other  says, 

Non  ett,  ut  putaa,  Tirtus,  pater, 
Timere  yitam;  sed  mails  faigentibus 
Obstare,  nee  se  Tertere,  ac  retro  dare.* 
**  That  fear  to  llTe  is  Tirtue,  you  contend. 
This  point,  my  fother,  you  can  ne*er  defend: 
That*s  virtue  which  can  evils  great  withstand, 
And  not  retreat,  nor  shift  to  either  hand.** 

Or  aa  this:— 

Behos  in  adversls  fSMile  est  contemnere  mortem  s 
Fortius  nie  facit,  qui  miser  esse  potest* 

**  The  wretched  well  may  laugh  at  death,  but  he 
Is  braver  &r  can  live  in  misery.** 

Tib  cowardice,  not  Tirtue,  to  lie  squat  in  a  furrow  under  a 
tomby  to  evade  the  blows  of  fortune.  Virtue  never  stops  nor 
goes  out  of  her  path  for  the  greatest  storm  that  blows  :-^ 

81  fractns  Olabatar  ofbis 

Impavidam  ferient  min».4 

"  Nor  would  the  wreck  his  mind  appal. 
Should  the  whole  world  to  swift  destruction  fklL*' 

And  for  the  most  part,  the  flying  of  other  mconTeniencea 
brings  us  to  this ;  endeavouring  to  evade  death,  we  run  into 
the  jaws  of  it : — 

Hie,  rogo,  non  ftiror  est,  ne  moriare,  mori?  ^ 
"  Can  there  be  greater  madness,  pray  reply, 
Than  that  one  should  for  fear  of  dying  die?  " 

1  HorsM,  Od.  It.  4, 67.  «  Horace,  Od.  lit.  S,  T. 

•  8tiMQa,anMai(l,  Liens  100.  •  MirtH  &•  80>  2. 

•  Marttid,  XL  66, 16. 
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rlio^  for  fear  of  a  precipice,  throw  themselyeB  bead 

Mnltot  in  tnmma  pericula  misit 
Benton  timor  ipee  mail:  fortissimafl  ille  est, 
)ai,  promptofl  metuenda  pati  si  cominus  Initent, 
St  differre  potest^ 

The  fear  of  ftiture  flla  oft  makes  men  mn 
Into  flur  worse  than  those  they  strive  to  shun; 
Bat  he  deserves  the  noblest  character, 
Dares  boldly  stand  the  mischiefs  he  doth  fear, 
When  they  confh>nt  him,  and  appear  in  view, 
And  can  defer  at  least  if  not  eschew.** 

Usqne  adeo,  mortis  formidine,  Tit« 
Percipit  hnmanos  odium,  Incisqne  yidendss, 
Ut  sibi  consciscant  moerenti  pectore  lethnm, 
Obliti  fontem  cnrarom  hmic  esse  timorem.^ 

**  Death  nnto  that  degree  doth  some  men  fright. 
That,  canslng  them  to  hate  both  life  and  light. 
They  kill  themselyes,  thus  seeming  not  aware 
That  this  same  fear*s  the  fountain  of  their  care.** 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,'  assigns  an  igncnninioas  sepulture  to 
him  who  has  deprived  his  nearest  and  best  friend,  namely 
himself,  of  life  and  his  destined  course  of  years,  being  neither 
compelled  so  to  do  by  public  judgment,  by  any  sad  and  iney- 
itable  accident  of  fortune,  nor  by  any  insupportable  disgrace, 
but  merely  pushed  on  by  the  cowardice  and  imbecility  of  a 
timorous  souL  And  the  opinion  that  makes  so  little  of  life  is 
ridiculous ;  for  it  is  our  being,  'tis  all  we  have.  Things  of  a 
nobler  and  more  elevated  being  may  indeed  accuse  this  of 
ours ;  but  it  is  against  nature  for  us  to  contenm  and  make 
little  account  of  ourselves ;  'tis  a  disease  particular  to  man, 
and  not  seen  in  any  other  creatures,  to  hate  and  despise 
itself.  It  is  a  vanity  of  the  same  stamp,  to  desire  to  be 
something  else  than  what  we  are.  The  effects  of  such  a 
desire  do  not  touch  us,  forasmuch  as  it  is  contradicted  and 
hindered  in  itself.  He  that  desires  to  be  changed  from  man 
into  angel  does  nothing  for  himself;  he  would  be  never  the 

1  Luo.  til.  lOi.  i  Lnent.  m.  79.  •  Book  Ix. 
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better  finr  it ;  fixr  being  no  more  wbo  would  there  be  to  rejoiMy 
or  eren  be  sensible  of  this  benefit  for  him  ? 

Debet  emm,  misere  en!  ibrte  sgreqae  fhtomm  est, 
Ipse  qaoqiie  esse  in  eo  torn  tempore,  cnm  male  possit 
Aeoidere.1 

*  For  whosoe'er  in  mlsory  is  to  live, 
Must  BE  whene'er  that  miseiy  shaU  airive." 

Security,  indolence,  impas8ibi]it7,  and  the  privation  of  the 
erils  of  life,  which  we  pretend  to  purchase  at  the  price  of 
dying,  are  of  no  manner  of  advantage  to  us.  That  man 
eyades  war  to  very  little  purpose  that  can  have  no  froition 
of  peace.  And  for  as  Httle  does  he  avoid  toil  who  cannot 
eiyoy  repose. 

Amongst  those  of  the  first  of  these  two  opinicms,  there  has 
been  great  debate;  what  occasions  are  8«ffi- wh»t«eth«jiMi. 
dent  to  justify  the  determination  to  kill  one's  «^^ 
sel^  which  they  call  e6Xoyw  k§ayuy^,*  ^a  rea- 
sonable handsome  exit ;  **  for  though  they  say  that  men  may 
die  from  trivial  causes,  seeing  those  that  detain  us  in  life  are 
of  no  very  great  weight ;  yet  there  is  to  be  some  limit  to  this. 
There  are  fimtasticand  senseless  humours  that  have  prcMupted 
not  only  particular  men,  but  whole  nations,  to  destroy  th^n- 
sdves,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  given  some  examples ;  and 
we  further  read  of  the  Idesian  virgins  that  by  an  insane 
oompact  they  hanged  themselves,  <me  after  another,  till  the 
magjotrate  took  order  in  it,  enacting  that  the  bodies  of  such 
as  should  be  found  so  hanged  should  be  drawn  by  the  same 
halter,  stark  naked  throu^  the  dty.*  When  Theiycion 
expected  Geomenes  to  dispatch  himself,  by  reason  of  the  ill 
posture  of  his  affiurs,  and  having  evaded  tiie  death  of  most 
honour  in  the  battle  he  had  lost,  to  accept  of  this,  the 
second  in  honour  to  it,  and  not  to  give  the  conquerors  <^por^ 
tonity  to  make  him  undergo  either  an  ignominious  deiUh  or 
an  infiunous  life ;  Cleomenes,  with  a  courage  truly  stoic  and 

1  LoeMi.  m.  874.  •  Phitueh,  0»  tk$  vkmom  i^d*  ^ 

tIblswMiiieezprMrfOBoft"  '^^  '      • 

I  UofMMS  Lsertiiii,  Tii.  180. 
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mnael  as  mmianly  and  poor: 

jT  that  can  neyer  be  wantiiif^ 

make  use  of  while  there  is  an 

ing  him  ^that  it  sometimes 

live ;  that  he  would  that  even 

Is  country ;  and  that  be  would 

make  of  it  an  act  ot  Honour  and  virtue.''^     Therjdon 

thought  himself  in  the  right,  and  did  his  own  business;  and 

(Seomenes  after  did  the  same,  but  not  till  he  had  first  tried 

the  utmost  malevolence  of  fortune.    All  the  inconyeniences 

in  the  world  are  not  considerable  enough  that  a  man  should 

die  to  evade  them ;  and,  besides  there  being  so  manj  sudden 

changes  in  human  things,  it  is  hard  rightly  to  judge  when  we 

are  at  the  end  of  our  hope : — 

Spent  et  In  88bt&  viotos  gladiator  aronft, 
Sit  licet  infesto  poUioe  tuba  minax.* 

<*  The  fencer  ooDqner*d  in  ^e  lists  hopes  on, 
Though  the  tani*d  thumb  oommands  iiiin  to  be  gone*" 

AH  things,  says  the  old  adage,  are  to  be  hoped  for  by  a 
man  whilst  he  lives.  ^'Aye,'*  replies  Seneca,  •'but  why 
should  this  rather  be  always  running  in  a  man's  head  that 
fortune  can  do  all  things  for  the  living  man,  than  this,  Uiat 
fortune  has  no  power  over  him  that  knows  how  to  die  ?"  * 
We  see  Josephus  when  engaged  in  near  and  apparent  danger, 
a  whole  people  being  risen  up  against  him,  and  no  visible 
means  of  escape,  and  being,  as  himself  says,^  in  this  extremity 
counselled  by  one  of  his  friends  to  dispatch  himself,  yet  do 
well  to  maintain  himself  in  hope ;  for  fortune,  beyond  all 
human  expectation,  so  changed  the  fooe  of  things  that  he  saw 
himself  delivered  without  any  manner  of  inconvenience. 
Deaths  iktai  by  ^^'^^cas  Brutus  and  CSassius,  on  the  contraiy, 
SlSt^***'^  threw  away  the  remains  of  the  Roman  liberty^ 
of  which  ihej  were  the  sole  protectors,  by  the 

1  PlutsMh.     Livu  of  Jgi$  and  CU" 
MMMM,  0.  li.  •  Ssneea,  Bfist,  70. 

>P«ntBdiiis,i>«i^.<qn«iV&y«.Cbt«-  «  In  hk  L^»  p.  1000. 
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prndpitetion  and  temerity  wherewith  thej  kiUed  themselTes 
before  tiie  proper  time  and  oceasMMu  Mcmsi^ir  d' Angnien, 
at  Hie  battle  of  SerisoUes,  twice  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
despairing  of  the  fortone  of  the  day,  which  went,  indeed, 
yerj  ontowardly  on  that  side  of  the  field  where  he  was 
en^Eiged,  and  by  that  precipitation  was  very  near  depriving 
hhnself  of  the  joy  and  honoor  of  so  ^orions  a  Tictory.^  I 
hare  seen  a  hundred  hares  escape  oat  of  the  Tery  te^  of 
the  greyhounds ;  Jliquis  eamifici  tuo  w^p^nUsfidL  ^  Some 
have  survived  their  intended  ezecutioQers.'' 

Mnlta  dies,  vtrituqne  labor  motabilit  avi, 

Betulit  in  melius:  mattos  altema  reriteni 

Lusit,  et  in  solido  rorsos  fortona  locayit* 
"  Good  unexpected,  evils  unforeseen, 

Appear  in  tnrns  as  fortune  shifts  the  scene. 

Some,  raised  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amaiOt 

Then  fall  so  hard  they  bound  and  rise  again.** 

Plmy  says  there  are  only  three  sorts  of  diseases,  to  escape 
any  of  which  a  man  has  good  title  to  destroy  wh»tcau««inv 
himself;  the  worst  of  which  is  the  stone  in  the  J^^^SiJ^^*^ 
bladder,  when  the  urine  is  supprest'  Seneca 
»y8  those  only  which  for  a  long  time  discompose  the  fnno- 
tions  of  the  souL  Some  there  have  been  who,  to  avoid  a 
worse,  have  chosen  a  death  of  their  own  liking*  Democritus, 
general  of  the  iBtolians,  being  brought  priscmer  to  Borne, 
fiiuiid  means  \o  make  his  escape  by  night ;  but  being  closely 
pnrsoed  by  his  keepers,  rather  than  suffer  himself  to  be 
retaken,  he  fell  iqxm  his  own  sword  and  died.^  Antindos 
and  Theodotus,  their  city  of  Epirus  being  reduced  by  the  Bo- 
mans  to  the  last  extremity,  gave  the  peofde  counsel  to  kill 
themsdves ;  but  the  advice  of  giving  themselves  up  to  the 

1  lf(mttiid>8  CbmmMlMrw.  Xha battle  ^wordoT  itlMm;  andloannot  eonealTtt 

vu  Ibaght  la  1M4.  vrhj  MontalfifiM,  who.  at  first,  entered 

e  JBmtid^  zL  42&i  thorougMj  into  PUbt*8  seose,  by  saying 

•  '*  In  tbe  quarto  edition  of  these  Bs-  that,  accoraing  to  thu  author,  It  was  ttie 

ssjt.ki  IfiM,"  vBmarlca  M.  Co^  '*  Pliny  custom  tat  saen  to  kUl  themsetTM.  in 

ii  said  to  mention  two  more,  Tis:  a  pain  order  to  be  rid  of  any  one  of  these  three 

In  thestoraach,  and  the  headache,  wfaiRh,  distempers,  made  liim  sst  alterwaxds 

he  says,  Ub.  xzr.  cap.  8,  were  the  only  that  they  had  a  right  to  kill  themseltes 

three  dutempon,  ahnost,  ftr  wfaloh  men  tot  this  Tery  end." 

killed  themselTSs.    As  to  their  right  of  «  LiTy,  zxzriL  86. 
kUttng  tbemselTes,  he  does  not  mention 
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enem J  prerailing,  tliey  went  to  neek  dealh,  nuhing  tfhknustf 
opon  tlie  enemy,  with  an  intention  to  strike  home,  but  not  to 
defend  a  blow.^  The  Island  of  Goao'  being  forced  some 
years  ago  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian,  who  had  two  beantiftd 
daoghters  marriageable,  killed  them  both  with  his  own  hand, 
and  their  mother,  running  in  to  save  than,  to  boot ;  which 
having  done,  sallying  out  of  the  house  with  a  crossbow  and 
a  haiquebuss,  wkh  those  two  shots  he  killed  two  of  the  Turics 
nearest  to  his  door,  and  drawing  his  sword  diarged  furioudy 
in  amongst  the  rest,  where  he  was  suddenly  enclosed  and  oat 
to  ]^eoes  ;  by  that  means  deliyering  his  fiunily  and  himself 
from  slayery  and  dishonour.  The  Jewkh  women,  after  hay- 
ing circumcised  their  children,  threw  themselyes  down  a 
precipice  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Andgonus.  I  have  been 
tM  of  a  gentleman  in  one  of  our  prisons,  whose  friends 
being  informed  he  would  certainly  be  condenmed,  to  avoid 
the  ignominy  of  such  a  death.  Suborned  a  priest  to  tell  him 
that  the  only  means  <^  deliverance  iPfBS  to  recommend  him- 
self to  such  a  saint  under  such  and  such  vows,  and  fost  ei^t 
days  together  without  taking  any  manner  of  nourishment, 
what  weakness  or  fointness  soever  he  might  fond  in  himself 
during  the  time.  He  followed  thdr  advice,  and  by  that 
means  destroyed  himself  before  he  was  aware,  not  dreaming 
of  death  or  any  danger  in  the  experiment  Scribonia,  advising 
her  nephew  Libo  to  kill  himself  rather  than  to  attend  the 
stroke  of  justice,  told  him  ^  that  it  was  to  do  other  people's 
business  to  preserve  his  life,  to  put  it  after  into  the  hands  of 
those  who^  within  three  or  four  days,  would  come  and  fotch 
him  to  execution ;  and  that  it  was  to  serve  his  enemies  to 
keep  his  bk)od  to  gratify  their  malice.** '  We  read  in  the 
Bible  that  Nicanor,^  the  persecutor  of  the  law  of  God,  hav- 
ing sent  his  soldiers  to  seise  upon  the  good  old  man  Rasias, 
sumamed,  in  honour  of  his  virtue,  the  Father  of  the  Jews ; 
the  good  man  seeing  no  other  remedy,  his  gates  burnt  down, 

lIlf7,zlT.9S.  tSeiMoa,  J^M«.70. 

tAmMll  Island  toilMirailof  Ifalte,  «  MMOftlMM,  U.  14,  S7. 

ind  nol  ftr  ftom  It. 
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and  the  ^[lemies  readj  to  seise  him,  choosing  rather  to  die 
generously  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  wicked  adversar 
ties,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  cruelly  butchered  bj  them, 
contrary  to  the  honour  of  his  rank  and  quality,  he  stabbed 
fahnself  with  his  own  swinrd ;  but  the  blow,  fix>m  haste,  not 
having  been  given  home,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  from  the 
t(^  of  a  wall  headkmg  among  them,  who  separating  themselves 
and  making  room,  he  pitched  directly  upon  his  head.  Not- 
withstanding which,  feeling  yet  in  Inmself  some  remains  of 
life,  he  renewed  his  courage,  and,  starting  up  upon  his  feet, 
all  bloody  and  wounded  as  he  was,  and  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  ran  to  a  neighbouring  precipice,  but,  nol 
being  able  to  reach  the  edge,  through  one  of  his  wounds,  he 
drew  out  his  bowels,  which,  tearing  and  pulling  to  pieces  with 
both  his  hands,  he  threw  amongst  his  pursuers,  all  the  while 
attesting  and  iovoking  the  divine  vengeance  upon  them. 

Of  violence  c^ered  to  the  conscience,  that  against  the 
diasdty  of  woman  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  ^^ts  of  TloienM 
to  be  avoided,  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  certain  ^5^^***  *"* 
pleasnre  naturally  mixed  with  it ;  and  for  that  ^*wn«»^- 
reason  the  dissent  cannot  be  sufficiently  perfect  and  entire,  so 
that  the  violence  seems  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  consent  of 
tiie  forced  party.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  marks  with 
fftvoor  several  examples  of  devout  persons  who  have  em- 
braced death  to  secure  them  from  the  outrages  prepared  by 
tyrants  agiunst  their  religion  and  honour.  Of  Pelagia  ^  and 
Sophronia,^  both  canonized,  the  first  precipitated  herself  with 
her  mother  and  sisters  into  the  river,  to  avoid  being  forced 
by  acme  soldiers,  and  the  last  also  killed  herself  to  escape 
being  ravished  by  the  Emperor  Maxentius. 

It  may  peradventure  be  an  honour  to  us  in  future  ages, 
that  a  learned  author  of  this  present  time,  and  a  Parisian, 
too,  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  our 
age,  rather  to  take  any  other  courre  th  .n  to  enter  into  the 
horrid  meditation  of  such  an  act  of  despair.    I  am  sorry  he 

1  at  AmbiOie,  d«  Jkg,  iii.  >  BnflnTU,  Hist.  Eebltt.  litt.  17. 

Toim  n.  a 
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had  never  heard  (that  he  might  have  inserted  it  amongst  his 
other  stories)  the  saying  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me  at 
Toulouse,  who  had  passed  through  the  handling  of  some  sol- 
diers,— "  God  be  praised,"  said  she,  **  that  once  at  least  in 
my  life  I  have  had  my  fill  without  sin  1 "  Truly,  these  cru- 
elties are  very  unworthy  the  French  sweetness  and  good- 
nature ;  and  indeed,  Grod  be  thanked,  our  air  is  very  well 
purged  of  it  since  this  good  advice.  Tis  enough  that  they 
say  Noy  in  doing  it,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  good  Marot^ 
History  is  everywhere  full  of  such  as,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
have  for  death  exchanged  a  painful  and  irksome  life.  Lucius 
Death  preftimbto  Aruntius  killed  himself,  to  fiy,  he  said,  both  the 
toamkenbieiifc.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    Granius,  Silvanus,  and 

Statins  Prozimus,  after  having  been  pardoned  by  Nero,  killed 
themselves ;  *  either  disdaining  to  live  by  the  favour  of  so 
wicked  a  man,  or  that  they  might  not  be  troubled  at  some 
other  time  to  obtain  a  second  pardon,  considering  his  facility  to 
suspect,  and  credit  accusations  against,  worthy  men.  Spargar 
pizez,  the  son  of  Queen  Thomjrris,  being  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  Cyrus,  made  use  of  the  first  favour  Cyrus  showed  him,  in 
commanding  him  to  be  unbound,  to  kill  himself,  having  sought 
no  other  benefit  of  liberty  but  only  to  be  avenged  of  himself 
for  the  disgrace  of  being  taken.^  Bogez,  governor  in  Eiona 
for  Bling  Xerxes,  being  besieged  by  the  Athenian  army  under 
the  conduct  of  Cimon,  refused  the  conditions  offered,  that  he 
might  return  safe  into  Asia  with  all  his  wealth,  unable  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  a  place  his  master  had  given  him  to  keep ; 
wherefore,  having  defended  the  city  to  the  last  extremity, 
nothing  being  left  to  eat,  he  first  threw  the  gold,  and  what* 
ever  else  the  enemy  could  make  booty  of,  into  the  river 
Strymon,  and,  after  causing  a  great  pile  to  be  set  on  fire,  and 
the  throats  of  all  his  wives,  children,  concubines,  and  servants, 
to  be  cut,  he  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fire,  and  at  last  leaped 
into  it  himself.* 

1  In  an  epigram,  entlUed  "  Tea  and  *  Taett  Anndl.  vi  48 

Kay,*'  whtoh  begins  "  Un  donx  Nennj,  *  Id.  t&.  xr.  71. 

atee  un  donx  Sonrire,"  i.  e.  "  One  aoft  *  Herod.  1.  218. 

nay,  naj,  irith  a  nraek  amile."  •  Id.  tIL  107. 
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Ninachetuen,  £ui  Indian  lord,  so  soon  as  he  heard  the  first 
whisper  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy's  determina-  ^^ 

tkm  to  dispossess  him,  without  any  apparent  of  an  indiui  a< 
cause,  of  the  command  in  Malaca,  to  transfer 
it  to  the  King  of  Gampar,  took  this  resolution  with  himself. 
He  caused  a  scafibld,  longer  than  broad,  to  be  erected,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  royally  adorned  with  tapestry,  and  strewed 
with  flowers  and  abundance  of  perfumes;  all  which  being 
thus  prepared,  in  a  robe  of  doth  of  gold,  set  full  of  jewels 
of  great  value,  he  came  out  into  the  street,  and  mounted  the 
steps  to  the  scaffold,  at  one  comer  of  which  he  had  a  lighted 
pile  of  aromatic  wood.  Everybody  ran  to  see  to  what  end  these 
unusual  preparations  were  made ;  when  Ninachetuen,  with  a 
manly  but  discontented  countenance,  began  to  remonstrate 
how  much  he  had  obliged  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  with 
what  fidelity  he  had  carried  himself  in  his  charge ;  that  hav- 
ing so  often,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  manifested,  in  the 
behalf  of  others,  that  honour  was  much  more  dear  to  him 
than  life,  he  was  not  to  abandon  the  concern  of  it  for  himself* 
That,  fortune  denying  him  all  the  means  of  opposing  the 
affiront  designed  to  be  put  upon  him,  his  courage  at  least 
enjoined  him  to  free  himself  from  the  sense  of  it,  and  not  to 
serve  for  a  table-talk  to  the  people,  nor  for  a  triumph  to  men 
less  deserving  than  himself;  which  having  said,  he  leaped 
into  the  fire. 

Sextilia,  the  wife  of  Scaurus,  and  Paxea,  the  wife  of 
Labeo,  to  encourage  their  husbands  to  evade  two  iromen  who 
the  dangers  that  pressed  upon  them,  wherein  SSoh^'to'enooiu^ 
Aey  had  no  other  share  than  from  mere  con-  5£(to**to  ^d?  Uw 
jugal  affection,  voluntarily  gave  up  their  own  "™«- 
Hves,  to  serve  them,  in  this  extreme  necessity,  for  company 
and  example.^  What  they  did  for  their  husbands,  Cocceius 
NervB  did  for  his  country,  with  less  utility,  though  with  equal 
affection.  This  great  lawyer,  flourishing  in  health,  riehea, 
rq^mtation,  and  &vour  with  the  emperor,  had  no  other  cause 

1  liMit.  JmuO.  Ti.  29. 
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to  kill  himself  but  the  sole  compassion  of  the  miserable  estate 
of  the  Boman  Republic^  Nothing  can  add  to  the  grace  of  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Fulvios,  a  fayoorite  of  Augustus.  Augustus, 
having  discovered  that  he  or  his  wife  had  blabbed  an  important 
secret  he  had  intrusted  him  withal,  one  morning  that  he  came 
to  his  court  received  him  very  coldly.  He  returned  home 
full  of  despair,  and  sorrowfully  told  his  wife  that,  being  fallen 
into  this  misfortune,  he  was  resolved  to  kill  himself.  To 
which  she  replied,  ''  Tis  but  reason  you  should,  seeing  that, 
having  so  often  experienced  the  incontinency  of  my  tongue, 
you  could  not  take  caution  against  it  But  let  me  kill  myself 
first ; "  and,  without  any  more  dispute,  ran  herself  through 
the  body  with  a  sword.^ 

Yibius  Virius,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  his  dty  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  and  likewise  of  their  mercy,  in  the  last  delib- 
eration of  his  city's  senate,  after  many  remonstrances  conduc- 
ing to  that  end,  concluded  that  the  most  noble  means  to  escape 
fortune  was  by  their  own  hands : — telling  them  that  the  enemy 
would  have  them  in  honour,  and  Hannibal  would  be  sensible 
how  many  faithful  friends  he  had  abandoned ;  inviting  those 
who  approved  of  his  advice  to  go  take  a  good  supper  he  had 
ready  at  home,  where,  after  they  had  eaten  well,  diey  would 
drink  together  of  what  he  had  prepared ;  a  beverage,  said 
he,  that  will  deliver  our  bodies  from  torments,  our  souls  from 
injury,  and  our  eyes  and  ears  from  the  sense  of  so  many 
hateful  mischiefe  as  the  conquered  are  to  suffer  from  angry 
and  implacable  conquerors.  ^  I  have,"  said  he,  ''  taken  order 
for  fit  persons  to  throw  our  bodies  in  a  funeral  pile  before  my 
door  so  soon  as  we  are  dead."  Many  approved  this  high 
resolution,  few  adopted  it ;  seven-and-twenty  senators  followed 
him,  who,  after  having  tried  to  drown  the  thought  of  this 
filial  determination  in  wine,  ended  the  feast  with  the  mortal 
mess,  and  embracing  one  another,  after  they  had  jointly  de- 
plored the  misfortune  of  their  country,  some  retired  home  to 
their  own  houses,  others  stayed  to  be  burned  with  Vibius  in 
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bis  funeral  pile ;  and  were  ail  of  them  so  long  a  dying,  the 
Ti^KHir  of  the  wine  having  prepossessed  the  veins,  and  by 
that  means  deferring  the  effect  of  the  poison,  that  some  id 
ihem  were  within  an  hour  of  seeing  the  enemy  within 
the  walls  of  Capua,  which  was  taken  the  next  morning,  and 
of  undergoing  the  miseries  they  had  at  so  dear  a  rate  en- 
deavoured to  evade.^  Taurea  Jubellius,  another  citizen  of 
the  same  country,*  seeing  the  consul,  Fulvius,  returning  from 
the  shameful  butchery  he  had  made  on  this  occasion  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  senators,  called  him  back  fiercely  by 
his  name,  and  having  made  him  stop,  ^  Give  the  word,"  said 
he,  ^  that  somebody  may  dispatch  me  afler  the  massacre  of 
so  many  others,  that  thou  mayest  boast  to  have  killed  a  much 
more  valiant  man  than  thyself."  Fulvius,  <lifl<^<^ining  him  gg 
a  man  out  of  his  wits,  and  as  also  having  received  letters  &om 
Bome,  contrary  to  the  inhumanity  of  this  execution,  which 
tied  his  hands,  Jubellius  proceeded:  ''Since  my  country 
being  taken,  my  friends  dead,  and  having  with  my  own  hands 
slain  my  wife  and  children  to  rescue  them  from  desolation 
and  ruin,  I  am  denied  to  die  the  death  of  my  fellow-dtizens, 
let  us  borrow  from  virtue  vengeance  on  this  hated  life ! "  and 
drawing  a  sword  he  carried  concealed  about  him,  he  ran  it 
through  his  own  bosom,  idling  down  backward  and  expiring 
at  the  consul's  feet 

Alexander,  laying  siege  to  a  city  of  the  Indies,  those  with- 
in, finding  themselves  very  hardly  pressed,  put  on  a  vigorous 
resolution  to  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  his  victory,  and 
accordingly  burned  themselves  in  general,  together  with  their 
dty,  in  spite  (^  all  his  efibrts  to  save  them ;  a  new  kind  of 
war,  where  the  enemies  sought  to  rescue  them,  and  they  to 
kill  themselves,  doing,  to  make  themselves  sure  of  death,  all 
that  men  do  to  secure  their  lives." 

Astapa,  a  city  of  Spain,  finding  itself  too  weak  in  walls 
and  defence  to  withstand  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  made  a 

1  Utt,  xxTi.  18.  •Diod.See.XTlLlS. 
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heap  of  all  their  riches  and  furniture  in  the  puhlic  place,  and, 
having  ranged  upon  this  heap  all  the  women  and  children, 
and  piled  them  round  with  wood  and  other  combustible  mat- 
ter to  take  sudden  fire,  and  left  fifty  of  their  young  men  for 
the  execution  of  that  whereon  they  had  resolved  ;  they  made 
a  desperate  sally,  where,  for  want  of  power  to  overcome, 
they  caused  themselves  to  be  every  man  slain.  The  fifty, 
after  having  massacred  every  living  soul  throughout  the 
whole  city,  and  put  fire  to  this  pile,  threw  themselves  lastly 
into  it,  finishing  tiieir  generous  liberty  rather  in  an  insensible, 
than  after  a  sorrowftil  and  disgraceful,  manner,  and  showing 
the  enemy  that,  if  fortune  had  been  so  pleased,  they  had  the 
courage  as  well  to  take  the  victory  out  of  their  hands  as  to 
frustrate  and  render  it  dreadful,  and  even  mortal,  to  those 
who,  allured  by  the  glitter  of  the  gold  melting  in  this  fiame, 
having  approached  it,  were  in  great  numbers  there  suffocated 
and  burned,  being  kept  from  retiring  by  the  crowd  that  fol- 
lowed them,* 

The  Abydeans,  being  pressed  by  King  Philip,  f)ut  on  the 
same  resolution,  but,  being  come  upon  too  suddenly,  they 
could  not  put  it  in  effect ;  the  king,  however,  who  abhorred 
to  see  the  precipitate  rashness  of  this  execution,  (the  treasure 
and  movables  which  they  had  condemned  to  fire  and  water 
being  first  seized,)  drawing  off  his  soldiers,  granted  them 
three  days'  time  to  kiU  themselves  in,  that  they  might  do  it 
with  more  order  and  at  greater  ease ;  which  space  they  filled 
with  blood  and  slaughter,  beyond  the  utmost  excess  of  all 
hostile  cruelty,  so  that  not  so  much  as  any  one  soul  was  left 
alive  that  had  the  power  to  destroy  itself.^  There  are  infinite 
examples  of  like  popular  conclusions,  which  seem  the  more 
tremendous  by  how  much  the  effect  is  more  universal,  and 
yet  are  really  less  than  when  singly  executed.  What  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  cannot  make  upon  individuals,  they 
can  do  upon  all,  the  ardour  of  society  imposing  upon  particib 
lar  judgments. 

1  Ury,  aria.  23.  i  lity,  xxxJ.  17. 
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The  oondemned  who  waited  to  be  executed,  in  the  reign 
of  TiberinSy  forfeited  their  goods,  and  were  denied  the  ritei 
of  sepulture ;  but  those  who,  bj  killing  themselves,  did  anti* 
dpate  it,  were  interred,  and  had  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
estates  by  wilL^ 

But  men  sometimes  covet  death  out  of  hope  of  a  greater 
good.  **I  desrre,"  says  St.  Paul,*  «to  be  dead,  that  I  may  be 
with  Christ ; "  and  ^  who  shall  rid  me  of  these 
bonds?"  Cleombrotus  Ambraciota,*  haviag  th«hopMof» 
read  Plato's  Phsedo,  entered  into  so  great  a*^'"*'^^ 
desire  of  the  life  to  come  that  without  any  other  occasion  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea.  By  which  it  appears  how  im- 
properly we  call  this  voluntary  dissolution  despair,  to  which 
the  eagerness  of  hope  does  oflen  iDcUne  us,  and  often  a  cahn 
and  temperate  desire,  proceeding  from  a  mature  and  con- 
siderate judgment  Jaques  du  Chastel,  Bishop  of  Soissons, 
in  St.  Louis's  foreign  expedition,  seeing  the  king  and  the 
whole  army  upon  the  point  of  returning  into  France,  leaving 
the  affiurs  of  religion  imperfect,  took  a  resolution  rather  to  go 
into  Paradise ;  wherefore,  having  taken  solemn  leave  of  his 
friends,  he  charged  alone,  in  the  sight  of  every  one,  into  the 
enemy's  army,  where  he  was  presently  cut  to  pieces.  In  a 
certain  kingdom  of  the  New  World,  upon  a  day  of  solemn 
procession,  when  the  Idol  they  adore  is  drawn  about  in  pub- 
lic upon  a  car  of  wonderful  size ;  besides  that  several  are 
then  seen  cutting  off  pieces  of  their  flesh  to  offer  to  him^ 
there  are  a  number  of  others  who  prostrate  thetoselves  to  be 
crushed  and  broken  to  pieces  with  the  weighty  wheels,  to 
obtain  the  ven^ntion  of  sanctity  after  their  death,  which  is 
according  paid  them.  The  death  of  the  forenamed  bishop, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  has  more  of  gallantry  in  it,  and 
less  of  feeling,  the  ardour  of  combat  taking  away  part  of  the 
latter. 

There  are  some  governments  who  have  taken  upon  them 
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to  regulate  the  justice  and  opportunity  of  yoluntaiy  deaths. 
Poison  kepttnd  ^  Conner  times  there  was  kept,  in  our  city  of 
gJ^JJ^JJ^  Marseilles,  a  poison  prepared  out  of  hemlock 
^££feomS»  ^  *^  public  charge,  for  those  who  had  a  mind 
«M  of  K  to  hasten  their  end,  having  first  before  the  Six 

Hundred,  which  were  their  senate,  given  an  account  of  the 
reasons  and  motives  of  their  design,  and  it  was  not  otherwise 
lawM  than  by  leave  from  the  magistrate,  and  upon  just  occa- 
sion, to  do  violence  to  themselves.  The  same  law  was  also 
in  use  in  other  places. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  his  expedition  into  Asia,  touching  at 
the  Isle  of  Cea,  in  Negropont,  it  accidentally  happened  while 
he  was  there,  as  we  have  it  from  one  that  was  with  him,^ 
Uiat  a  woman  of  great  quality  having  given  an  account  to 
her  citizens  why  she  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  her  life, 
invited  Pompeius  to  her  death,  to  render  it  the  more  honour^ 
able ;  an  invitation  that  he  accepted,  and  having  long  tried  in 
vain,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  very  great, 
to  divert  her  from  that  design,  he  acquiesced  at  last  to  grant 
her  request  She  had  passed  fourscore  and  ten  years  in 
a  veiy  happy  state  both  of  body  and  xnind ;  but  being  then 
laid  on  her  bed,  better  drest  than  ordinary,  and  leaning  upon 
her  elbow:  "The  Gods,**  said  she,  **0,  Sextus  Pompeius, 
and  rather  those  I  leave  than  those  I  go  to  seek,  reward  thee, 
for  that  thou  hast  not  disdained  to  be  both  the  counsellor  of 
my  life,  and  the  witness  of  my  death.  For  my  part,  having 
always  experienced  the  smiles  of  fortune,  for  fear  lest  the 
dedre  of  living  too  long  may  make  me  see  a  contrary  fate,  I 
am  going  by  a  happy  end  to  dismiss  the  remains  of  my  soul, 
leaving  behind  two  daughters  and  a  legion  of  nephews.'' 
Which,  having  said,  and  having  exhorted  her  family  to  live 
in  union  and  peace,  she  divided  amongst  them  her  goods,  and 
recommending  her  domestic  gods  to  her  eldest  daughter,  she 
took  with  a  firm  hand  the  bowl  that  contained  the  poison, 
and,  having  made  her  vows  and  prayers  to  Mercury  to  con* 
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duct  her  to  some  happy  abode  in  the  other  world,  drank  off 
the  mortal  potion,  which  having  done,  she  entertained  the 
company  with  the  progress  of  its  operation,  and  how  the  cold 
by  d^rees  seized  the  several  parts  of  her  body,  one  after 
another,  tall,  having  in  the  end  told  them  it  began  to  seize 
upon  her  heart  and  bowels,  she  called  her  daughters  to  do 
their  last  office  and  dose  her  eyes. 

Plmy*  tells  ns  of  a  certain  hyperborean  nation,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  sweet  temperature  of  the  air,  lives  did  rarely 
end  but  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  inhalntants ;  but 
that,  betng  weary  of,  and  satiated  with  life,  they 
had  a  custom,  at  a  very  old  age,  after  having  deatho^tiie 
made  good  cheer,  to  precipitate  themselves  into  '^^yp"***'"*""- 
the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  certain  rock,  destined  for  that  ser> 
viee.    Pain,  and  the  fear  of  a  worse  death,  seem  to  me  the 
most  excusable  incitements. 


J         CHAPTER  IV. 


BUSINESS  TO-MOBROW. 


Of  all  our  French  writers,  I  give,  with  justice,  I  think, 
the  pahn  to  Jaques  Amiot,  as  well  for  the  pro- 
priety and  purity  of  his  language,  in  which  he  Amiot,  tSTtmi*. 
excels  an  others,  as  his  application  and  patience  ^^ 

in  going  tiirough  so  long  a  work,  and  the  depth  of  his  learn- 
ing and  judgm^t  in  having  been  able  to  unravel  and  explain 
80  difficult  an  author ;  (for  let  people  say  what  they  please,  I 
understand  nothing  of  Greek,  but  I  meet  with  sense  so  weU 
connected  and  maintained  tiiroughout  his  whole  translation 
that  certainly  he  either  knew  the  true  imagination  of  the 
1 N^.  But,  Tl  12. 
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author,  or  having,  bj  long  conversation  with  him,  planted  ia 
his  soul  a  thorough  and  lively  idea  of  that  of  Plutarch,  at 
least  he  has  lent  him  nothing  that  either  contradicts  or  dis- 
honours him ;)  but  what  I  am  most  pleased  with  him  for  is 
the  discreet  choice  he  has  made  of  so  noble  and  useful  a  book 
to  make  a  present  of  to  his  country.  We  ignorant  people 
had  been  undone  had  not  this  book  raised  us  out  of  the  mire ; 
by  its  favour  we  dare  both  speak  and  write ;  by  it  the  ladies 
are  able  to  school  their  schoolmasters ;  'tis  our  breviary.  If 
this  good  man  lived,  I  would  desire  him  to  do  as  much  for 
Xenophon ;  'tis  a  much  easier  task  than  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently more  proper  for  his  age.  And  besides,  I  know  not 
how,  but  methinks,  though  he  briskly  and  clearly  enough  gets 
over  steps  another  would  have  stumbled  at,  that  nevertheless 
his  style  is  more  his  own  where  he  does  not  encounter  those 
difficulties,  and  rolls  on  at  its  ease. 

I  was  just  now  reading  that  passage  where  Plutarch  says 
of  himself,  that  Rusticus,  being  present  at  a  declamation  of 
his  in  Rome,  he  there  received  a  packet  fix)m  the  emperor, 
and  deferred  to  open  it  till  all  was  over ;  for  which,  says  he, 
all  the  company  highly  applauded  the  gravity  of  this  person. 
Tis  true,  that  his  discourse  being  upon  Curiosity,  and  that 
eager  passion  for  news  which  makes  us,  with  so  much  indis- 
cretion and  impatience,  quit  all  things  to.  entertain  a  new 
comer,  and,  without  any  manner  of  respect  or  civility,  tear 
open  on  a  sudden,  in  what  company  soever,  the  letters  that 
are  delivered  to  us,  he  had  reason  to  applaud  the  gravity  of 
Rusticus  upon  this  occasion ;  and  might  moreover  have  added 
to  it  the  commendation  of  his  civility  and  courtesy,  that 
would  not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  declamation.  But  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  can  commend  his  prudence ;  for,  re- 
ceiving unexpected  letters,  and  especially  from  an  emperor, 
it  might  well  have  fallen  out  that  the  deferring  to  read  them 
might  have  been  of  great  prejudice.  The  vice 
opJSStoiiceto  opposite  to  curiosity  is  negligence,  to  which 
""***^*  I  naturally  incline,  and  which   I  have  seen 
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some  men  so  extremelj  guilty  of  that  one  might  have  fomid 
the  letters  that  had  been  sent  to  them  three  or  four  days 
before,  still  sealed  up  in  their  pockets. 

I  never  opened  any  letters  directed  to  another,  not  merely 
those  entrusted  with  me,  but  even  such  as  chance  has  placed 
in  my  hand ;  and  am  annoyed  if  my  eyes  unawares  steal  any 
contents  of  letters  of  importance  which  a  great  man  is  read- 
ing when  I  stand  near  him.  Never  was  man  less  inquisitive, 
or  less  prying  into  other  men's  affairs  than  I  am. 

In  our  Others'  days  Monsieur  de  Boutieres  had  liked  to 
have  lost  Turin  from  neglecting,  he  having  company  at  that 
time  with  him  at  supper,  to  read  an  information  that  was  sent 
him  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  city  where  he  commanded. 
And  this  very  Plutarch  tells  me  that  Julius  Csesar  had  pre- 
served  himself,  if,  in  going  to  the  Senate  the  day  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  conspirators,  he  had  read  a  paper  that 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  way ;  and  he  tells  also  the  story 
of  Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes,  that  the  night  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  design  Pelopidas  had  laid  to  kill  him,  to  restore 
his  country  to  liberty,  he  had  an  account  sent  him  in  writing 
by  another  Archias,  an  Athenian,  of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
and  that  this  packet  having  been  delivered  to  him  while  he 
sat  at  supper,  he  deferred  4he  opening  of  it,  saying,  which 
afterwards  became  a  proverb  in  Greece,  "  Business  to-mor- 
rjw.  * 

A  wise  man  may,  I  confess^  out  of  respect  to  another,  as 
not  indecorously  to  disturb  the  company,  as  Rusticus  did,  or 
not  to  break  off  another  affiur  of  importance  in  hand,  defer 
to  read  or  hear  any  ne^w  thing  that  is  brought  him ;  but  if 
for  his  own  interest  or  particular  pleasure,  especially  if  he  be 
a  public  minister,  he  will  not  interrupt  his  dinner,  or  break 
his  sleep,  he  is  inexcusable.  And  there  was  anciently  at 
B<Hne  ^e  Consular  Place,  as  they  called  it,  which  was  the 
most  honourable  at  the  table,  for  being  a  place  Th«  eoiuraiar 

^         ^  i«u  _x_         J     /•  -J.  ptace  at  table  tl» 

n  most  liberty,  and  of  more  convemen^  access  most      — 

1  Platarch,  On  th§  Iktmon  of  Socratu. 
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to  those  who  came  in  to  talk  with  the  person  seated  there. 
By  which  it  appears  that,  though  at  meals,  thej  did  not  totaQy 
abandon  the  concern  of  other  affairs.  But,  when  all  is  said, 
it  is  very  hard  in  human  actions  to  give  so  exact  a  role, 
upon  the  best  grounds  of  reason,  that  Fortune  will  not  have 
a  hand  in  them,  and  maintain  her  own  right. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  CONSCIENOB. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Brousse,  my  brother,  and  I,  travelling  one 
day  together  during  the  time  of  our  civil'  wars,  met  a  gentle- 
man of  good  mien.  He  was  of  the  contrary  party  to  ours, 
though  I  did  not  know  so  much,  for  he  pretended  otherwise ; 
and  the  mischief  is  that,  in  this  sort  of  war,  the  cards  are  so 
shuffled,  an  enemy  not  being  distinguishable  from  a  friend  by 
any  apparent  maik,  either  of  language  or  habit,  nourished 
under  the  same  laws,  air,  and  manners,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  avoid  disorder  and  confusion.  This  made  me  afraid  myself 
of  meeting  any  of  our  troops  in  a  place  where  I  was  not 
known,  that  I  might  not  be  in  fear  to  tell  my  name,  and  per- 
adventure  of  something  worse ;  as  it  has  befallen  me  before, 
where,  by  one  of  these  mistakes,  I  lost  both  men  and  horses ; 
and,  amongst  others,  an  Italian  gentleman,  my  page,  whom 
I  had  bred  with  the  greatest  care  and  affection,  was  miser- 
ably killed — ^in  whom  a  promising  youth  of  great  expectation 
was  blasted.  But  the  gentleman  that  my  brother  and  I  met 
had  so  strange  a  fear  upon  him  at  the  meeting  of  any  horse, 
or  passing  by  any  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  king,  that  I 
at  last  discovered  them  to  be  alarms  of  conscience,  and  tlia 

1  Platuob,  TbhU'TaOt. 
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poor  man  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  if  through  his 
vizard,  and  the  crosses  upon  his  cassock,  one  might  have 
penetrated  into  his  bosom,  and  read  the  most  secret  inten- 
tions of  his  heart  So  wonderful  is  the  power  of  conscience^ 
that  it  makes  us  betray,  accuse,  and  fight  against  ourselves ; 
and,  ^  want  of  other  witnesses,  to  give  evidence  agaiost 
ourselves, 

Oeoaltam  quatiens  animo  tortore  fiagelliim.i 

«  Whom  conscience,  ne'er  asleep, 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  not  loud,  but  deep.** 

This  story  is  in  every  child's  mouth :  Bessus,  the  Peeonian, 
being  reproached  with  wantonness,  for  pulling  down  a  nest 
of  yoong  sparrows  and  killing  them,  replied  he  had  reason  so 
to  do,  seeing  that  those  little  birds  never  ceased  wisely  to 
accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  This  parricide  had 
tin  then  been  concealed  and  unknown,  but  the  revengiog  fury 
ot  ccmscience  caused  it  to  be  discovered  by  himself  who  was 
justly  to  suffer  for  it^  Hesiod  corrects  the  saying  of  Plato, 
^  That  punishment  closely  follows  sin;"  it  being,  poniahmeatoon- 
as  he  says,  bom  at  the  same  time  with  it*  n»**^**'*»* 
Whoever  expects  punishment,  already  suffers  it;  whoever 
has  deserved  it,  expects  it^  Wickedness  contrives  torments 
against  itself:  Mohan  contiUvmy  eansuUori  pesnmum : '  ^  111 
designs  &11  out  worse  to  the  contriver;"  as  the  wasp  stings 
and  offends  another,  but  most  of  all  itself;  for  it  there  loses 
its  sting  and  its  power  for  ever, 

\^tasqae  in  vnlnere  pontmt^ 
**  And  in  the  wound  which  they  inflict  expire." 

Oantharides  have  somewhere  about  them,  by  a  contrariety 
of  nature,  a  counterpoison  against  their  poison.^  In  like 
manner,  at  the  same  time  that  we  take  delight  in  vice,  there 

1  Jnrenal,  xiU.  196.  •  ^P^  Aul.  Gall.  ir.  6. 

>  PIvteich,  On  Ditim  Juttie$.  •  Viig.  Oeorg,  ir.  288. 

s  nild.  '  Plaiuoh,  an  DMnt  JmHm. 
*8wiwa>  j^ptft.  lOB. 
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springs  in  the  conscienoe  a  displeasure  that  afflicts  us  sleeping 
and  waking  with  many  tormenting  imaginations  :^ 

Quippe  ubi  se  mtilti,  per  somnia  sttpe  loquenkes, 
Ant  morbo  delirantes,  protraxe  ferantor, 
£t  celata  dia  in  mediom  pecoata  dodisse.^ 

^  The  guilty  seldom  their  own  connsel  keep, 
Bnt  oft  will  blab  it  eT*n  in  their  sleep; 
Or,  in  a  fever  raging,  will  reveal 
Crimes  which  they  long  had  laboured  to  conceaL'* 

Apollodorus  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  flayed  by  the 
Scythians,  and  after  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  and  that  his  heart 
muttered  these  words :  '<  I  am  the  cause  of  all  these  mischiefi 
that  have  befallen  thee."*  Epicurus  said  that  no  hiding* 
place  can  conceal  the  wicked,  since  they  can  never  assure 
themselves  of  being  hid,  for  their  consciences  discover  them 
to  themselves.* 

Prima  est  hseo  ultio,  quod  se 
Jndice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur.^ 

"  Tis  the  first  constant  punishment  of  sin, 
That  no  bad  man  absolves  himself  within.** 

As  an  ill  conscience  fills  us  with  fear,  so  a  good  one  gives 
us  greater  confidence  and  assurance;  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  gone  through  several  hazards  with  a  more  steady 
pace,  in  consideration  of  the  secret  knowledge  I  had  of  my 
own  will,  and  the  innocence  of  my  intentions : — 

Gonsoia  mens  nt  cnique  sna  est,  ita  concipit  hitra 
Pectora  pro  facto  spemqne  metumque  sno.' 

**  Despotic  conscience  mles  our  hopes  and  fears.** 

Of  this  there  are  a  thousand  examples;  but  it  will  be 
enough  to  instance  three  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Sdpio 
being  one  day  accused  before  the  people  of  Eome  of  a  heavy 
crime,  instead  of  excusing  himself,  or  flattering  the  judges 

1  Ltusret  v.  1157.  »  Seneea,  E^.  97. 

«  Plntwcch,  of  the  Delay  of  th$  Divine  *  Jovonal,  xUl.  2. 

Jmtiet.  e.  9.     Thli  ApoUodonu.  who  •  Orld.  Fast.  1. 6, 15. 

refgned  lik«  &  true  tyrant,  was  King  of 
Oawndria,  In  M»<wloni>. 
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**Ii  will  become  you  well,"  said  he,  "  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him  bj  whom  you  have  the  power  to  judge  aU  j^  ^nAd^nt  in- 
the  world."  ^  And  another  time  all  the  answer  °«»"«J  ©^  ^^p*®- 
he  gave  to  several  impeachments  brought  against  him  by  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  instead  of  making  his  defence :  *'  ComCi 
dtizensy"  said  he,  ^  let  us  go  render  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
victory  they  gave  me  over  the  Carthaginians  on  such  a  day ; " 
and  marching  himself  before  them  towards  the  temple,  he 
had  presently  all  the  assembly,  and  his  very  accuser  himaftlfy 
following  at  his  heels.^  And  Petilius  having  been  sot  on  by 
Cato  to  demand  of  him  an  account  of  the  money  that  had 
passed  through  his  hands  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  Sdpio, 
being  come  into  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  produced  a  book 
fiom  under  his  robe,  in  which,  he  told  them,  was  an  exact 
account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements ;  but  being  required 
to  deliver  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  examined  and  enroUed,  he 
refused,  saying,  "  He  would  not  do  himself  so  great  a  dis- 
grace ; "  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  senate  tore  the 
book  with  his  own  hands  to  pieces.*  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
seared  conscience  could  have  counterfeited  so  great  an  assur- 
ance. "  He  had  naturally  too  high  a  spirit,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  too  high  a  fortune,"  says  Titus  Livius,  "  to  know 
how  to  be  criminal,  and  to  dispose  himself  to  the  meanness 
of  defending  his  innocency." 

The  putting  men  to  the  rack  is  a  dangerous  invention,  and 
seems  to  be  rather  a  trial  of  patience  than  of 
truth.    Both  he  who  has  the  fortitude  to  endure  ieD^Mof  the 
it  conceals  the  truth,  and  he  who  has  not.     For  "^^ 
why  should  pain  sooner  make  me  confess  what  reaUy  is,  than 
force  me  to  say  what  is  not?    And,  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
who  is  not  guilty  of  what  he  is  accused  of  has  the  courage  to 
undergo  those  torments,  why  should  not  he  who  is  guilty 
have  the  same,  so  Mr  a  reward  as  life  being  in  his  prospect  ? 
I  think  the  ground  of  this  invention  proceeds  from  the  con* 

1  Plntaieh,  How  far  a  Man  may  pnriu  >  Val.  Max.  fil.  7,  L 
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sideration  of  the  force  of  conscience;  for  to  the  gaShj  H 
Beems  to  assist  the  rack  to  make  him  confess  his  fault  and  to 
shake  his  resolution ;  and  on  the  other  side,  that  it  fortifies 
the  innocent  against  the  torture.  But  when  all  is  done,  'tis 
in  plain  truth  a  trial  full  of  uncertain^  and  danger.  What 
would  not  a  man  saj,  what  would  not  a  man  do,  to  avoid 
such  intolerable  torments  ? 

Etiam  innooentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor.i 
**  Pain  the  most  innocent  will  make  to  lie.** 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  whom  the  judge  has  racked 
that  he  may  not  die  innocent  is  made  to  die  both  innocent 
and  racked  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  have  charged  their 
own  heads  bj  false  confessions,  amongst  whom  I  place  Phi* 
lotas,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  Alexander 
put  him  upon,  and  the  progress  of  his  torture.'  ^  But  so  it 
is,"  saj  they,  ^  that  it  is  the  least  evil  human  weakness  could 
invent ; "  very  inhuman  notwithstanding,  and  to  very  little 
purpose,  in  my  opinion. 

Many  nations,  less  barbarous  in  this  than  the  Greeks  and 
Thenieofttie  Homans  who  Call  them  so^  repute  it  horrible 
SJ^Jj^So^SSb,  ^d  <^®1  to  torment  and  pull  a  man  to  pieces 
•ndwhy.  f^j.  ^  f^^  ^f  which  they  are  yet  in  doubt 

How  can  it  help  your  ignorance  ?  Are  not  you  unjust,  that^ 
not  to  kill  him  without  cause,  do  worse  than  kill  him  ?  And 
that  this  is  so,  do  but  observe  by  how  many  times  he  had 
rather  die  without  reason  than  undergo  this  examination^ 
more  painful  than  execution  itself;  and  which  oR^n,  by  its 
extremity,  anticipates  execution  and  dispatches  him.  I  know 
not  where  I  had  this  story,*  but  it  exactly  matches  the  con- 
fidence of  our  justice  in  this  particular.  A  countrywoman 
came  to  a  general*  of  very  severe  discipline,  and  accused  one 
of  his  soldiers  that  he  had  taken  from  her  children  the  little 
food  she  had  left  to  nourish  them  withal,  the  army  having 

1  PnbUiu  Syras,  Maxims,  AmorabaquiQ,— a  name  given  to  fhli 

>  Quint.  Oartias,  Ti.  7.  prince  becanse  be  wai  the  aon  of  AiBO* 

*  It  iB  In  Frolsnrt.  nth. 
«  BiO»et  the  Tint,  ^om  Frolnart  eallf 
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oonsnmed  all  the  rest;  bat  of  this,  proof  there  was  none. 
The  general  cautioned  the  woman  to  take  good  heed  to  what 
she  said^  for  that  she  wonld  make  herself  guilty  of  a  fisdse 
accusation,  and  should  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  it  if  she 
told  a  lie ;  but  she  persisting,  he  presently  caused  the  soldier's 
belly  to  be  ripped  up,  to  dear  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  the 
woman  was  found  to  be  in  the  right  An  instmctiye  sen- 
tence. 


CHAPTER  VL 

USE  MAJLEa  PERFECT. 

Tib  not  to  be  expected  that  reasoning  and  instructiQny 
though  we  never  so  voluntarily  surrender  our  SMMmaadin- 
behef  to  them,  should  be  powerful  enough  to  jSStS^ljJSS^ 
lead  us  on  so  far  as  to  action,  if  we  do  not  over  mak*  «  TirtiiOTiB. 
and  above  exercise  and  form  the  soul  by  experience  to  the 
course  for  which  we  design  it;  it  will  otherwise  doubtless 
find  itself  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch  of  the  business. 
Iliis  is  the  reason  why  those  amongst  the  philosophers  who 
were  ambitious  to  attain  to  a  greater  excellence  were  not 
contented  to  await  the  severities  of  fortune  in  their  retire- 
ment and  repose,  lest  she  should  surprise  them  raw  and 
unexpert  in  the  combat ;  but  sallied  out  to  meet  her,  and 
purposely  threw  themselves  into  the  proof  of  difficulties. 
Smne  of  whom  abandoned  riches  to  exercise  themselves  in 
a  voluntary  poverty ;  others  have  sought  out  labour,  and  an 
austerity  of  life,  to  inure  themselves  to  hardships  and  incon- 
veniences ;  others  have  deprived  themselves  of  their  dearest 
members,  as  of  their  eyes  and  instruments  of  generation,  lest 
their  too  deH^tful  and  effeminate  service  should  soften  and 
idax  the  stability  of  their  souls. 
VOL.  n.  8 
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But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greatest  work  we  have  to  do^ 
practice  can  give  us  no  assistance.  A  man  maj  bj  habit 
fortify  himself  against  pain,  shame,  poverty,  and  such  like 
misfortunes ;  but  as  to  death,  we  can  experience  it  but  once, 
and  are  all  apprentices  when  we  come  to  it 

There  have  anciently  been  men  such  excellent  maxiagers 
of  their  time  that  they  have  tried  even  in  death  itself  to  relish 
and  taste  it,  and  who  have  bent  their  utmost  Acuities  of  mind 
to  discover  what  this  passage  is.  But  they  are  none  of  them 
come  back  to  give  an  account  of  it : — 

Nemo  expergitos  extat, 
Frigida  qnem  semel  est  vital  pansa  seqauta.^ 

"  No  person  e'er  again  awak'd  to  breath 
Who  once  was  ouLspM  in  the  cold  arms  of  death." 

Canius  Julius,  a  noble  Boman  of  singular  finnness  and 
^,  .      virtue,  having  been  condemned  to  die  by  that 

A  momonble  in-  /  ^  ,.      ,       ,      . ,  t     .     ,  i 

■tanoeofaRoman,  rascal  Caliinila.  besides  many  admirable  testi- 

irtiO)  when  djing. 

obflerred  the  efbct  monics  that  he  gave  of  his  resolution,  as  he  was 
just  going  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner was  asked  by  a  philosopher,  a  friend  of  his, — ^  Well, 
Canius,  whereabout  is  your  soul  now  ?  What  is  she  doing  ? 
— ^what  are  you  thinking  of  ? **  "I  was  thinking,"  replied  he, 
"  to  keep  myself  ready,  and  the  faculties  of  my  mind  concen- 
trated and  fixed,  to  try  if  in  this  short  and  quick  instant  of 
death  I  could  perceive  the  motion  of  the  soul  when  she  parts 
from  the  body,  and  whether  she  has  any  sense  of  the  separar 
tion,  that  I  may  hereafter  come  again,  if  I  can,  to  acquaint 
my  friends  with  it."^  This  man  philosophizes  not  unto  death 
only,  but  in  death  itself.  What  a  strange  assurance  was  this, 
what  loftiness  of  courage,  to  desire  his  death  should  be  a  les* 
son  to  him,  and  to  have  leisure  to  think  of  other  things  in  80 
great  an  affair! 

Jns  hoc  animi  morientis  habebat* 
"  This  mastery  of  his  mind  he,  dying,  had." 

iLaevet.IU.0i3.  t  Lnertt  Titt.  686. 
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And  jet  I  fancy  there  is  some  way  of  making  it  familiar 
to  nsy  and  in  some  sort  of  making  trial  what  it  how  &  man  wmj, 
b.  We  may  gain  experience  of  it,  if  not  entire  ^iSSd^SSSi- 
and  perfect,  yet  such,  at  least,  as  shall  not  be  *"  *^  ***™- 
perfectly  useless  to  us ;  and  that  may  render  us  more  assured. 
If  we  cannot  undertake  it,  we  may  approach  it  and  view  it ; 
and  if  we  do  not  advance  so  far  as  to  the  fort,  we  may  at 
least  discover  and  make  ourselves  perfect  in  the  avenues. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  taught  to  consider 
deep  as  a  resemblance  of  death ;  with  how  sieep  the  imaft  of 
great  fadlity  do  we  pass  from  waking  to  sleep-  ^*^* 
in^  and  with  how  little  concern  do  we  lose  the  knowledge 
of  light  and  of  ourselves  I  Perhaps  the  &culty  of  sleeping 
would  seem  useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  since  it  deprives 
us  of  all  action  and  sense,  were  it  not  that  by  it  nature  in- 
structs us  that  she  has  equally  made  us  to  die  as  to  live,  and 
from  life  presents  us  the  eternal  estate  she  reserves  for  us 
after  it,  to  accustom  us  to  it  and  to  take  from  us  the  fear  of 
it  But  such  as  have  by  some  violent  accident  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  and  in  it  have  lost  all  sense,  these,  methinks,  have 
been  very  near  seeing  the  true  and  natural  £ace  of  death ; 
fixr  as  to  the  moment  of  the  passage,  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  it  brings  with  it  any  pain  or  displeasure,  forasmuch  as 
we  can  have  no  feeling  without  leisure ;  our  sufferings  re- 
quire time,  which  in  death  is  so  short  and  precipitous  that  it 
most  necessarily  be  insensible.  The  approaches  are  what  we 
have  to  fear,  and  these  may  fall  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence. 

Many  things  seem  greater  by  imagination  than  they  are  in 
effect  I  have  passed  a  good  part  of  my  age  in  a  perfect  and 
entire  health ;  I  say  not  only  entire,  but  moreover  sprightly 
and  wanton.  This  state,  so  fiill  of  verdure,  jollity,  and  vigour, 
made  the  consideration  of  sickness  so  horrible  to  me,  that, 
when  I  came  to  experience  it,  I  found  the  attacks  faint  and 
easy,  in  comparison  of  what  I  had  feared.  Of  this  I  have 
daily  experience ;  if  I  am  under  the  shelter  of  a  warm  room, 
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in  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  night,  I  wonder  how  people  can 
live  abroad,  and  am  afflicted  for  those  who  are  out  in  the 
field ;  if  I  am  there  myself,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  anywhere 
else.  This  one  thing  of  being  always  shut  up  in  a  chamber 
I  fimded  insupportable ;  but  I  was  presently  inured  to  be  so 
imprisoned  a  week,  nay,  a  month  together,  weak  and  ill ;  and 
have  found  that  in  the  time  of  my  health  I  did  much  more 
pity  the  sick  than  I  think  myself  to  be  pitied  when  I  am  so, 
and  that  the  force  of  my  imagination  enhances  near  one  half 
of  the  essence  and  reality  of  the  thing.  I  hope  that  when  I 
come  to  die  I  shall  find  the  same,  and  that  I  shall  not  find  it 
worth  the  pains  I  take,  so  much  preparation  and  so  much 
assistance  as  I  call  in  to  undergo  the  stroke.  But,  at  aU 
erents,  we  cannot  give  ourselves  too  much  advantage. 
In  the  time  of  our  third  or  second  troubles  (I  do  not  well 
remember  which),  going  one  day  abroad  to 
Mdd^thftUttp-  take  the  air,  about  a  league  from  my  own 
SSSS,*irhteh'oMt  house,  which  is  seated  in  the  very  centre  of 
umhitoatonc  ^^  g^^c  of  aU  the  bustle  and  mischief  of  the 
civil  wars  of  France,  thinking  myself  in  all 
security  and  so  near  to  my  retreat  that  I  stood  in  need  of  no 
better  equipage,  I  had  taken  a  horse  that  went  very  easy  in 
his  pace,  but  was  not  very  strong.  Being  upon  my  return 
home,  a  sudden  occasion  falling  out  to  make  use  of  this  horse 
in  a  kind  of  service  that  he  was  not  very  well  used  to,  one  of 
my  people,  a  lusty,  proper  fellow,  mounted  upon  a  strong 
German  horse,  that  had  a  very  ill  mouth,  but  was  otherwise 
vigorous  and  unfoiled,  to  play  a  bravado  and  get  ahead  of  his 
fellows,  comes  thundering  fuU  speed  in  the  very  track  where 
I  was,  rushing  like  a  Colossus  upon  the  little  man  and  the 
little  horse,  with  such  a  career  of  strength  and  weight  that 
he  turned  us  both  over  and  over,  topsy-turvy,  with  our  heels 
in  the  air;  so  that  there  lay  the  horse,  overthrown  and 
ttonned  by  the  fall,  and  I  ten  or  twelve  paces  fix)m  him, 
atretched  out  at  length,  with  my  fitce  all  battered  and  bruised, 
my  sword,  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  above  ten  paces  beyond 
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me,  and  mj  belt  broken  all  to  pieces,  without  anj  moie  mo- 
tion or  sense  than  a  stock.  'Twas  the  only  swoon  I  was  ever 
in  tOl  that  hour  in  my  life.  Those  who  were  with  me,  after 
having  used  all  the  means  they  could  to  bring  me  to  myself 
concluding  me  dead,  took  me  up  in  their  arms  and  carried 
me  with  very  much  difficulty  home  to  my  house,  which  was 
about  half  a  French  league  thence.  On  the  way,  and  after 
having  for  more  than  two  long  hours  been  given  over  for  a 
dead  man,  I  began  to  move  and  fetch  my  breath,  for  so  great 
abundance  of  blood  was  fallen  into  my  stomach  that  nature 
had  need  to  rouse  her  forces  to  discharge  it.  They  then 
raised  me  upon  my  feet,  where  I  threw  off  a  great  quantity 
of  pure  blood,  which  I  did  also  several  other  times  on  the 
way.  This  gave  me  so  much  ease  that  I  began  to  recover  a 
Ktde  life,  but  slowly,  and  by  so  small  advances  that  my  first 
sensations  were  much  more  like  the  approaches  of  death  thaa 
life: — 

Perchd,  dubbioBa  ancor  del  suo  ritomo, 

Non  s'assicnra  attonita  la  mente.>^ 

**  Because  the  soiQ  her  mansion  half  had  quit, 
And  was  not  sure  of  her  retom  to  it.** 

The  remembrance  of  this  accident,  which  is  very  well  im- 
printed in  my  memory,  so  naturally  representing  to  me  the 
image  and  idea  of  death,  has  in  some  sort  reconciled  me  to  it. 
When  I  first  began  to  open  my  eyes  after  my  trance,  it  was 
with  so  perplexed,  so  weak  and  dead  a  sight,  tiiat  I  could  yet 
distinguish  nothing,  and  could  only  discern  the  light : — 

Come  quel  ch*  or  apre,  or  chiude 
611  ocohi,  mezzo  tra  *1  sonno  h  V  esser  desto.s 

**  As  people  in  the  morning  when  they  rise, 
*Twixt  sleep  and  wake,  open  and  shut  their  eyes.** 

As  to  the  ftmctions  of  the  soul,  they  advanced  with  the 
same  pace  and  measure  with  those  of  the  body.  I  saw  my- 
self all  bloody,  for  my  doublet  was  stained  all  over  with  the 
blood  I  had  vomited.    The  first  thought  that  came  into  my 

1  T^flfo,  La  Gerusaiemme^  fL  74.  •  Id.  ib.  titt.  29. 
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nund  was  that  I  had  a  cross-bow  shot  in  my  head ;  mdeed 
at  the  same  time  there  were  several  of  these  discharged 
roond  about  us.  Methoaght  mj  life  bat  just  hung  upon  my 
lips,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  help,  methought,  to  thrust  it  out, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  languishing  and  letting  myself  go.  It 
was  an  imagination  that  only  superficially  floated  upon  my 
soul,  as  tender  and  weak  as  all  the  rest ;  but  really  not  only 
exempt  from  pain,  but  mixed  with  that  sweetness  and  pleas- 
ure that  people  are  sensible  of  when  they  are  billing  into  a 
dumber. 

I  believe  it  is  the  very  same  condition  those  people  are  in 
wbethttr  fwoon-  whom  wc  See  swoon  with .  weakness,  in  the 
£j^[^iShu«^^«^  agony  of  death,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 
if*^*^^'  pity  them  without  cause,  supposing  them  agi- 

tated with  grievous  dolours,  or  that  their  souls  suffer  onder 
painful  thoughts.  It  has  ever  been  my  belief,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  many,  and  even  of  Stephen  Boetius,  that  those 
whom  we  see  so  subdued  and  stupefied  at  the  approach  of 
theur  end,  or  depressed  with  the  length  of  the  disease,  or  by 
accident  of  an  apoplexy  or  falling  sickness, — 

•     Vi  morbi  Baepe  coactus, 
Ante  oouloe  aliquis  nontros,  ut  fulminis  iota, 
Concidit,  et  spumas  agit,  iogemit,  et  fremit  artoB, 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur,  anhelat, 
Inconstanter  et  in  jactando  membra  fatigat;  ^ 

"  As  if  by  thunder  stmck,  oft  have  we  known 
The  dire  disease*8  victims  fall  and  groan, 
Foam,  tremble,  writhe,  breathe  short,  until  at  length 
In  various  strugglings  they  exhaust  their  strength;  ** 

or  hurt  in  the  head,  whom  we  hear  to  mutter,  and  by  fits  to 
give  grievous  groans ;  though  we  gather  thence  some  signs 
by  which  it  seems  as  if  they  had  some  remains  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  I  have  always  believed,  I  say,  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  benumbed  and  asleep ; 

Vivit,  et  est  vitse  nescius  ipse  sun; ^ 
*  He  lives,  but  knows  it  not; " 
lLiioni,lil.486.  i  Orld,  IViif .  111.  8,  IS- 
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and  I  cannot  belieye  that  in  so  great  a  stupefaction  of  the 
members,  and  so  great  a  defection  of  the  senses,  the  soul  can 
yn^iTitftin  anj  force  within  to  take  cognizance  of  herself  or 
look  into  her  own  condition,  and  that  therefore  thej  had  no 
reason  or  reflections  to  torment  them,  or  make  them  consider 
and  be  sensible  of  the  misery  of  their  condition,  and  that 
consequently  they  were  not  much  to  be  pitied. 

I  can,  for  my  part,  think  of  no  state  so  insupportable  and 
dreadful  as  to  have  the  soul  yividly  alive  and  afflicted,  with- 
out means  to  declare  itself;  as  I  should  say  of  such  who  are 
sent  to  execution,  with  their  tongues  first  cut  out  (were  it  not 
that,  in  this  kind  of  dying,  the  most  silent  seems  to  me  the  most 
gnuseful,  if  accompanied  with  a  grave  and  firm  countenance), 
or  of  those  miserable  prisoners  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
base,  bloody  soldiers  of  this  age,  by  whom  they  are  tor- 
mented with  all  sorts  of  inhuman  usage  to  compel  them  to 
some  excessive  and  impossible  ransom,  kept  in  the  mean 
time  in  such  condition  and  place,  where  they  have  no  means 
of  expressing  or  signifying  their  mind  and  misery  to  such  as 
ihey  may  expect  should  relieve  them.  The  poets  have 
feigned  some  gods  who  &vour  the  deliverance  of  such  as 
suffer  under  a  languishing  death : — 

Hnno  ego  Diti 
Saomm  jiusa  fero,  teqne  isto  corpore  solvo.^ 

« I,  by  command,  offer  to  Plato  this, 
And  from  that  body  do  thy  soul  dismiss.** 

And  the  unconnected  words  and  the  short  and  irregular 
answers  one  gets  from  them  sometimes,  by  bawling  and 
keeping  a  clutter  about  them ;  or  the  motions  which  seem  to 
yield  some  consent  to  what  we  would. have  them  do,  are 
no  testimony  nevertheless  that  they  live  an  entire  life  at 
least  It  is  thus  that  in  the  yawning  of  sleep,  before  it  has 
fiilly  possessed  us,  we  perceive,  as  in  a  dream,  what  is  done 
about  us,  and  follow  the  last  things  that  are  said,  with  a  per- 
plexed and  uncertain  hearing,  which  seems  but  to  touch  upon 

1  JIlMMf,tT.702. 
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die  borders  of  the  soul,  and  make  answers  to  the  last  words 
that  were  spdcen  to  us,  which  have  more  in  them  of  chance 
than  sense. 

NoWy  seeing  I  have,  in  effect^  tried  it,  I  made  no  doubt  bat 
I  have  hitherto  made  a  right  judgment  <^  it  For  first,  being 
quite  in  a  swocxi,  I  laboured  to  tear  open  mj  doublet  with 
mj  hands,  for  I  was  without  a  weapon,  and  jet  I  felt  nothiog 
in  my  imagination  that  hurt  me ;  for  we  have  manj  motions 
in  us  that  do  not  proceed  from  our  direction : — 

Semianimesqiie  mioant  digiti,  fermmqiie  retractant^ 

"  And  half-dead  fingers  grope  about  and  feel, 
To  grasp  again  the  late  abandoned  steel." 

So  falling  people  extend  their  arms  before  them  hj  a  natural 
impulse  which  prompts  them  to  offices  and  motions,  without 
anj  commission  from  us. 

FaloiferoB  memorant  ctirras  abscindere  membra,  .  .  . 
Ut  tremere  in  terrft  Tideatnr  ab  artubns,  id  qnod 
Decidit  abscissmn;  cum  mens  tamen  atqne  hominis  tISi 
Mobilitate  mall,  non  quit  sentire  dolorem.^ 

**  So  chariots  armed  with  keen  scythes  aromid. 
When  fiercely  driven,  deal  the  desperate  wound; 
And  yet  the  wonnded  man,  so  qaick*s  the  blow. 
Is  scarce  disturbed,  scarce  seems  to  feel  or  know 
His  wonnd." 

Mj  stomach  was  oppressed  with  the  coagulated  blood,  and 
my  hands  moved  to  that  part  bj  their  own  voluntary  moti<Hi, 
as  they  firequentiy  do  to  the  part  that  itches,  without  being 
directed  by  our  wilL  There  are  several  animals,  and  even 
men,  in  whom  one  may  perceive  the  muscles  to  stir  and 
tremble  aiter  they  are  dead.  Every  one  by  experience 
knows  that  there  are  some  members  which  grow  stiff,  and 
flag,  often  without  his  leave.  Now  these  passicms  which 
only  touch  the  outward  baik  of  us,  as  a  man  may  say,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  ours ;  to  make  them  so  there  must  be  a 
oimcarrence  of  the  whole  man ;  and  the  pains  whidi  are  fell 

iJbMtf,z.888.  t  LiwNt.  fii.  60. 
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hj  the  hand  or  the  foot,  while  we  are  sleepmg,  are  none  of 

OQIS. 

As  I  drew  near  mj  own  house,  where  the  alarm  of  m; 
fall  was  already  got  before  me,  and  my  family  ran  to  me 
with  the  damoor  usual  in  such  cases,  I  did  not  only  make 
some  little  answer  to  the  questions  that  were  asked  me,  but 
they  moreover  tell  me  that  I  had  so  much  sense  about  me  as 
to  order  them  to  give  a  horse  to  my  wife,  who  I  saw  was 
toiling  and  labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and 
uneasy  one.  Hiis  consideration  should  seem  to  proceed  from 
a  soul  that  retained  its  frmction,  but  it  was  not  so  with  me. 
I  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did ;  they  were  nothing  but  idle 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  that  were  stirred  up  by  the  senses  of 
the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded  not  fix>m  me.  I  knew  not 
any  the  more  whence  I  came,  or  whither  I  was  going,  neither 
was  I  capaUe  to  weigh  and  consider  what  was  said  to  me* 
Hiese  were  light  effects  that  the  senses  produced  of  them- 
selves,  as  of  custom;  what  the  soul  contributed  was  in  a 
dream,  and  lightly  touched,  as  it  were,  merely  licked  and 
bedewed  by  the  soft  impression  of  the  senses.  Meantime 
my  condition  was,  in  truth,  veiy  easy  and  quiet ;  I  had  no 
affliction  upon  me,  either  for  others  or  myself.  It  was  an 
extreme  drooping  and  weakness,  without  any  manner  of  pain* 
I  saw  my  own  house,  but  knew  it  not  When  they  had  put 
me  to  bed,  I  found  an  inexpressible  sweetness  in  that  repose ; 
for  I  had  been  wretchedly  tugged  and  jolted  about  by  those 
poor  people  who  had  taken  the  pains  to  carry  me  upon  their 
aims  a  veiy  great,  and  a  very  ill  way,  and  had,  in  doing  so, 
aU  quite  tired  out  themselves  twice  or  thrice,  one  after  an- 
odier.  They  offered  me  all  sorts  of  remedies,  but  I  would 
take  none,  certainly  believing  that  I  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  head.  And  in  earnest,  it  had  been  a  very  happy 
death ;  for  the  weakness  of  my  understanding  deprived  me 
of  the  faculty  of  discerning,  and  that  of  my  body  from  the 
sense  of  feeUng.  I  was  suffering  myself  to  glide  away  so 
sweetly,  and  after  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner,  that  I  scarce 
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find  any  other  action  less  troublesome  than  that  was.  When 
I  came  again  to  myself,  and  to  reassure  my  &cultieS| 

Ut  tandem  sensns  convalaere  mei,^ 
**  As  my  lost  senses  did  again  retom," 

which  was  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  myself  on  a  sud- 
den involved  in  a  terrible  pain,  having  my  limbs  battered 
and  knocked  to  pieces  with  my  fall,  and  was  so  exceedingly 
ill  for  two  or  three  nights  after  that,  I  thought  once  more  I 
was  dying,  but  a  more  painful  death,  and  to  this  hour  am 
sensible  of  the  bruises  of  that  shock.  I  will  not  her^  omit 
that  the  last  thing  I  could  make  them  beat  into  my  head  was 
the  memory  of  the  accident ;  and  I  made  it  be  over  and  over 
again  repeated  to  me  whither  I  was  going,  whence  I  was 
coming,  and  at  what  time  of  the  day  this  mischance  befell  me, 
before  I  could  comprehend  it  As  to  the  manner  of  my  &11, 
that  was  concealed  from  me  in  favour  to  him  who  had  been 
the  occasion,  and  some  other  account  was  invented.  But  a 
long  time  after,  and  the  very  next  day,  when  my  memory 
began  to  return  and  represent  to  me  the  state  wherein  I  was 
at  the  instant  that  I  perceived  this  horse  coming  full  drive 
upon  me  (for  I  had  seen  him  at  my  heels,  and  gave  myself 
for  gone ;  but  this  thought  had  been  so  sudden  that  fear  had 
no  leisure  to  introduce  itself),  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  had  pierced  through  my  soul,  and  that  was 
coming  from  the  other  world. 

This  long  story  of  so  light  a  matter  would  appear  vain 
I  a  good  enough,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  I  have 
to  himself.   gj^jQ^^  \yj  [^  f^p  ^y  Qy^jy  iig^ .  for  I  really  find 

that,  to  get  acquainted  with  death,  you  have  but  nearly  to 
approach  it  "  Every  one,"  as  Pliny  says,*  "  is  a  good  doc- 
tor to  himself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  looking  closely  into 
himself."  This  is  not  my  doctrine,  'tis  my  study;  it  is  not 
the  lesson  of  another,  but  my  own,  and  yet,  if  I  communicate 
it,  it  ought  not  to  be  ill  taken.    That  which  is  of  use  to  me 

1  OtU,  2V»tf.I.8.14.  tNat.mtt,T^L2A, 
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may  also,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  another.  As  to  the  rest,  I 
spoil  nothing,  I  make  use  of  nothing  but  my  own ;  and,  if  I 
play  the  fool,  'tis  at  my  own  expense,  and  nobody  else  is  con- 
cerned in  it ;  for  'tis  a  folly  that  will  die  with  me,  and  that 
no  one  is  to  inherit  We  hear  of  but  two  or  three  of  the 
ancients  who  have  beaten  this  road,  and  yet  we  cannot  say  if 
it  be  afler  this  manner,  knowing  no  more  of  them  but  their 
names.  No  one  since  has  followed  the  track ;  'tis  a  ticklish 
subject,  and  more  nice  than  it  seems,  to  follow  a  pace  so  ex- 
travagant and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  soul,  to  penetrate  the 
dark  proiundities  of  her  intricate  internal  windings,  to  choose 
and  lay  hold  of  so  many  little  nimble  motions ;  it  is  a  new 
and  extraordinary  undertaking,  which  withdraws  us  from  the 
common  and  most  recommended  employments  of  the  world. 
lis  now  many  years  since  that  my  thoughts  have  had  no 
other  aun  and  object  than  myself,  that  I  have  only  pried  into 
and  studied  myself;  and  if  I  do  now  and  then  study  any 
other  thing,  'tis  aU  of  a  sudden,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  myself 
or  rather,  in  myself.  And  I  do  not  think  it  a  &ult  if,  as 
others  do  by  much  less  profitable  sciences,  I  communicate 
what  I  have  learnt  in  this  matter ;  though  I  am  not  very 
weQ  pleased  with  what  progress  I  have  made  in  it  There 
18  no  description  so  difficult,  nor  doubtless  of  so  great  utility, 
as  that  of  one's  self.  And  withal  a  man  must  curl  his  hair, 
order  his  apparel,  and  adjust  himself  to  appear  in  public 
Now,  I  am  perpetually  setting  off  myself,  for  I  am  eternally 
upon  my  own  description.  Custom  has  made  all  speaking  of 
a  man's  self  vicious,  and  positively  forbids  it,  in  Whether  it  is 
hatred  to  the  vanity  that  seems  inseparably  tJ^ISLkrtS^S^ 
joined  with  the  testimony  men  give  af  them-  of  Wms^it 
selves.    Because  the  child  wants  to  blow  his  nose  they  cut  it 

fM: — 

In  Titiam  dacit  colpffi  fuga. 

**  Bnt  oft  our  greatest  em)rs  take  their  rise 
From  our  best  views." 

1  Boraoe,  Art.  Boet.  8L 
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I  find  more  evil  than  good  in  this  remedy.  But  though  it 
Bhould  be  true  that  to  entertain  people  with  discourses  of  our- 
selves must  of  necessity  be  a  piece  of  presumption,  yet  I 
ought  not,  according  to  my  general  plan,  to  forbear  an  action 
that  publishes  this  infirmity,  since  it  is  in  me ;  nor  conceal  a 
fitult  which  I  not  only  practise  but  profess.  Neyertheless,  to 
speak  my  mind  freely  of  tbe  matter,  I  think  the  custom  of 
condemning  wine,  because  some  people  will  be  drunk,  is  to  be 
condemned.  A  man  cannot  abuse  any  thing  but  what  is  good 
in  itself;  and  I  believe  tbat  this  rule  has  only  regard  to  the 
popular  vice ;  it  is  a  bridle  for  calves,  by  which  neither  sainta, 
whom  we  hear  speak  so  highly  of  themselves,  nor  the  philos- 
ophers, nor  the  divines,  will  be  curbed ;  neither  will  I,  who 
am  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  If  these  folks  do  not  ex- 
pressly name  themselves,  yet  they  take  good  care,  whenever 
an  occasion  offers,  to  exhibit  themselves  so  manifestly  before 
you  that  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  Of  what  does  Socrates 
treat  more  largely  than  of  himself?  To  what  does  he  more 
direct  and  address  the  discourses  of  his  disciples  than  to  speak 
of  themselves ;  not  of  the  lesson  in  their  book,  but  of  the 
essence  and  motion  of  their  souls?  We  confess  ourselves 
religiously  to  God  and  our  confessor,  as  our  neighbours  ^  do 
to  all  the  people.  But  it  may  be  said, — ^  there  we  speak 
nothing  but  accusation  against  ourselves."  Why  then  we  say 
all,  for  our  very  virtue  itself  is  fiuilty  and  repentable.  My 
trade  and  my  art  is  to  live.  He  that  forbids  me  to  speak 
according  to  my  own  sense,  experience,  and  practice,  may  as 
well  enjoin  an  aix^tect  not  to  speak  of  building  according  to 
his  own  knowledge,  but  according  to  that  of  his  neighbour ; 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  another,  and  not  according  to 
his  own.  If  it  be  vainglory  for  a  man  to  publish  his  own 
virtues,  why  does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Hortenr 
dus,  and  Hortensius  that  of  Gcero  ?  Perhaps  they  mean 
that  I  should  give  testimony  of  myself  by  works  and  cfiecta, 
pot  barely  by  words ;  I  chiefiy  paint  my  thoughts,  an  inform 

1  TIm  Pxoteftonti, 
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subject,  and  incapable  of  operative  production,  lis  all  that 
t  can  do  to  conch  it  in  this  aiiy  bodj  of  the  voice.  The 
wisest  and  devoutest  men  have  lived  in  the  greatest  care  to 
avoid  all  discovery  of*  works ;  effects  would  speak  more  of 
fin-tone  than  of  me.  Thej  manifest  their  own  office,  and  not 
mine;  but  nncertainlj,  and  bj  conjecture.  They  are  but 
patterns  <^  some  one  particular  virtue.  I  expose  myself 
entire ;  'tis  an  anatomy  where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  mus- 
cles, and  tendons  are  apparent,  each  of  them  in  its  proper 
place.  The  effect  of  coughing  produced  one  part,  the  effect 
of  paleness  or  heart-beating  another,  but  this  doubtfidly.  I 
do  not  write  my  acts,  but  myself  and  my  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  must  be  very  prudent  in  val- 
uing himself,  and  equally  conscientious  to  give 
a  true  report,  be  it  better  or  worse,  indifferent-  abi*  thing  tx  a 
ly.    If  I  thought  myself  perfectly  good  and  ^Sa»  npon^hiBfr- 
wise,  I  would  sound  it  forth  to  good  purpose.  "*  ' 
To  speak  less  of  a  man's  self  than  what  one  really  is,  is  folly, 
not  modes^ ;  and  to  take  that  £ot  current  pay  which  is  under 
a  man's  value  is  pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  according  to 
Aristotie ;  ^  no  virtue  assists  itself  with  &lsehood ;  truth  is 
never  the  matter  for  error ;  to  speak  more  of  one's  self  than  « 
is  really  true  is  not  always  presumption,  'tis  moreover  very 
often  folly;  to  be  immeasurably  pleased  with  what  one  is, 
and  to  &I1  into  an  indiscreet  self-love,  is  the  substance  of  this 
vice.    The  best  remedy  for  it  is  to  do  quite  contrary  to  what 
these  people  direct,  who,  in  forbidding  us  to  speak  of  our* 
selves,  do  consequentiy  at  the  same  time  interdict  thinking  of 
ourselves.    Pride  dwells  in  the  thought;  the  tongue  can 
have  but  very  little  share  in  it 

They  fimcy  that  to  think  of  one's  self  is  to  be  delighted 
with  one's  self;  that  to  frequent  and  to  converse  with  one's 
self  is  to  be  oveivindulgent.  But  this  excess  arises  only  in 
tbose  who  take  but  a  superficial  view  of  themselves,  and  ded- 
ioate  their  main  inspection  to  their  affiurs ;  that  call  medita- 
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don  raving  and  idleness^  and  fumisking  and  fitting  ourselyes 
up  building  castles  in  the  air ;  looking  upon  themselves  as  a 
third  person  onlj,  and  a  stranger.  If  anj  one  is  charmed 
with  his  own  knowledge,  whilst  he  looks  only  on  those  below 
him,  let  him  but  turn  his  eye  upward  toward  past  ages  and 
his  pride  will  be  abated,  when  he  shall  there  find  so  many 
thousand  wits  that  trample  him  under  foot  If  he  enter  into 
a  flattering  vanity  of  his  personal  valour,  let  him  but  recol- 
lect the  lives  of  Scipio,  Epaminondas,  so  many  armies  and 
nations  that  leave  him  so  far  behind,  and  he  will  be  cured  of 
his  self-opinion.  No  particular  quality  can  make  any  man 
proud,  that  will  at  the  same  time  put  the  so  many  weak  and 
imperfect  ones  he  has  in  him  in  the  other  scale,  and  the  noth- 
ingness of  human  condition  to  balance  the  weight  Because 
Socrates  had  alone  digested  to  purpose  the  precept  of  his 
Wh  Soentoi  wm  ^^^  "  '^^  know  himself;  **  and  by  that  study 
Mokoned  the  only  was  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  setting  himself 
at  nought,  he  only  was  reputed  worthy  the  title 
of  a  sage.  Whoever  shall  so  know  himself,  let  lum  boldly 
speak  out  and  make  himself  known. 


CHAPTER  YIL 

OF  BECOMPENSES   OF  HONOUK. 

Those  who  wrote  the  life  of  Augustus  Cffisar*  observe 
nonormiy  nwards  ^^  ^  ^  military  discipline — ^that  he  was  won- 
JUS^  ^te  4l5r"  derfuUy  Hberal  of  giifts  to  men  of  merit;  but 
gmt  diMrotfon.  ^^^  as  to  the  pure  recompenses  of  honour  he 
was  altogether  as  sparing ;  he  himself  had  been  gratified  by 
his  unde  with  all  the  military  recompenses  before  he  had 

1  Sodtoniiis, «»  ViHu 
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e?er  been  in  the  field.  It  was  a  pretty  invention,  and  received 
Into  most  governments  of  the  world,  to  institate  certain  vain 
and  in  themselves  valueless  distinctions,  to  honour  and  rec- 
ompense valour  or  virtue ;  such  as  crowns  of  laurel,  oak,  and 
myrtle ;  the  particular  fashion  of  some  garment ;  the  privi- 
lege to  ride  in  a  coach  in  the  city,  or  to  have  a  torch  by  night ; 
some  peculiar  place  assigned  in  public  assemblies ;  the  pre- 
rogative of  certain  additional  names  and  titles ;  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  their  bearing  of  coats  of  arms,  and  the  like ;  the 
use  of  which,  according  to  the  several  humours  of  nations, 
has  been  variously  received,  and  does  yet  continue. 

We  in  France,  as  also  several  of  our  neighbours,  have  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  that  were  instituted  only  orden  of  kni^t- 
for  this  end.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  good  JSSJJTSjTS*' 
and  profitable  custom  to  find  out  an  acknowl-  ^*°*- 
edgment  for  the  worth  of  excellent  and  extraordinary  men ; 
and  to  satisfy  their  ambition  with  rewards  that  are  not  at  all 
costly  either  to  prince  or  people.  And  what  has  been  always 
found  both  by  ancient  experience,  and  which  we  ourselves 
may  also  have  observed  in  our  own  times,  that  men  of  qual- 
ity have  ever  been  more  jealous  of  such  recompenses  than 
of  those  wherein  there  was  gain  and  profit,  is  not  without 
very  good  ground  and  reason.  If  with  reward,  which  ought 
to  be  simply  a  recompense  of  honour,  they  should  mix  other 
emoluments,  and  add  riches,  this  mixture,  instead  of  procur- 
ing an  increase  of  esteem,  would  vilify  and  debase  it.  The 
order  of  St  Michael,^  which  has  been  so  long  The  order  of  st 
in  repute  amongst  us,  had  no  greater  commod-  *"*****• 
ity  than  that  it  had  no  communication  with  any  other ;  which 
produced  this  effect,  that  formerly  there  was  no  ofiice  or  title 
whatever  to  which  the  gentry  pretended  with  so  great  a  de- 
sire and  affection  as  they  did  to  this  order ;  nor  quality  that 
carried  with  it  more  respect  and  grandeur ;  virtue  more  will- 
ingly embracing  and  with  greater  ambition  aspiring  to  a  rec- 
ompense truly  her  own,  and  rather  honourable  than  beneficial. 

1  inttUoted  bj  an  ordonoftnoe  of  LO11I0  XL  »t  Ambolse,  Ist  Aogcut,  1409. 
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For,  in  truth,  the  other  rewards  have  not  so  great  a  dignity 
in  them,  hj  reason  thej  are  laid  out  upon  all  sorts  of  occa- 
sions.  With  money  a  man  pays  the  wages  of  a  servant^  the 
diligence  of  a  courier,  dancing,  vaulting,  speaking,  and  the 
vilest  offices  we  receive  ;  nay,  we  reward  vice  with  it,  too,  as 
flattery,  treachery,  and  pimping ;  and  therefore  'tis  no  wonder 
if  virtue  less  desires,  and  less  willingly  receives,  this  common 
sort  of  payment,  than  that  which  is  proper  and  peculiar  to 
her,  as  heing  truly  generous  and  noble.  Augustus  was  right 
in  being  a  better  husband  and  more  sparing  of  this  than  the 
otherj  by  how  much  honour  is  a  privilege  that  extracts  its 
principal  essence  from  its  rarity,  and  virtue  the  same. 

Cni  mains  est  nemo,  qnis  bonus  esse  potest?  ^ 

"  To  whom  none  seemeth  bad,  who  good  can  seem?  " 

We  do  not  intend  it  for  a  commendation  when  we  say  that 
such  a  one  is  careful  in  the  bringing  up  of  his  children,  by 
reason  it  is  a  common  act,  how  just  and  well  done  soever,  no 
more  than  we  commend  a  great  tree  where  the  whole  forest 
Valour  of  the  dti-  is  the  same.  I  do  not  think  that  any  citizen  of 
tens  o  parta.  gpart^  valued  himself  upon  his  valour,  it  being 
the  universal  virtue  of  the  whole  nation,  and  as  little  prided 
himself  upon  his  fidelity  and  contempt  of  riches.  There  is  no 
recompense  to  virtue,  how  great  soever,  that  is  once  become 
a  general  custom ;  and  I  know  not  withal  whether  we  can 
ever  call  it  great,  being  common. 

Seeing  then  that  these  rewards  of  honour  have  no  other 
value  and  estimation  but  only  this,  that  few  people  e^joy 
them,  'tis  but  to  be  liberal  of  them  to  bring  them  down  to 
nothing.  And  though  there  should  be  more  men  found 
than  in  former  times  worthy  of  our  order,^  the  value  of  it, 
nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  abated,  nor  the  honour  made 
cheap ;  and  it  may  easily  happen  that  more  may  merit  it  now 
than  formerly ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  that  so  easily  difluses 
itself  as  that  of  militajy  valour.    There  is  another  true,  per* 

1  Martial,  ifl.  82.  t  Thai  of  St.  MkhaeL 
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feet,  and  philosophical,  of  which  I  do  not  speak  (and  only 
make  use  of  the  word  in  the  common  acceptation),  much 
greater  than  this,  and  more  full,  which  is  a  strength  and  as- 
snrance  of  soul,  despising  equally  all  sorts  of  adverse  acci- 
dents, equahle,  uniform,  and  constant,  of  which  ours  is  but  a 
little  ray.  Use,  bringing  up,  example  and  custom,  can  do  all 
in  all  io  the  establishment  of  that  which  I  am  speaking  of, 
and  with  great  facility  render  it  common,  as  by  the  experi- 
ence of  our  civil  war  is  manifest  enough ;  and  whoever  could 
at  this  instant  unite  us  all.  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  into  one 
body,  and  set  us  upon  some  common  enterprise,  we  shoidd 
make  our  ancient  military  reputation  flourish  again.  It  is 
most  certain  that  in  times  past  the  recompense  of  this  order 
had  not  only  a  regard  to  valour,  but  had  a  farther  prospect 
It  never  was  the  reward  of  a  valiant  soldier,  but  of  a  great 
captain ;  the  science  of  obeying  was  not  reputed  worthy  of 
80  honourable  a  guerdon.  There  was  therein  a  more  univer- 
sal militaiy  expertness  required,  which  comprehended  the 
most  and  the  greatest  qualities  of  a  military  man :  Neque 
emm  ecedem  militares  et  imperatorice  artes  sunt,  ^  For  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  and  of  a  general  are  not  the  same ;  ** 
and,  besides,  a  man  was  to  be  of  a  birth  and  rank  suitable  to 
such  a  dignity.  But  I  say,  though  more  men  should  be  wor- 
thy now  than  formerly,  yet  ought  it  not  to  be  more  liberally 
distributed ;  and  it  were  better  to  fall  short  and  not  give  it  to 
all  to  whom  it  may  be  due,  than  for  ever  to  lose,  as  we  have 
lately  done,  ihe  fruit  of  so  useful  an  invention.  No  man  of 
spuit  will  vouchsafe  to  advantage  himself  with  what  is  in 
common  with  many ;  and  such  of  the  present  time  as  have 
least  merited  this  recompense  make  the  greater  show  of  dis- 
claiming it,  intending  thereby  to  be  ranked  with  those  to 
whom  so  much  wrong  has  been  done,  by  the  unworthy  con- 
ferring and  debasing  the  distinction  which  was  their  particular 
rig^ 

Now  to  expect^  in  obliterating  and  abolishing  this,  sud- 
denly to  create  and  bring  into  credit  a  like  institution,  is  not 
Toun.  4 
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itbdUkaifcto     a  proper  attempt  for  so  licentaoos  and  sick 

bring  a  new  order        ..  .,  .     •         i.«  i_  j    .^ 

arkuifhthood  a  time  as  this  m  which  we  now  are;  and  it 
intocmut.  wiU  faU  out  that  the  last*  will,  from  its  birth, 
incur  the  same  inconveniences  that  have  ruined  the  other. 
The  rules  for  the  dispensing  of  this  new  order  had  need  to 
be  extremely  dipped,  and  bound  under  great  restrictions,  to 
give  it  authority ;  and  this  tumultuous  season  is  incapable  of 
such  a  curb.  Besides  that,  before  this  can  be  brought  into 
reputation,  'tis  necessary  that  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  the 
contempt  into  which  it  is  fallen,  should  be  totally  buried  in 
oblivion. 

This  place  might  naturally  enough  admit  of  some  discourse 
upon  the  consideration  of  valour,  and  the  difference  of  this 
virtue  from  others ;  but  Plutarch  having  so  often  handled 
this  subject,  I  should  give  myself  an  unnecessary  trouble  to 
repeat  what  he  has  said.  But  this,  neverthe- 
irirtue  unong  the  less,  is  worth  considering,  that  our  nation  places 
valour  {vcdUance)  in  the  highest  degree  of  vir- 
tue, as  the  very  word  itself  shows,  being  derived  from  value 
(valeur) ;  and  that,  according  to  our  custom,  when  we  mean  a 
worthy  man,  or  a  man  of  value  (homme  vaiUant),  it  is  only 
in  our  court  style  to  say  a  valiant  man,  after  the  Roman  way ; 
fiur  the  general  appellation  of  virtue  with  them  takes  etymol- 
ogy frxHn  force.'  The  proper,  sole,  and  essential  occupation 
of  the  French  nobility  and  gentry  is  the  practice  of  arms. 
It  is  likely  that  the  first  virtue  which  discovered  itself 
amongst  men,  and  that  has  given  some  advantage  over 
others,  was  this,  by  which  the  strongest  and  most  valiant 
have  mastered  the  weaker,  and  acquired  a  particular  rank 
and  reputation,  whence  this  honour  and  name  remained  to 
them.  Or  else  that  these  nations,  being  very  warlike,  have 
given  the  preeminence  to  that  of  the  virtues  which  was  most 
fioniliar  to  them,  and  which  they  thought  of  the  most  worthy 

1  The  order  of  Saint  Esprit  (the  H0I7  de  ibroe;  la  fbroe  est  la  baee  de  tonte 

Aoet),   inttitiited  by   Henry  IIL   in  Tertu;  la  Terta  n*appartient  qii%  vn 

1S78.  fttre  foible  par  sa  nature,  et  ibrt  par  m 

n  lircMt,  «<f     "Lenot  de  vtrtmikni  Tolonte.'*— BovMiav,  JMb,  1. 
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eharacter.  Just  as  our  passion,  and  the  feverish  solicitude  we 
have  of  the  chastity  <^  women  makes  the  saying  a  good 
woman,  a  woman  of  worth,  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue, 
to  fflgnify  no  more  than  a  chaste  woman ;  as  if  to  oblige  her 
to  that  one  duty,  we  were  indifferent  to  all  the  rest;  and  gave  ^ 
them  the  reins  to  all  other  £Btults  whatever,  to  compound  for 
that  one  of  incondnenoe. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  THB  AFFBGTION  OF  FATHESS  TO  THEIB  OHILDKBK* 

To  Madame  L^Estusae} 

Madam,  if  the  strangeness  and  novehy  of  my  subject, 
which  generally  give  value  to  things,  do  not  save  me,  I  shall 
never  come  off  with  honour  from  this  foolish  attempt;  but  'tis 
BO  fantastic,  and  carries  a  face  so  unlike  the  common  custom, 
that  the  oddness  of  it  may  perhaps  make  it  pass.  'Tis  a  mel- 
ancholic humour,  and  consequently  a  humour  very  much  op- 
posed to  my  natural  complesion,  engendered  by  Uie  pensive- 
ness  of  the  solitude  into  which  for  some  years  past  I  have 
retired  myself,  that  first  put  into  my  head  this  idle  £uicy  of 
writing;  wherein,  finding  myself  totally  unprovided  and 
en^pty  of  other  matters,  I  presented  myself  to  myself  for 
argument  and  subject.  Tis  the  only  book  in  the  world  of  its 
kind,  and  of  a  wild  and  extravagant  design.  Indeed,  there 
18  nothing  worth  remark  but  the  extravagancy  in  this  affiur ; 
for  in  a  subject  so  vain  and  frivolous  the  best  workman  in  the 
world  could  not  have  given  it  a  form  fit  to  recommend  it  to 
any  manner  of  esteeuL  Now,  madam,  being  to  draw  my 
1  Xhi  nn  of  tbii  Ifldj  aoe«mptnM  MooftAigne  in  Up  iovn^ 
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own  picture  to  the  life,  I  should  have  omitted  an  important 
feature,  had  I  not  represented  in  it  the  honour  I  have  ever 
paid  to  your  merits ;  and  I  have  chosen  to  say  this  expressly 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  by  reason  that,  among  your  other 
,  excellent  qualities,  the  love  you  have  shown  to  your  children 
holds  one  of  the  cluef  places.  Whoever  shall  know  at  what 
age  Monsieur  d*  Estissac,  your  husband,  left  you  a  widow,  the 
great  and  honourable  matches  have  since  been  offered  to  you, 
as  many  and  as  great  as  to  any  lady  of  your  condition  in 
France;  the  firmness  and  steadhiess  wherewith  you  have 
sustained  for  so  many  years,  through  so  many  sharp  difficul- 
ties, the  charge  and  conduct  of  their  affairs,  which  have  kept 
you  in  agitation  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  which 
yet  hold  you,  as  it  were,  besieged,  and  the  happy  direction 
you  have  given  all  these,  either  by  your  prudence  or  good 
fortune,  will  easily  conclude  with  me  that  we  have  not  a 
more  striking  example  than  yours  of  maternal  affection  in  our 
times. 

I  praise  God,  madam,  that  it  has  been  so  well  employed ; 
for  the  great  hopes  that  Monsieur  d*  Estissac,  your  son,  gives 
of  himself,  are  sufficient  assurances  that,  when  he  comes  to 
age,  you  will  reap  from  him  all  the  obedience  and  gratitude 
of  a  very  good  man.  But  forasmuch  as  by  reason  of  his 
tender  years  he  has  not  been  capable  of  taking  notice  of 
those  numberless  offices  of  kindness  which  he  has  received 
fix)m  you,  I  will  take  care,  if  these  papers  ever  fall  into  his 
hands,  when  I  shall  neither  have  mouth  nor  speech  left  to 
deliver  it  to  him,  that  he  shall  receive  from  me  this  testimony, 
in  all  truth,  which  shall  be  more  effectually  manifested  to  him 
by  their  own  effects,  and  by  which  he  will  see  and  feel  that 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  France  who  stands  more  indebted 
to  a  mother's  care  than  he  does ;  and  that  he  cannot  for  the 
fixture  give  a  better  nor  more  certain  proof  of  his  own  worth 
and  virtue,  than  by  acknowledging  you  for  that  excellent 
mother  you  are. 

If  there  be  any  law  truly  natural,  that  is  to  say,  any  in- 
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0tmct  that  is  seen  universally,  and  Perpetually  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
imprinted  in  both  beasts  and  men  (which  is  not  puents  towazd 
without  oontroversy),  I  can  say  that,  m  my  gnaur  than  tiut 
opinion,  next  to  the  care  every  animal  has  of  imrds  them,  and 
his  own  preservation,  and  to  avoid  that  which  ^  ^' 
may  hurt  him,  the  affection  that  the  begetter  bears  to  his  ofP- 
spring  holds  the  second  place  in  rank.  And  seeing  that  na- 
ture seems  to  have  recommended  it  to  us,  having  regard  to 
the  extension  and  progression  of  the  successive  pieces  of  this 
machine  of  hers ;  'tis  no  wonder  that,  on  the  contrary,  that 
of  children  towards  their  parents  is  not  so  great  To  which 
we  may  add  this  other  Aristotelian  consideration,  that  he  who 
confers  a  benefit  on  any  one  loves  him  better  than  he  is  be- 
loved by  him  again ;  and  that  he  to  whom  it  is  due  loves 
better  than  him  from  whom  it  is  due ;  ^  and  that  every  artificer 
is  fonder  of  his  work  than,  if  that  work  had  sense,  it  would 
be  of  the  artificer ;  by  reason  that  it  is  dear  to  us  to  be,  and 
to  be  consists  in  moving  and  action ;  whereby  every  one  has, 
in  s(mie  sort,  a  being  in  his  work.  Whoever  confers  a  ben- 
efit, exercises  a  fine  and  honest  action ;  he  who  receives  it, 
exercises  the  utile  only.  Now  the  utile  is  much  less  amiable 
than  the  hanestum ;  the  hanesium  is  stable  and  permanent, 
supplying  him  who  has  done  it  with  a  continual  gratification. 
The  uHle  loses  itself  easily  slides  away,  and  the  memory  of 
it  is  neither  so  fresh  nor  so  pleasing.  Those  things  are  dearest 
to  us  that  have  cost  us  most ;  and  giving  is  more  chargeable 
than  receiving. 

Since  it  has  pleased  Grod  to  endue  us  with  some  capacity 
of  weighing  and  considering  things,  to  the  end 
we  may  not,  like  brutes,  be  servilely  subjected  an  creat«i  c 


and  enslaved  by  the  laws  common  to  both,  but  "***°  °** 
that  we  should  by  judgment,  and  a  voluntary  liberty,  apply 
ourselves  to  them ;  we  ought,  indeed,  sometimes  to  yield  to 
the  simple  authority  of  nature,  but  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
tyrannically  hurried  away, and  transported  by  her;  reason 

1  Ariftotle,  Ethict,  ix.  7. 
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•lone  should  have  the  conduct  of  our  inclinations.  I,  for  mj 
part*  have  a  strange  distaste  to  those  inclinations  that  are 
started  in  us,  without  the  mediation  and  direction  of  the  judg- 
m^it ;  as,  upon  the  subject  I  am  speaking  of,  I  cannot  enter- 
tain that  passion  of  dandling  and  caressing  an  infant  scarcely 
bom,  haying,  as  yet,  neither  motion  of  soul,  nor  shape  of  body 
distinguishable,  by  which  they  can  render  themselves  lov- 
able ;  and  have  not  willingly  suffered  them  to  be  nursed  near 
me.     A  true  and  well-regulated  affection  ought  to  spring  up, 

and  increase  with  the  knowle^  they  give  us 
theioveofparanti  of  themselvcs,  and  then,  if  they  are  worthy  of 

it,  natural  propension  going  hand  in  hand  with 
reason,  to  cherish  them  with  a  truly  paternal  love ;  and  to 
judge  and  discern  also  if  they  be  otherwise,  still  submitdng 
ourselves  to  reason,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  nature.  It 
is  often  quite  the  reverse ;  and  most  commonly  we  find  our- 
selves more  taken  with  the  first  trotting  about,  and  little 
ways  and  plays  of  our  children,  than  we  are  afterwards  with 
their  formed  actions ;  as  if  we  had  loved  them  for  our  sport, 
like  monkeys,  and  not  as  men.  And  some  there  are  who  are 
very  liberal  in  buying  them  playthings  when  they  are  chil- 
dren, who  are  very  close-handed  for  the  least  necessary  ex- 
pense when  they  grow  up.  Nay,  to  such  degree  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  jealousy  of  seeing  them  appear  in,  and  enjoy  the 
world,  when  we  are  about  to  leave  it,  renders  us  more  nig- 
gardly and  stingy  towards  them ;  it  vexes  us  that  they  tread 
upon  our  heels,  as  if  to  solicit  us  to  go  out ;  but  if  this  be  to 
be  feared,  since  the  order  of  things  will  have  it  so,  that  they 
cannot,  to  speak  the  truth,  be  or  live  but  at  the  expense  of 
our  being  and  life,  we  should  never  meddle  with  getting 
children. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  cruelty  and  injustice  not  to  receive 
them  into  the  share  and  society  of  our  goods,  and  not  to  make 
them  partakers  in  the  intelligence  of  our  domestic  afiairs 
when  they  are  capable,  and  not  to  lessen  and  contract  our 
own  expenses,  to  make  the  more  room  for  theirs,  seeing  we 
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begat  them  to  that  effect  Tis  unjust  that  an  old  fellow, 
deaf,  lame,  and  half  dead,  should  alone,  in  a  oomer  of  the 
chimney,  enjoy  the  goods  that  were  sufficient  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  advancement  of  many  children,  and  suffer  them  in 
&e  mean  time  to  lose  their  best  years  for  want  of  means  to 
put  themselres  forward  in  the  public  service,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  men.  A  man  by  this  means  drives  them  to  des- 
perate courses,  and  to  seek  out  by  any  means,  how  unjust  or 
dishonourable  soever,  to  provide  for  their  own  support ;  as  I 
have,  in  my  time,  seen  several  young  men  of  good  birth  so 
addicted  to  stealing  that  no  correction  could  cure  them  of  it. 
I  know  one  of  a  very  good  fkmily,  to  whom,  at  toum  men  git^n 
the  request  of  a  brother  of  his,  a  very  honest  ***  *^^- 
and  brave  gentleman,  I  once  spoke  on  this  account;  who 
made  answer,  and  confessed  to  me  roundly  that  he  had  been 
pnt  upon  this  dirty  practice  by  the  severity  and  avarice  of  his 
fiUher ;  but  that  he  was  now  so  accustomed  to  it  he  could  not 
leave  it  off  At  this  very  time  he  had  been  entrapped  steal- 
ing a  lady's  rings,  being  come  into  her  chamber  as  she  was 
dressiDg,  with  several  others.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  a  storf 
I  had  heard  of  another  gentleman  so  perfect  and  accomplished 
in  this  genteel  trade  in  his  youth  that,  after  he  came  to  his 
estate,  and  resolved  to  give  it  over,  could  not  hold  his  hands, 
neverdieless,  if  he  passed  by  a  shop  where  he  saw  any  thing 
he  liked,  from  catching  it  up,  thou^  it  put  him  to  the  shame 
of  sending  afterwards  to  pay  for  it  And  I  have  myself  seen 
several  so  habituated  to  this  laudable  quality  that  even 
amongst  their  comrades  they  could  not  forbear  filching, 
though  with  intent  to  restore  what  they  had  taken.  I  am  a 
Crascon,  and  yet  there  is  no  vice  I  so  little  understand  as 
that ;  I  hate  it  even  something  more  by  disposition  than  I 
condenm  it  by  my  reason ;  I  do  not  so  much  as  desire  any 
thmg  of  another  man's.  This  province  of  ours  q^^^  genenojy 
Is,  in  truth,  a  little  more  suspected  than  the  ^«*^  *<>  »*^- 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  we  have 
■ften  seen,  in  our  times,  men  of  good  families  of  othet  prov- 
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inoesi  in  the  hands  of  justice,  convicted  of  several  abominable 
thefts.  I  fear  this  offence  is,  in  some  sort,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  forementioned  vice  of  the  £stthers« 

And  if  a  man  should  tell  me,  as  a  lord  of  very  good  un- 
derstanding once  did,  ^^  That  he  hoarded  up  wealth,  not  to 
extract  any  other  fruit  and  use  from  his  parsimony,  but  to 
make  himself  honoured  and  sought  after  by  his  own  rela- 
tions ;  and  that,  age  having  deprived  him  of  all  other  powers, 
it  was  the  only  remaining  remedy  to  maintain  his  authority 
in  his  family,  and  to  keep  him  from  being  neglected  and 
despised  by  all  the  world,"  (and,  in  truth,  not  only  old  age, 
but  all  other  imbecility,  according  to  Aristotle,^  is  the  pro- 
moter of  avarice,)  this  is  something,  but  it  is  physic  for  a 
disease  that  a  man  should  prevent  altogether.  A  father  is 
_  .         very  miserable  that  has  no  other  hold  of  his 

-s  Tne  mMii0  oj  •^ 

r         whiohaikther       children's  affcctions  than  the  need  they  have  of 

^  dionld  prooim 

fherespeotofhif  his  assistance,  if  that  can  be  called  affection; 
he  must  render  himself  worthy  to  be  respected 
by  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  beloved  by  his  bounty  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners.  Even  the  very  ashes  of  a  rich 
matter  have  their  value,  and  we  generally,  by  custom,  have 
the  bones  and  relics  of  worthy  men  in  regard  and  reverence. 
No  old  age  can  be  so  ruinous  and  offensive  in  a  man  who  has 
passed  his  life  in  honour,  but  it  must  be  venerable,  especially 
to  his  children ;  the  soul  of  whom  he  must  have  trained  up 
to  their  duty  by  reason,  not  by  necessity  and  the  need  they 
have  of  him,  nor  by  roughness  and  force : — 

Et  errat  longe,  ine&  qoidem  8enteiit{&, 
Qui  imperiam  oredat  esse  graylas  aat  stabilins 
Vi  qaod  fit,  qnam  Ulnd  qaod  axnicitia  adjimgitiir.^ 

**  And  he  extremely  differs  from  my  sense, 
Who  thinks  the  pow*r  obtained  by  violeice 
Can  ever  prove  more  solid  and  secure, 
Than  that  which  friendship's  softer  means  procnre.'* 

I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  a  gentle  soul 

1  Ethia,  fv.  8.  s  Terence,  Ad^>h.  S.  1, 40. 
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(hat  is  designed  for  honour  and  liberty.    There  yj^,^^^  j^  ^^ 
is,  I  know  not  what  of  servile  in  rigour  and  education  of  ehU- 

dren  condesuwd. 

restndnt ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  is  not 
to  be  done  by  reason,  prudence,  and  address,  is  never  to  be 
effected  by  force.  I  myself  was  brought  up  after  that  man- 
ner, and  they  tell  me  that  in  all  my  first  age,  I  never  felt  the 
rod  but  twice,  and  then  very  slightly.  I  have  practised  the 
same  method  with  my  children,  who  all  of  them  died  at  nurse, 
except  Leonora,^  my  only  daughter,  who  escaped  that  misfor- 
tune, and  has  arrived  to  the  age  of  six  years  and  upward, 
without  other  correction  for  her  childish  faults  (her  mother's 
indulgence  easily  concurring)  than  words  only,  and  those 
very  gentle;  and,  though  my  expectation  should  be  frus- 
trated, there  are  other  causes  enough  to  lay  the  fault  on, 
without  blaming  my  discipline,  which  I  know  to  be  natural 
and  just.  I  should  in  this  have  been  even  more  scrupulous 
towards  males,  as  bom  to. less  subjection,  and  more  free ;  I 
should  have  loved  to  swell  their  hearts  with  ingenuousness 
and  freedom.  I  have  never  observed  other  effects  of  whip- 
ping unless  to  render  children  more  cowardly  or  more  wilful 
and  obstinate. 

Do  we  desire  to  be  beloved  of  our  children  ?  would  we 
remove  from  them  all  occasion  of  wishing  our  The  trae  ^v  ta 
death  (though  no  occasion  of  so  horrid  a  wish  ^5?t£P^£* 
can  either  be  just  or  excusable,  NuUum  scelus  ^^^ 
rationem  habet :  ^  No  crime  can  have  a  reason ")  ?  Let  us 
reascmably  accommodate  their  lives  with  what  is  in  our  power* 
In  order  to  this,  we  should  not  marry  so  young  that  our  age 
shall  in  a  manner  be  confounded  with  theirs ;  for  this  incon- 
venienoe  plunges  us  into  many  very  great  difficulties ;  I  speak 
more  especially  of  the  gentry  who  are  of  a  condition  wherein 
they  have  little  to  do,  and  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon  their 
income ;  for,  in  other  conditions,  where  life  is  dedicated  to 
money,  the  plurality  and  numbers  of  children  is  an 


>llon«algM  fpaiks  again  of  his  daughter  in  Book  Itt.  0.6.    She  iras  aftorwudi 
triltil  to  the  Vtooonnt  de  Oamaehet. 
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increase  to  good  husbandry,  and  Uiej  are  so  manj  new  toolf 
and  instruments  wherewith  to  grow  rich. 

I  married  at  three-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  agree  in 
The  mosfe  proper  *^®  Opinion  for  thirty-five,  which  is  said  to  be 
•ceformmrrtaee.  that  of  Aristotle.^  Plato  will  have  nobody 
marry  before  thirty,  but  he  has  reason  to  laugh  at  those  who 
undertake  the  work  of  marriage  after  fiye  fuid  fifty,  and  to 
condemn  their  offspring  as  unworthy  of  aliment  and  life. 
Thales  gave  it  the  truest  limits,  who  when  young,  and  being 
importuned  by  his  mother  to  marry,  answered,  ''  That  it  was 
too  soon ; "  and  being  grown  in  years,  and  urged  again,  ^  That 
it  was  too  late."  '  A  man  must  deny  opportunity  to  eyery 
importunate  action.  The  ancient  Qaala  *  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mu       ^  very  great  reproach  for  a  man  to  have  to  do 

The  use  of  women         j  10  r  ^ 

enerratee  young  with  a  woman  before  he  was  twenty  years  ot 
age;  and  strictly  recommended  to  the  men  who 
designed  themselves  for  war  the  keeping  their  virginity  till 
weU  grown  in  years,  forasmuch  as  courage  is  abated  and 
diverted  by  the  use  of  women : — 

Ma  or  conginnto  ii  giorinetta  sposa, 
£  lieto  omai,  de*  figli,  era  invUito 
Ne  gli  affetti  di  padre  e  di  marito.^ 
**  But  now  being  married  to  a  fair  jonng  wife, 
He's  quite  fall'n  off  from  his  old  course  of  life: 
His  mettle  is  grown  rusty,  and  his  care 
His  wife  and  children  do  betwixt  them  share." 

Muleasses,*  King  of  Tunis,  he  whom  the  £mperor  Charlea 
the  Fiflh  restored  to  the  kingdom,  reproached  the  memoiy 
of  his  father,  Mahomet,  with  the  frequentaticm  of  women, 
styling  him  loose,  effeminate,  and  a  getter  of  children.  The 
Greek  History  observes  of  Iccus,  the  Tarentine,  of  Crisso, 
Astyllus,  Diopompus,  and  others,  that,  to  keep  their  bodies  in 
order  for  the  Olympic  games,  and  such  like  exercises,  they 

1  At  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book  0/ the  mans,  De  Betto  GalHcOy  t1.  21,   **<hi| 

BepMic;  but  Aristotle  uys,  tnna  thirty  dintisslm6     Impnberee     permanMrant, 

Id  thirty •flTe.  ma^m^^ii  inter  snoe  ftmnt  Undem,**  fto. 

<  Diogenee  Leert.  in  VUA.  *  Taaso,  JerwaUm^  Ub.  x.  stanm  89. 

•  What  Monta%ne  aeeribee  here  to  the  i  llaky  Hassan, 
flanls,  Oaear  says  expnuij  of  the  G«r- 
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denied  themselves  during  that  preparation  all  commerce  with 
Venus.  In  a  certain  country  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  men 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  till  after  they  were  forty  years 
of  age,  and  yet  the  girls  were  allowed  to  do  so  at  ten.  Tis 
not  time  for  a  gentleman  of  five-and-thirty  years  old  to  give 
place  to  his  son  who  is  twenty ;  he  being  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  serve  both  in  the  camp  and  court  of  his  prince,  he  has 
himself  need  of  all  his  money ;  and  yet,  doubtless  ought  to 
allow  his  son  a  share,  but  not  so  great  a  one  as  wholly  to  dis- 
fiimish  himself;  and  for  such  a  one,  the  saying  that  fathers 
have  ordinarily  in  their  mouths,  **I  will  not  put  off  my 
clothes  till  I  go  to  bed,"  is  proper  enough. 

But  a  father,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  and  de- 
prived, by  his  weakness  and  want  of  health,  of 
me  common  society  of  men,  wrongs  himself  and  saperannnated 
his,  to  rake  together  a  great  mass  of  useless  his^estate  to  b£' 
keasure.  He  has  lived  long  enough,  if  he  be  *^**^* 
wise,  to  have  a  mind  to  strip  himself  to  go  to  bed ;  not  to  his 
very  shirt,  I  confess,  but  to  that  and  a  good  warm  night-gown. 
The  remaining  pomps,  of  which  he  has  no  further  use,  he 
ought  voluntarily  to  surrender  to  those  to  whom  by  the  order 
of  nature  they  belong.  Tis  reason  he  should  transfer  the 
use  of  those  things  to  them,  seeing  that  nature  has  reduced 
him  to  such  a  state  that  he  cannot  enjoy  them  himself;  other- 
wise there  is,  doubtless,  ill-nature  and  envy  in  the  case.  The 
greatest  act  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  that,  in 
imitation  of  some  of  the  ancients  of  his  own  quality,  confess- 
ing it  but  reason  to  strip  ourselves  when  our  clothes  encumber 
and  grow  too  heavy  for  us,  and  to  lie  down  when  our  legs 
begin  to  fail  us,  he  resigned  his  possessions,  grandeur,  and 
power  to  his  son,  when  he  found  himself  beginning  to  lose 
the  vigour  and  steadiness  necessary  to  conduct  his  affisursy 
with  the  glory  he  had  therein  acquired. 

Solve  senescentem  mature  sanns  eqnnm,  ne 

Peccet  nd  eztremam,  ridendus,  et  flia  dacat.1 

1  Horaeo,  Epist.  1. 1, 8. 
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^  Loose  from  the  rapid  car  your  aged  horse, 
Lest  in  the  race,  derided,  left  behind, 
Jaded  he  drags  his  limbs  and  burst  his  wind.*' 

This  fault  of  not  perceiving  betimes,  and  not  being  sensible 
of  the  feebleness  and  extreme  alteration  that  age  naturally 
brings,  both  upon  the  body  and  the  mind  (which  in  mj  opin- 
ion is  equal,  if  the  soul,  indeed,  is  not  more  than  the  half), 
has  lost  the  reputation  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  world. 
I  have  known  in  my  time,  and  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  some  persons  of  very  great  quality  whom  a 
man  might  easily  discern  so  manifestly  fallen  from  that  for- 
mer sufficiency  I  was  sure  they  were  once  endued  with,  by 
the  reputation  they  had  acquired  in  their  former  years,  that  I 
could  heartily,  for  then:  own  sakes,  have  wished  them  at  hcoie 
at  their  ease,  discharged  from  those  pubUc  and  militaiy  em- 
ployments which  were  now  grown  too  heavy  for  their  shoul- 
ders. I  was  formerly  very  familiar  in  a  gentleman's  house, 
a  widower,  and  very  old,  though  liealthy  and  cheerful  enough. 
This  gentleman  had  several  daughters  to  marry,  and  a  son, 
already  of  a  ripe  age,  which  brought  upon  him  many  visits, 
and  a  great  expense,  neither  of  which  did  very  well  please 
him,  not  only  out  of  consideration  of  frugality,  but  yet  more 
for  having,  by  reason  of  his  age,  entered  into  a  course  of  life 
&r  differing  from  ours.  I  told  him,  one  day,  a  little  boldly, 
as  I  have  been  used  to  do,  that  he  would  do  better  to  give  us 
room,  and  to  leave  his  principal  house  (for  he  had  but  that 
well  situated  and  furnished)  to  his  son,  and  retire  himself  to 
an  estate  he  had  hard  by,  where  nobody  would  trouble  his 
repose,  seeing  he  could  not  otherwise  avoid  being  importuned 
by  us,  the  condition  of  his  children  considered.  He  took  my 
advice  afterwards,  and  found  an  advantage  by  so  doing. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  so  instate  them  as  not  to 
reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  to  recant ;  I,  who  am  now  arrived 
to  the  age  wherein  such  things  are  nigh  fit  to  be  done,  would 
resign  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  my  house  and  goods,  but 
with  a  power  of  revocation,  if  they  should  give  me  cause  to 
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alter  my  mind.  I  would  leave  to  them  the  use,  that  being  no 
kmger  proper  for  me;  but  of  the  general  authority  and 
power  over  all,  I  would  reserve  as  much  as  I  thought  good 
to  myself;  having  always  thought  that  it  must  needs  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  an  aged  father,  to  put  his  children  him- 
self in  the  way  of  governing  his  affairs,  and  to  have  power, 
during  his  life,  to  superintend  their  behaviour,  supplying 
&em  with  instruction  and  advice  from  his  own  experience, 
and  himself  to  transfer  the  ancient  honour  and  order  of  his 
bouse  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him,  and  by 
that  means  to  be  responsible  to  himself  (by  the  hopes  he  may 
conceive)  for  their  future  conduct.  And  in  order  to  this,  I 
would  not  avoid  their  company ;  I  would  observe  them  near 
at  himd,  and  partake,  according  to  the  condition  of  my  age, 
of  their  feasts  and  amusements.  If  I  did  not  live  amongst 
them  (which  I  could  not  ^o  without  being  a  disturbance  to 
them,  by  reason  of  the  touchiness  of  my  age,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  my  iofhrnities,  and  without  violating  also  the  rules 
and  order  of  living  I  should  then  have  set  down  to  myself), 
I  would  at  least  live  near  them  in  some  part  of  my  house, 
not  ^e  best  in  show,  but  the  most  conunodious.  Not  as  I 
saw,  some  years  ago,  a  Dean  of  St  Hilaire,  of  Poictiers,  by 
his  melancholy  given  up  to  such  a  solitude  that,  at  the  tame  I 
came  into  his  chamber,  it  had  been  two-and-twenty  years  that 
he  had  not  stepped  one  foot  out  of  it,  and  yet  had  all  his  mo- 
tions free,  and  ate,  and  was  in  perfect  health,  saving  a  little 
rheum  that  fell  upon  his  lungs.  He  would  hardly  once  in  a 
week  suffer  any  one  to  come  to  see  him;  he  always  kept 
himself  shut  up  in  his  chamber,  alone,  except  a  servant  that 
brought  him  something  to  eat,  and  did  then  but  just  come  in 
and  go  out  again.  His  employment  was  to  walk  up  and 
down,  and  read  some  book,  for  he  was  a  bit  of  a  scholar ;  but 
as  to  the  rest,  obstinately  bent  to  die  in  his  retirement,  as  he 
soon  after  did.  I  would  endeavour,  by  a  sweet  and  obliging 
oonversation,  to  create  in  my  children  a  lively  and  unfeigned 
friendship  and  good-wiH,  which,  in  weU-descended  natures,  ii 
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not  hard  to  do;  for  if  they  be  bmtes,  of  whidi  this  age  of 
ours  produces  thousands,  we  must  hate  and  avoid  them  as 
such. 

I  am  angry  at  the  custom  of  forbidding  children  to  call 
ohiidrai  oQgiii  ^^  fiither  by  the  name  of  father,  and  to  en- 
•lui  thir  2to**  ^  J^"*  ihem  another,  as  more  full  of  respect  and 
bythftnMBeof  reverence,  as  if  nature  had  not  sufficiently 
provided  for  our  authority.  We  call  God 
feUher,  and  disdain  to  have  our  children  call  us  so.  I  have 
reformed  this  error  in  my  family.^  It  is  also  folly  and  injus- 
OhUdmi  tiuitu«  ^^^  deprive  children,  when  grown  up,  of  a 
SbTaSmittUd to  ^*™^l^*^*y  ^^  ^^  fether,  and  to  carry  an 
a  fcmiiiaritjr  with  austcre  countenanoo  toward  them,  thinking  br 
that  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience ;  for  it 
is  but  a  very  idle  farce  that,  instead  of  producing  the  effect 
designed,  renders  Others  distasteful  and,  which  is  worse, 
ridiculous,  to  their  own  children.  They  have  youth  and 
vigour  in  possession,  and  consequently  the  breath  and  &vour 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  receive  these  fierce  and  tyran- 
nical looks  (mere  scarecrows)  of  a  man  without  blood,  either 
in  his  heart  or  veins,  with  mockery  and  contempt.  Though 
I  could  make  myself  feared,  I  had  yet  much  rather  make 
myself  beloved.  There  are  so  many  sorts  of  defects  in  old 
age,  so  much  impotency,  and  it  is  so  liable  to  contempt,  that 
the  best  purchase  a  man  can  make  is  the  kindness  and  afiec- 
tion  of  his  own  family ;  command  and  fear  are  no  longer  his 
weapons.  Such  a  one  I  have  known,  who,  having  been  very 
imperious  in  his  youth,  when  he  came  to  be  old,  though  he 
might  have  lived  at  his  full  ease  and  had  his  judgment  as 
entire  as  ever,  would  yet  torment  himself  and  others ;  strike, 
rant,  swear,  and  curse;  the  most  tempestuous  master  in 
France ;  fretting  himself  with  unnecessary  suspicion  and  vig- 
ilance.   And  all  this  rumble  and  clutter  but  makes  his  fomily 

1  The  Kood  King  Henry  IV.  refbrmed  it  gen,  and  wUeh  Is  a  mark  of  rabJeetfon 

also  in  his  fiitnily;  for  Per«flxe  says  he  and  sUTery;  bat  that  thej  ■honld  oall 

vonld  not  have  hit  children  oali  him  him  papa,  or  Ihther,  an  appellatkm  d 

Monelear,  an  appellation  whieh  eeemi  to  lore  and  teadaraaM. 
make  the  Ikther  and  the  children  etran- 
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cheat  him  the  sooner  and  the  more ;  of  his  bam,  his  kitchen, 
cellar,  nay,  and  his  very  purse  too,  others  have  the  greatest 
use  and  share,  whilst  he  keeps  his  keys  in  his  bosom  much 
more  carefully  than  his  ejea.  Whilst  he  hugs  himself  with 
the  frugality  of  the  pitiful  pittance  of  a  wretched  niggardly 
table,  every  thing  goes  to  wreck  and  ruin  in  every  comer  of 
his  house,'  in  play,  drink,  all  sorts  of  profusion,  making  sports 
in  their  junketings  with  hb  vain  anger  and  fruitless  parsi- 
mony. Every  one  is  a  sentinel  against  him ;  and  if  by  acd* 
dent  any  wretched  fellow  that  serves  him  is  of  another 
humour,  and  will  not  join  with  the  rest,  he  is  presently  ren- 
dered suspected  to  him,  a  bait  which  old  age  very  easily 
bites  at  of  itself.  How  often  has  this  gentleman  boasted  to 
me  in  how  great  awe  he  kept  his  family,  and  how  exact  an 
obedience  and  reverence  they  paid  him!  How  clearly  he 
saw  into  his  own  affairs ! 

Die  solus  nesoit  omnia.! 
**  He  alone  knows  nothing  of  the  matter." 

I  do  not  know  any  one  that  can  muster  more  parts,  both 
natural  and  acquired,  proper  to  maintain  such  a  dominion, 
than  he ;  yet  he  is  &llen  from  it  like  a  child.  For  this 
reason  it  is  that  I  have  picked  him  out  amongst  several 
others  that  I  know  of  the  same  humour,  for  the  greatest 
example.  It  were  matter  for  a  question  in  the  schools, 
"  Whether  he  is  better  thus  or  otherwise  ?  '*  In  his  presence 
all  submit  to,  and  bow  before  him,  and  give  so  much  way  to 
his  vanity  that  nobody  ever  resists  him ;  he  has  his  bellyfrd 
of  cringe,  and  all  postures  of  fear,  submission,  and  respect 
Does  he  turn  away  a  servant  ?  he  packs  up  his  bundle,  and 
is  gone, — but  'tis  no  further  than  just  out  of  his  sight ;  the 
pace  of  old  age  is  so  slow,  and  the  senses  so  weak  and  trou- 
bled, that  he  will  live  and  do  his  old  office  in  the  same  house 
a  year  together  without  being  perceived.  And  after  a  fit  in- 
terval of  time,  letters  are  pretended  to  come  frt)m  a  great 
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waj  off,  very  pitiful,  suppliant,  and  ftill  of  promises  of  amend* 
ment,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  again  received  into  favour. 
Does  Monsieur  make  any  bargain,  or  send  away  any  dispatch 
that  does  not  please  ?  'Tis  suppressed,  and  causes  afterwards 
forged  to  excuse  the  want  of  execution  in  the  one  or  answer 
in  the  other.  No  strange  letters  are  first  brought  to  him ;  he 
never  sees  any  but  those  that  seem  fit  for  his  knowledge.  If 
by  accident  they  fall  first  into  his  own  hand,  being  used  to 
trust  somebody  to  read  them  to  him,  he  reads  extempore 
what  he  thinks  fit,  and  very  often  makes  such  a  one  ask  him 
pardon,  who  abuses  and  rails  at  him  in  his  letter.  In  short, 
he  sees  nothing  but  by  an  image  prepared  and  designed  be- 
forehand, and  the  most  satisfactory  they  can  invent  not  to 
rouse  and  awake  his  ill-humour  and  choler.  I  have,  under 
different  forms,  seen  enough  of  long  and  enduring  manage- 
ment to  just  the  same  effect 

Women  have  a  sort  of  natural  tendency  to  cross  Uieir  hus- 
bands;^ they  lay  hold  with  both  hands  on  all  occasions  to 
contradict  and  oppose  them,  and  the  first  excuse  serves  for  a 
plenary  justification.  I  have  seen  a  wife  who  grossly  pur- 
loined from  her  husband,  that,  as  she  told  her  confessor,  she 
might  distribute  more  liberal  alms.  As  if  anybody  would 
believe  a  word  of  this  religious  dispensation.  No  authority 
seems  to  them  of  sufficient  dignity,  if  proceeding  from  the 
husband's  assent ;  they  must  usurp  it  either  by  insolence  or 
cunning,  and  always  injuriously,  or  else  it  has  not  the  grace 
of  that  authority  they  desire.  When,  as  in  the  case  I  am 
speaking  of,  'tis  against  a  poor  old  man,  and  for  the  children, 
they  make  use  of  this  title  to  serve  their  passion  with  glory ; 
and,  as  in  a  conmion  servitude,  easily  monopolize  against  his 
government  and  dominion.  If  they  be  men,  strong,  and 
flourishing  in  health  and  manhood,  they  presently  corrupt, 
either  by  force  or  figivour,  both  steward,  receivers,  and  all  Uie 

1  Mr.  Cotton*!  g&Uantrj,  or  his  dedre    e^pteiaUy  the  perverse  and  elder  earty*— 
to  save  the  credit  of  MontaJfinae  with  tiio    a  modification  which  I  cannot  refrain 


ntaJffnei   ^     „ 

bdies,  induced  him  to  dimimah  the  eflect  from  praeerrine  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  note, 

of  this  shamefol  ealnmnj  npon  oar  het-  ^ongh  MontaQpM  himself,  by  an  orer- 

torhatree,  by  thla  addition— *' Women,  sight,  donbtleM,  i 
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itaL  SfKsk  as  bac?e  neither  wife  nor  son  do  not  eo  easilj  fiifi 
into  this  misfortune ;  when  thej  do,  it  is  more  craellj  and 
vndeservediy.  Cato  the  Elder,  in  his  time,  said,  ^  So  many 
serraats,  so  many  eDennes."^  Gmsider,  then,  wheth^^ 
aeeecding  to  the  vait  di£ference  betwixt  the  pnrit;  <^  the  age 
he  Myed  in  and  the  OMraption  of  tiiis  of  onrs,  he  does  not 
seem  to  adyertke  ns  diat  wife,  son,  and  servant,  are  so  mfmy 
cneBBles  to  f^  ?  Tis  well  fer  old  age  that  it  is  always  aeoom- 
panied  with  stnpidity,  ^norano^  and  a  fkcility  ai  being  do- 
eei^ed ;  lor,  should  we  see  how  we  are  used,  and  wonld  not 
acqmesoe,  what  wonld  beecmie  of  ns  ?-— especially  in  such  an 
age  as  this,  where  the  very  judges  who  are  to  determine  ave 
nsmdly  partial  to  the  yoong  in  any  cause  that  comes  be^Mre 
tbera.'  Lt  case  thai  the  discoyery  of  this  cheat  esci^  me,  I 
cannot  at  least  &il  to  diseem  that  I  am  very  fit  to  be  cheated ; 
aood  can  a  man  ever  enough  speak  the  value  of  a  friend,  ia 
comparison  with  these  civil  ties?  The  very  image  of  it 
which  I  see  so  pure  and  unoorrupted  in  beasts,  how  rdig* 
ioosly  do  I  respect  it !  If  others  decdve  me,  yet  I  do  not 
at  least  deceive  myself  in  thinking  I  am  able  to  defend  my- 
0^  firon  than,  or  in  wearing  out  my  brains  to  make  mysdf 
ao?  I  protect  myself  fiom  such  treasons  m  my  own  bosom, 
Aot  by  an  miquiet  and  tumuhoary  curiosity,  but  rather  by 
diversicMi  and  resolution.  When  I  hear  talk  of  any  one's 
condition,  I  never  trouble  me  to  think  of  him,  I. presently 
torn  my  eyes  upon  myself  to  see  in  what  condition  I  aUL 
Whatever  ocmcems  another  relates  to  me ;  the  accident  that 
kas  befidlen  him  gives  me  caution  and  rouses  me  to  turn  my 
defence  that  way.  We  every  day  and  every  hour  say  things 
of  another  that  we  might  more  properly  say  of  ourselves, 
oodd  we  but  revert  our  observation  to  our  own  ccmcems  as 
well  as  extend  it  to  oth^  And  several  authors  have  in  this 
manner  prejudiced  their  own  cause  by  running  headlong  upon 
those  they  attack,  and  darting  those  shafts  against  their  ene*- 

^Sumuu  1^,  «r.    MMftUQS,  Bar      a  The  author  seemf  to  hlat  «hal  Ifa* 
MtmALU.  |ttdgMW«n7Oiii«maiith«iiii0l?w 

VOL.  n.  5 
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xoies  that  are  more  properlj,  and  with  greater  advantagei  to 
be  returned  upon  them. 

The  late  Marshal  de  Montluc,  having  lost  his  son,  who  died 
in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  in  truth  a  very  brave  gentleman^ 
and  of  great  expectation,  did  to  me,  amongst  his  other  regrets, 
very  much  insist  upon  what  a  sorrow  and  heart-breaking  it 
was  to  him  that  he  had  never  made  himself  familiarly  ao- 
quainted  with  him ;  and,  by  that  humour  of  fatherly  gravi^ 
and  grimace,  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  an  insight 
into,  and  of  well  knowing,  hb  son ;  as  also  of  letting  him 
know  the  extreme  affection  he  had  for  him,  and  the  worthy 
opinion  he  had  of  his  virtue.  ^  The  poor  boy,''  said  he, 
^  never  saw  in  me  other  than  a  stem  and  disdainful  counte- 
nance ;  and  is  gone  in  a  belief  that  I  neither  knew  how  to 
love  or  esteem  him  according  to  his  desert  For  whom  did 
I  reserve  the  discovery  of  that  singular  affection  I  had  for 
him  in  my  soul  ?  Was  it  not  he  himself  who  ought  to  have 
had  all  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  all  the  obligation  ?  I  forced 
and  wracked  myself  to  put  on  and  maintain  this  vain  disguise, 
and  have  by  that  means  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  conversation,  and,  I  doubt,  in  some  measure  of  his  affeo- 
tion ;  which  could  not  but  be  very  cold  towards  me,  having 
never  other  from  me  than  austerity ;  nor  felt  other  than  a 
tyrannical  manner  of  proceeding."^  I  find  this  complaint 
to  be  rational  and  rightly  apprehended;  for  as  I  myself 
know,  by  too  certain  experience,  there  is  not  so  sweet  a 
consolation  in  the  loss  of  friends  as  the  consciousness  of 
having  had  no  reserve  with  them,  to  have  had  with  them 
a  perfect  and  entire  communication.  Oh,  my  friend!^  am 
I  the  better  for  being  sensible  of  this ;  or  am  I  the  worse  ? 
I  am  doubtless  much  the  better.  I  am  comforted  and 
honoured  in  the  sorrow  for  his  death.     Is  it  not  a  pious, 

1  (^  Je  ne  pali  lire  qa'aTeo  lea  larmes  O'est  4  Madame  d^Estbsac,  De  Pamour 

anz  yeuz,  dana  lea  Bisais  de  Montaigne^  despires  enven  Uwrs  enfimts.   Mon  Dfoo. 

«e  que  fit  le  Bfaresohal  de  Montlao  da  que  ee  liTie  eft  plain  debon  aeiu."—ilf<Mf. 

wgtht  quni  a  de  ne  s'dtre  paa  oommani-  de  SMgiU^  lettre  d  saMe. 

qoA  i  ■on  Ills,  et  de  Iiri  avotr  lalasA  Igno-  <  This  apostiophe  If  addwwd  to  La 

rar  de  la  tendrefae  quil  avoit  poor  Ini.  BoVtie. 
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a  pleasing  office  of  my  life  to  be  alwajs  upon  my  Mend's 
obeequies  ?     Can  there  be  any  joy  equal  to  this  privation  ? 

I  open  myself  to  my  family  as  much  as  I  can,  and  very 
willingly  let  them  know  in  what  state  they  are  in  my  opinion 
and  ^[>od  will,  as  I  do  to  everybody  else.  I  make  haste  to 
bring  out  and  produce  myself  to  them ;  for  I  will  not  have 
them  mistaken  in  me  in  any  thing.  Amongst  other  particular 
customs  of  our  ancient  Grauls,  this,  as  Ceesar  reports,  was  one, 
*— that  the  sons  never  presented  themselves  before  their 
fii£hers,  nor  durst  ever  appear  in  their  company  in  public,  till 
they  began  to  bear  arms ;  ^  as  if  they  would  intimate,  by  that^ 
that  then  was  also  time  for  the  fathers  to  receive  them  into 
their  fiuniliarity  and  acquaintance. 

I  have  observed  yet  another  sort  of  indiscretion  in  fathers 
of  my  time,  that)  not  contented  with  having  deprived  their 
children,  during  their  own  long  lives,  of  the  share  they 
naturally  ought  to  have  had  in  their  fortunes,  they  after 
leave  to  their  wives  the  same  authority  over  their  estates, 
and  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  own  &ncy ; 
and  I  have  known  a  certain  lord,  one  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  crown,  who  having  in  his  prospect,  by  right  of  succes- 
sion, above  fifly  thousand  crowns  yearly  revenue,  died  neces- 
sitous and  overwhehned  with  debt,  at  above  £lf)y  years  of  age ; 
his  mother,  in  an  extreme  decrepitude,  being  yet  in  possession 
of  an  his  estates  by  the  will  of  his  father,  who  had,  for  his 
part,  lived  till  near  eighty  years  old.  This  appears  by  no 
means  ^leasonable  to  me.  And  therefore  I  think  it  of  very 
little  advantage  to  a  man,  whose  af&urs  are  well  enough,  to 
seek  a  wife  that  will  charge  his  estate  with  too  great  a  join- 
tare  ;  there  being  no  sort  of  foreign  debt  or  incumbrance  that 
brings  greater  and  more  .frequent  ruin  to  estates  and  &milies 
Uian  that  My  predecessors  have  ever  been  aware  of  that 
danger,  and  provided  against  it,  and  so  have  L  But  those 
who  dissuade  us  from  rich  wives,  for  fear  they  should  be  less 
tractable  and  kind,  are  out  in  their  advice  to  make  a  man  loss 
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a  real  conveiukmce  for  so  Mvobas  a  oonjecture.  It  oosts  an 
iinreasonable  woman  no  more  to  pass  over  one  reascm  than 
another.  The  more  she  is  in  the  wrong  the  better.  InjuBtice 
alhires  such,  as  the  honour  of  their  virtuous  actions  does  the 
good ;  the  more  riches  women  bring  with  them,  the  more 
likelj  thej  are  to  be  so  much  the  more  gentle  and  sweet- 
natured ;  as  women,  the  fairer  thej  are,  are  the  more  in- 
clined to  be  proudlj  chaste. 

'Tis  reasonable  to  leave  the  administration  of  afiairs  to  the 
mothers  during  the  minority  of  the  diildren ;  but  the  fkther 
has  brought  them  up  very  ill  if  he  cannot  hope  that,  when 
they  come  to  maturity,  they  will  have  more  wisdom  and 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  than  his  wife, 
considering  the  ordinary  weakness  of  the  sex.  It  were, 
notwithstanding,  to  say  the  truth,  more  against  nature  to 
make  the  motJbers  depend  upon  the  discretion  oi  their  chil- 
dren* They  ought  to  be  plentiMiy  provided  for,  to  maintain 
themselves  according  to  their  quality  and  age,  by  reason  that 
necessity  is  much  more  unbecoming  and  insuj^rtable  to 
ih^n  than  to  men ;  and  therefore  the  son  is  rather  to  be  out 
short  than  the  mother. 

In  general,  the  most  judicious  distribution  of  our  goods, 
when  we  come  to  die,  is,  in  my  opini<Hi,  to  let 

Themortpnident  ^  -^  j     r  ? 

dtttribattoaorei-  them  be  distributed  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  The  laws  have  considered  it 
better  than  we,  and  'tb  better  to  let  them  fail  in  their  dectbn 
than  rashly  to  run  ihe  hazard  of  miscarrying  in  ours.  Neither 
are  they  properly  ours,  since,  by  a  civil  prescription,  and 
witJbout  us,  they  are  all  judged  to  certain  successors.  And 
although  we  have  some  liberty  beyond  that,  yet  I  think  that 
we  ought  not,  without  great  and  manifest  cause,  to  take  away 
that  from  one  which  his  f<Htune  has  allotted  him,  and  to  which 
the  public  equity  ^ves  him  title ;  and  that  it  is  against  reason 
to  abuse  this  liberty,  in  making  it  serve  our  own  frivolous  and 
private  fiwcies.  My  destiny  has  been  kind  to  me,  in  not  fur* 
nishing  me  with  occasions  to  tempt  and  divert  my  affectioa 
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frcnn  the  common  and  legitimate  institution.  I  see  somo 
with  whom  'tis  time  lost  to  employ  a  long  dOigenoe  of  good 
offices ;  a  word  ill  taken  obliterates  ten  years'  merit ;  he  is  the 
happy  man  who  is  in  a  condition  to  oil  their  good  will  at  the 
last  passage.  The  last  action  carries  it ;  not  the  best  and  most 
frequent  offices,  but  the  most  recent  and  present,  do  the  worL 
These  are  people  that  play  with  their  wills,  as  with  apples 
and  rods,  to  gratify  or  chasdse  every  action  of  those  that  pre- 
tend to  an  interest  in  them.  Tls  a  thing  of  too  great  weight 
and  consequence  to  be  so  tumbled  and  tossed  and  altered 
every  moment ;  and  wherein  wise  men  determine  once  fbr 
all,  having  therein,  above  all  things,  a  regard  to  reason,  and 
to  what  is  publicly  observed*  We  lay  male  inheritance  too 
much  to  heart,  proposing  a  ridiculous  eternity  to  our  names. 
We  are,  moreover,  too  superstitious  in  the  vain  conjectures 
of  futuri^,  which  we  derive  from  those  little  observations  we 
make  of  the  words  and  actions  of  children.  Perhaps  they 
might  have  done  me  an  injustice  in  dispossessing  me  of  my 
rank,  fbr  having  been  the  most  dull  and  heavy,  the  most  slow 
and  unwilling  at  my  book,  not  of  all  my  brothers  only,  but  of 
all  the  boys  in  the  whole  province ;  whether  at  my  lesson  or 
at  any  bodily  exercise.  'Tis  a  folly  to  make  an  extraordinary 
election  upon  the  credit  of  these  divinations,  wherein  we  are 
80  oflen  deceived.  If  the  rule  of  primogeniture  were  to  be 
violated,  and  the  destinies  corrected  in  the  choice  they  have 
made  of  our  heirs,  one  might  more  plausibly  do  it  upon  the 
account  of  some  enormous  personal  deformity ;  a  constant  and 
incorrigible  vice,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  us  French,  who  are 
great  admirers  of  beauty,  of  important  prejudice. 

The  pleasant  dialogue  betwixt  Plato's  legislator  and  his 
citizens  will  be  an  ornament  to  this  place,  pji^to'e  opinion 
«  What,"  said  they,  feeling  themselves  about  ^^l^^^' 
to  die,  "may  we  not  dispose  of  our  own  to  ""^^^^^y^ 
whom  we  please  ?     Gods,  what  cruelty,  that  it 
5haU  not  be  lawful  for  us,  according  as  we  have  been  served 
and  attended  in  our  sickness,  in  old  age,  and  other  affiurs,  to 
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giye  more  or  less  to  those  whom  we  have  fomid  most  diligent 
about  us,  at  our  own  fancy  and  discredon ! "  To  which  the 
legislator  answers  thus :  ^  M7  friends,  who  are  now,  without 
question,  very  soon  to  die,  it  is  hard  for  you  either  to  know 
yourselves,  or  what  is  yours,  according  to  the  Delphic  inscrip- 
tion. I,  who  make  the  laws,  am  of  opinion  that  you  neither 
are  yourselves  your  own,  neither  is  that  yours  of  which  you 
are  possessed.  Both  your  goods  and  you  belong  to  your  fam« 
ilies,  as  well  those  past  as  those  to  come ;  but  yet,  both  your 
family  and  goods  do  much  more  appertain  to  the  public. 
Wherefore,  lest  any  flatterers  in  your  age,  or  in  your  sick- 
ness, or  any  passion  of  your  own,  should  unseasonably  prevail 
with  you  to  make  an  unjust  will,  I  shall  take  care  to  prevent 
that  impropriety.  But,  having  respect  both  to  the  universal 
interest  of  the  city,  and  that  of  your  particular  family,  I  shall 
establish  laws,  and  make  it  appear  that  a  particular  conveni- 
ence ought  to  give  place  to  the  common  benefit  Go  then 
cheerfldly  where  human  necessity  calls  you.  It  belongs  to 
me,  who  have  no  more  respect  to  one  thing  than  another,  and 
who,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  am  careful  of  the  public  concern, 
to  take  care  of  what  you  leave  behind  you."  * 

To  return  to  my  subject :  it  appears  to  me  that  such  women 
»Ty  danmro  to  *^  ^^^  rarely  bom  to  whom  the  prerogative 
leave  itjn  the     ovcr  men,  the  maternal  and  natural  excepted, 

power  of  the  wld-  ,,  i.,/»i  ., 

owi  to  share  the  IS  m  any  sort  due,  unless  it  be  for  the  pumsh- 
flithers  among  ment  of  such  as  in  some  lustful  humour  have 
voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  them  ;  but 
that  does  nothing  concern  the  old  ones,  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  This  consideration  it  is  which  has  made  us  so 
willing  to  forge  and  give  force  to  that  law,  which  was  never 
yet  seen  by  any  one,  by  which  women  are  excluded  the  suc- 
cession to  this  crown ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  government  in 
the  world  where  it  is  not  pleaded  as  'tis  here,  by  mere  reason 
cxf  the  thing  that  gives  it  authority,  though  fortune  has  given 
it  more  credit  in  some  places  than  in  others.    Tis  dangerous 

1  Plato,  X<no«,  xL 
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to  leave  the  disposal  of  our  succession  to  tlieir  judgmenti 
according  to  the  choice  thej  shall  make  of  children,  which  is  | 
often  &nta8tic  and  unjust;  for  the  irregular  appetite  and 
depraved  taste  thej  have  during  the  time  of  their  being  with  / 
child,  thej  have  at  all  other  times  in  the  mind.  We  oom-^^ 
monly  see  them  fond  of  the  most  weak,  rickettj,  and  deformed 
children,  or  of  those,  if  they  have  such,  as  are  at  the  breast 
For,  not  having  sufficient  force  of  reason  to  choose  and  em- 
brace that  which  is  most  worthy,  they  the  more  willingly 
suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away,  where  the  impressions 
of  nature  are  most  alone ;  like  animals  that  know  their  young 
no  longer  than  they  give  them  suck.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is 
easy  by  experience  to  be  discerned  that  this  natural  affection, 
to  which  we  give  so  great  authority,  has  but  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
very  weak  and  shallow  root  For  a  very  little  Jj^f^^^V*^ 
profit  we  every  day  ravish  their  own  children  "^^  *<>  *'»^ 
out  of  their  mother's  arms,  and  make  them  take 
ours  in  their  room.  We  make  them  abandon  their  own  to 
some  pitiful  nurse,  to  which  we  disdain  to  commit  ours,  or  to 
some  she-goat ;  forbidding  them  not  only  to  give  them  suck, 
what  danger  soever  they  run  thereby,  but  moreover  to  take 
any  manner  of  care  of  them,  that  they  may  wholly  be  taken 
up  with  the  care  of,  and  attendance  upon,  ours.  And  we 
see  in  most  of  them  an  adulterate  affection,  begot  by  custom 
toward  the  foster-children,  more  vehement  than  the  natural, 
and  greater  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  those  they  have 
taken  charge  of  than  their  own.  And  that  which  I  was  say- 
ing of  goats  was  upon  this  account ;  that  it  is  ordinary,  all 
about  where  I  live,  to  see  the  countrywomen,  when  they  want 
suck  of  their  own,  to  call  goats  to  their  assistance.  And  I 
have  at  this  hour  two  footmen  that  never  sucked  women's 
milk  more  than  eight  days  after  they  were  bom.  These 
goats  are  immediately  taught  to  come  to  suckle  ^^^  tniiMd  to 
the  little  children,  well  knowing  their  voices  Jjl  ■"*  ***  ^^^ 
when  they  cry,  and  come  running  to  them; 
when,  if  any  other  than  that  they  are  acquainted  with  be 
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preeoited  to  them,  tlief  refuse  to  let  it  sack ;  and  the  diiU 
will  do  the  same  to  ai^  other  goat  I  saw  one  the  other  da|r 
fonn  whom  thej  had  tak^i  away  the  goat  that  used  to  nonriab 
It,  bj  reason  the  &ther  had  only  borrowed  it  of  a  nei^bonr^ 
that  would  not  touch  any  other  thej  could  brings  and  died 
doubtless  of  hunger.  Beasts  do  as  easilj  alter  and  cormpi 
their  natural  afPectaons  as  we.  I  believe  that  in  what  Herod- 
otus^ relates  o£  a  certain  district  of  LSbya  there  are  many 
mistakes.  He  sajSi — ^  That  the  w(«nen  are  there  in  ochd* 
mon ;  but  that  the  dbild,  so  soon  as  it  can  go,  finds  lum  out 
in  the  crowd  for  his  fiither,  to  whom  he  is  first  led  bj  his 
natural  indinalion.'' 

Now,  in  considering  this  simple  reason  finr  lovrng  our 
children  and  calling  them  omr  second-selves,  onlj  becanse 
we  begot  them,  it  appears,  methinks,  that  there  is  another 
Books  kniMstai  kind  of  production  proceeding  froc^  us  tlwt 
*>''''^'^-  should  no  less  recoomiend  itself  to  our  love  ; 

£&T  that  which  we  engender  hj  the  soul,  the  issue  of  our 
understanding,  courage,  and  abilities,  springs  from  nobler 
parts  than  those  of  the  body,  and  that  are  mudi  more  our 
own ;  we  are  both  &ther  and  mother  together  iu  this  genera* 
ticm.  These  cost  us  a  great  deal  more,  and  bring  us  more 
honour,  if  they  have  any  thing  of  good  in  them.  For  the 
value  of  other  children  is  much  more  theirs  than  ours ;  the 
share  we  have  in  them  is  very  little ;  but  of  these  all  the 
beauty,  all  the  grace  and  value,  is  ours.  Thus  'tis  that  they 
more  livelily  represent  and  resemble  us  than  the  rest  Plato  ' 
adds  that  those  are  immortal  children  that  immortalize  their 
Others,  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos.  Now,  histories  being 
fuU  of  examples  of  the  common  affection  of  fathers  to  their 
diildren,  it  seems  not  altogether  improper  to  introduce  some 
few  also  of  this  other  kind.  HeUodorus,  that  good  Bishop  of 
Tricca,  rather  chose  to  lose  the  dignity,  profit,  and  devotiof% 


.v\^*  Herodotna  am  homfw,  If    tCiv  fbf  clxn  rOv  iepdpQv,    Tht  oCteff 
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of  flo  TtBoerable  a  prelacy  than  to  lose  his  daughter ; '  a 
dau^iter  that  contmnes  to  this  day  very  graceful  and  comefy^ 
tfaoQ^  peradyentare,  a  litde  too  oarionslj  and  wantonlj 
set  <^  and  too  amorous,  for  an  ecclesiastic  and  sacerdotal 
daughter.  There  was  (me  Labienus  at  Borne,  a  man  of 
great  worth  and  authority,  and,  amongst  other  good  qualities, 
eKoellent  in  all  sorts  of  literature,  who  was,  as  I  take  it,  the 
son  of  that  great  liabienns,  the  chief  of  Csesar^s  captains  in 
the  wars  of  Gaul,  and  who,  afterwards  dding  with  Pompey 
ihe  Great,  so  valiantly  maintained  his  cause,  till  he  was  by 
Gnsar  defeated  in  Spain.  This  Labienus  of  whom  I  am 
BOW  speaking  had  several  enemies,  jealous  of  his  virtue,  and^ 
*tif$  likely,  courtiers  and  mini(ms  of  the  emperor  of  his  time^ 
nho  were  very  angry  at,  and  displeased  with,  his  freed(»n 
and  the  paternal  humour  which  he  yet  retained  against 
tyranny,  jnth  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  had  tinctured 
hii  books  and  writings.  His  adversaries,  before  the  magis- 
tracy of  Bome,  prosecuted  several  pieces  he  had  publishedi 
and  prevailed  so  fiur  against  him  as  to  have  them  condemned 
to  the  flames.'  It  was  in  him  that  this  new  example  of 
ponisfament  was  b^j^,  which  was  afterwards  continued 
against  several  others  at  Bome,  to  punish  even  writing  and 
stadies  with  death.  There  would  not  be  means  and  matter 
enough  of  cruelly  did  we  not  mix  with  them  things  that 
nature  has  exempted  from  all  sense  and  sufferings  as  reputa- 
tion and  the  products  of  mind,  and  if  we  did  not  communi- 
oato  corporeal  punishments  to  the  learning  and  monuments 
of  the  muses.  Now  Labienus  could  not  suffer  this  loss,  nor 
lorvive  these  his  so  dear  issue,  and  therefore  caused  himself 
to  be  conveyed  and  shut  up  alive  in  the  monument  of  his 
anoestors,  where  he  made  shift  to  kill  and  bury  himself  at 
CDCe.  1^  hard  to  show  a  more  violent  paternal  affection 
dian  this.    Cassias  Sevems,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and 

1  Vto:  hlf  Amorous  History  of  Thea-  «  Seneoa.    Rhttor,   OaiUrov.  T.    It  If 

pmesand  Ckarielm.  orEtkioptan  History,  doubtftil  Whether  this  Labienni  vna  the 

Bm  1llee|>hoiniB,  lU.  Si.    Bayfo,  in  verbo,  fon  of  Onsar'f  Uevtenaat.  See  Vootof, 

tfipittot  the  tnMlitlOQ.  de  Hist.  Lot,  i.  25. 
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his  very  indmate  friend,  seeing  his  books  bom,  cried  oat; 
^  That  by  the  same  sentence  thej  should  also  condemn  him 
to  the  fire  too,  seeing  that  he  carried  in  his  memory  all  that 
they  contained.**  The  like  misfortune  befell  Gremutius 
^  ^   ,  _.^       Cordus,  who  being  accused  for  havinsr  in  his 

OMani's  wntiDgg  iTt»  i^. 

•ondemned  to  the  booKS  commended  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
dirty,  servile,  and  degenerate  senate,  worthy  a 
worse  master  than  Tiberius,  condemned  his  writings  to  the 
flames.  He  was  willing  to  bear  them  company,  and  killed 
himself  with  fasting.^  The  good  Lucan,  being  condemned 
by  that  rascal  Nero,  at  the  last  gasp  of  his  life,  when  the 
greater  part  of  his  blood  was  already  gone  by  the  veins  of  his 
arms,  which  he  had  caused  his  physician  to  open  to  make  him 
die,  and  that  the  cold  had  seized  on  all  his  extremities,  and 
began  to  approach  his  vital  parts ;  the  last  thing  he  had  in 
his  memoiy  was  some  of  the  verses  of  his  battle  of  fharsaUa, 
which  he  repeated,  and  died  with  them  in  his  mouth.^  What 
was  this  but  taking  a  tender  and  paternal  leave  of  his  chilr 
dren,  in  imitation  of  the  farewell  blessings  and  embraces 
wherewith  we  part  with  ours  when  we  come  to  die ;  and  an 
effect  of  that  natural  inclination  that  suggests  to  our  remem- 
brance, in  this  extremity,  those  things  which  were  dearest  to 
us  during  life  ? 

Can  we  believe  that  Epicurus,'  who,  as  he  says  himself, 
dying  of  intolerable  pains  of  the  chelic,  had  all  his  consola- 
tion in  the  beauty  of  the  doctrine  he  lefl  behind  him,  could 
have  received  the  same  satisfaction  from  many  children, 
though  never  so  well  brought  up,  had  he  had  them,  as  he  did 
from  the  issue  of  so  many  rich  and  admirable  writings  ?  Or 
that,  had  it  been  in  his  choice  to  have  lefi  behind  him  a  de- 
formed and  untoward  child,  or  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  book, 
he,  or  any  other  man  of  his  understanding,  would  not  rather 
have  chosen  to  have  run  the  first  misfortune  than  the  other? 
It  had  been,  perhaps,  an  impiety  in  St  Austin,  for  example, 

1  TmdtUB,  Annal.  It.  84.  *  LMrtinf,  in  7i(ft,  ix.  32    Cfeoo,  d* 

•  Id.  ib.  XT.  7a  Finib.  IL  80. 
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i^  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  proposed  to  him  to  borj  his 
writings^  from  which  our  religion  has  received  so  great  ad- 
vantage ;  or,  on  the  other,  to  bury  his  children,  had  he  had 
any,  had  he  not  rather  chosen  to  bjuy  his  children?  And  a 
I  know  not  whether  I  had  not  much  rather  have  begot  a 
Tery  beantiiiil  one,  through  my  society  with  the 
muses,  than  by  lymff  with  my  wife.    To  this,  which  MontaigiM 

,  .    .        ,       -r     .        .    -r     .        .      ,      1       ,       had  for  his  book. 

such  as  it  IS,  what  I  give  it  I  give  it  absolutely, 
and  irrevocably,  as  men  do  -to  their  bodily  children.  That 
little  I  have  done  for  it  is  no  more  at  my  own  disposal  It 
may  know  many  thiqgs  that  J  have  forgotten,  and  retain 
from  me  that  which  I  have  not  retamed  myself;  and  that,  as 
a  stranger,  I  must  borrow  thence,  should  I  stand  in  need.  If 
I  am  wiser  than  my  book,  it  is  richer  than  L 

There  are  few  men  addicted  to  poetiy  who  would  not  be 
much  prquder  to  be  ^her  to  the  JBneid  than  to  the  hand- 
somest  and  best  made  youth  of  Rome,  and  that  would  not 
much  better  bear  the  loss  of  th^  one  than  the  other.  For, 
according  to  Aristotle,^  the  poet,  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  is 
fondest  of  his  worL  'Tis  hard  to  believe  that  Epaminondas, 
who  boasted  that  for  all  his  posterity,  he  left  two  daughters  ' 
belnnd  him  which  would  one  day  do  their  father  honour, 
(meaning  the  two  noble  victories  he  obtained  over  the  Lace- 
demonians)^ would  willingly  have  consented  to  exchange 
these  for  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  all  Greece ;  or  that 
Alexander,  or  Csesar,  ever  wished  to  be  deprived  of  the 
grandeur  of  their  glorious  exploits  4n  war,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  having  children  and  heirs,  how  perfect  and  accom- 
plished soever.  Nay^  I  make  great  question  whether  Phi- 
dias, or  any  other  excellent  statuary^  would  be  so  solicitous 
of  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  his  natural  children  as 
he  would  be  of  a  rare  statue,  which  with  long  labour  and 
study  he  had  perfected  according  to  art  And  to  those  friri- 
Dos  and  irregular  passions  that  have  sometimes  flamed  in 

1  Stkie$,  ix.  7.  '     but  of  one  daughter,  the  Battle  of  Leno- 

s  DIod.  Sio.  XT.  87.    Nepoe,  In  his  lift    tea. 
of  thiB  great  oaptein,  makee  him  ipeak 
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Others  towards  their  own  daughters,  and  in  zuothers  towards 
their  own  sons ;  the  like  is  also  found  in  this  other  sort  of 
parentage.  Witness  what  is  related  of  Pygmalion,  who, 
having  made  the  statue  of  a  woman  of  singular  beauty,  fell 
80  passionately  in  love  with  this  work  of  his  that  the  Gods, 
in  pity  of  his  passion,  were  fain  to  inspire  it  with  life  ^^ 

Tentatum  moUesoit  elrar,  positoque  rigore 
Subsidit  digitls.^ 

^  Hard  though  it  was,  beginning  to  relent. 
The  iv'iy  breast  beneath  his  fingers  bent" 


CHAPTER  IX 

OF  THE  ABM8   OF  THE  PABTHIAK8. 

Tis  an  in  custom,  and  a  little  unmanly,  which  the  gentle- 
the  m  oQstom  of  ^^^  of  OUT  time  have  got,  not  to  put  on  their 
Si'ttfSSjSJ^t  annour,  but  just  upon  the  point  of  the  most 
tiiegatee.  extreme  necessity;  and  to  lay  it  by  again  as 

soon  as  ever  there  is  any  show  of  the  danger  being  a  little 
over ;  whence  many  disorders  arise ;  for  every  one  bustling 
and  running  to  his  arms,  just  when  he  should  go  to  the 
charge,  had  his  cuirass  to  buckle  on  when  his  companions  are 
already  put  to  the  rout  Our  ancestors  were  wont  to  give 
their  headpiece,  lance,  and  gauntlets  to  carry,  but  never  put 
off  their  other  pieces  so  long  as  there  was  any  work  to  be 
done.  Our  troops  are  now  cumbered  and  rendered  unsightly 
with  the  clutter  of  baggage  and  servants,  that  cannot  be  from. 
their  masters,  by  reason  they  cany  their  arms.  Livy,  speak- 
ing of  our  nation,  LUolerantmima  lahoris  corpora  tfix  aarma 
htmeris  gerebanL^    ^  Their    bodies  were   so   impatient  of 

I  Oyid,  Met.  X.  289,  •  Sookx,2S, 
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lahmr  that  thej  oouM  scaroelj  endure  to  wear  their  ar* 
BMmr.''  Man  J  nations  do  jet,  as  ancientlj,  go  to  war  without 
drfuisiye  anns ;  or  such,  at  least,  as  were  of  very  little  proof 

Tegmina  qaeis  capitmn,  raptos  de  snbere  cortex.^ 

'*  Who  their  templea  only  bind 
With  a  light  helm,  made  of  the  oork-tree  rind.*' 

Alexander,  the  most  adyentoroos  oaptain  that  ever  was, 
yerj  seldom  wore  armour ;  and  such  amongst  us  as  slight  it 
do  not  by  that  much  harm  the  main  ooncem ;  for  if  we  see 
some  killed  for  want  of  it,  there  are  few  less  whom  the  lum- 
ber of  armour  helps  to  destroy,  either  by  being  overburdened, 
crushed,  and  cramped  with  its  weight,  by  a  rude  shock,  or 
otherwise*  For,  in  plain  truth,  to  obserre  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  that  which  we  hare  now  in  use,  it  _ 
seems  as  if  we  only  sought  to  defend  ourselves ;  French  too  cum- 
we  are  rather  loaded,  than  secured,  by  it  We  weighe,  &  be  prop- 
have  enough  to  do  to  support  its  weight,  mansr  ^  ^^' 
ded  and  immured,  as  if  we  were  only  to  contend  with  the 
shock  of  our  armour ;  and  as  if  we  had  not  the  same  obli- 
gation to  defend  it  as  it  has  to  defend  us.  Tadtns  ^  gives  a 
pleasant  description  of  the  men-at-arms  of  our  ancient  Gauls, 
80  aimed  as  to  be  only  able  to  move,  without  power  to  oflfend, 
or  poflsibili^  to  be  ofibnded,  or  to  rise  again  when  once  beaten 
down.  Luculkis,  seeing  certain  soldiers  o£  the  Modes  that 
made  the  fixmt  of  Tigranes's  army,  heavily  armed,  and  very 
measy,  as  if  in  prisons  of  iron,  thence  conceived  hopes  with 
greatease  to  defeat  them;  and  by  them  began  his  charge  and 
yktory.^  And  now  that  our  musqueteers  are  come  into  credit, 
I  believe  some  invention  will  be  found  out  to  immure  us  for 
our  safety,  and  draw  us  to  the  war  in  castles,  such  as  those 
iSbe  andiNits  loaded  their  elephants  wiihaL 

This  humour  is  &r  differing  from  that  of  the  younger 
tkipOf  ^^  sharply  reprehended  his  sddiers  for  having 

i.AM<rf,^.742  •Ptutuob,  M  fUL 
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planted  caltraps,^  under -wiiter,  in  a  part  of  the  fosse  by  which 
those  of  the  town  he  held  besieged  might  sallj  oat  upon  him ; 
saying  that  those  who  assaulted  should  think  of  attacking, 
and  not  of  fearing ;  ^  suspecting,  with  good  reason,  that  this 
stop  they  had  put  to  the  enemy  would  make  them  less  vigi- 
lant upon  their  duty.  He  said,  also,  to  a  young  man  showing 
him  a  fine  buckler  he  had  that  he  was  very  proud  of:  "  It  is 
a  very  fine  buckler,  indeed ;  .but  a  Roman  soldier  ought  to 
repose  greater  confidence  in  his  right  hand  than  in  his  left.** 

Now  'tis  nothing  but  the  not  being  used  to  wear  them  thai 
makes  the  weight  of  our  arms  so  intolerable : — 

L*usbergo  in  dosso  haveano,  e  relmo  in  testa, 
Duo  di  qnesti  gaerrier,  dei  quali  io  canto; 
N6  notte  o  dl,  dappoi  ch*  entraro  in  questa 
Stanza,  gl*  hayeano  mai  messl  da  canto; 
Che  facile  a  portar  come  la  vesta 
Era  lor,  perch^  in  nso  Thavean  tanto.* 

"  Two  of  these  heroes  whom  I  sing,  had  on 
Each  his  bright  helm,  and  strong  habergeon; 
And  night  nor  day,  nor  one  poor  mlnute*s  space. 
Once  laid  them  by  whilst  they  were  in  this  place; 
So  long  accustomed  this  weight  to  bear. 
Their  clothes  to  them  not  lighter  did  appear." 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  was  wont  continually  to  mardi 
^^  on  foot,  completely  armed,  at  the  head  of  his 

inikntry,  and  their  armv.^    The  Bomao  infantry  always  carried 

mllitaiy discipline.       ^  "^    ,      ^,    .     ,    ,       ^  /        j     u-  u    /ii. 

not  only  their  helmet,  sword,  and  shield  (fi)r 
as  to  arms,  says  Cicero,  they  were  so  accustomed  to  have 
them  always  on  that  they  were  no  more  trouble  to  them  than 
their  own  limbs ;  Anna  enim^  membra  milMt  esse  dtcunt)  ;  * 
but  moreover,  fifteen  days'  provision,  together  with  a  certain 
number  of  pOes,  or  stakes,  wherewith  to  fortify  their  camp, 
to  sixty  pounds'  weight    And  Marius's  soldiers,^  laden  at 

1  A  sort  of  ehevaux  de  JHse.  . "      >  Tiac.  Qiuts.  U.  16.    Heooe,  in  Lallii, 

i  Val.  fifax.  fU.  7.  2.  The  Lattn  texfr  -the  analogy  between  arma^  arms.  wMi 
merely  says  that  this  stratagem  was  pro-  ormiu,  the  shoulder,  and  armilk^  MM^ 
poeed  to  Scipio,  who  roftised  to  adopt  it.      lets. 

>  Ariosto,  xU.  80.  6  piutaroh,  m  Titt, 

«Xiphilln,»fin(A. 
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liie  same  rate,  were  inured  to  march  in  battalia  five  leagaet 
in  five  hours  ;  and  sometimes,  upon  an  urgent  occasion,  six. 
Their  military  discipline  was  much  ruder  than  ours,  and 
acoordinglj  produced  much  greater  effects.  The  younger 
SeipiOy  reforming  his  army  in  Spain,  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
eat  standing,  and  nothing  that  was  dressed.^  The  jeer  that 
was  given  a  Lacedemonian  soldier  is  marvellously  pat  to  the 
matter,  who,  in  an  expedition  of  war,  was  reproached  to  have 
been  seen  under  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  were  so  inured  to 
hardship  that,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  would,  it  was  a 
shame  to  be  seen  under  any  other  cover  than  the  roof  of 
heaven.  We  should  not  march  our  people  very  j&r  at  that 
rate. 

As  to  what  remains,  Marcellinus,  a  man  bred  up  in  the . 
Boman  wars,  curiously  observes  the  manner  of  the  Farthi- 
ana  arming  themselves ;  and  the  rather  for  its  being  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Romans.  "  They  had,"  Anns  of  Ui«  pmw 
says  he,  "armour  artificially  woven,  like  so *****"•* 
many  little  feathers,  which  did  nothing  hinder  the  motion  of 
the  body,  and  yet  so  hard  that  our  darts  hitting  upon  it  would 
rebound.''  *  (These  were  the  coats  of  mail  our  forefathers 
were  so  constantly  wont  to  use.)  And  in  another  place : 
**  They  had,"  says  he,  "  strong  and  able  horses,  covered  with 
Qdck  tanned  hides  of  leather,  and  were  themselves  armed 
cap-a-pie,  with  great  plates  of  iron  so  artificially  ordered  that, 
in  an  parts  of  the  limbs  which  required  bending,  they  assisted 
motion.  One  would  have  said  that  they  were  men  of  iron  ; 
having  armour  for  the  head  so  neatly  fitted,  and  so  naturally 
representing  the  form  of  a  fece,  that  they  were  nowhere  vul- 
nerable, save  at  two  little  round  holes  that  gave  them  a  little 
light ;  and  certain  small  chinks  about  their  mouth  and  nos* 
irils,  through  which  they  did,  with  great  difficulty,  breathe." 

Flexilifl  indnctis  animator  lamina  membris, 
Ilorribilis  visa;  credas  simulacra  moveri 

1  nntareh,  Apothegms.  bore  anns  tinder  ttie  emperors  Coniliiiii 

t  AamlaQiis  MaroeUlnns,  a  Latin  Us-    tins,  Julian,  fro.  lib.  zziT.  cap.  7. 
Isrian,  though,  bj  Urth,  a  Oreelc,  who 
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Ferrea,  cognatoque  xiios  spiraiB  metallo. 
Par  YestitQS  equis,  ferrata  fironte  minantor, 
Ferratosque  moyent,  secuii  vulneris,  armoB.i 

"  Stiff  plates  of  steel  over  the  body  laid, 
By  armorer's  skill  so  flexible  were  made 
That,  dreadftil  to  be  seen,  you  would  &6m  guess 
Not  to  be  men,  but  moying  images ; 
The  horse,  like  arm'd,  spikes  bore  in  fronts  abore, 
And  fearless  they  their  iron  shoulders  move.*' 

A  description  very  near  resembling  the  equipage  of  the 
men-at-arms  in  France,  with  their  barbed  horses.  Plutarch 
says  that  Demetrius  caused  two  complete  suits  of  armour  to 
be  made  for  himself  and  for  Aldmus,  the  first  warrior  aboul 
himi  of  six-score  pounds  weight  each;  whereas  the  ordinwj 
Boits  weighed  but  half  so  much.' 


CHAPTEB  X. 

OV  BOOKS. 

I KAKB  no  doubt  but  that  I  often  happen  to  speak  of  things 
that  are  much  better,  and  more  truly  handled  by  those  who 
are  masters  of  the  txade.  You  have  here  purely  an  essay 
of  my  natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts ;  and  whoever  shall 
take  me  tripping  in  my  ignorance,  will  not  in  any  sort  dia* 
please  me ;  for  I. should  be  very  unwilling  to  become  resp^m* 
fiible  to  another  for  my  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  myself  noi 
satisfied  with  th^n.  Whoever  goes  in  quest  of  knowledge» 
let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  there  is  nothing  1 
so  little  profess.  These  are  fimcies  of  my  own,  by  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but  to  lay  open  myself. 
They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known  to  me,  or  have  for- 

1  dandiao,  in  iia(/:  tt.  868.  >  Plvtaich,  w  ViiA,  who  tsDs  tfas  ttiiy 

fooMwlial  dUfertntty. 
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merlj  been,  according  as  fortune  has  put  me  upon  a  place 
where  thej  have  been  explained;  but  I  have  forgotten  them ; 
and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I  am  a  maa  of  no  reten- 
tion ;  so  that  I  can  promise  no  certainty,  if  not  to  make 
known  to  what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  rises.  There- 
fore let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I  write,  but  my  method 
in  writing  it ;  let  them  observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have 
known  how  to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the  in- 
vention, which  is  always  my  own ;  for  I  make  others  say  for 
me  what,  either  £>r  want  of  language,  or  want  of  sense,  I 
cannot  so  well  myself  express.  I  do  not  number  my  borrow- 
ings, I  weigh  them.  And  had  I  designed  to  raise  their  value 
by  their  number,  I  had  made  them  twice  as  many.  They  are 
all,  or  within  a  very  few,  so  famed  and  ancient  authors,  that 
they  seem,  methinks,  themselves  sufficientiy  to  tell  who  they 
are,  without  giving  me  the  trouble.*  In  rea-  __  „  _. 
sons,  comparisons,  and  arguments,  n  I  trans-  did  not  chooM  to 
plant  any  into  my  own  soil,  and  confound  them  £!^whom  he 
amongst  my  own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  *'****^' 
anthor  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those  forward  censurers  that 
Ml  upon  all  sorts  of  writings,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of 
men  yet  living,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  forsooth,  which 
puts,  it  would  seem,  eveiy  one  into  a  capacity  of  judging^  and 
which  seems  to  convict  the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar 
conceptiiHi  and  design.  I  would  have  them  give  Plutarch  a 
fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a  heat  with  railing 
against  Seneca,  when  they  think  they  rail  at  me.  I  must 
shelter  my  own  weakness  under  these  great  reputations.  I 
shall  love  any  one  that  can  unplume  me^  that  is,  by  deamess 
of  understanding  and  judgment,  and  by  the  sole  distinction 
of  the  force  and  beauty  of  reason ;  for  I,  who,  for  want  of 
memory,  am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by  their 

III  was  not  tDlftftar  Montaigne's  death  larged),  vhioh  not  onlr  showi  the  plaoct 

that  his  editor  undertook  to  name  the  whence  Montaigne  quoted  those  passages, 

antfaocs  irhom  he  had  quoted.    And  this  but  also  many  others,  which  he  bad  onlr 

was  lather  attempted  than  executed  up  referred  to  in  a  verr  loose  manner,  though 

totheeditionof  if.  Buchon  (whence  the  he  had  inserted  the  sense  of  them  in  hii 

pfeeent  translation  is  eoneeted  and  en-  worlc. 

VOL.  XL  6 
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national  livery,  am  jet  wise  enough  to  know,  by  the  measure 
of  mj  own  abilities,  that  my  aoal  is  incapable  of  producing 
any  of  those  rich  flowers  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing ; 
and  that  all  the  fruits  of  my  own  growth  are  not  worth  any  one 
of  them.  For  this^indeed,  I  hold  myself  responsible,  tboo^ 
the  confession  make  against  me ;  if  there  be  any  vanity  and 
vice  in  my  wntiDgs,  which  I  do  not  of  myself  perceive, 
nor  can  discern,  when  pointed  out  to  me  by  another;  for 
many  faults  escape  the  eye,  but  the  infirmity  of  judgment 
consists  in  not  being  able  to  discern  them,  when,  by  anoth^, 
laid  open  to  us«  Knowledge  and  truth  may  be  in  us  without 
judgment,  and  judgment  sJao  without  them ;  but  the  ccmfes- 
sion  of  ignorance  is  one  of  the  fiedrest  and  surest  testimonies 
of  judgment  that  I  know.  I  have  no  other  officer  to  put  my 
writings  in  rank  and  file,  but  fortune.  As  things  come  into 
my  head  I  heap  them  in ;  sometimes  they  advance  in  whole 
bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content  that  every 
one  should  see  my  natural  and  ordinary  pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I 
let  myself  jog  on  at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are 
these  subjects  which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant  in, 
or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to  discourse  ot  I  could  wish 
lo  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not 
buy  it  so  dear  as  it  will  cost.  My  design  is  to  pass  over 
easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder  of  my  life.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  will  break  my  brain  about ;  no,  not  knowl- 
edge, of  what  price  soever. 

I  seek,  in  the  reading  of  books,  only  to  please  myself  by 
What  he  aimed  to  ^^  irreproachable  diversion;  or  if  I  study,  it 
flndin books.  jg  foy  ^^  ^^^j^  sdonce  than  what  treats  of  the 
knowledge  of  myself  and  instructs  me  how  to  live  and  die 

well:— 

Has  mens  ad  metas  sndet  oportet  eqaof.^ 

"  I  to  this  only  coarse 
Train  up,  and  in-it  only  breathe  my  horse." 

I  do  not  bito  my  nails  about  the  difficulties  I  meet  with  in  mj 

iPxop«rtias,ir.l,70. 
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leading ;  after  a  charge  or  two  I  give  them  orer.     Should  I 
insist  upon  them,  I  should  both  lose  myself  and  time ;  lor  X 
have  an  impatient  understanding  that  must  be  satisfied  at 
OQce ;  what  I  do  not  discern  at  first,  bj  persisting,  becomear 
still  more  obscure.    I  do  nothing  without  gajetj ;  continui^ 
tion,  and  a  too  obstinate  endeavour,  darkens,  stupefies,  and 
tires  mj  judgment     Mj  sight  is  confi>unded  and  dissipated 
with  poring ;  I  must  withdraw  it,  and  refer  the  discoyery  to 
new  attempts ;  just  as,  to  judge  rightlj  of  the  lustre  of  scarlet^ 
we  are  taught  to  pass  it  lightly  over  with  the  eye,  in  running 
it  over  at  several  sudden  and  reiterated  views  and  glances^ 
If  one  book  does  not  please  me,  I  take  another,  and  never 
meddle  with  any  but  at  such  times  as  I  am  weaiy  <^  doings 
nothing.    I  care  not  much  for  new  ones,  because 
the  old  seem  fuller,  and  of  stronger  reason  ;ferred1uae  writ, 
neither  do  I  much  tamper  with  Greek  authors,  i^nts  to  tbe 
fi)r  my  judgment  bves  not  to  occupy  itself  on 
matters  which  I  know  but  superficially.^    Amongst  thoaa 
that  are  simply  pleasant  of  the  modems,  Boccaccio's  Decam- 
eroDy  Babelais,  and  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus,  if  thosa 
may  be  ranged  -under  that  title,  are  worth  reading.    As  to 
the  Amadises,  and  such  kind  of  stuff,  they  had  not  the  credit 
to  take  me,  so  much  as  in  my  childhood    And  I  will  more- 
over  say  (whether  boldly  or  rashly),  that  this  old,  heavy  soul 
o£  mine,  is  now  no  longer  delighted  with  Ariosto,  no,  nor 
with  the  good  fellow  Ovid ;  his  &cilily  and  invention,  with 
which  I  was  former^  bp  ravished,  are  now  of 
no  reUsh,  and  I  caQ;har41y  have  the  patience  to  at  otidln  the 
read  him.    I  ^p^^  opittion  iceelj  of  all  *»"°«^'"»"*- 
things,  even  Jf  tiifs^tlk^  perhaps,  exceed  my  ci^padty,  and 
that  I  do|v>t  con«^b^  td  be  in  anywise  imder  my  jurisdiction* 
The  judgment  I  deliver  is  to  show  the  measure  of  my  own 
sight,  and  not  that  of  the  things.    When  I  find  myself  dis- 
gusted with  Plato's  Ariochus,  as  with  a  work,  considering, 

iVoataigiie  tekM  oOur  oeoMtons  to  dectue,  more  dlstbietlj,  hit  igaanam  9i 
teak;  jKbiM  find  him  oftm  qjnotlog  ytimttpm  non  thiit  Iwigmig^. 
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who  the  author  was,  without  force,  mj  judgment  does  not 
believe  itself;  ^  it  is  not  so  arrogant  as  to  oppose  the  authori^ 
of  so  many  other  &mous  judgments  of  antiquity,  which  it 
considers  as  its  directors  and  masters,  and  with  whom  it  is 
rather  ccmtent  to  err;  in  such  a  case  it  condenms  itself^ 
either  for  stopping  at  the  outer  bark,  not  being  able  to  pene- 
trate to  the  heart,  or  for  considering  it  by  some  £Eilse  light, 
and  is  content  with  securing  itself  from  trouble  and  error 
only ;  and,  as  to  its  own  weakness,  does  frankly  acknowledge 
and  confess  it  It  thinks  it  gives  a  just  interpretation,  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  that  its  conceptions  present  to  it ;  but 
they  are  weak,  and  imperfect  Most  of  the  Fables  of  iBsop, 
have  several  meanings ;  those  who  mythologized  them  chose 
some  aspect  that  quadrates  well  to  the  Fable;  but  for  the 
most  part,  'tis  but  the  first  &ce  that  presents  itself,  and  but 
superficial;  there  yet  remain  others  more  lively,  essential, 
and  profound,  into  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  paie- 
trate ;  and  just  so  do  L 

But  to  proceed.  I  have  always  thought  that,  in  poe- 
try, Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Horace,  do  many  de- 
grees excel  the  rest,  and  signally,  Virgil  in  his  Oeorgics^ 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  most  finished  work  in  poetry; 
in  comparison  of  which  a  man  may  easily  discern  that 
there  are  some  places  in  his  .^hieids  to  which  the  au- 
EDi  opinion  of  ^^  would  have  ^ven  a  little  more  of  the 
'^'^i  file,  had  he  had  leisure ;  the  fifth  book  of  his 

.^Eneids  seems  to  me  the  most  perfect  I  also  love  Lucan, 
^  ,  and  willingly  read  him ;  not  so  much  for  his 

style  as  for  his  own  worth,  and  the  truth  and 
solidity  of  his  opinions  and  judgments.     Ai  ftr  my  good 

Terence,  the  standard  of  all  tint  is  eharming 

'         and  eloquent  in  the  Latin  tongue,  I  find  in  him 

so  admirable  and  lively  a  representation  of  our  manners  and 

1  The  AxMcktu  Is  not  by  Plato,  and  by  Jean  LeOlero,  Amsterdam,  1711);  oth- 

Uartlni  had  already  admitted  this.    It  era  hare  giren  it  to  Xenocrates,  the  Ohal- 

was  fat  a  long  time  attributed  to  As-  oedonlan.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dlft» 

•UbMi  the  Sootatlolan  (•••  the  ediOon  toguo  is  one  of  Tory  great  anliqnity. 
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die  moyements  of  the  soul,  that  our  actions  throw  me  at 
eyerj  turn  upon  him ;  and  I  cannot  read  him  so  oil  that  I  do 
not  still  discover  some  new  grace  and  beauty.  Such  as  lived 
near  Virgil's  time  were  scandalized  that  some  should  com- 
pare him  with  Lucretius.    I  am  of  opinion  that 

...  -  ,         Of  LuorettoB. 

the  comparison  is,  m  truth,  very  unequal;  a 
belief  that,  nevertheless,  I  have  much  ado  to  assure  myself 
in,  when  I  meet  with  some  excellent  passages  in  Lucretius. 
But,  if  they  were  so  angry  at  this  comparison,  what  would 
they  have  said  of  the  brutish  and  barbarous  stupidity  of 
those  who,  at  this  hour,  compare  Ariosto  with  him  ?  and  what 
would  Ariosto  himself  say? 

0  BSBCulam  insipiens,  et  in&cetnm  1  ^ 
^  0  fooliBh,  tasteless  age!  ** 

I  think  the  ancients  had  more  reason  to  be  angry  with 
those  who  compared  Plautus  to  Terence  (though  he  smacks 
more  of  his  man),  than  Lucretius  to  YirgiL  It 
makes  much  for  the  honour  and  preference  of  oompand  with 
Terence  that  the  father  of  Roman  eloquence  °^' 
had  him  alone  so  often  in  his  mouth,  and  the  sentence  that 
the  best  judge  of  Boman  poets  has  passed  upon  the  other.* 
I  have  often  observed  that  those  of  our  times  who  take  upon 
them  to  write  comedies  (as  well  as  the  Italians,  who  are 
happy  enough  in  that  way  of  writing),  take  in  three  or  four 
ailments  of  those  of  Plautus  or  Terence  to  make  one  of 
theirs,  and  crowd  five  or  six  of  Boccaccio's  novels  into  one 
single  comedy.  That  which  makes  them  so  load  themselves 
with  matter  is  the  diffidence  they  have  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  with  their  own  strength.  They  must  find 
out  something  to  lean  on;  and,  having  not  of  their  own 
wherewith  to  entertain  the  audience,  bring  in  the  story  to 

1  ObtnUtu,  zli.  8.  "  And  jet  onr  Ana  with  joy  oonld  PlftU* 

s  Horace,  who  nyi  In  his  JrU  PoeiieA.  tns  hear; 

far.  270,  &e. :—  Gay  were  his  Jests,  his  nombers  eharm'd 

Hoc  dkHn  ituiti,  miratt.  pleas'd." 
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w^j  the  defect  of  language.  It  is  quite  oth^*wise  with 
my  author ;  ^  the  beauty,  the  perfectiou  of  his  way  of  speak- 
ings makes  us  lose  the  appetite  fer  his  plot.  His  fine  exprea- 
mosiy  ^^;ance,  and  quaintness,  is  everTwhere  takmg ;  he  is 
00  pleasant  throughout, 

Liquidus,  poroqae  simfllimos  amni;< 
**  Liquid,  and  like  a  crystal  numing  stream; ** 

and  does  so  possess  the  soul  with  his  graces  that  we  forget 
those  of  his  faUe.  This  very  consideration  carries  me  fur- 
ther ;  I  observe  that  the  best  and  most  andait  poets  have 
avoided  the  affectation  and  hunting  afler,  not  only  of  fantastic 
Spanish  and  Petrarchic  elevations,  but  even  the  softest  and 
most  gentle  touches,  which  are  the  ornaments  of  the  poetry 
of  succeeding  times.  And  yet  there  is  no  good  judgment 
that  will  condemn  this  in  the  ancients,  and  that  does  not 
incomparably  more  admire  the  equal  polish  and  the  perpetual 
sweetness  and  flourishing  beauty  of  CatuUus's  Epigrams 
than  all  the  stings  with  which  Martial  arms  the  tails  of  his. 
This  is  by  the  same  reason  that  I  gave  before,  as  Martial 
says  of  himself:  Mtntu  iUi  ingenio  laborandumjuit,  in  cy^UM 
locum  materia  succesaerat.*  ^  EOis  subject  was 
twizTSii^iif  so  fruitful  that  he  had  the  less  need  for  the 
and  HartiaL  excrcisc  of  his  wit.**  The  first,  withoutH)eing 
moved  or  putting  themselves  out  at  all,  make  themselves  suffi- 
ciently felt ;  they  have  matter  enough  of  laughter  throughout, 
they  need  not  tickle  themselves.  The  others  have  need  of 
foreign  assistance ;  as  they  have  the  less  wit,  they  must  have 
the  more  body ;  they  mount  on  horseback,  because  they  are 
not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  legs.  As  in  our  balls,  those 
mean  fellows  that  teach  to  dance  not  being  able  to  represent 
die  port  and  dignity  of  our  gentry,  are  fain  to  supply  it  with 
dangerous  jumpings,  and  other  strange  motions  and  ^tastio 
tricks.  And  the  ladies  are  less  put  to  it  in  dances  where 
there  are  several  caupees,  changes,  and  quick  motions  of 

tTnmiM.  •Eknaoe,l^»ui.ii.a,120  •  Hartial,  iW|^.  Ub.  scrm. 
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boij,  than  m  some  othe^  of  a  more  quiet  kki^  i^ei^e  th^ 
ue  only  to  move  a  natural  pace,  and  to  r^resent  their  ordfe* 
muj  grace  and  port ;  and  as  I  hKve  often  seen  good  merr^ 
tOkirewBj  who,  in  their  own  everj-day  dodies,  and  with  their 
ordinary  fece,  give  ns  all  the  pleasnre  of  their  art^  when  dieit 
ai>prentice8,  not  yet  arrived  to  such  perfection,  are  Ma  t» 
meal  their  &ces,  pnt  themselves  into  a  ridicnlouB  disguise,  atid 
make  a  hundred  faces,  to  get  us  to  kngh.  This  conc^tiott 
of  mine  is  nowhere  more  demonstrable  than  in  comparing 
the  JBndd  with  Orlando  Furioso  ;  we  see  the  ^  _.  ^ 
first  <Mi  outspread  wing,  with  lofty  and  sustained  t«Mn  tba 

^.   ,  ,  i.  „       .         ,  .  r  ,       ,  iBneld  and  the 

flight,  always  foUowmg  his  pomt;  the  latter,  Oriftudo  rutoit 
fluttering  and  hopping  from  tale  to  tale,  as  from 
tamch  to  branch,  not  daring  to  trust  his  wings  but  in  retf 
abort  flights,  and  perching  at  every  turn  lest  his  brsalh  and 
fixroe  should  &iL 

Exonxsiuqae  bieres  tentat^ 
<«  He  tries  short  flights.*' 

These,  then,  as  to  this  sort  of  subjects,  are  the  authors  tha(t 
best  j^ease  me. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  other  reading,  that  mixes  a  litHe 
more  profit  with  the  pleasure,  and  whence  I  ieam  hoit  to 
marshal  my  opinions  and  qualities ;  the  books  that  serve  me 
to  tiiis  purpose  are  Plutarch  (since  he  has  been  ^le  chawctew  cf 
translated  into  French)  and  Seneca*  Botii  of  PiutarohMui 
them  have  diis  great  convenience  suited  to  my 
humour,  that  the  knowledge  I  th^re  seek  is  discoursed  in 
some  pieces  that  do  not  require  any  great  trouble  of  reading 
kmg,  of  which  I  am  incapable^  Such  are  die  minor  works 
of  the  flrst,  and  tJie  EpitiUa  of  the  lattet^  which  are  the  best 
and  most  profitaUe  of  all  their  writings.  Tis  no  great  un- 
dertaking to  take  one  of  them  in  hand,  and  I  give  over  at 
(Measure  \  for  they  have  no  chain  or  dependence  upon  oM 
another,    nese  authors,  for  the  most  part,  concur  in  aU  use- 

t  Vbf  .  Otorg.  Ir.  1. 
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fbl  and  true  opinionB ;  and  there  is  this  furtiher  parallel  be* 
twizt  them,  that  fortune  brought  th^n  into  the  world  about 
the  same  age ;  ihej  were  both  tutors  to  the  Roman  emperors; 
both  sought  out  from  foreign  countries ;  both  rich,  and  both 
powerful.  Their  instructions  are  the  cream  of  philosophj, 
and  deliyered  after  a  plain  and  pertinent  manner.  Plutardi 
is  more  uniform  and  constant ;  Seneca  more  various  and  un- 
dulating. The  last  toiled,  set  himself^  and  bent  his  wh<^ 
force  to  fortify  virtue  against  frailty,  fear,  and  vicious  appe- 
tites. The  other  seems  more  to  slight  their  power ;  he  dis- 
dains to  alter  his  pace,  or  stand  upon  his  guajxi.  Plutarch's 
opinions  are  Platonic,  gentle,  and  accommodated  to  civil 
society ;  those  of  the  other  are  Stoical  and  Epicurean,  more 
remote  from  common  use,  but,  in  my  opinion,  more  proper 
for  private  sanction  and  more  firm.  Seneca  would  seem  to 
lean  a  little  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  his  time,  but 
only  seems ;  for  I  hold  it  for  certain  that  he  spake  against  his 
judgment  when  he  condenms  the  generous  acticMi  of  those 
who  assassinated  Ceesar.  Plutarch  is  frank  throughout; 
Seneca  abounds  with  brisk  touches  and  saUies;  Plutarch 
with  things  that  heat  and  move  you  more ;  this  contents  and 
pays  you  better ;  he  guides  us,  ihe  other  pushes  us  on. 
As  to  Cicero,  those  of  his  works  that  are  most  usefrd  to  my 

Opinion  of  Cicero;  ^^^  ^  ^^^  *^^  *^^  ^^  philosophy,  espe- 
cially moral  But,  boldly  to  ccmfess  the  truth 
(for  since  one  has  stepped  over  the  barriers  of  impudence 
there  is  no  checking  one's  self),  his  way  of  writing,  and  that 
of  all  other  long-winded  authors,  appears  to  me  very  tedious ; 
for  his  prefaces,  definitions,  divisions,  and  etymologies,  take 
up  the  greatest  part  of  his  woi^ ;  whatever  there  is  of  life  and 
marrow  is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  preparation.  When  I 
have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him  (which  is  a  great  deal  finr 
me),  and  try  to  recollect  what  I  have  thence  extracted  of 
juice  and  substance,  for  the  most  part  I  find  nothing  but 
wind ;  for  he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments  that  serve-  to  > 
his  purpose,  and  the  reasons  that  should  properly  help  to 
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loose  the  knot  I  would  untie.  For  me,  who  only  desire 
to  become  more  wise,  not  more  learned  or  eloquent,  these 
logical  or  Aristotelian  dispositions  of  parts  are  of  no  use.  I 
would  have  a  man  begin  with  the  main  proposition,  and  ihat 
wherein  the  force  of  die  argument  lies ;  I  know  well  enough 
what  death  and  pleasure  are ;  let  no  man  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  anatomize  them  to  me ;  I  look  for  good  and  solid 
reasons  at  the  first  dash  to  instruct  me  how  to  stand  the 
shock,  and  resist  them ;  to  which  purpose  neither  grammati- 
cal subtleties,  nor  the  ingenious  contexture  of  words  and 
arguments,  are  of  any  u^e  at  aQ.  I  am  for  discourses  that 
give  the  first  charge  into  the  heart  of  the  doubt ;  his  languish 
about  his  subjects,  and  delay  our  expectation.  They  are 
proper  fi>r  the  sdiools,  for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where 
we  have  leisure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  time  enou^  to  find  again  the  thread  of  the  discourse* 
It  is  necessary  to  speak  after  this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a 
man  has  a  design,  right  or  wrong,  to  indine  to  fiivour  his 
cause ;  to  children  and  common  people,  to  whom  a  man  must 
say  all  he  can,  and  try  what  effects  his  eloquence  can  pro- 
duce. I  would  not  have  an  author  make  it  his  business  to 
raider  me  attentive;  or  that  he  should  cry  out  fifty  times 
O  yeSy  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do.  The  Bomans,  in  their 
religious  exercises,  began  with  Hoc  age  ;  as  we  in  ours  do 
with  SuTium  corda,  which  are  so  many  words  lost  to  me ;  I 
oome  thither  already  fully  prepared  from  my  chamber.  I 
need  no  allurement,  no  invitation,  no  sauce ;  I  eat  the  meat 
raw,  and,  instead  of  whetting  my  appetite  by  these  preparar 
tives,  they  tire  and  pall  it.  Will  the  license  of  the  time 
excuse  the  sacrilegious  boldness  of  my  holding  andofPiato'idtar 
ihe  dialogdsms  of  Plato  himself  to  be  also  ^<«^«** 
heavy,  and  too  much  stifiing  his  matter ;  and  my  lamenting 
so  much  time  lost  by  a  man  who  had  so  many  better  things 
to  say,  in  so  many  long  and  needless  preliminary  interlocu- 
tioDS  ?  My  ignorance  will  better  excuse  me  in  this,  that  I 
pee  nothing  in  the  beauty  of  his  language.    I  would  gener- 
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ally  choose  books  that  vise  scfe&ces,  tiot  «ach  as  oalj  lead  ie 
them.  The  two  first,^  and  Flinty  and  their  like^  have  iioth» 
ing  of  this  Hoc  age;  thej  will  have  to  do  with  men  alreadj 
instructed ;  or  if  they  have,  'tis  a  substantial  Hoe  a^e^  and 
that  has  a  body  by  itself  I  also  delight  in  reading  the 
Epistles  to  Atticus ;  not  only  because  they  ccmtain  a  great 
deal  of  history  and  the  afllurs  of  his  time ;  but  much  more 
because  I  therein  discover  much  of  his  own  private  humour ; 
for  I  have  a  singular  curiosity  (as  I  have  said  elsewhere)  to 
pry  into  the  souls,  and  the  natural  and  true  judgments^  of  the 
authors  with  whom  I  converse.  A  man  may  indeed  judge 
of  their  parts,  but  not  of  their  manners  nor  of  themselves 
by  the  writings  they  expose  upon  the  theatre  of  the  wori4 
I  have  a  thousand  times  lamented  the  loss  of  the  treatise  that 
Brutus  writ  upon  virtue ;  for  it  is  best  learning  the  thecny 
of  those  who  best  know  the  practice.  But  seeing  the  thing 
preached,  and  the  preacher,  are  different  things,  I  would  as 
willingly  see  Brutus  in  Plutarch  as  in  a  hock  of  his  owm  I 
would  rather  choose  to  be  certainly  informed  of  the  coQfla> 
ence  he  had  in  his  tent,  with  some  particular  friends  of  his» 
the  night  before  a  battle,  than  of  the  harangue  he  made  the 
next  day  to  his  army ;  and  of  what  he  did  in  his  closet  and 
his  chamber,  than  what  he  did  in  the  public  place  and  in  the 
OharMtorof  Senate.  As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common 
^*«<>*  opinion  that  (learning  excepted),  he  had  no 

great  natural  parts.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  of  an  afiable 
nature,  al  all  fat,  heavy  men,  such  as  he  was,  usually  are ; 
but  given  to  ease,  and  had  a  mighty  share  of  vanity  and  am- 
bition. Neither  do  I  know  how  to  excuse  him  for  thinking 
his  poetry  fit  to  be  published.  'Tis  no  great  imperfection  to 
make  ill  verses ;  but  it  is  an  imperfection  not  to  be  able  to 
judge  how  unworthy  his  verses  were  of  the  glory  of  his 
name.  For  what  concerns  his  eloquence,  that  is  totally  oat 
of  comparison;  I  believe  it  will  never  be  equalled.  ThB 
younger  Cicero,  who  resembled  his  father  in  nothing  but  in 

1  Plataroh  and  Seneca. 
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Mine,  whilst  oommanding  in  Asia  had  seveiul  strainers  one 
daj  at  his  taUe,  and  among  the  rest  Oestivs,  seated  at  the 
lower  end,  as  men  often  intrude  to  the  open  tables  of  the 
great  Gtcero  asked  one  of  his  people  who  that  man  was  ? 
who  presently  told  him  his  name.  But  he,  as  one  who  had 
his  thoughts  taken  up  with  something  else,  and  had  forgot  the 
answer  made  him,  asking  three  or  four  times  over  and  over 
again  the  same  question,  the  fellow,  to  deliver  himsdf  fixim  so 
many  questions^  and  to  make  him  know  him  by  some  partic- 
okr  circumstance :  ^  Tis  that  Cestius,''  said  he,  ^  of  whom  it 
was  told  yoa  that  he  makes  no  great  account  of  your  fatbei^s 
doqnence  in  comparison  of  his  own."  At  which  Cicero,  be- 
ing suddenly  nettled,  commanded  poor  Gesthis  presently  to  be 
seised,  amd  caused  him  to  be  very  well  whipped  in  his  own 
presence ; ^''-a  very  discourteous  entertainer!  Yet,  even 
aiiongst  those  who,  all  things  considered,  have  reputed  his 
doquence  incomparable,  there  have  been  some,  however,  who 
have  not  stack  to  observe  some  iaolts ;  as  that  great  l^iitus, 
Us  £nend,  for  example,  who  said  'twas  a  brc^en  and  feeble 
doqu^ice ;  fractam  et  dun^em.*  The  orators,  also,  nearest 
to  tlie  age  wherein  he  lived,  repr^i^ided  in  him  the  care  he 
had  of  a  certain  long  cadence  in  his  periods,  and  particularly 
took  notice  of  these  words,  €S8e  videatUTy  which  he  there  so 
oA  makes  use  of.'  For  my  part  I  better  approve  of  a  shorter 
caifence,  that  comes  more  roundly  off;  yet  he  sometimes 
shuffles  his  parts  more  briskly  together,  but  'tis  very  seld<»n. 
I  have  myself  taken  notice  of  this  one  passage,  U^o  verd  m$ 
minui  diu  senem  esse  maUemy  quam  esse  senem  cnUequam 
essemJ^  ''For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be  old  only  a 
short  time,  than  be  old  before  I  really  am  so." 

The  historians,  however,  are  my  true  men ;  for  they  are 
pleasant  and  easy ;  where  immediately  man  in  whj  Hontaigne 
general,  the  knowledge  of  whom  I  hunt  after,  ^  hittSry, 

1  SeMOft,  iS1wuor,TilL  some  obeoratloiis  on  thb  orlUdsm  in  Um 

•  8«e  tiM  IMalogve  tU  OrOLontms^  e.  IS.  (Emwu  computet  d*  OiUrolif  toL  scvlll. 

*  n>.  0. 28.  p.  91. 
«  Obato,  Ih  Smeatue,  e.   10.     8m 
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appears  more  livelj  and  entire  than  anywhere  besides ;  the 
variety  and  truth  of  his  internal  qualities,  in  gross  and  piece- 
meal, the  diversity  of  means  by  which  he  is  united  and 
knit,  and  the  accidents  that  threaten  him.  Now  those  that 
write  Kves,  by  reason  they  insist  more  upon  counsels  than 
events,  more  upon  what  sallies  from  within  than  upon  that 
which  happens  without,  are  the  most  proper  for  my  read- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  above  all  others,  Plutarch  is  the  man  for 
me.  I  am  very  sorry  we  have  not  a  dozen  Laertiuses,  or 
that  he  was  not  further  extended,  or  better  understood.  For 
I  am  equally  curious  to  know  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
great  instructors  of  the  world,  as  to  know  the  diversities  of 
their  doctrines  and  opinions.  In  this  class  of  study,  the  read- 
ing of  histories,  a  man  must  tumble  over,  without  distinctiony 
all  sorts  of  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  vulgar  and  dassical, 
there  to  know  the  things  of  which  they  variously  treat  But 
CsBsar,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  deserves  to  be  studied,  not 
Qtmr't  Oommen-  ^OT  the  knowledge  of  the  history  only,  but  for 
terittoommended.  himself,  SO  great  an  excellence  and  perfection 
he  has  above  all  the  rest,  though  Sallust  be  one  of  the  num- 
ber. In  truth,  I  read  this  author  with  somewhat  more  rev- 
erence and  respect  than  is  usually  allowed  to  human  writings ; 
one  while  considering  him  in  his  person,  by  his  actions  and 
miraculous  greatness,  and  another  in  the  purity  and  inimitar 
ble  polish  of  his  language  and  style,  wherein  he  not  only 
excels  all  other  historians,  as  Cicero  confesses,^  but  perad- 
yenture  even  Cicero  himself;  speaking  of  his  enemies  with 
so  much  sincerity  in  his  judgment  that,  the  false  colours  with 
which  he  strives  to  palliate  his  ill  cause,  and  the  pollution  of 
his  pestilent  ambition,  excepted,  I  think  there  is  no  fault  to 
be  objected  against  him,  saving  this,  that  he  speaks  too  spar- 
ingly of  himself,  seeing  so  many  great  things  could  not  have 
been  performed  under  his  conduct,  but  that  he  himself  must 
necessarily  have  had  a  greater  share  in  the  execution  than  he 
makes  mention  o£ 

I  Bmtutf  0  75. 
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I  love  biBtorians  who  are  either  very  unsophisticated  at 
very  excellent  The  former,  who  have  nothing  of  their  own 
to  mix  with  it,  and  who  only  make  it  their  business  to  make 
a  fidthful  collection  of  all  that  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and 
£uthfidly  to  record  all  things  without  choice  or  prejudice, 
leave  to  us  the  entire  judgment  of  discerning  the  truth  of 
things.  Such,  for  example,  amongst  others  is  honest  Froia- 
sart,  who  has  proceeded  in  his  undertaking  r,oiMart. 
with  so  frank  a  plainness  that,  having  commit- 
ted an  error,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  ccmfess  and  correct  it  in 
the  place  where  the  finger  has  been  laid,  and  who  represents 
to  us  even  the  variety  of  rumours  that  were  then  spread 
abroad,  and  the  different  reports  that  were  made  to  him; 
which  is  the  naked  and  unformed  matter  of  history,  and  of 
which  every  one  may  make  his  profit,  according  to  his  pro- 
portion of  understanding.  The  more  excellent  sort  of  histo- 
rians have  judgment  to  pick  out  what  is  most  worthy  to  be 
known ;  and,  of  two  reports,  to  examine  which  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  true.  From  the  condition  of  princes  and  their 
humours  they  conclude  the  counsels,  and  attribute  to  them 
words  proper  for  the  occasicm ;  and  such  have  title  to  assume 
the  authority  of  regulating  our  belief  to  what  they  themselves 
believe;  but  certainly  this  privilege  belongs  to  very  few. 
The  middle  sort  of  historians  (of  which  the  most  part  are) 
spoil  all ;  they  will  chew  our  meat  for  us ;  they  take  upon 
themselves  to  judge  o^  and  consequently  to  bias  history  to 
their  own  &ncy ;  for,  if  the  judgment  partially  lean  to  one 
side,  a  man  cannot  avoid  wresting  and  writhing  his  narrative 
to  that  bias.^  They  undertake  to  choose  things  worthy  to  be 
known,  and  yet  very  often  conceal  from  us  such  a  woid,  such 
a  private  action,  as  would  much  better  instruct  us  ;  omit,  as 
incredible,  such  things  as  they  do  not  understand ;  and  others, 
perhaps,  because  they  cannot  express  them  in  good  French  or 
Latin.    Let  them,  in  God's  name,  display  their  eloquence,  and 

1  MLtf  ftlta  olMmgeiii  de  tonm  dam   0etliiMrtto;  lis  prenneni Ift  telnte  d* mi 
k  IM»  d»  VhUMUfskani  Uf  m  numteni  anr  pv^^Qcte."— Boubii4U,  JSmOe,  hr. 
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judge  aooording  to  Hmt  own  &ncy;  but  let  them,  witluJj 
Isaye  ua  somedung  to  judge  of  afiar  them,  and  neither  altec 
nor  disguise,  bj  their  abridgments  and  selections,  any  thing 
of  the  substance  of  the  matt^ ;  but  deliyer  it  to  us  pure  and 
entire  in  all  its  dimensions. 

For  the  most  part,  and  espedallj  in  these  latter  ages,  per- 
sons are  culled  out  for  this  work  from  amongst  the  common 
people,  upon  the  sole  consideration  of  weU-speaking,  as  if  we 
were  to  learn  grammar  thence ;  and  the  men  so  chosen  are 
in  the  right,  bemg  hired  for  no  other  end,  and  pretending  to 
nothing  but  babble,  not  to  be  very  sdidtous  of  any  part  but 
that,  and  so,  with  a  fine  jingle  of  words,  prepare  us  a  pretty" 
contexture  of  reports  they  pick  up  in  the  comers  of  tho 
Wbfttan  tbeoniy  Streets.  The  only  good  histories  are  those  that 
good  hirtoriei.  j^^^  j^^j^  written  by  the  perscms  themselves 
who  commanded  in  the  afiairs  whereof  tibey  write,  or  wha 
have  participated  in  the  conduct  of  them,  or,  at  least,  who 
have  had  the  conduct  of  others  of  the  same  nature.  Such 
almost  are  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians ;  for  several 
eye-witnesses  having  writ  of  the  same  subject  (as  hi^pened 
in  those  times,  when  grandeur  and  learning  frequently  met 
in  the  same  person),  if  there  was  an  error  it  must. of  nece^ 
sity  be  a  very  slight  one,  and  upon  a  very  doubtful  accident 
What  can  a  man  expect  from  a  ph3rsician  who  will  undertake 
to  write  of  war ;  or  from  a  mere  sdiolar  treating  upon  the 
designs  of  princes  ?  If  we  would  take  notice  how  religious 
Tha  miftekM  that  ^  Bomaus  were  in  this,  there  needs  but  this 
SSdi?Sj2J??^'  example:  Asinius  Pollio  found  in  the  History 
Oommuitwiet.  q£  CsBsar  himself  some  mistake  occasion^ 
either  by  reason  he  could  not  have  his  eye  in  all  parts  of  his 
army  at  once,  and  had  given  credit  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, who  had  not  delivered  him  a  very  true  account;  or  else 
for  not  having  had  too  perfect  notice  given  him  by  his  lieu- 
tenants of  what  they  had  done  in  his  absence.^    By  which 

>  In  8uetonliu*8  Life  ofJuUus  QBtars    talinie,  who.  howerer,  miut  hftTe  talpaii 
■Mi.  66,  where  the  xeedev  wiU flnd  Pol-   itftoia Snetonhis. 
no*!  eritMflDi  move  severe  than  In  Hon- 
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we  WSJ  see  whether  the  inquisition  after  truth  be  not  very 
4eUeate>  when  a  man  cannot  beheve  the  report  of  a  battle 
firom  the  knowledge  of  him  who  there  commanded,  nor  from 
the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  it^  unless,  after  the  method 
of  judicatory  information,  the  witnesses  be  confix>nted,  and 
the  challenges  received  upon  the  proof  of  the  least  details  of 
every  point  The  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  private 
affidrs  is  indeed  still  much  weaker  and  more  obscure;  but 
ithat  has  been  sufficiently  handled  by  Bodin,^  and  accord* 
iBg  to  my  own  sentiment. 

•  A  HtUe  to  guard  against  the  treachery  and  defect  of  my 
memory  (a  defect  so  extreme  that  it  has  happened  to  me 
wore  than  once  to  take  books  again  into  my  hand  for  new 
and  unseen,  which  I  had  careftilly  read  over  a  few  years 
before,  and  scribbled  with  my  notes),  I  have  taken  a  custom 
of  late  to  fix  at  the  end  of  every  book  (that  is,  of  those  I 
never  intended  to  read  again),  the  time  whai  I  made  an  end 
«f  it,  and  the  judgment  I  had  made  of  it  on  the  whole,  to  the 
end  that  that  might,  at  least,  represent  to  me  the  air  and  gen- 
eral idea  I  had  conceived  of  the  author  in  reading  it.  And 
I  will  here  transcribe  some  of  these  annotations. 

I  writ  this  some  ten  years  ago  in  my  Guicdardini  (in  what 
language  soever  my  books  speak,  I  always  opiniM  of 
i^>eak  c£  them  in  my  own) :  «  He  is  a  diligent  o«*«c«««»°*; 
iustoriographer,  and  from  whom,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  may 
team  the  truth  of  the  aftairs  of  his  time  as  exactly  as  from 
any  other,  or  more ;  in  the  most  of  which  he  was  himself 
also  a  personal  actor,  and  in  honourable  command.  There  is 
no  i^pearance  that  he  disguised  any  thing,  either  upon  the 
account  of  hatred,  favour,  or  vanity ;  of  which  the  free  (pin- 
ion he  passes  upon  great  men,  and  particularly  those  by 
whom  he  was  advanced  and  employed  in  commands  of  trust 
and  honour,  as  Pope  Clement  Ae  Seventh,  give  ample  testa- 
HKmy.    As  to  that  part  which  he  seems  to  think  himself  the 

t  A  ceMnated  jmlBooitfiili,  in  a  woik  pubUdied  by  1^ 
md  jMltm  kUtwiamm  eogmtionem. 
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best  at,  namely,  his  digressions  and  discourses,  he  has  indeed 
very  good  ones,  and  enriched  with  fine  expressions ;  bat  he  is 
too  fond  of  them ;  for  to  leave  nothing  unsaid,  having  a  sub- 
ject so  full,  ample,  and  almost  infinite,  he  degenerates  into 
pedantry,  and  relishes  a  little  of  the  scholastic  prattle.  I 
have  also  observed  this  in  him ;  that  of  so  many  persons,  and 
60  many  effects,  so  many  motives  and  so  many  counsels  as  he 
judges  of^  he  never  attributes  any  one  of  them  to  virtue, 
religion,  or  conscience ;  as  if  all  those  were  utterly  extinct 
in  the  world.  And  of  all  the  actions,  how  brave  and  fair  an 
outward  show  soever  they  make  of  themselves,  he  always 
throws  the  cause  and  motive  upon  some  vicious  occasion  or 
some  prospect  of  prc^t.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  j>ut  thaJt, 
amongst  such  an  infinite  number  of  actions  as  he  makes  men- 
tion of,  there  must  be  some  one  produced  by  the  way  of 
reason.  No  corruption  could  so  universally  have  infected 
men  that  some  of  them  would  not  have  escaped  the  oontar 
gion ;  which  makes  me  suspect  that  his  own  taste  was  vicious ; 
whence  it  might  happen  that  he  judged  other  men  by 
himself.*' 

In  my  Philip  de  Gomines  there  is  this  written:    ^You 
of  Phuip  d«         ^'^  ^^^  ^d  ^G  language  soft,  delightful,  and 
^'**°*°^»  •         full  of  simplicity ;  the  narration  pure,  in  whidi 
the  veracity  of  the  author  evidently  shines ;  free  from  vanity 
when  speaking  of  himself,  and  from  affection  or  envy  when 
speaking  of  others.     His  discourses  and  exhortations  more 
accompanied  with  zeal  and  truth  than  with  any  exquisite  self- 
sufficiency;    and  throughout  authority  and  gravity,  which 
speak  him  a  man  of  extraction  and  bred  up  in  great  affairs.'' 
Upon  the  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  du  Bellay,^  I  find  this : 
'^'Tis  always  pleasant  to  read  things  writ  by 
those  that  have  experienced  how  they  ought  to 

>  These  JMmotrt,  pabliahed  bj  Martin  of  JUorttn  du  JBrOoy,  eonttnmi^  aeeomtn 

da  Bellay,  consist  of  ten  books,  of  which  of  several  things  that  happened  in  Flrane$ 

the  flnt  four  and  last  three  are  Martin  Jtom  1518  to  th*  death  of  Ftand*  I.  m 

du  Bellay's,  and  the  ottiers  his  brother  1647.     This  accounts  for  Montaigne'i 

William  de  Langer's,  and  were  taken  speaking  of  two  lords  du  BeUaj,  after 

from  his  fifth  Oiidowiity  from  the  years  be  had  mentioned  only  Monsteiir   da 

U)86tol540.   They  are  entitled  JI&motr«  Bellay. 
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be  carried  on ;  but  withal  it  cannot  be  denied  but  there  is  a 
manifest  filing  off  in  these  two  lords  from  the  freedom  and 
libertj  of  writing  that  shines  in  the  older  historians  of  their 
dass,  snch  as  ihe  Sire  de  JouinviUe,  a  domestic  to  St  Lonis ; 
Eginhardy  chancellor  to  Charlemagne ;  and  of  later  date  in 
Philip  de  Gomines.  We  have  here  rather  an  apology  for 
'K'ing  Francis  against  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fiflh  than  a 
history.  I  will  not  believe  that  they  have  &lsified  any  thing 
as  to  matter  of  fact ;  but  they  make  a  common  practice  of 
wresting  the  judgment  of  events  (very  often  contrary  to 
reason)  to  our  advantage,  and  of  omitting  every  thing  that  is 
tiddish  to  be  handled  in  the  life  of  their  master ;  witness  the 
affiiirs  of  Messieurs  de  Montmorency  and  de  Biron,  which 
are  here  omitted ;  nay,  so  much  as  the  very  name  of  Madame 
d'Estampes  is  not  here  to  be  found.  Secret  actions  an  histo- 
rian may  conceal ;  but  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  all  the 
world  knows,  and  things  that  have  drawn  after  them  impor- 
tant public  consequences,  is  an  inexcusable  defect  In  fine, 
whoever  has  a  mind  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  King 
Francis,  and  what  happened  in  his  reign,  let  him  seek  it  else^ 
where,  if  my  advice  may  prevaiL  The  only  profit  a  man 
can  reap  here  is  from  the  particular  narrative  of  battles  and 
oither  exploits  of  war  wherein  those  gentlemen  were  person- 
ally engaged ;  some  words  and  private  actions  of  the  princes 
of  their  time,  and  the  practices  and  negotiations  carried  on  by 
ihe  Seigneur  de  Langey;  where,  indeed,  there  are  every- 
where things  worthy  to  be  known,  and  discourses  above  the 
vulgar  strain.'' 


Toi**  n. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF   ORUELTT. 

I  TAKB  Tirtue  to  be  distinct  from,  and  something  mors 
TbtiM  better  than  Qoble  than,  those  inclinations  to  generosity  and 
•'**'*^"  good  natore  which  we  are  bom  with.    Well 

disposed  and  well  descended  souls  pursue,  indeed,  the  same 
methods,  and  represent  the  same  face  that  virtue  itself  does ; 
but  the  word  virtue  imports  something,  I  know  not  what, 
more  great  and  active  than  merely  for  a  man  to  suffer  him- 
self, by  a  happy  dispensation,  to  be  gently  and  quietly  drawn 
in  the  train  of  reascm.  He  who,  from  a  natural  sweetness 
and  facility  of  temper,  should  despise  injuries  received,  would 
doubtless  do  a  very  great  and  a  very  laudable  thing ;  but  he 
who,  provoked  and  nettled  to  the  quick  by  an  offence,  should 
fortify  himself  with  the  arms  of  reason  against  the  ftirious 
appetite  of  revenge,  and,  afler  a  great  conflict,  master  his 
own  passion,  would  doubtless  do  a  very  great  deal  more. 
The  first  would  do  well ;  the  latter  virtuously.  One  action 
might  be  called  goodness,  and  the  other  virtue ;  for  methinks 
the  very  name  of  virtue  presupposes  difiKcul^ 
ezenriMd  withoat  and  Contention,  and  that  it  cannot  be  exercised 
■ome  fcy.  ^^q^^  opposition.  Tis  for  this  reason,  per- 
haps, that  we  call  God  good,  mighty,  liberal,  and  just ;  but 
we  do  not  call  him  vtrttwtis,^  being  that  all  his  operations  are 
natural  and  without  endeavour.  Many  philosophers,  not 
only  Stoics,  but  Epicureans,^  (and  this  distinction  I  borrow 

1  (( Qnolqne  nous  appellions  Dlea  bon,  not  so  rigid  in  thdr  morals  m  tbe  Stolef, 

noQB  ne  PappelonB  pas  vertveux^  parce  which  Is  not  true  in  the  main,  as  he  da- 

onMl  n*a  pas  hesoin  d'effort  poor  bien  monstrates  at  one  Tiew.    This  inTolved 

Wre."— RoussiAV,  EmiUf  t.  Montaigne  in  a  Ions  parenthesis,  durinf 

<  Montaigne  stops  here  to  make  liis  ex-  which  it  Is  proper  that  the  reader  be  at- 

ense  for  thus  naming  the  Epicureans  tenUTe,  that  he  may  not  entirely  lose  th* 

with  the  Surfos.  In  conlbrmity  to  the  gen-  thread  of  the  argument.    In  some  latter 

Mil  opinion  that  the  Bplonreans  were  edlttons  of  this  author  it  baa  been  O- 
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bom  the  common  opinion,  which  is  a  wrong  one,  notwith- 
standing that  subtle  quip  of  Arcesilaus  to  him  who  re- 
proached him,  ^That  many  persons  went  from  his  school 
to  the  Epicurean,  but  never  from  the  Epicurean  to  his ;  **-— 
*It  may  well  be  so,**  said  he ;  "  cocks  make  many  capons, 
but  capons  never  make  cocks."  For,  in  truth,  in  firmness 
and  austerity  of  opinions  and  precepts  the  Epicurean  sect 
yields  in  no  degree  to  the  Stoic ;  and  a  Stoic,  exhibiting  bet- 
ter faith  Uian  those  disputants  who,  to  combat  Epicurus  and 
give  themselves  an  advantage,  make  him  say  things  he  never 
thought  o^  twisting  his  words  awry,  and  making  use  of  the 
laws  of  grammar  to  deduce  another  sense  fix>m  his  way  of 
speaking,  and  another  doctrine  than  what^  they  well  knew,  he 
had  in  his  heart  and  manifested  in  his  manners,  tells  us  that 
he  declined  to  become  an  Epicurean  for  this  consideration, 
among  others,  that  he  thought  their  ways  too  high  and  rug- 
ged ;  M  it  qui  ^Oajiovoi  vocantur,  sunt  ^iXSkoXm  et  ^iKoSUtawif 
mimesque  virtutes  et  colunt  et  retinent)  ;  ^  of  the  philosophers. 
Stoic  and  Epicurean,  I  say,  there  are  several  who  were  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  soul  seated  in  a  good 
place,  of  a  good  temper,  and  well  disposed  to  virtue ; — ^it  is  not 
enough  to  have  our  resolution  and  our  reason  fixed  above  all 
the  power  of  fortune,  but  we  are,  moreover,  to  seek  occaaiona 
wherein  to  put  them  to  the  proo£  We  are  to  covet  pain,  ne- 
oessi^,  and  contempt,  to  contend  with  them,  and  to  keep  the 
80q1  in  breath :  Multum  dbi  adjidt  virtus  lacessita,^  ^  Yirtne 
perfectionates  herself  by  resisting  assaults."  Tis  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Epaminondas,  who  was  yet  of  a  third  sect,' 
refused  the  riches  which  fortune  presented  to  him  by  very 
lawful  means,  "In  order,"  said  he,  "to  contend  with  pover- 
ty;" in  die  extreme  of  which  he  maintained  himself  to  the 

«np*i4  to  ranedy  this  ineonvealeiioe  bj  Cotton  was  m  piwMl  with  the  enonnwM 

MOW  Titn  and  nnanthorlsBd  repetition ;  parenthesis  that  follows  in  tho  text  thai 

but,  vHhoot  obsarrinc  that  MontalKne*s  he  qnita  Ml  it  oat. 

ttfoment  is  rendered  somewhat  feeble  >  Gtoero,  ^itt.  Font.  xr.  19. 

•nd  ohseon  br  these,  it  is  a  license  that  <  Seneca,  Epist.  1& 

'  it  not  to  be  taken,  because  he.  who  »  The  PythagoieaB.     flea  dosfo,  4t 

the  work  of  another  on|^t  to  QffU.  i.  ii. 


five  It  as  the  other  composed  it.    Mr 
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last  Socrates,  methinks,  put  himself  upon  a  still  harder 
trial,  keeping  for  his  exercise  a  termagant  scolding  wife, 
which  was  fighting  at  sharps.  Metellus  having,  of  all  the 
Boman  senators,  alone  attempted,  by  the  power  of  virtue,  to 
withstand  the  violence  of  Saturninus,  tribune  of  the  people 
at  Rome,  who  sought  forcibly  to  cause  an  unjust  law  to  pass 
in  &vour  of  ^e  commons,  and  by  so  doing  having  incurred 
the  capital  penalties  that  Saturninus  had  established  against 
dissentients,  entertamed  those  who  in  this  extremity  led  him 
to  execution,  with  words  to  this  effect :  "  That  it  was  a  thing 
too  easy  and  too  base,  to  do  ill,  and  that  to  do  well  where 
there  was  no  danger  was  a  common  thing ;  but  that  to  do  well 
where  there  was  danger  was  the  proper  office  of  a  man  of  vir- 
tue." *  These  words  of  Metellus  very  clearly  represent  to  us 
what  I  would  make  out,  that  virtue  refuses  facility  for  a  com- 
panion ;  and  that  that  easy,  smooth,  and  descending  way,  by 
which  the  regular  steps  of  a  sweet  disposition  of  nature  are 
conducted,  is  not  that  of  a  true  virtue.  She  requires  a  rough 
and  stormy  passage ;  she  will  have  either  outward  difficulties 
to  wrestle  with,  like  that  of  Metellus,  by  means  of  which  for- 
tune delights  to  interrupt  the  speed  of  her  career ;  or  internal 
difficulties,  which  our  inordinate  appetites  and  imperfections 
introduce  to  disturb  her. 

I  am  come  thus  far  at  my  ease ;  but  here  it  comes  into  my 
head  that  the  soul  of  Socrates,  the  most  perfect  that  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge,  should,  by  this  rule,  be  of  very  little 
account ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  in  that  person  any  the  least 
motion  of  a  vicious  inclination ;  I  cannot  imagine  there  could 
be  any  difficulty  or  constndnt  in  the  course  of  his  virtue ;  I 
know  his  reason  to  be  so  powerful  and  sovereign  over  him  that 
she  would  never  have  suffered  a  vicious  appetite  so  much  as 
to  spring  in  him.  To  a  virtue  so  elevated  as  his  I  have 
nothing  to  oppose.  Methinks  I  see  him  march,  with  a  victo- 
rious and  triumphant  pace,  in  pomp,  and  at  his  ease,  without 
opposition  or  disturbance.     If  virtue  cannot  shine  bright 

^  Phituoh,  li^9  of  Manut, 
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bat  bj  the  oonflict  of  contrary  appetites,  shall  we.  then  say 
that  she  cannot  subsist  without  the  assistance  of  vice,  and  that 
it  is  from  her  that  she  derives  her  reputation  and  honour  ? 
What  then  also  would  become  of  that  brave  and  generous 
Epicurean  pleasure  which  assumes  to  nourish  virtue  tenderly 
in  her  lap,  and  there  make  it  play  and  wanton,  giving  it  for 
toys  to  play  withal  shame,  fevers,  poverty,  death,  and  tor- 
ments?   If  I  presuppose  that  a  perfect  virtue  manifests 
itself  in  contending,  in  patiently  enduring  pain,  and  undergo- 
ing the  utmost  extremity  of  the  gout,  without  being  moved  in 
her  seat;  if  I  give  her  austerity  and  difficulty  for  her  neces- 
sary objects,  what  will  become  of  a  virtue  elevated  to  such  a 
degree  as  not  only  to  despise  pain,  but  moreover  to  rejoice  in 
it,  and  to  be  tickled  with  ^e  stabs  of  a  shaip  colic,  such  a 
virtue  as  the  Epicureans  have  established,  and  of  which  many 
of  them  by  their  acti<His,  have  given  most  sufficient  proofs?^ 
As  have  likewise  several  others,  who  I  take  to  have  surpassed, 
in  effect,  even  the  rules  of  their  own  discipline ;  witness  the 
younger  Cato.  When  I  see  him  die,  and  tear  his  own  bowels, 
I  am  not  satisfied  simply  to  believe  that  he  had  ^^  noble  deatii  of 
then  his  soul  totally  exempt  from  all  troubles  o»to  acoompaniea 
and  fear ;  I  cannot  think  that  he  only  maintained 
himself  in  the  steadiness  that  the  stoical  rules  prescribed  him ; 
temperate,  without  emotion,  and  undisturbed;  there  was, 
methuiks,  something  in  the  virtue  of  this  man  too  sprightly 
and  active  to  stop  there ;  I  believe  that,  without  doubt,  he 
felt  a  pleasure  and  delight  in  so  noble  an  action,  and  was 
more  pleased  in  it  than  in  any  other  of  his  life :  Sic  cMit  d 
vUdy  ut  camam  moriendi  nadvm  se  esse  gavderet,^    ^He 
quitted  life  rejoidng  that  he  had  found  occasion  to  seek 
death."    I  believe  this  so  entirely  that  I  question  indeed 
whether  he  would  have  been  content  to  have  been  deprived 
rf  the  occasion  of  so  brave  an  exploit.    And  if  the  goodness 
that  made  him  embrace  the  public  concern  more  than  his 
own  withheld  me  not,  I  should  easily  fall  into  an  opinion  that 

1  Gfeero,  dg  FwOmt^  IL  80.  *  Cloero,  2We.  Qimm .  L  80 
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be  thought  himself  obliged  to  fortune  for  haring  pat  bis 
virtae  upon  so  brave  a  trial,  and  for  having  favoured  that 
thief  ^  in  treading  under  foot  the  ancient  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try* Methinks  I  read  in  this  action  I  know  not  what  exultar 
don  in  his  soul,  and  an  extraordinary  and  manly  emotion  of 
pleasure,  when  he  looked  upon  the  generosity  and  height  of 
his  enterprise : — 

DeliberatA  morte  ferocior:* 
**  Made  more  haughty  by  his  resolution  to  die:  *' 

not  stimulated  with  any  hope  of  g^ory,  as  the  popular  and 
effeminate  judgments  of  some  have  concluded  (for  that  con- 
dderation  had  been  too  mean  and  low  to  possess  so  generous, 
BO  haughty,  and  so  unbending  a  heart  as  his),  but  for  the 
very  beauty  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  he,  who  had  the 
handling  of  the  springs,  discerned  more  clearly  and  In  its 
perfection  than  we  are  able  to  do.  Philosophy  has  obliged 
me  in  determining  Uiat  so  brave  an  action  had  been  inde- 
cently placed  in  any  other  life  than  that  of  Cato,  and  that 
it  only  belonged  to  his  to  end  so.  Therefore  it  was  that, 
according  to  reason,  he  commanded  his  son  and  the  senatcMB 
that  accompanied  him,  to  take  another  course  in  their  affairs : 
Oaiom,  quum  tncredilnlem  natura  tributsset  gravitatem,  earn- 
que  ipse  perpetud  constcmtid  roharavtsset,  iemperque  in  propo- 
iito  consilio  permansisset,  monendum  potiuSy  quam  tyranni 
wdtus  a$p%c%endu8,  erctL*  "  Nature  having  endued  Cato  with 
a  surprising  inflexibility,  which  he  himself  had  fortified  with 
perpetual  exercise,  never  having  deviated  from  his  resolu- 
tions, he  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  see  the  face  of  the  tjrrant" 
Every  death  ought  to  hold  proportion  'vMth  ihe  life  before  it 
We  do  not  become  others  for  dying.  I  always  interpret  the 
death  by  the  life  preceding ;  and  if  any  one  tells  me  of  a 
death  strong  and  firm  in  appearance,  annexed  to  a  feeble  life, 

1  C(Cjar,who,  notwlthitandlng  his  gnat  Cicero,  too,  ealls  him  ptrditut  latro  (Jo 

qualitlM,  which  Mont&igno  set  off  with  Attic.  Til.  18). 

■noh  Inttn  in  the  precedinf  chapter,  is  >  Horace,  Orf.  1.  87,  29. 

here  treated  as  he  deeenres,  for  haTing  <  Cio.  d<  Offie.  L  SI. 
•ommltted  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes. 
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I  oondude  it  produced  bj  some  feeble  cause,  and  auitable  to 
die  life  before.  The  easiness  then  of  this  death,  and  the 
fkcflitj  of  dying,  he  had  acquired  by  the  vigour  of  his  soul, 
shall  we  say  ^at  it  ought  to  abate  any  thing  of  ^e  lustre  of 
his  virtue  ?  And  who  that  has  his  brain  never  so  little  tinc- 
tured with  the  true  philosophy,  can  be  content  to  imagine 
Socrates  merely  free  fix>m  fear  and  passion  in  the  accident  of 
his  prison,  fetters,  and  condenmation  ?  and  that  will  not  dis- 
cover in  him  not  only  stability  and  finnness,  (which  was  his 
ordinary  composure,)  but  moreover  I  know  not  what  new 
satis&ction  and  frolic  cheerfulness  in  his  last  words  and  ac- 
tions ?  at  the  start  he  gave,  with  tiie  pleasure  of  scratching 
his  leg,  when  his  irons  were  taken  off,  does  he  not  discover 
an  equal  serenity  and  joy  in  his  soul  for  being  freed  from 
past  inconveniences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enter  into  the 
knowledge  of  things  to  come  ?  Cato  will  pardon  me  if  he 
ptease ;  his  death,  indeed,  is  more  tragical  and  more  taken 
notice  of,  but  yet  this,  I  know  not  how,  finer.  Aristippus 
said  to  those  who  were  pitying  him,  ^  The  gods  grant  me 
such  a  death."  A  man  discerns  in  the  souls  of  —  ...  .  .,  ^ 
these  two  great  men  and  their  imitators  (for  I  §^^  ^'^  •'^ 
very  much  doubt  whether  there  were  ever 
their  equals)  so  perfect  a  habit  of  virtue  that  it  was  turned  to 
a  complexion.  It  is  no  more  a  laborious  virtue,  nor  the  pre- 
cepts of  reason,  to  maintain  which  the  soul  is  racked ;  but 
the  very  essence  of  their  souls,  its  natural  and  ordinary  con- 
dition. They  have  rendered  it  such  by  a  long  practice  of 
philosophical  precepts,  having  lit  upon  a  rich  and  ingenuous 
nature.  The  vidous  passions  that  spring  in.  us  can  find  no  en- 
trance into  them.  The  force  and  vigour  of  their  souls  stifle 
and  extinguish  irregular  desires  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  move. 
Now,  that  it  is  not  more  noble,  by  a  high  and  divine  reso- 
lution, to  hinder  the  birth  of  temptations,  and  nubrent  degnet 
to  be  so  formed  to  virtue  that  the  very  seeds  ^  ^*'*^* 
of  vice  be  rooted  out,  than  to  hinder,  by  main  force,  their 
progress ;  and  having  suffered  one's  self  to  be  surprised  with 
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tlie  first  motions  of  the  passions,  to  arm  one's  sel^  and  to  stand 
firm  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  overcome  them ;  and  that 
this  second  effect,  itself,  is  not  also  much  more  noble  than  to 
be  simplj  endowed  with  a  facile  and  afl&ble  nature,  of  itself 
disaffected  to  debauchery  and  vice,  I  do  not  think  can  be 
doubted ;  for  this  third  and  last  sort  seems  to  render  a  man 
innocent,  but  not  virtuous ;  free  from  doing  ill,  but  not  apt 
enough  to  do  well ;  added,  that  this  condition  is  so  near  nei^* 
bour  to  imperfection  and  weakness  that  I  know  not  very  well 
how  to  separate  the  confines  and  distinguish  them ;  the  very 
name  of  goodness,  and  good-natore,  and  innocence  are,  for 
this  reason,  in  some  sort  grown  into  contempt  I  know  that 
several  virtues,  as  chastity,  sobriety,  and  temperance,  may 
oome  to  a  man  through  personal  defects.  Firmness  in  dan- 
ger (if  firmness  it  must  be  called),  the  contempt  of  death  and 
patience  in  misfortunes,  may  ofl-times  be  found  in  men  for 
want  of  well  judging  of  sudi  matters  and  not  apprehending 
them  for  such  as  they  are.  Want  of  apprehension  and  sot- 
tishness  do  sometimes  counterfeit  virtuous  effects ;  as  I  have 
often  observed  it  happen  that  men  have  been  commended  for 
what  really  deserved  blame.  An  Italian  lord  once  said  this 
in  my  presence,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  nation  ;  that 
iteUaoB  rabtie  *^®  Subtlety  of  the  Italians  and  the  vivacity  of 
"d  ^ck  of  ap-  their  conceptions  were  so  great  that  they  fore- 
saw the  dangers  and  accidents  that  might  be^ 
them  so  &r  off  that  it  must  not  be  thought  strange  if  they 
were  often,  in  war,  observed  to  provide  for  their  safety,  even 
before  they  had  discovered  the  peril;  that  we  French  and 
Spaniards,  who  are  not  so  cunning,  went  on  further ;  and  that 
we  must  be  made  to  see  and  feel  the  danger  before  we  could 
a«nnanf  and  take  the  alarm ;  but  the  Germans  and  Swiss, 
Bwta  loggerhead!,  j^^j^  heavy  and  thick-skulled,  had  not  the 
sense  to  look  about  them  even  then,  when  the  blows  were 
Gilling  about  their  ears.  Perhaps,  he  only  said  so  for  mirth's 
sake.  And  yet  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  war,  raw  soldiers 
rash  into  dan^r  with  more  precipitation  than  after  they  have 
been  well  beaten. 
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Hand  ignaros  .  .  .  qnantom  nova  gloria  in  aimis, 
Et  pnednlce  deoos,  primo  oertamine,  poesiti 

**  Knowing  how  muoh  the  hope  of  gloiy  warmB 
The  soldier  in  his  first  essay  of  anns." 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  when  we  judge  of  a  particular 
action,  we  are  to  consider  the  several  drcamstances  and 
the  whole  of  the  man  bj  whom  it  is  performed,  before  we 
^ve  it  a  name. 

To  instance  in  myself;  I  have  sometimes  known  my 
friends  call  that  prudence  in  me  which  was  inwhatoonaiited 
merely  fortune,  and  repute  that  courage  endybSSr^ 
patience  which  was  judgment  and  opinion;  and  attribute 
to  me  one  tide  for  another,  sometimes  to  my  advantage,  and 
sometimes  otherwise.  As  to  the  rest  I  am  so  far  from  being 
arrived  at  the  first  and  most  perfect  degree  of  excellence^ 
where  virtue  is  turned  into  habit,  that  even  of  the  second  I 
have  made  no  great  trial  I  have  not  been  very  solicitous 
to  curb  the  desires  by  which  I  have  been  importuned.  My 
virtue  is  a  virtue,  or  rather  an  innocence,  casual  and  acci« 
dentaL  If  I  had  been  bom  of  a  more  irregular  complexion, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  have  made  scurvy  work  on't;  for  I 
never  observed  any  great  stability  in  my  soul  to  resist  pas- 
sions, if  they  were  never  so  little  vehement.  I  have  not  the 
knack  (^nourishing  quarrels  and  debates  in  my  own  bosom, 
and  consequentiy  owe  myself  no  great  thanks  that  1  am  free 
from  several  vices : — 

Si  Yitils  mediocribus  et  mea  panels 
Kendosa  est  natnra,  alioqni  recta;  yelnt  si 
Egreglo  inspersos  reprehendas  oorpore  nsevos;* 
"  If  of  small  crimes,  and  few,  my  nature  be 
To  be  accused,  and  from  the  great  ones  Aree, 
Those  venial  feults  will  no  more  spot  my  sonl 
Than  a  fair  body's  blemished  with  a  mole  ;** 

I  owe  it  rather  to  my  fortune  than  my  reason.  She  has 
made  me  to  be  descended  of  a  race  famous  for  conduct^  and 
of  a  very  good  father ;  I  know  not  whether  or  no  he  has 

i.£fMu^zLlM.  SHorao0,  fiiii.i.6,66. 
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infused  into  me  part  of  his  humour;  or  whether  domestic 
examples  and  the  good  education  of  mj  infancy  have  insensi- 
bly assisted  in  the  work,  or  if  I  was  otherwise  bom  so  >— 

Sen  Libra,  sen  me  Scorpius  aspicit 
Formidolosus,  pars  violentior 
Natal  is  horss,  sea  tyramras 
Hesperiss  Caprioomus  imdtt.i 

"  If  Libra,  or  dread  Scorpions  sign, 
Or  Capricorn  with  stormy  rajrs 
Preyailed,  the  tyrant  of  the  Hesperian  seas." 

But  80  it  is  that  I  have  naturally  a  horror  for  most  Tices. 
The  answer  of  Antisthenes  to  him  who  asked  him  which  was 
the  best  apprenticeship ;  "  To  unlearn  evil,**  *  seems  to  point 
at  this.  I  have  them  in  horror,  I  say,  with  a  detestation  so 
natural  and  so  much  my  own  that  the  same  instinct  and 
impression  I  brought  with  me  fix)m  my  nurse  I  yet  retain,  no 
temptations  whatever  having  had  the  power  to  make  me  alter 
it ;  not  so  much  as  my  own  discourses,  which,  in  some  things^ 
dashing  out  of  the  common  road,  might  easily  license  me  to 
actions  that  my  natural  inclination  makes  me  hate.  I  will 
say  a  prodigious  thing,  but  I  will  say  it  how- 
ions  not  80  regular  ever;  I  find  mysclf,  m  many  things,  more 
M  maniMn.  ^jjjp^j^  ^n^  retained  by  my  manners  than  my 
opinion,  and  my  concupiscence  is  less  debauched  than  by 
reason.  Aristippus  instituted  opinions  so  bold,  in  favour  of 
pleasure  and  riches,  as  made  all  the  philosophers  set  at  him ; 
but,  as  to  his  manners,  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  having  pre- 
sented three  beautiful  women  before  him  to  take  his  choice, 
he  made  answer  that  he  would  choose  them  all,  and  that  it 
had  happened  ill  to  Paris  in  having  preferred  one  before 
the  other  two ;  but  having  taken  them  home  to  his  house,  he 
eent  them  back  untouched.*  His  servant  finding  himself 
overloaded  upon  the  way,  with  the  money  he  carried  after 
him,  he  ordered  him  to  pour  out  and  throw  away  that  which 

1  Hbraoe,  Od.  U.  17, 17.  *  Laerttni,  in  fM 

t  LMrttas,  in  ViUu 
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troubled  him.^  And  Epicuras,  whose  doctrines  are  so  irre« 
ligioiis  and  effeminate,  was,  in  his  life,  very  laborious  and 
devont ;  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  that  he  lived  only  upon 
biscuit  and  water,  entreating  him  to  send  him  a  little  cheese 
to  lie  by  him  against  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  feast'  Can 
it  be  true,  Uiat  to  be  a  perfect  good  man  we  must  be  so  by 
an  occult,  natural,  and  uniyersal  propriety,  without  law, 
reason,  or  example  ?  The  debauches  wherein  I  have  been 
engaged  have  not  been,  I  thank  God,  of  the  worst  sort ;  and 
I  have  thoroughly  condenmed  them  myself;  for  my  judg- 
ment was  never  infected  by  them.  On  the  contraiy,  I  ac- 
cuse them  more  severely  in  myself  than  in  another.  But 
that  is  all ;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  I  oppose  too  little  resistance, 
and  suffer  myself  to  incUne  too  much  to  the  other  side  of  the 
balance,  excepting  that  I  moderate  them,  and  prevent  them 
firom  mixing  with  other  vices  which,  for  the  most  part,  will 
<^g  together  if  a  man  have  not  a  care.  I  have  contracted 
and  curtailed  mine  to  make  them  as  single  as  I  can : — 

Neo  ultra 
Errorem  foveo.* 

"  Nor  ever  beyond  this  my  faults  indulge.'* 

For,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who  say  that  the  wise 
man,  when  he  works,  works  by  all  the  virtues  together, 
though  one  be  most  apparent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action ;  (and  of  this  the  similitude  of  a  human  body  might 
serve  them  to  some  instance ;  for  the  action  of  anger  caimot 
work  but  that  all  the  humours  must  assist,  though  choler 
predominate ;)  if  thence  they  will  draw  a  like  consequence, 
that  when  the  wicked  man  does  wickedly,  he  does  it  by  all 
the  vices  together,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  simply  so,  or  else 
I  understand  them  not;  for  I,  by  effect,  find  the  contrary. 
These  are  witty,  unsubstantial  subtilties,  which  philosophy 
Bcnnetimes  insists  upon.  I  follow  some  vices,  but  I  fly  others 
as  much  as  a  saint  would  do.    The  Peripatetics  also  disown 

1  LMTttOS,  ^  ntft.  •  Id.  t&.  *  JUTUMl.  TiQ.  164. 
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this  indissoluble  connection ;  and  Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that  a 
prudent  and  just  man  maj  be  intemperate  and  lasdTioas* 
Socrates  confessed  to  some  who  had  discovered  a  certain 
inclination  to  vice  in  his  physiognomy,  that  it  was,  in  troth, 
his  natural  propensity,  but  that  he  had,  by  discipline,  cor- 
rected it^  And  such  as  were  familiar  with  the  philosopher 
Stilpo  said  that,  being  bom  subject  to  mne  and  women,  he 
had,  by  study,  rendered  himself  very  abstinent  both  from  the 
one  and  the  other.^ 

What  I  have  in  me  of  good,  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  by 
wiui*ifonteigiM'i  *^®  chance  of  my  birth ;  and  hold  it  not  either 
godsoM  ooniSstod  by  law,  precept,  or  other  apprenticeship.  The 
innocence  that  is  in  me  is  quite  simple ;  little 
vigour  and  no  art  Amongst  other  vices  I  mortally  hate 
cruel^,  both  by  nature  and  judgment,  as  the  extreme  of  all 
vices ;  and  this  to  such  a  d^ree  of  tender-heartedness  that  I 
cannot  see  a  chicken's  neck  pulled  off  without  trouble,  and 
cannot  without  impatience,  endure  the  cry  of  a  hare  in  my 
dog's  teeth,  though  the  chase  be  an  exciting  pleasure.  Such 
as  are  combating  sensuality  willingly  make  use  of  this  argu- 
ment, to  show  thai  it  is  altogether  vicious  and  unreasonable 
that,  when  it  is  at  the  height,  it  masters  us  to  ^at  degree 
that  a  man's  reason  can  have  no  access,*  and  they  all^e  our 
own  experience  in  the  act  of  love 

Qnnm  jam  presagit  corpus, 
Atqne  in  eo  est  Venus,  nt  moliebria  consent  srva;  ^ 

wherein  they  conceive  that  the  pleasure  doth  so  transport  us 
that  our  reason  cannot  perform  its  office  whilst  we  are  so  be- 
numbed and  ravished  with  delight  I  know  very  well  it 
may  be  otherwise,  and  that  a  man  may  sometimes,  if  he  will, 
gain  this  point  over  himself  to  sway  his  soul,  even  in  the 
HtoooidrMtot  Critical  moment,  to  think  of  something  else; 
£jy^^^^  but  then  he  must  fbrmly  incline  and  ply  it  to 
i^^'*'^*^'  that  bent    I  know  that  a  man  may  triumph 

1  Ofeero,  Jkue.  Qiubm.  It.  87.  *  Ofcero,  tU  Bmett,  o.  12. 

•  deero  <le  ./ki«,  0.  (.  «  Loeretiiis,  tr.  1000. 
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orer  the  utmost  effort  of  this  pleasure ;  I  have  experienced  it 
myself,  and  have  not  found  Venus  so  imperious  a  goddess  as 
many,  and  some  more  correct  than  I,  declare.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  a  miracle,  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre  does,  in  one  of 
the  tales  of  her  Heptameron  (which  is  a  pretty  book  of  its 
kind),  nor  for  a  thing  of  extreme  difficulty,  to  pass  over 
whdie  nights,  where  a  man  has  all  the  convenience  and  liberty 
he  can  desire,  with  a  long-coveted  mistress,  and  yet  be  just 
to  his  &ith  before  given,  to  content  himself  with  kisses  and 
innocent  embraces,  without  pressing  any  further.  I  con- 
ceive  that  the  example  of  the  pleasure  of  the  The  pieasue  of 
chase  would  be  more  proper ;  wherem,  though  ****  ^^'  ''^*" 
the  pleasure  be  less,  yet  the  ravishment  and  the  surprise  are 
more,  by  which  the  reason,  being  astonished,  has  not  so 
much  leisure  to  prepare  itself  for  tfie  encounter ;  when  after 
a  long  quest  the  game  starts  up  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where 
perhaps,  we  least  expected ;  which  sudden  motion,  with  the 
ardour  of  ^e  shouts  and  cries  of  the  hunters,  so  strike  us 
that  it  would  be  hard,  for  such  as  are  lovers  of  the  chase,  to 
torn  their  thoughts  another  way ;  and  the  poets  make  Diana 
^triumph  over  the  torch  and  sha^  of  Cupid: — 

Qtus  non  malaram,  qnaa  amor  curas  habet, 
H»o  inter  obliyiBoitor?  i 

*'  Who  amongst  snch  delights  would  not  remoye 
Out  of  his  thoogfats  the  anxious  oares  of  love?  ** 

To  return  to  my  subject  I  am  tenderly  compassionate  of 
other  afflictions,  and  should  readily  cry  for  company  if,  upon 
any  occasion  whatever,  I  could  ciy  at  aU.  Nothing  tempts 
my  tears  but  tears,  and  not  only  those  that  are  real  and  true, 
but  whatever  they  are,  feigned  or  real  I  do  not  much  pity 
the  dead,  and  should  envy  ^em  rather ;  but  I  very  much 
pity  the  dying.  The  savages  do  not  so  much  offend  me  in 
roasting  and  eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  they  do  who 
tcxnnent  and  persecute  the  living.    Nay,  I  cannot  so  much  as 

1  Honee,  SpodL  fl.  87.    In  the  tut   and  ends  ha7e  we  here;  I  went  dear  oQt 
"-'me  of  the Bsfays,  Honteigne  added,    of  my  mky  to  lag  in  this  Ut  of  pnttle 
ttils  quotation,  *^What  a  set  of  odds   about  the  chase.^ 
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look  upon  the  ordinary  execudims  of  jostioe,  how  reasonable 
soever,  with  a  steady  eye.  Some  one  having  to  give  testis 
jaihifOM«>i  mony  of  Julius  Caesar's  clemency :  ^  He  was,** 
^'•"•°*'^'  says  he,  "  mild  and  moderate  in  his  vengeance ; 

for,  having  compelled  the  pirates  to  yield,  by  whom  he  had 
before  been  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  ransom,  forasmuch  as 
they  had  threatened  him  with  the  cross,  he  indeed  condemned 
them  to  it,  but  it  was  after  they  were  first  strangled.  He 
punished  his  secretary,  Philemon,  who  had  attempted  to  poi- 
son him,  with  no  greater  severity  than  simple  death.'' 
"Without  naming  that  Latin  author  ^  that  dares  allege  for  a 
testimony  of  clemency  the  only  killing  those  by  whom  we 
have  been  offended ;  it  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  was  struck 
with  the  horrid  and  inhuman  examples  of  cruelty  practised 
by  the  Roman  tyrants. 

For  my  part,  even  in  justice  itself,  all  that  exceeds  mere 
TiM  exMutioiu  of  ^®**^  appears  to  me  pure  cruelty ;  especially  in 
&Sm*ta****dto  "^  ^^^  ought  to  have  that  regard  to  souls  to 
earry  no  marks  of  dismiss  them  in  a  good  and  calm  condition; 
which  cannot  be  when  we  have  discomposed 
them  by  insufferable  torments.  Not  long  since  a  soldier, 
who  was  a  prisoner,  perceiving  from  a  tower  where  he  was 
shut  up  that  the  people  began  to  assemble  in  the  place  of 
execution,  and  that  the  carpenters  were  busy  erecting  a  scaf- 
fold, he  presently  concluded  that  the  preparation  was  for 
him ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  resolution  to  kill  himself, 
but  could  find  no  instrument  to  assist  him  in  his  design,  ex- 
cept an  old  rusty  cart-nail,  that  fortune  presented  to  him ; 
with  this  he  first  gave  himself  two  great  wounds  about  his 
throat;  but  finding  these  would  not  do,  he  presently  ailer 
gave  himself  a  third  in  the  belly,  where  he  left  the  nail 
sticking  up  to  the  head.  The  first  of  his  keepers  that  came 
in  found  him  in  this  condition  alive,  but  sunk  down  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  wounds.  Therefore,  to  make  use  of  time 
before  he  should  die  and  defeat  the  law,  they  made  haste  to 

1  AK<9n«i»,  In  the  lilb  of  OflBsar. 
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read  his  sentenoe,  which  having  done,  and  he  hearing  that  he 
was  only  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  he  seemed  to  take  new 
oooragei  accepted  of  wine,  which  he  had  before  refused,  and 
thanked  his  judges  for  the  unhoped-for  mOdness  of  their  sen- 
tence ;  saying,  <<  That  indeed  he  had  taken  a  resolution  to 
dispatch  himself,  for  fear  of  a  more  severe  and  insupportable 
death ;  having  entertained  an  opinion,  by  the  preparations  he 
had  seen  in  the  place,  that  they  were  resolved  to  torment  him 
with  some  horrible  execution ; "  and  seemed  to  be  delivered 
ficom  death  by  having  it  changed  from  what  he  apprehended. 
I  should  advise  that  these  examples  of  severity,  by  which  'tis 
designed  to  retain  the  people  in  their  duty,  might  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals;  for  to  see  them 
deprived  of  sepulture,  to  see  them  boiled  and  divided  into 
quarters,  would  almost  work  as  much  upon  the  vulgar  as  the 
pain  they  make  the  living  endure ;  though  that,  in  effect,  be 
little  or  nothing,  as  God  himself  says,  "  Who  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."  ^  And  the 
poets  represent  the  horror  of  such  a*  sight  as  far  above  that 
<^  death  itself: — 

Heal  reliqaifts  semiassi  regis,  denadatis  ossibufl, 
Per  terram  sanle  delibutas  foede  divexarier.' 

I  happened  to  come  by  one  day  accidentally,  at  Borne,  just 
as  they  were  upon  executing  Catena,  a  notorious  robber.    He 
was  strangled,  without  any  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  spec- 
tators;  but  wh^i  they  came  to  cut  him  in  quarters,  the 
hangman  gave  not  a  blow  that  was  not  followed  by  a  doleful 
ery  from  the  people,  and  an  exclamation  as  if  every  one  had 
lent  his  feeling  to  the  miserable  carcase.    Those  inhuman 
excesses  ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  bark,  and  not  upon 
Uie  quick.     TVas  thus  that  Artaxerxes  mod-  xha  ntuv  um 
erated  the  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  2tod*b?*^S?*^ 
Persia,  ordering  "  That  the  nobility  who  had  "™*- 
fidled  in  their  charge,  instead  of  being  whipped,  as  they  used 

1  St.  Luke,  xil.  4.  tb«  half-bornt  Uog  be  diagged  om  Om 

*  «<  Let  not  the  bloodstained  rellot  of    plains.**— doeroTlWcvi.  ttTU. 
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to  be,  should  be  stripped  only,  and  their  clothes  whipped  £sjr 
them ;  and  that,  whereas  ihej  had  formerly  their  hair  torn 
off,  they  should  only  take  off  their  high-crowned  tiara.^  The 
Hogs  BM»iflo«d  so  devout  Egyptians  thought  they  sufficiently 
S^ejiwJwrbj  satisfied  the  divine  justice  in  sacrificing  hogs  in 
tfaeVgjptiMtf.  effigy  and  representation  ;  ^  a  bold  invention  to 
pay  Gk)d,  so  essential  a  substance,  in  picture  only,  and  in 
show. 

I  live  in  a  time  wherein  we  abound  in  incredible  examples 
of  this  vice,  through  the  license  of  our  dvil  wars ;  and  we 
see  nothing  in  ancient  histories  more  extreme  than  what  we 
have  proof  of  every  day.  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself. 
The  onMitiM  before  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  that  there  could 
ezandidd  In  cItD    })q  found  out  men  SO  crucl  and  fell  who,  for  the 

WMI. 

sole  pleasure  of  murder,  would  hack  and  lop 
off  the  limbs  of  others  ;  sharpen  their  wits  to  invent  unusual 
torments  and  new  kinds  of  deaths,  without  hatred,  without 
profit,  and  for  no  other  end  but  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the  lamentable  groans 
and  cries  of  a  man  dying  in  anguish.  For  this  is  the  utmost 
point  to  which  cruel^  can  arrive.  Ut  homo  homxnem^  nan 
iratmy  non  Hmens,  tantum  spectaiurus,  occidat?  "  That  a  man 
should  kill  a  man  without  being  angry,  or  without  fear,  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectade."  For  my  own  part  I  can- 
MontaiffM's  hu-  °^^  without  pain,  see  so  much  as  an  innocent 
Smd^tobflMtj     ^^^^^  pursued  and  killed  that  has  no  defence, 

and  from  whom  we  have  received  no  offence  at 
alL  And  that  which  frequently  happens,  that  the  stag  we 
hunt,  finding  himself  weak  and  out  of  breath,  seeing  no  other 
remedy,  surrenders  himself  to  us  who  pursue  him,  imploring 
mercy  by  his  tears, 

Questnqne,  craentnSi 
Atque  imploranti  similis,^ 
"  With  bleeding  tears  doth  meroy  seem  to  crave," 

1  Plntueh,  In  hii  Apatkegnu  of  ik$  in  dough,  irfaloh  thej  hak«d,  and  tfwn 

tmtittu  Kings.  oflbred  the  laerifloe. 

•  Harodotafl,  U.  47,  nyi  fhls  was  only  *  Seneoa,  Jurist.  90. 

doott  by  thepoorar  sort,  who  Duuie  swine  *  JBn«id,r.lQ6. 
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has  erer  been  to  me  a  very  melancholj  sight  I  hardly  eTer 
take  any  beast  or  bird  alive  that  I  do  not  presently  turn 
loose.  Pythagoras  bought  them  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers, 
and  fishes  of  fishermen,  to  do  the  same : — 

Primoqne  a  o»de  feraram 
Incalnisse  puto  maculatam  sangoine  femim.i 

**  I  think  'twas  slaughter  of  wild  beasts  that  made 
Too  docile  man  first  leam  the  killing  trade." 

Those  natures  that  are  sanguinary  towards  beasts  discover  a 
natural  propensity  to  cruelly.  After  they  had  accustomed 
themselves,  at  Rome,  to  the  spectacle  of  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  they  proce$eded  to  those  of  the  slau^ter  of  men,  of 
the  gladiators.  Nature  has  herself,  I  fear,  imprinted  in  man 
a  kind  of  instinct  to  inhumanity ;  nobody  takes  pleasure  in 
seeing  beasts  play  and  caress  one  another,  but  every  one  is 
delighted  with  seeing  them  dismember  and  tear  one  another 
to  pieces.  And  that  I  may  not  be  laughed  at  for  the  sym- 
pathy I  have  with  them,  theology  itself  enjoins  us  some 
fiivour  in  their  behalf;  and,  considering  that  one  and  the 
same  Master  has  lodged  us  togedier  in  this  palace  for  his 
service,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  we,  are  of  his  fiunily,  it  has 
reason  to  enjoin  us  some  affection  and  regard  to  them. 
Pythagoras  borrowed  the  Metempsychosis  fix>m  PYthagons's  doo- 
the  Egyptians,  but  it  has  since  been  received  ^S^^Stfonof 
by  several  nations,  and,  particularly,  by  our**^- 
dmids :— ' 

Morte  carent  animsd;  semperqne,  priore  relicts 
Sede,  novis  domibns  yivnnt,  habltantqae  recept».> 

(« Souls  never  die,  but,  having  left  one  seat, 
Into  new  maotions  they  admittance  get.*' 

Hie  rdigion  of  our  ancient  Gkinls  maintained  that  souls, 

being  eternal,  never  ceased  to  remove  and  shift  their  places 

fincmi  one  body  to  another ;  mixing,  moreover,  with  this  hncy 

some  consideration  of  divine  justice.    For,  according  to  the 

bdiaviour  of  the  soul,  whilst  it  had  been  in  Alexander,  they 

iOTid.iffl.zv.  8,0.  «n>.«i. 

Toii.  n.  8 
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■aid  that  God  ordered  it  another  body  to  inhabit^  more  or 
less  painful,  and  proper  for  its  condition : — 

Muta  feramm 
Gogit  yincU  pati:  tracnlentoe  ingertt  nnis, 
Pradonesque  lapis;  fallaces  yulpibos addit 


Atque  ubi  per  yarioa  annos,  per  mille  figoras, 
Egit,  Latheo  pnrgatos  flumine,  tandem 
BoTBiifl  ad  hamann  reyocat  primordia  forma :  ^ 

**  The  yoke  of  speechlees  bmtes  lie  made  them  wear, 
Bloodthirsty  souls  he  did  inolose  in  bears; 
Those  that  rapacioos  were  in  wolves  he  shut; 
The  sly  and  cmming  he  in  foxes  put; 
Where  after  haxing  in  a  course  of  years, 
In  nnm'rous  forms,  quite  finished  their  careers, 
In  Lethe*s  flood  he  purged  them,  and  at  last 
In  human  bodies  he  the  souls  replao*d:  ** 

if  it  had  been  valiant,  he  lodged  it  in  the  body  of  a  lion ;  if 
Yoluptaons,  in  that  of  a  hog ;  if  timorous,  in  that  of  a  hart  or 
hare ;  if  subtle,  in  that  of  a  fox ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  til], 
having  purified  it  by  this  chastisement,  it  again  entered  into 
the  body  of  some  other  man ; 

Ipse  ego,  nam  memini,  Trojani  tempoBS  belli, 
Panthoideer  Euphorbus  eram.^ 

"  For  I,  myself,  remember,  in  the  days 
0'  th*  Trojan  war,  that  I  Euphorbus  was.*' 

As  to  the  relation  betwixt  us  and  beasts,  I  do  not  much 
I  ^  admit  of  it,  nor  allow  what  several  nations,  and 


flods  hjtomt  of  thosc  somc  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  noble, 
have  practised,  who  have  not  only  received 
bmtes  into  their  society,  but  have  given  tiiem  a  rank  infin* 
itely  above  them ;  esteeming  them  one  while  familiars  and 
£Etvourites  of  the  gods,  and  having  them  in  more  than  human 
reverence  and  respect;  others  knowing  no  other  God  or 
Divinity  but  they.    BeUiue  d  Barbaris  propter  benefictum 

1  OlaadlMi,  In  Rujin.  U.  482.  ooQld  remember  what  he  had  been  in  llie 

t  It  Is  PytbagoTM  wbo  speaks  thus  of  time  of  the  Trolsn  wart    '      ^' 

kimeelf,  in  OrW,  Metam,  XT.aS.  Would  laertm  ¥Ui. 

you  know  hj  what  BMans 
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tomeeraUe^  ^The  Barbarians  consecrated  beasts  out  of 
qpinion  of  some  benefit  received  by  them : " — 

Crocodilon  adont 
Pars  hsdo;  iUa  pavet  satnram  serpentibxis  Ibin: 
EfSgies  sacii  h!o  nitet  aorea  Ceroopitheci, 
.....  htc  pisoem  flnminis,  Ulio 
Oppida  tota  caQem  venerantur.s 
**  The  serpent-eating  ibis  these  inshrine, 
Those  think  the  crocodile  alone  divine; 
There,  In  another  place,  yon  may  behold 
The  statne  of  a  monkey  shine  with  gold; 
Here  men  some  monstroos  fish's  aid  implore, 
And  there  whole  towns  a  grinning  dog  adore." 

And  the  veiy  interpretation  that  Plutarch  gives  to  this  error,' 
which  is  very  well  put,  is  advantageous  to  them ;  for,  he  says, 
that  it  was  not  the  caf^  or  the  ox>  for  example,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians adored;  but  that  they,  in  those  beasts,  adored  some 
image  of  the  divine  faculties ;  in  this  patience  and  utility,  in 
that  vivacity,  or,  like  our  neighbours,  the  Burgundians,  with 
&e  whole  of  Grermany,  impatience  to  see  itself  shut  up ;  by 
which  they  represented  the  liberty  they  loved  and  adored 
above  all  other  divine  Acuities,  and  so  of  the  rest  But 
when,  amongst  the  more  moderate  opinions,  I  meet  with 
arguments  that  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  near  resem- 
blance betwixt  us  and  animals,  how  much  they  share  in  our 
greatest  privileges,  and  with  how  great  probability  they  com- 
pare us  together,  in  faith,  I  abate  a  great  deal  of  our  pre- 
sumption, and  willingly  resign  the  title  of  that  imaginaiy 
sovereign^  that  some  attribute  to  us  over  other  creatures. 

But  supposing  all  this  were  not  so,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
certain  respect,  and  a  general  duty  of  humani^,       ^       ^ 
that  ties  us,  not  only  to  beasts  that  have  life  and  soma  i«nurd  for 

the  brute  beasts. 

sense,  but  even  to  trees  and  plants.     We  owe 
justice  to  men,  and  gradousness  and  benignity  to  other  crea- 
tures that  are  capable  of  it    There  is  a  certain  natural  com 
meroe  and  mutual  obligation  betwixt  them  and  us ;  neithez 

1  Oloero,  i>i  JViil.i>eor.  1. 86.  •  In  Us  Tieaiise  on  liit  and  Otirit. 

•  Jut.  XT.  2. 
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fihall  I  be  afraid  to  disoover  the  tenderness  of  my  nature  so 
childish  that  I  cannot  well  revise  to  plaj  with  mj  dog  when 
he,  the  most  unseasonably,  importunes  me  so  to  do.  The 
Turks  have  alms  and  hospitals  for  beasts.  The  Bomans  had 
public  care  to  the  nourishment  of  geese,^  by  whose  vigilancy 
their  Capitol  had  been  preserred.  The  Athenians  made  a 
decree  that  the  mules,  which  served  at  the  building  of  the 
temple,  called  Hecatompedon,  should  be  free,  and  suffered  to 
pasture  where  they  would  without  hindrance.^  The  Agri- 
gentines  had  a  common  custom  solemnly  to  inter  the  beasts 
they  had  a  kindness  for;  as  horses  of  some  extraordinary 
qualities,  dogs  and  birds  of  whom  they  had  had  profit^  and 
even  those  that  had  only  been  kept  to  divert  their  children ; 
and  the  magnificency  that  was  coiomon  with  them  in  all 
other  things  did  also  particularly  appear  in  the  sumptuoi^- 
ness  and  number  of  monuments  erected  to  this  end,  that 
remained  a  show  for  several  ages  after.'  The  Egyptians 
buried  wolves,  bears,  crocodiles,  dogs,  and  cats,  in  sacred 
places,  embalmed  their  bodies,  and  put  on  mourning  at  their 
death.^  Cimon  gave  an  honourable  sepulture  to  the  mares 
with  which  he  had  three  tunes  gained  the  prize  of  the  course 
at  the  Olympic  games.*  The  ancient  Xandppus  caused  his 
dog  to  be  interred  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea,  which  has 
ever  since  retained  the  name.'  And  Plutarch  says  ^  that  he 
made  conscience  of  selling  to  the  slaughter,  for  a  paltry  profit, 
an  ox  that  had  been  long  in  his  service. 

1  Oioero,  pro  Rose  Jm,  o.  20.    JJtfj,  t.  >  Id.  tL  108.    iBUan,  H.  of  Ammttitf 

47.    PUn7,z.a8.  zU.  40. 

tpltttaioh,  14^0/ Otto  tA«  Gnwor.  •  CynoMema,  Platuch'B  JU^  «f  GMo 

«IMod.8lo.^.t7  th$Cm$or, 

«Hncod.U.66.  rid.«. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

APOLOGY  FOB  BAIMONB   SEBONB.^ 

Lbabning  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  and  a  very  material 
accomplishment ;  and  those  who  despise  it  suf-  The  umtj  of 
fidentlj  discover  their  own  want  of  understand-  ^••^°«- 
ing ;  bat  yet  I  do  not  prize  it  at  the  excessive  rate  that  some 
others  do,  as  Herillus,  the  philosopher,  for  one,  who  therein 
places  the  sovereign  good,  and  maintained  '^  That  it  was  only 
in  her  to  render  us  wise  and  contented,**  ^  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve ;  no  more  than  I  do  what  others  have  said,  that  learning 
is  the  mother  of  all  virtue,  and  that  all  vice  proceeds  fix»n 
ignorance,  which,  if  it  be  true,  requires  a  very  l(mg  interpre- 
tation. My  house  has  long  been  open  to  men  of  knowledge, 
and  is  veiy  well  known  to  them ;  for  my  father,  who  gov- 
erned it  fifty  years  and  upwards,  inflamed  with  the  new 
ardour  with  which  Francis  the  First  embraced  letters,  and 
brought  them  into  esteem,  with  great  diligence  and  expense 
hunted  after  the  acquaintance  of  learned  men,  receiving  them 
into  his  house  as  persons  sacred,  and  that  had  some  particular 
inspiration  of  divine  wisdom ;  collecting  their  sayings  and 
sentences  as  so  many  oradel,  and  with  so  much  die  greater 
reverence  and  religion  as  he  was  the  less  able  to  judge  of 
them ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  letters  any  more  than  his 
predecessors.  For  my  part  I  love  them  well,  but  I  do  not 
adore  them.  Amongst  others,  Peter  Bunel,*  a  man  of  great 
reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  time,  having,  with  some 

1  OiUed  atoo  Sebon.  Sebeyde,  Sabonde,  *  Laertlns,  m  TKft. 

de  SeboDde;  born  at  Baroelona  in  the  'A  nattre  of  Tonlooie,  one  of  the  moft 

tmrteenth  century;   died  in  1482,  at  able  Gioeronianfl  of  the  sixteenth  centory, 

Tiookmse,  where  he  had  lived  as  profee-  in  the  opinion  of  Henir  Stephen ;  bom 

■or  of  medicine  and  theolorf-    Joeeph  1498,  died  at  Turin  1646.    He  vaa  pre> 

fleaUfereaid  of  this  uKdogylorSebond:  ceptor  of  Pihrac    Bee  Basle,  w  ««r6o. 
**  Bo  omnia  ftdunt,  nt  tnagnifietU  d  nuh 
Kms.*'— Sealis.  iL 
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Others  of  his  sort,  staid  some  days  at  Montaigne  in  mj 
fisither's  oompanj,  he  presented  him  at  his  departure  with  a 
8eboiid*s  work  1^^>  entitled  Theologia  naturalis  ;  give,  Liber 
toanjijt^by  Cfreaturarum,  magistn  Baimondi  de  Sebonde.^ 
And  as  the  Italian  and  Spanish  tongues  were 
fiuniliar  to  mj  father,  and  as  this  hook  was  written  in  a  sort 
of  jargon  of  Spanish  with  Latin  terminations,  he  hoped  that, 
with  a  little  help,  he  might  be  able  to  understand  it,  and 
therefore  recommended  it  to  him  for  a  very  useful  book, 
and  proper  for  the  lime  wherein  he  gaye  it  to  him ;  which 
was  when  the  novel  doctrines  of  Luther  began  to  be  in 
vogue,  and  in  many  places  to  stagger  our  ancient  belief; 
wherein  he  was  very  well  advised,  wisely,  in  his  own  reason, 
foreseeing  that  the  beginning  of  this  distemper  would  easily 
run  into  an  execrable  athebm,  for  the  vulgar,  not  having  the 
fiu^ulty  of  judging  of  things,  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  chance  and  appearance,  after  having  once  been  in- 
spired with  the  boldness  to  despise  and  control  those  opinions 
which  they  had  before  had  in  extreme  reverence,  such  as 
those  wherein  their  salvation  is  concerned,  and  that  some  of 
the  articles  of  their  religion  are  brought  into  doubt  and  dis- 
pute, they  afterwards  throw  all  other  parts  of  their  belief  into 
the  same  uncertainty,  they  having  with  them  no  other  author- 
ity or  foundation  than  the  others  they  had  already  disoran- 
posed ;  and  shake  off  all  the  impressions  they  had  received 
from  the  authority  of  the  laws,  or  the  reverence  of  the  ancient 
customs,  as  a  tyrannical  yoke : — 

Nam  onpide  concolcatiir  niinis  ante  xnetntnm;' 

^For  with  most  eagerness  they  spnrn  the  law, 
By  which  they  were  before  most  kept  in  awe;  *' 

resolving  to  admit  nothing  for  the  future  to  which  they  had 
not  first  interposed  their  own  decrees,  and  given  their  par- 
ticular consent. 

1  In  the  lint  oditlon  of  the  Bamju.  and  at  Derenter,  in- 1487,  and  mm  often  re- 
in tbftt  of  1588,  it  is  simply  oaUed  La  printed  In  Fnnoe  during  the  10th  and 
Thiolomie  NatureOe  de  Raimond  Sebond.  17th  oentnriee. 
fhe  original  Latin  work  was  first  printed  t  Lucret.  t.  1189. 
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It  hi^pened  that  mj  &ther,  a  little  before  his  death,  having 
ioddentallj  found  this  book  under  a  heap  of  other  neglected 
papers,  commanded  me  to  translate  it  for  him  into  French. 
It  is  good  to  translate  such  authors  as  this,  ,^  ,^  ^ 
where  there  is  little  but  the  matter  itself  to  proper  to  tniw- 
ezprees ;  but  such  wherein  grace  of  language 
and  elegance  of  style  are  auned  at,  are  dangerous  to  attempt, 
e^>eciall7  when  a  man  is  to  turn  them  into  a  weaker  idiom. 
It  was  a  strange  and  a  new  undertaking  for  me ;  but  having 
by  chance  at  that  time  nothing  else  to  do,  and  not  being  able 
to  resist  the  command  of  the  best  father  that  ever  was,  I  did 
it  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  as 
to  order  it  to  be  printed,  which  after  his  death  was  done.^  I 
found  the  ideas  of  this  author  exceeding  fine,  the  contexture 
of  his  work  well  followed,  and  his  design  full  of  piety ;  and 
because  many  people  take  a  delight  to  read  it,  and  particu- 
larly the  ladies,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  service,  I  have 
ijften.  thought  to  assist  them  to  dear  the  book  of  two  principal 
objections  made  to  it.  His  design  is  bold  and  daring,  for  he 
undertakes,  by  human  and  natural  reasons,  to  establish  and 
make  good,  against  the  atheists,  all  the  arddes  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  wherein,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  is  so  iSrm  and 
so  successful  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  do  better  upon 
that  subject ;  nay,  I  believe  he  has  been  equalled  by  none. 
This  work,  seeming  to  me  to  be  too  beautiM  and  too  rich  for 
an  author  whose  name  is  so  little  known,  and  of  whom  all 
that  we  know  is  that  he  was  a*  Spaniard,  practising  physic  at 
Toulouse  about  two  hundred  years  ago ;  I  inquired  of  Adrian 
Tumebus,  who  knew  all  things,  what  he  thought  of  that  book ; 
who  made  answer,  ^  That  he  thought  it  was  some  abstract 

1  **A  Parif,  ehes  Gabriel  Baon,^'  In  log  purged  it  of  the  printer's  erron. 

]M».    Montidfne,  in  hif  flrtt  ediUon  of  The  bett  edition  is  that  printed  at  Paris 

the  Bnays,  also  states  that  the  first  edi-  in  1611.    There  is  sueh  a  perspienity, 

ttoB  of  Ids  trandatioo  was  ftill  of  errors  spirit,  and  natural  vlTadtj  in  this  trans- 

of  the  press,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  lation,  that  it  hasall  theair  of  anorigl- 

tfae  printer,  who  had  the  sole  care  of  it.  naL    Montaigne  has  added  nothing  of 

Ihis  translation  was  reprinted,  in  1688,  his  own  to  it  out  a  short  dedication  of  tt 

man  con•oaJ^  MontaJgne  himself  har-  to  his  fl^er. 
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dntwn  from  St  ThcMBas  d'Aqoin;  for  that,  in  tnitli,  hii 
mind,  so  full  of  infinite  erodition  and  admirable  rabdetj^ 
was  alone  ci^Mible  of  such  thooghts."  Be  this  as  it  maj» 
whoever  was  the  anihor  and  inyent(»r  (and  'tis  not  rea- 
sonable,  without  greater  certainty,  to  deprive  Sdlxmd  of 
that  title),  he  was  a  man  of  great  jndgmoit  and  most  ad- 
mirable parts. 

The  first  thing  they  reprehaid  in  his  work  is  ^That  Chris- 
TiM  oidaettoii  ^^<uis  are  to  blame  to  repose  their  belief  upon 
2Jd\S^Si%nS'  ^^inian  reascm,  which  is  only  conceiyed  by  £uth 
•"*■'*•  and  the  particular  inspiration  of  divine  gnceJ* 

In  which  objection  there  appears  to  be  something  of  zeal  to 
piety,  and  therefore  we  are  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  those  who 
put  it  f<nth  with  the  greater  mildness  and  respect.  This  were 
a  task  more  pr(^>er  for  a  man  well  read  in  divini^  than  for 
me,  who  know  nothing  of  it ;  nevertheless,  I  conceive  that 
in  a  thing  so  divine,  so  high,  and  so  &r  transcending  all 
human  intelligence,  as  is  that  truth,  with  which  it  has  pleased 
the  bounty  of  God  to  enli^ten  us,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
he  should  moreover  lend  us  his  assistance,  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary &vour  and  privilege,  to  conceive  and  imprint  it  in  our 
understanding.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  means  purely  hu- 
man are  in  any  sort  capable  of  doing  it ;  for,  if  they  were,  so 
many  rare  and  excellent  souls,  and  so  abundantly  furnished 
with  natural  force,  in  former  ages,  could  not  have  failed,  by 
their  reason,  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge.  'TIS  faith  alone 
that  livelily  and  certainly  comprehends  the  deep  mysteries 
of  our  religion ;  but,  withal,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a 
worthy  and  very  laudable  attempt  to  accommodate  those 
natural  and  human  utensils  with  which  God  has  endowed 
us  to  the  service  of  our  fidth ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that 
it  is  the  most  noble  use  we  can  put  them  to ;  and  that  there 
is  not  a  design  in  a  Christian  man  more  noble  than  to  make 
it  the  aim  and  end  of  all  his  studies  to  extend  and  amplify  the 
truth  of  his  belief.  We  do  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  serving 
God  with  our  souls  and  understandings  only,  we  moreover 
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owe  and  render  him  a  oorp<»ral  reverenoe,  and  apply  oar 
limbs  and  motions,  and  external  things  to  do  him  honour ; 
we  must  here  do  the  same,  and  accompany  our  feith  with  all 
HnQ  reason  we  have,  but  always  with  this  reservationy  not  to 
fimey  Uiat  it  is  upon  us  that  it  depends,  nor  that  our  argu- 
ments and  endeavours  can  arrive  at  so  supernatural  and 
divine  a  knowledge.  If  it  enters  not  into  us  by  an  extra- 
ordinary infusion ;  if  it  enters  not  only  by  reason,  but,  more- 
over, by  human  ways,  it  is  not  in  us  in  its  true  dignity  and 
splendour;  and  yet,  I  am  afraid,  we  only  have  it  by  this 
way.  If  we  hold  upon  God  by  the  mediation  of  a  lively 
&i^ ;  if  we  hold  upon  Gk)d  by  l^m,  and  not  bv  ^ 
us ;  if  we  had  a  divme  basis  and  foundation,  offiKts  or  nnHj 
human  occasions  would  not  have  the  power  to 
shake  us  as  they  do ;  our  fortress  would  not  surrender  to  so 
weak  a  batteiy ;  the  love  of  novel^,  the  constraint  of  princes, 
the  success  of  one  party,  and  the  rash  and  fortuitous  change 
of  our  opinions,  would  not  have  the  power  to  stagger  and 
alter  our  belief;  we  should  not  then  leave  it  to  the  mercy 
of  eveiy  new  argument,  nor  abandon  it  to  all  the  rhetoric  in 
the  world ;  we  should  withstand  the  Airy  of  these  waves  with 
an  immovable  and  unyielding  constancy : — 

IlliscM  flnctns  rapes  ut  vasta  reftindit, 
Et  yarias  cironm  latrantes  dlssipat  tmdas 
Mole  Biift.i 

**  As  a  great  rock  repels  tlie  rolling  tides, 
That  foam  and  bark  about  her  marble  sides, 
From  its  strong  bulk." 

If  we  were  but  touched  with  this  ray  of  divinity,  it  would 
i^pear  throughout ;  not  only  our  words,  but  our  works  also, 
would  carry  its  brightness  and  lustre;  whatever  proceeded 
fixMsi  us  would  be  seen  illuminated  with  this  noble  li^ht.    We 


I1h«s»  Latin  Teams  mn  written  In  Hie  Tvlatpdagl  rapes  immotansiBtit; 

pnlse  of  Ronnrd  hj  an  anonTmous  Ut  pelagi  rapes  magno  Teniente  fragoz^ 

modem  poet,  wbo  borrowed  the  sentl.  Qa»  sese,  moltls  oSroamlatnatibas 
ment,  and  moet  of  the  words,  from  those  nndis, 

VMS  oT^nxgD's,—  Hole  tenet .  JBntidy  tU.  687 
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craght  to  be  ashamed  that,  in  all  the  human  sects,  there  never 
was  any  of  the  ftustion,  what  difficulty  and  strange  novelty 
soever  his  doctrine  imposed  upon  him,  that  did  not,  in  some 
measure,  conform  his  life  and  behaviour  to  it,  whereas  so 
divine  and  heavenly  an  institution  does  only  distinguish 
Christians  by  the  name  I  Will  you  see  the  proof  of  this  ? 
Compare  our  manners  to  those  of  a  Mahometan  or  Pagan, 
you  will  still  find  that  we  fall  very  short ;  there,  where,  out 
of  regard  to  the  reputation  and  advantage  of  our  religion,  we 
ought  to  shine  in  excellency  at  a  vast  distance  beyond  all 
others ;  and  that  it  should  be  said  of  us,  ^  Are  they  so  just, 
so  charitable,  so  good?  Then  they  are  Christians.'*  All 
Vtotue  the  partto-  ^^^^  ^P^  ^^^  oommou  to  all  religions ;  hope, 
OM^^^M^  trust,  events,  ceremonies,  penance,  martyrs. 
The  peculiar  mark  of  our  truth  ought  to  be 
our  virtue,  as  it  is  also  the  most  heavenly  and  difficult,  and 
the  most  worthy  product  of  truth.  For  this  our  good  St 
Louis  was  in  the  right,  who,  when  the  Tartar  king^  who  was 
become  Christian,  designed  to  come  to  Lyons  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  feet,  and  there  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  sanctity  he 
hoped  to  find  in  our  manners,  immediately  diverted  him  fincHn 
his  pvurpose ;  for  fear  lest  our  disorderly  way  of  living  should, 
on  the  contrary,  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  so  holy  a  belief.^ 
And  yet  it  happened  quite  otherwise  since  to  that  other,  who, 
going  to  Borne,  to  the  same  end,  and  there  seeing  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  prelates  and  people  of  that  time,  settled  him- 
self so  much  the  more  firmly  in  our  religion,  considering  how 
great  the  force  and  divinity  of  it  must  necessarily  be  that 
could  maintain  its  dignity  and  splendour  among  so  much  cor- 
ruption, and  in  so  vicious  hands.  If  we  had  but  one  sin- 
gle grain  of  faith,  we  should  remove  mountains  fix>m  their 
places,^  saith  the  sacred  Word  ;  our  actions,  tiiat  would  then 
be  directed  and  accompanied  by  the  divinity,  would  not  be 
merely  human,  they  would  have  in  them  something  of  mirac- 
ulous, as  well  as  our  belief:  Brevis  est  instUuHo  vita  Jumutm 

1  Jfm.  d»  JoinviOtj  o.  9.  >  St.  MattknOf  xtK.  19. 
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haUegne^  si  credos.^  ^  BeUeye,  and  the  way  to  happiness  and 
virtae  is  a  short  one."  Some  impose  upon  the  world  that 
thej  believe  that  which  they  do  not ;  others,  more  in  num- 
ber,  make  themselves  believe  that  thej  beUeve,  not  being  able 
to  penetrate  into  what  it  is  to  believe.  We  think  it  strange 
i^  in  the  civil  war  which,  at  this  time,  disorders  our  state,  we 
see  events  float  and  vary  after  a  ocnnmon  and  ordinary  man- 
ner ;  which  is  because  we  bring  nothing  to  it  but  our  own. 
Justice,  which  is  in  one  party,  is  only  there  for  ornament  and 
palliation ;  it  is,  indeed,  pretended,  but  'tis  not  there  received, 
settled,  and  espoused ;  it  is  there,  as  in  the  mouth  of  an  ad- 
vocate, not  as  in  the  heart  and  affection  of  the  party.  God 
owes  his  extraordinary  assistance  to  fiuth  and 

...  ^   ,  .  Tijr        .1  God  Mriiti  our 

religion ;  not  to  our  passions.  Men  there  are  Mth  and  niigion, 
the  conductors,  and  therein  serve  themselves'******'"''******"*' 
with  religion,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  quite  contrary.  Ob- 
serve, if  it  be  not  by  our  own  hands  that  we  guide  and  train 
it,  and  draw  it  like  wax  into  so  many  contrary  figures,  fix>m 
a  rule  in  itself  so  direct  and  firm.  When  and  where  was  this 
more  manifest  than  in  France  in  our  days  ?  They  who  have 
taken  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  who  have  taken  it  on  the 
right;  they  who  call  it  black,  they  who  call  it  white,  alike 
employ  it  to  their  violent  and  ambitious  designs,  conduct  it 
with  a  progress,  so  conform  in  riot  and  ii\justice  that  they 
render  the  diversity  they  pretended  in  their  opinions,  in  a 
thing  whereon  the  conduct  and  rule  of  our  life  depends, 
doubtful  and  hard  to  believe.  Did  one  ever  see,  come  from 
the  same  school  and  disciplme,  manners  more  united,  and 
more  the  same?  Do  but  observe  with  what  horrid  impu- 
dence we  toss  divine  arguments  to  and  fro,  and  ^^^^^t^. 
how  irreligiously  we  have  both  rejected  and  '•^''^^Ji**^^ 
retaken  them,  accordinir  as  fortune  has  shifted  UngindeftDMoc 
our  places  in  these  intestme  storms.  This  so 
solemn  proposition,  '^  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  subject  to 

i  QvlBtf&m,  ztt.  U.    It  If  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  Montaigne  nut 
Ibli  footallon  in  a  dUfertnt  eeaie  from  Its  author^ 
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rebel  and  take  up  anns  against  his  prince  fer  the  defbnea 
of  his  religion,"  do  70U  remember  vi  whose  mouths,  the  last 
year,  the  affirmative  of  it  was  the  prop  of  one  party,  and  the 
negative  the  pillar  of  another  ?  And  heaiken  now  from  what 
quarter  comes  the  voice  and  instruction  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  if  arms  make  less  noise  and  rattle  for  this  cause 
than  for  that  We  condemn  those  to  the  fire  who  say  that 
truth  must  be  made  to  bear  the  yoke  of  our  necessity ;  and 
how  much  worse  does  France  thsm  say  it  ?  ^  Let  us  confess 
the  truth;  whoever  should  draw  out  from  the  army,  ereo, 
that  raised  by  the  king»  those  who  take  up  arms  out  of  pure 
seal  to  religion,  and  also  those  who  <»ily  do  it  to  protect  the 
laws  of  their  country,  or  for  the  service  of  their  prince,  could 
hardly,  out  of  both  these  put  together,  make  one  complete 
company  of  gens-d'armes.  Whence  does  this  proceed,  thai 
there  are  so  few  to  be  found  who  have  maintained  the  same 
will  and  the  same  progress  in  our  civil  commotions,  and  that 
we  see  them  one  whUe  move  but  a  foot-pace,  and  another  run 
full  speed?  and  the  same  men  one  while  damage  our  affidrs 
by  their  violent  heat  and  fierceness,  and  another  by  their 
ccddness,  gentleness,  and  slowness ;  but  that  they  are  pushed 
on  by  particular  and  casual  considerations,  according  to  the 
variety  wherein  they  move  ? 

I  evidently  perceive  that  we  do  not  willingly  afford  devo- 
tion any  other  offices  but  those  that  best  suit  with  our  own 
passions.  There  is  no  hostility  so  admirable  as  the  Chris- 
tian. Our  zeal  performs  wonders,  when  it  sec- 
ohxistiaDBfiiUof  ouds  our  mdiuations  to  hatred,  cruelty,  ambi- 
liUiiitioeMidftuy.  ^^^  avaricc,  detraction,  and  rebellion;  but 
when  it  moves,  against  the  hair,  towards  bounty,  benignity, 
and  temperance,  unless,  by  mirade,  some  rare  and  virtuous 
disposition  prompts  us  to  it,  we  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot 
Our  religion  is  intended  to  extirpate  vices,  whereas  it  screens, 
nourishes,  and  incites  them.  We  must  not  mock  God.  If 
wd  believed  in  him,  I  do  not  say  by  faith,  but  with  a  simple 

1  Bajle  qnotflf  and  oonuMnte  on  thli  pMMflo  in  th*  arllela  BoHmm, 
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belief,  that  is  to  say  (and  I  speak  it  to  our  great  shame)  if 
we  believed  in  him  and  recognized  him  as  we  do  any  othei 
history,  or  as  we  would  do  one  of  our  companions,  we  should 
love  him  above  all  other  things  for  the  infinite  bounty  and 
beaaty  that  shines  in  him ; — at  least,  he  would  go  equal  in 
our  affection  with  riches,  pleasure,  glory,  and  our  friends. 
The  best  of  us  is  not  so  much  afraid  to  outrage  him  as  he  is 
afraid  to  injure  his  neighbour,  his  kinsman,  or  his  master.  Is 
there  any  understanding  so  weak  that,  having  on  one  side  the 
object  of  one  of  our  vicious  pleasures,  and  on  the  other  (in 
equal  knowledge  and  persuasion)  the  i^tate  of  an  immortal 
gjory,  would  change  the  first  for  the  other?  and  yet  we  often 
renounce  this  out  of  mere  contempt ;  for  what  lust  tempts  us 
to  blaspheme,  if  not,  perhaps,  the  very  desire  to  offend.  The 
philosopher  Antisthenes,  as  he  was  being  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Orpheus,  the  priest  telling  him,  '^That  those 
who  professed  themselves  of  that  religion  were  certain  to 
receive  perfect  and  eternal  felid^  after  death," — ^  If  thou 
believest  that,"  answered  he,  ^  why  dost  thou  not  die  thy« 
setf?"*  Diogenes,  more  rudely,  according  to  his  manner, 
and  more  remote  from  our  purpose,  to  the  priest  that  in  Hke 
maimer  preached  to  him,  ^  To  become  of  his  religion,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  happmess  of  the  other  world;" — ^^*  What!" 
said  he,  ^thou  wouldest  have  me  to  believe  that  Agesilaus 
and  Epaminondas,  who  were  so  great  men,  shall  be  miser- 
able, and  that  thou,  wbo  art  but  a  calf,  and  canst  do  nothing 
to  purpose, shalt  be  happy, because  thou  art  a  priest?"'  Did 
we  receive  these  great  promises  of  eternal  beatitude  with  the 
same  reverence  and  respect  that  we  do  a  philosophical  dis< 
course,  we  should  not  have  death  in  so  great  horror  :— 

Non  jam  le  moriens  dissoM  conqnereretur; 

Sed  magifl  ire  foras,  yestemqne  leUnqnere,  nt  aagois, 

Gflcaderet,  pnelonga  senex  ant  oomua  oeryus.* 

**  We  should  not  on  a  deathbed  grieye  to  be 
Diflsolyed,  but  rather  Uuinoh  oat  cheerftiBy 

ilMtttii0,«»7ilft.  tid.A.  «IiQoie(.ffi.eiS. 
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From  <mr  old  hut,  and,  with  tha  inake,  be  g^d 
To  cast  off  the  corrapted  Aon^jti  we  had; 
Or  with  th'  old  stag  rejoice  to  be  now  clear 
From  the  large  horns,  too  ponderous  grown  to  bear.'* 

- '  I  desire  to  be  dissolyedy"  we  should  saj,  ^  and  to  be  with 
Jesus  Christ.''  ^  The  force  of  Plato's  arguments  conceming 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  set  some  of  his  disciples  to  seek 
a  premature  grave,  that  they  might  the  sooner  enjoy  the 
things  he  had  made  them  hope  for.* 

All  this  is  a  most  evident  sign  that  we  only  receive  our 
Th*  foundation  of  ^^g^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fashion,  by  OUT  own 
£  ^SSSSS^iSfhai^ds,  and  no  otherwise  than  as  other  relig. 
"«*®°-  ions  are  received.    Either  we  are  hi^pened 

in  the  country  where  it  is  in  practice,  or  we  reverence  the 
antiquity  of  it,  or  the  authority  of  the  men  who  have  main- 
tained it,  or  fear  the  menaces  it  fulminates  against  misbeliev- 
ers, or  are  allured  by  its  promises.  These  considerations 
ought,  'tis  true,  to  be  applied  to  our  belief,  but  as  subsidiaries 
only,  for  they  are  human  obligations.  Another  religion,  other 
witnesses,  the  like  promises  and  threats,  might,  by  the  same 
way,  imprint  a  quite  contrary  belief.  We  are  Christians  by 
the  same  title  that  we  are  Perigordians  or  Grermans.  And 
what  Plato  says,'  "  That  there  are  few  men  so  obstinate  in 
their  atheism  whom  a  pressing  danger  will  not  reduce  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  power,"  does  not  concern  a 
true  Christian;  'tis  for  mortal  and  human  religions  to  be 
received  by  human  recommendation.  What  kind  of  faith 
can  that  be  that  cowardice  and  want  of  courage  establish  in 
us  ?  A  pleasant  faith,  that  does  not  believe  what  it  believes 
but  for  want  of  courage  to  disbelieve  it  I  Can  a  vicious  pas- 
sion, such  as  inconstancy  and  astonishment,  cause  any  regular 
product  in  our  souls  ?  ^  They  are  confident  in  their  judg- 
ment," says  he,^  '^  that  what  is  said  of  hell  and  future  tor- 
ments is  all  feigned ;  but  an  occasion  of  making  the  experi- 

1  St.  ^KoL^nst.  to  PhiUvp.  L  28.  •  Lmot,  book  x. 
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meot  presenting  itself  when  old  age  or  diseases  bring  them 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  terror  of  death,  bj  the  horroi 
of  that  foture  condition,  inspires  them  with  a  new  belief** 
And  hj  reason  that  such  impressions  render  them  timorous, 
he  forbids  in  his  Laws  ^  all  such  threatening  doctrines,  and 
all  persuasion  that  any  thing  of  iU  can  befidl  a  man  from  the 
gods,  excepting  for  his  great  good  when  thej  happen  to  him, 
and  for  a  medicinal  effect  They  saj  of  Bion  that,  infected 
with  the  atheism  of  Theodorus,  he  had  long  had  religious 
men  in  great  scorn  and  contempt,  but  that  death  surprising 
him,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  extreme  superstition ; 
as  if  the  gods  withdrew  and  returned  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  Bion.'  Plato  and  these  examples  would  conclude 
that  we  are  brought  to  a  belief  of  Grod  either 

What  atheiam  is. 

hy  reason  or  hj  force.  Atheism  being  a  prop- 
osition as  unnatural  as  monstrous,  difficult  also  and  hard 
to  establish  in  the  human  understanding,  how  arrogant  soever, 
there  are  men  enough  seen,  out  of  vanity  and  pride,  to  be 
the  authors  of  extraordinary  and  reforming  opinions,  and 
outwardly  to  affect  the  profession  of  them ;  who,  if  they  are 
such  fools,  have,  nevertheless,  not  the  power  to  plant  them  in 
their  own  conscience.  Yet  will  they  not  fall  to  liil  up  their 
hands  towards  heaven  if  you  give  them  a  good  thrust  with  a 
sword  in  the  breast ;  and  when  fear  or  sickness  has  abated  and 
dulled  the  licentious  fury  of  this  giddy  humour,  they  will 
easily  reunite,  and  very  discreetly  suffer  themselves  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  public  faith  and  examples.  A  doctrine  seri- 
ously digested  is  one  things  and  those  superficial  impressions 
another ;  which  springing  from  the  disorder  of  an  unhinged 
understanding,  float  at  random  and  great  uncertamty  in  the 
fancy.  Miserable  and  senseless  men,  who  strive  to  be  worse 
than  they  can ! 

The  error  of  paganism  and  the  ignorance  of  our  sacred 
truth,  let  this  great  soul  of  Plato,  but  great  only  in  human 
greatness,  ML  also  into  this  other  mistake,  ^That  childrec 

iBookfi.,aiidinthe4i«piiNic,bookOL  t LMrttns, m  7il«. 
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and  old  men  were  most  susceptible  of  religion,'^  as  if  it  sprang 
and  derived  its  credit  fix>m  our  weakness.  The  knot  that 
ought  to  bind  the  judgment  and  the  will,  that  ought  to  re* 
strain  the  soul  and  join  it  to  our  creator,  should  be  a  knot 
that  derives  its  foldings  and  strength  not  from  our  considera- 
tions, from  our  reasons  and  passions,  but  from  a  divine  and 
supernatural  constraint,  having  but  one  form,  one  face,  and 
one  lustre,  which  is  the  authority  of  Gk)d  and  his  divine  grace. 
Now  the  heart  and  soul  being  governed  and  commanded  hj 
fisuth,  'tis  but  reason  that  they  should  muster  all  our  other 
faculties,  according  as  they  are  able  to  perform  to  the  service 
and  assistance  of  their  design.  Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  all  this  machine  has  not  some  maxka  imprinted  upon  it 
by  the  hand  of  the  mighty  architect,  and  that  there  is  not  in 
the  things  of  this  world  some  image  that  in  some  measure 
resembles  the  workman  who  has  built  and  formed  them.  He 
DiTinity  Imprinted  ^**^>  ^  ^  Stupendous  works,  left  the  character 
!?v^Jl?*'^-  of  1^  divinity,  and  'tis  our  own  weakness  only 

Ikbrio  of  the  world.    ,-.-•''  .,  ..,#«.       , 

that  hinders  us  nx>m  discemmg  it.  ^lib  what 
he  himself  is  pleased  to  tell  us,  "  That  he  manifests  his  invis- 
ible operations  to  us  by  those  that  are  visible."  Sebond 
applied  himself  to  this  laudable  and  noble  study,  and  demon- 
strates  to  us  that  there  is  not  any  part  or  member  of  the 
world  that  disclaims  or  derogates  from  its  maker.  It  were  to 
do  wrong  to  the  divine  goodness,  did  not  the  universe  consent . 
to  our  belief.  The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  elements,  our 
bodies  and  our  souls, — ^all  things  concur  to  this ;  we  have  but 
to  find  out  the  way  to  use  them ;  they  instruct  us,  if  we  are 
TheworidftMcied  Capable  of  instruction.  For  this  world  is  a 
*^'^  sacred  temple,  into  which  man  is  introduced, 

there  to  contemplate  statues,  not  the  works  of  a  mortal  hand, 
but  such  as  the  divine  purpose  has  made  the  objects  of  sense ; 
the  sun,  the  stars,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  to  represent  those 
that  are  intelligible  to  us.  "The  invisible  things  of  God," 
•ays  St  Paul,^  "  appear  by  the  creation  of  the  worid,  his 

I  Eonums,  i.  20. 
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eternal    wisdom   and   divinity   being   oonsidered    bj   Us 

wodkB.'' 

Atqae  adeo  £ftoiem  ooeli  non  invidet  orbl 
Ipse  Deos,  yultosque  saos  corposque  reoludit 
Semper  yolvendo;  seqae  ipsmn  inonlcat  et  offert: 
Ut  bene  cognoeci  poesit,  doceatqae  ridendo 
Qnalis  eat,  doceatqne  snas  attei^ere  legeft.1 

**  And  God  himself  envies  not  men  the  grace 
Of  seeing  and  admiring  heaven's  face; 
But,  rolling  it  about,  he  stm  anew 
Presents  its  varied  splendour  to  our  view 
And  on  onr  minds  himself  inculcates,  so 
That  we  th*  Almighty  mover  well  may  know; 
Instructing  us,  by  seeing  him  the  cause 
Of  an,  to  reverence  and  obey  his  laws.*' 

Now  our  {nrayers  and  human  disoonnes  aro  bat  as  sterile  and 
midigested  matter.  The  grace  of  God  is  the  form ;  'tis  that 
which  gives  fisishian  and  value  to  it  As  the  virtuous  actions 
of  Socrates  and  Cato  remain  vain  and  frmtiess^for  not  having 
had  the  love  and  obedience  of  the  true  creator  of  all  things 
Ibr  their  end  and  object,  and  for  not  having  known  God,  so 
is  it  with  our  imaginations  and  discourses ;  they  have  a  kind 
of  body,  but  it  is  an  inform  mass,  without  feshion  and  without 
li^t,  if  foith  and  grace  be  not  added  thereto.  Faith  coming 
to  tinct  and  illustrate  Sebond's  arguments  renders  them  firm 
and  solid;  and  to  that  degree  that  thej  are  capable  of 
serving  for  directions,  and  of  being  the  first  guides  to  an 
elementary  Christian  to  put  him  into  the  way  of  this  knowl- 
edge. They  in  some  measure  form  him  to,  and  render  him 
capable  o^  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  means  he  afterwards 
completes  and  perfects  himself  in  the  true  beli^.  I  know  a 
man  of  authority,  bred  up  to  letters,  who  has  ccmfessed  to  me 
to  have  been  brought  back  from  the  errors  of  unbelief  by 
Sebond's  arguments.  And  should  they  be  stripped  of  this 
COTiament,  and  of  the  assistance  and  approbation  of  the'  foith, 
and  be  looked  upcrn  as  mere  foncies  only,  to  contend  with 
tliOBe  who  are  precipitated  into  the  dreadful  and  horrible 

ilii]iiLI?.9a7. 
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darkness  of  irreligion,  they  will  even  there  find  them  as  solid 
and  finn  as  any  others  of  the  same  quality  that  can  be 
opposed  against  them ;  so  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  say  to 
our  opponents : — 

Si  melins  quid  habee,  arcesse;  rel  imperium  fer:  ^ 

**  If  you  have  arguments  more  fit, 
Produce  them,  or  to  these  submit; " 

let  them  admit  the  force  of  our  reasons,  or  let  them  show  us 
others,  and  upon  some  other  subject,  better  woven  and  of 
finer  thread.  I  am,  unawares,  half  engaged  in  the  second 
objecdon,  to  which  I  proposed  to  make  answer  in  the  behalf 
of  Sebond.  Some  say  that  his  arguments  are 
ehane  ftgiinst  Be-  weak,  and  imablc  to  make  good  what  he  in- 
um  MTgauMntii  an  tends,  and  undertake  with  great  ease  to  confute 
^•^-  them.    These  are  to  be  a  little  more  rou^y 

handled,  for  they  are  more  dangerous  and  malicious  than  the 
first  Men  willingly  wrest  the  sayings  of  others  to  fieivour 
their  own  prejudicate  opinions.  To  an  atheist  all  writingB 
tend  to  atheism ;  he  corrupts  the  modt  innocent  matter  with 
his  own  venom.  These  have  their  judgments  so  prepossessed 
that  they  cannot  relish  Sebond's  reasons.  As  to  the  rest^ 
they  think  we  give  them  very  fair  play  in  putting  them  into 
the  liberty  of  combating  our  religion  with  wei^ns  merely 
human,  whom,  in  her  majesty,  Aill  of  authority  and  command, 
they  durst  not  attack.  The  means  that  I  shall  use,  and  that 
I  think  most  proper  to  subdue  this  frenzy,  is  to  crush  and 
spurn  under  foot  pride  and  human  arrogance ;  to  make  them 
sensible  of  ihe  inanity,  vanity,  and  vileness  of  man ;  to  wrest 
the  wretched  arms  of  their  reason  out  of  their  hands ;  to 
make  them  bow  down  and  bite  the  ground  under  the  authority 
Wtodom  only  b»-  ^^^  reverence  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Tis  to 
iMgstotiMJMTin.  that  alone  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  apper- 
tain ;  that  alone  that  can  make  a  true  estimate 
€f  itself,  and  from  which  we  purloin  whatever  we  value  our- 
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•elves  opon :  Obydpi^  ^povietv  6  Oedc  ftiya  A^Xov,  If  kuMv,'^  ^God 
parmits  not  any  being  but  himself  to  be  truly  wise."  Let  ns 
sabdae  this  presumption,  tbe  first  foundation  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  evil  spirit  JDeus  supefrbU  restsUty  kumiUbut  autem  dot 
ffradam^  ^  God  resists  the  proud,  but  gives  grace  to  the 
humble."  ^  Understanding  is  in  the  gods  "  says  Plato/  ^  and 
not  at  ally  or  veiy  little,  in  men."  Now  it  is  in  the  mean 
time  a  great  consolation  to  a  Christian  man  to  see  our  firaul 
and  mortal  parts  so  fitly  suited  to  our  holy  and  divine  faith 
that,  when  we  employ  them  to  the  subjects  of  their  own 
mortal  and  frail  nature  they  are  not  even  there  more  unitedly 
or  more  firmly  adjusted.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  man  has  in  his 
power  other  more  forcible  and  convincing  reasons  than  those 
of  Sebond ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  in  him  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  by  argument  and  reason.  For  St  Augustin,^  di»- 
pnting  against  these  people,  has  good  cause  to  reproach  them 
with  iiyustice,  ^  In  that  they  maintain  the  part  of  our  belief 
to  be  &lse  that  our  reason  cannot  establish."  And  to  show 
that  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  have  been,  of  which 
oor  nature  could  not  sound  the  reason  and  causes,  he  pro- 
poses to  them  certain  known  and  undoubted  ezperimentSi 
wherein  men  confess  they  see  nothing ;  and  this  he  does,  as 
an  other  things,  with  a  curious  and  ingenious  inquisition.  We 
must  do  more  than  this,  and  make  them  know  that,  to  con- 
Tinee  the  weakness  of  their  reason,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
enlling  out  uncommon  examples ;  and  that  it  is  so  defective 
and  so  blind  that  there  is  no  fitculty  dear  enough  for  it ;  that 
to  H  the  easy  and  the  hard  are  all  one ;  that  all  subjects 
eqiially,  and  nature  in  general,  d^<"^l<""i  its  authority  and 
rc{jectits  mediation. 

What  does  truth  mean  when  she  preaches  to  us  to  fily 
worldfy  philosophy,*  when  she  so  often  inculcates  to  us,* 
'^That  our  wisdom  is  but  folly  in  the  sight  of  God;  that  tl^ 

1  Hood.  Til.  10.  >  St  FwL  Ji>iit  to  tht  CWottiwiti  E 

tlnttMl^bumM.  tia  CbriiUibi«i«,L8,19. 
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vainest  of  all  vanities  is  man;  that  the  man 
iiM  world  ibiiy  who  presumes  upon  his  wisdom  does  not  jet 
with  God.  know  what  wisdom  is ;  and  that  man,  who  is 

nothings  if  he  thinks  himsdtf  to  be  any  thing,  does  seduce  and 
deceive  himself?**  These  sentences  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  do 
so  dearly  and  vividly  express  that  which  I  would  maintain 
that  I  should  need  no  other  proof  against  men  who  would 
with  all  humility  and  obedience  submit  to  his  authority;  but 
tkeee  win  be  whipped  at  their  own  expense,  and  will  not  suf- 
fer a  man  to  oppose  their  reason  but  by  itself. 

Let  us  then,  for  once,  consider  a  man  alone,  withovt  foreign 
aaostance,  armed  only  with  his  own  proper  arms,  and  unfo^ 
nished  ci  the  divine  grace  and  wisdom,  which  is  all  hir 
honour,  strength,  and  the  foundation  of  his  being.  Let  us 
see  how  he  stands  in  this  fine  equipage.  Let  him  make  me 
understand,  by  the  force  of  his  reason,  upon  what  foundadmis 
he  has  built  those  great  advantages  he  thinks  he  has  over 
other  creatures.  Who  has  made  him  believe  that  this  admi- 
rable motion  of  the  celestial  arch,  the  eternal  light  of  those 
luminaries  that  roll  so  high  over  his  head,  ihe  wondrous  and 
fearful  motions  of  that  iufinite  ocean,  should  be  established 
and  continue  so  many  ages  for  his  service  and  convenience  ? 
Oan  any  thing  be  imagiued  so  ridiculous,  that  this  miserable 
and  wretched  creature,  who  is  not  so  much  as  master  of  him- 
self but  subject  to  the  injuries  of  all  things,  should  call  him- 
sdf  master  and  emperor  of  the  world,  of  which  he  has  not 
power  to  know  the  least  part,  much  less  to  command  the 
whole  ?  And  the  privilege  which  he  attributes  to  himself  of 
being  the  only  creature  in  tins  vast  fabric  who  has  the  under- 
standing to  discover  the  beauty  and  the  parts  of  it ;  the  only 
one  who  can  return  thanks  to  the  architect,  and  keep  account 
of  the  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the  worid ;  who,  I 
wonder,  sealed  him  this  patent  ?  Let  us  see  his  commission 
for  this  great  employment  Was  it  granted  in  fisivour  of  the 
wise  only  ?  Few  people  will  be  concerned  in  it  Are  fools 
and  wicked  persons  worthy  so  extraordinaij  a  fiivour,  and, 
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being  the  worst  part  of  the  world,^  to  be  preferred  befcre  the 
rest?  Shall  we  beHeve  this  man? — Quorum  igitur  eaiud 
qmt  dixerit  effectum  esse  mundum  f  JSorum  sciUcet  <miman' 
Uunij  gum  ratiane  tUuniur;  ii  sunt  dii  et  homines^  qpnHms 
frofeeto  mhil  est  meUus:  ^For  whose  sake  shall  we,  theie- 
fere,  condnde  that  the  world  was  made?  For  theirs  who 
have  the  «se  of  reason ;  these  are  gods  and  men,  than  whom 
certainly  nothing  can  be  better;"  we  can  never  suffidentlj 
decry  the  impudence  of  this  conjunction.  But,  wretched  crea- 
ture, what  has  he  in  himself  worthy  of  such  an  advantage  ? 
Considering  the  incorruptible  existence  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
their  beanfy,  magnitude,  and  continual  revdution  by  so  exMt 
ande: — 

Com  suBpicimtis  magxii  ccaleetia  miindi 

Templa  saper,  stellisqtie  micantibns  SBthera  flxnm, 

Et  Tonit  in  mentem  lim»  solisqne  Tianun;> 

**  When  we  the  heaven]  j  arch  above  beholdi 
And  the  vast  sk j  adorned  with  stars  of  gold, 
And  mark  the  reg*lar  coorses  that  the  sun 
And  moon  in  their  alternate  progress  mn;  ** 

coaosidering  the  dominion  and  influence  those  bodies  have,  not 
only  over  our  lives  and  fortunes : — 

Facta  etenim  et  vitas  hominnm  snspendlt  ab  astris;* 
**  Men*B  lives  and  actions  on  the  stars  depend;  *' 

but  even  over  our  inclinations,  our  thoughts  and  wills,  which 
they  govern,  indte,  and  agitate  at  the  mercy  of  their  inflo* 
moes,  as  our  reason  teaches  us : — 

Specnlataqne  longe 
Deprendit  taoitis  dominantia  leglbns  astra, 
Et  totam  altemft  mnndum  ratione  moveri, 
Fatommqne  vices  certis  discemere  signis;  ^ 

'^Contemplating  the  stars  he  finds  that  they 
Bnle  by  a  secret  and  a  silent  sway; 
And  that  the  enamell'd  spheres  which  roll  above 
Do  ever  by  alternate  causes  move. 

iA*wapittfOfeero,AAStf.  ilMr.U.       •  Haalhu,  iiL  68.    The  «liinal  feai 
68.  fataqucqus. 
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And,  Btodjing  these,  he  also  can  foresee, 
Bj  certain  signs,  the  turns  of  destiny;  ** 

teeing  that  not  only  a  man,  not  only  kings,  but  that  moii- 
•rcfaifis,  empires,  and  aU  this  lower  world  follow  the  influenee 
of  the  celestial  motions : — 

Qnantaque  qnam  panri  faciant  discrimina  motos: 
Tantom  est  hoc  regnum,  quod  regibns  imperat  ipsist  ^ 

'*  How  great  a  change  a  little  motion  brings ! 
So  great  this  kingdom  is  that  governs  kings: " 

if  our  virtae,  our  vices,  our  knowledge,  and  this  very  dis- 
course we  are  upon  of  the  power  of  the  stars,  and  the  com- 
parison we  are  making  betwixt  them  and  us,  proceed,  as  our 
reason  supposes,  firom  their  &your : — 

Forit  alter  amore, 
Et  pontom  tranare  potest  et  vertere  Trojam ; 
Alterins  wn  est  scribendis  legibus  apta. 
Ecoe  patrem  nati  perlmunt,  natosque  parentes; 
Mutoaque  armati  coetmt  in  vulnere  fratres. 
Non  nostmm  hoc  bellnm  est;  cogantur  tanta  moTere, 
Inqne  suas  ferri  poenas,  lacerandaque  membia. 

Hoc  qaoqae  fatale  est,  sic  ipsum  expendere  fatum;  * 

**  One  mad  in  love  may  cross  the  raging  main, 
To  level  lofty  Ilinm  with  the  plain; 
Another*s  late  inclines  him  more  by  ftur 
To  study  laws  and  statutes  for  the  bar. 
Sons  kill  their  fathers,  fathers  kill  thehr  sons, 
And  one  arm*d  brother  *gainst  another  runs. 
This  war*s  not  their's,  but  fkte*s,  that  spurs  them  on 
To  shed  the  blood  which,  shed,  they  must  bemoan; 
And  I  ascribe  it  to  the  will  of  fate 
That  on  this  theme  I  now  expatiate: 

if  we  derive  this  little  portion  of  reason  we  have  from  the 
bounty  of  heaven,  how  is  it  possible  that  reason  should  ever 
make  us  equal  to  it  ?  How  subject  its  essence  and  conditiim 
to  our  knowledge  ?  Whatever  we  see  in  those  bodies  astcm- 
iahes  us ;     Qua  moUtio,  qtue  ferramenUZy  qtti  vecteSy  qum 

il£uiIliis,i.56,iT.96.  tid.i.79,118. 
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macMn^Bj  qui  imnxstri  ianii  operis  Juertmif^  ^Wliat  oon* 
trivance,  what  tools,  what  materials,  what  engines,  were  em- 
ployed about  so  stupendous  a  work  ?  "  Whj  do  we  depriye 
them  of  soul,  of  life,  and  discourse  ?  Have  we  discovered 
in  them  any  immovable  or  insensible  stupidity,  we  who  have 
DO  commerce  with  them  but  by  obedience?  Shall  we  say 
that  we  have  discovered  in  no  other  creature  but  man  the 
use  of  a  reasonable  soul  ?  What  I  have  we  seen  any  thing 
like  the  sun  ?  Does  he  cease  to  be,  because  we  have  seen 
nothing  like  him  ?  And  do  his  motions  cease,  because  there 
are  no  other  like  them  ?  If  what  we  have  not  seen  is  not, 
our  knowledge  is  marvellously  contracted ;  Qu^e  nmt  tanUB 
cenimi  angusUce /^  ^ How  narrow  are  our  understandings ! " 
Are  ihej  not  dreams  of  human  vanity,  to  make  the  moon  a 
celestial  earth  ?  there  to  £uicy  mountains  and  vales,  as  Anax- 
agoras  did?  there  to  fix  habitations  and  human  abodes,  and 
l^ant  colonies  for  our  convenience,  as  Plato  and  Plutardi 
have  done  ?  And  of  our  earth  to  make  a  luminous  and  re- 
^lendent  star  ?  £Uer  eater  a  mmiaUtaUs  incommodct,  et  hoe 
ett^  caUgo  mentium  ;  nee  tanium  neeessitcu  errctndU,  sed  errcrum 
amor}  . .  .  OorruptibUe  corpus  aggravat  animam,  et  depri" 
mU  terrena  inhabitatio  senstan  muita  eogiiantem.^  ^^  Amongst 
the  other  inconveniences  of  mortality  this  is  one,  that  dark- 
ness of  the  understanding  which  leads  men  astray,  not  so 
much  from  a  necessity  of  erring,  but  from  a  love  of  error. 
The  corruptible  body  stupefies  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  habi- 
tation dulls  the  fisumlties  of  the  imagination." 

Presumption  is  our  natural  and  original  disease.    The 
'most  wretched  and  fi[tul  of  aU  creattires  is  man, 
and  withal  the  proudest     He  feels  and  sees  inflmd^  nataxfti 
himself  lodged  here  in  the  dirt  and  filth  of  the    ™^^ 
world,  nailed  and  rivetted  to  the  worst  and  deadest  part  of 
the  universe,  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  house,  the  most  re* 
mote  from  the  heavenly  arch,  with  animals  of  tlie  worst  con* 

1  Oeero,  De  iVol.  Ikor.  1.  8.  *  Book  of  Wisdom;  quoted  bj  St  Ao* 

•  OieerD,  A.  1. 81.  ffutiiie,  th  OMi,  M,  be.  15. 
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diiion  of  the  three ;  and  yet  in  his  imagination  will  be  placing 
himself  above  the  circle  of  the  moon,  and  bringing  the 
SjiriMtriffht  heavens  under  his  feet  Tis  bj  the  same 
^^^SSS^Snt  vanity  of  imagination  that  he  equals  himself 
tbeudiadi.  to  Qod,  attributes  to  himself  divine  qualities, 
withdraws  and  separates  himself  from  the  crowd  of  other 
creatures,  cuts  out  the  shares  of  the  animals,  his  fellows  and 
companions,  and  distributes  to  them  portions  of  faculties  and 
force,  as  himself  thinks  fit  How  does  he  know,  by  the 
strength  of  his  understanding,  the  secret  and  internal  motikms 
of  animals  ? — irom  what  comparison  betwixt  them  and  us 
does  he  conclude  the  stupidity  he  attributes  to  them  ?  When 
I  play  with  my  cat  who  knows  whether  I  do  not  make  her 
more  sport  than  she  makes  me  ?  We  mutually  divert  one 
another  with  our  play.  If  I  have  my  hour  to  begin  or  to  re- 
ftse,  she  also  has  hers.  Plato,  in  his  picture  of  the  golden 
age  under  Saturn,^  reckons,  among  the  chief  advantages  that 
a  man  then  had,  his  communication  with  beasts,  of  whom, 
inquiring  and  informing  himself,  he  knew  the  true  qualities 
and  differences  of  them  all,  by  which  he  acquired  a  very  per* 
feet  intelligence  and  prudence,  and  led  his  life  more  hi^pily 
than  we  could  do.  Need  we  a  better  proof  to  ccmdemn  hu- 
man impudence  in  the  ccmcem  of  beasts?  This  great  author 
was  of  opinion  that  nature,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  corporal 
form  she  gave  them,  had  only  regard  to  the  use  of  prognos- 
tics that  were  derived  thence  in  his  time.  The  defect  that 
hinders  communication  betwixt  them  and  us,  why  may  it  not 
be  in  our  part  as  well  as  theirs?  Tis  yet  to  determine  where 
the  fault  lies  that  we  understand  not  one  another, — ^for  we 
understand  them  no  more  than  they  do  us ;  and  by  the  same 
reason  they  may  think  us  to  be  beasts  as  we  think  them. 
*Tis  no  great  wonder  if  we  understand  not  them,  when  we 
do  not  understand  a  Basque  or  a  Troglodyte.^  And  yet  some 
liave  boasted  that  they  understood  them,  as  Apollonius  Tya- 

ilnUf  MMot.  >  2Vflf;o<^yi«;  OM  who  Inlialiitt  MTM 

of  tbe  earth.— HommB. 
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naoB^  MehmpuB,  Tiresias,  Thales,  and  others.  And  seeing^ 
as  ooemographers  r^K>rt,  that  there  are  nations  that  have  a 
dog  for  their  king,*  they  most  of  necessity  be  able  to  interpret 
his  Yoioe  and  motions.  We  most  observe  the  parity  betwixt 
US ;  we  have  some  tolerable  apprehensicm  of  their  meaning, 
and  so  have  beasts  of  ours, — much  about  the  same.  They 
caress  ns,  threaten  us,  and  beg  of  us,  and  we  do 
the  same  to  them.    As  to  the  rest,  we  manifest-  of  imMa  moo^ 


]y  discover  that  they  have  a  i^  and  absolute 
commnnication  amongst  themselves,  and  that  they  perfectly 
understand  one  another,  not  only  those  of  the  same,  but  of 
divers  kinds  ^— 

Et  nrata  peondes,  omn  denlqne  scBcla  i^eranim 

DiseimiloB  suemnt  voces  variasque  ciere, 

Gmn  metot  aat  ddkr  «0k,  aat  omn  jam  gandia  c^ltoimt* 

**  The  tamer  herds,  and  wflder  sort  of  bnttee, 
Though  we  of  hi^er  race  condade  them  mntes, 
Yet  utter  dissonant  and  various  notes, 
From  gentler  longs  or  more  distended  throats. 
As  fear,  or  grie^  or  anger,  do  them  move. 
Or  as  the  J  do  appiraach  the  joys  of  love.'* 

In  one  kind  of  barking  of  a  dog  the  horse  knows  there  is 
anger,  of  another  sort  of  bark  he  is  not  a&aid.  Even  in  the 
very  beasts  that  have  no  voice  at  all,  we  easily  condnde, 
6om  the  society  of  offices  we  observe  amongst  them,  some 
other  sort  of  communication;  their  very  motions  discover 

Kon  alift  long^  ratione  atqne  ipse  vtdetor 
Protrahere  ad  gestom  pneros  in&ntia  lingosa.^ 

"  As  infimts  who,  for  want  of  words,  devise 
Expressive  motions  with  their  hands  and  eyes.** 

And  why  not,  as  well  as  our  dumb  people,  dispute,  argue, 
and  ten  stories  by  signs  ?  Of  whom  I  have  seen  some,  by 
l^actice,  so  clever  and  active  that  way  that,  in  fact,  they 
wanted  nothing  of  the  perfection  of  making  themselves  under- 

1  Phnort»tM,fa  ¥itA.  •  Ltferet.  v.  1068. 

i  PBiij,  Nai.  m$t.  vL  80.  «  Loorettns,  v.  1088 
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Btood.    Lovers  are  angry,  reconciled,  entreat,  thanky  appoiiitf 

and,  in  short,  speak  all  tilings  by  their  eyes  :-^ 

E^  silenzio  ancor  suole 
Haver  prieghi  e  parole.^ 

**  Even  siloDce  in  a  lorer 
Love  and  passion  can  discover.*' 

What  with  the  hands?  We  require,  promise,  call,  dismisi, 
threaten,  pray,  supplicate,  deny,  refuse,  interrogate,  admire, 
number,  confess,  repent,  fear,  express  confusion,  doubt,  in- 
struct, command,  incite,  encourage,  swear,  testify,  accuse, 
condemn,  absolve,  abuse,  despise,  defy,  provoke,  flatter,  ap- 
plaud, bless,  submit,  mock,  reconcile,  recommend,  ezalt^ 
entertain,  congratulate,  complain,  grieve,  despair,  wonder, 
ezdaim,  and  what  not  I  And  all  this  with  a  variety  and 
multiplication,  even  emulating  speech.  With  the  head  we 
invite,  remand,  confess,  deny,  give  the  lie,  welcome,  honour, 
reverence,  disdain,  demand,  rejoice,  lament,  reject,  caress, 
rebuke,  submit,  huff,  encourage,  threaten,  assure,  and  in- 
quire. What  with  the  eyebrows? — what  with  the  shoul- 
ders ?  There  is  not  a  motion  that  does  not  speak,  and  in  an 
intelligible  language  without  discipline,  and  a  public  language 
that  eveiy  one  understands;  whence  it  should  follow,  the 
variety  and  use  distinguished  fix>m  others  considered,  that 
these  should  rather  be  judged  the  property  of  human  nature. 
I  omit  what  necessity  particularly  does  suddenly  suggest  to 
those  who  are  in  need; — the  alphabets  upon  the  fingers, 
grammars  in  gesture,  and  the  sciences  which  are  only  by 
them  exercised  and  expressed;  and  the  nations  that  Pliny 
reports  have  no  other  language.*  An  ambassador  of  the  dty 
of  Abdera,  after  a  long  conference  with  Agis,  King  of  Sparta, 
demanded  of  him,  '^  Well,  sir,  what  answer  must  I  return  to 
my  fellow-citzens ?"  ^ That  I  have  given  thee  leave,"  said 
he,  ^'to  say  what  thou  wouldest,  and  as  much  as  thou 
wouldest,  without  ever  speaking  a  word."*  Is  not  this  a 
silent  speaking,  and  very  easy  to  be  understood  ? 

t  PUny,  Nat,  Hist.  vl.  30.  ' 
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Ab  to  the  rest,  what  is  there  in  us  that  we  do  not  see  in 
the  operations  of  animals?    Is  there  a  polity  ,^^5,^^^ 
better  ordered,  the  offices  better  distributed,  wu^tfa^jwroi 

^  ,       ,      T'  in  the  behaTloar 

and  more  inyiolably  observed  and  maintained,  of  the  brute  pari 

of  the  crsatton. 

than  that  of  bees  ?    Can  we  ima^e  that  such, 

and  so  regular,  a  distribution  of  employments  can  be  carried 

on  without  reasoning  and  deliberation  ? 

His  quidam  signis  atqtie  hseo  exempla  seqauti, 
Esse  apibnfl  partem  diyina  mentis,  et  haustus 
iEthereos,  dixere.^ 

**  Hence  to  the  bee  some  sages  hare  assigned 
Some  portion  of  the  god  and  heavenly  mind." 

The  swallows  that  we  see  at  the  return  of  the  spring,  search- 
ing an  the  comers  of  our  houses  for  the  most  commodious 
places  wherein  to  build  their  nest;  do  they  seek  without 
judgment,  and  amongst  a  thousand  choose  out  the  most 
proper  for  their  purpose,  without  discretion?  And  in  that 
elegant  and  admirable  contexture  of  their  buildings,  can  birds 
rather  make  choice  of  a  square  figure  than  a  round,  of  an 
obtuse  than  of  a  right  angle,  without  knowing  their  proper- 
ties and  effects  ?  Do  they  bring  water,  and  then  day,  with- 
out knowing  that  the  hardness  of  the  latter  grows  softer  by 
being  wetted?  Do  they  mat  their  palace  with  moss  or 
down  without  foreseeing  that  their  tender  young  will  lie 
more  safe  and  easy  ?  Do  they  secure  themselves  from  the 
wet  and  rainy  winds,  and  place  their  lodgings  against  the 
east,  without  knowing  the  different  qualities  of  the  winds, 
and  considering  that  one  is  more  wholesome  than  another? 
Why  does  the  spider  make  her  web  tighter  in  one  place,  and 
slacker  in  another  ;  why  now  make  one  sort  of  knot  and  then 
another,  if  she  has  not  deliberation,  thought,  and  The  saperiority  of 
oondnsion  ?  We  suffidently  discover  in  most  i^SSoe^^ih'^ 
of  their  works  how  much  animals  excel  us,  and  SSS^SspriSSpL 
how  unable  our  art  is  to  imitate  them.  We  Jj^J*^^j^J|^ 
see,  neverthek^  in  our  rougher  performances,  nMu 

1  Tfaff.  Oeorg.  ir.  S19. 
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that  we  employ  all  our  faculties,  and  apply  the  utmost 
power  of  our  souls;  why  do  we  not  conclude  the  same 
of  them?  Why  should  we  attribute  to  I  know  not  what 
natural  and  servile  inclination  the  works  that  excel  all  we 
can  do  bj  nature  and  art?  wherein,  without  being  aware, 
we  giye  them  a  mighty  advantage  over  us  in  making  nature, 
with  maternal  gentleness  and  love,  accompany  and  lead  them, 
as  it  were,  by  the  hand  to  all  the  actions  and  commodities  of 
their  life,  whilst  she  leaves  us  to  chance  and  fortune,  and  to 
seek  out  by  art  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  our  con- 
servation, at  the  same  time  denying  us  the  means  of  being 
able,  by  any  instruction  or  effort  of  understandings  to  arrive 
at  the  natural  suffidency  of  beasts;  so  that  their  brutish 
stupidity  surpasses,  in  all  conveniences,  all  that  our  divine 
intelligence  can  do.  Really,  at  this  rate,  we  mi^t  with 
great  reason  call  her  an  unjust  step-mother ;  but  it  is  nothing 
so,  our  polity  is  not  so  irregular  and  unformed. 

Nature  has  universally  cared  for  all  her  creatures,  and 
there  is  not  one  she  has  not  amply  furnished  with  all  means 
pecessary  for  ihe  conservation  of  its  being.  For  the  com- 
mon complaints  I  hear  men  make  (as  the  license  of  their 
opinions  one  while  lifts  them  up  above  the  cbuds,  and  then 
again  depresses  them  to  the  antipodes),  that  we  are  the  only 
animal  abandoned  naked  upon  the  bare  earth,  tied  and  bound, 
not  having  wherewithal  to  ann  and  clothe  us  but  by  the  spoil  of 
others ;  whereas  nature  has  covered  aU  other  creatures  either 
with  shells,  husks,  bark,  hair,  wool,  prickles,  leather,  down, 
feathers,  scales,  or  silk,  according  to  the  necessities  of  theii 
being ;  has  armed  them  with  talons,  teeth,  or  horns,  where- 
with to  assault  and  defend,  and  has  herself  taught  them  thai 
^diich  is  most  proper  for  them,  to  swim,  to  run,  to  fly,  and 
sing,  whereas  man  neither  knows  how  to  walk,  speak,  eat,  or 
do  any  thing  but  weep,  without  teaching ; — 

Tnm  porro  paer,  nt  uBvis  projeotos  ab  nndis 
NarlU,  nvdas  hami  Jacet,  inflms,  indigiis 
Vitali  anxilio,  odm  primtun  in  laminis  oras 
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Hizibiis  ex  alTO  matris  natnra  proftidit, 

Vagitnqne  locum  logabri  complet;  nt  seqirain  est, 

Cui  tantjim  in  vitft  restet  tronAire  malomm. 

At  Tarin  crescant  pecndes,  annents,  fbrseqne, 

Neo  orephaciOa  eis  opus  est,  nee  cniqnam  adhibenda  est 

Alme  nntriois  blanda  atque  infracta  loquela; 

Keo  Yarias  quserant  Testes  pro  tempore  coeli; 

Deniqne  non  annls  opus  est,  non  moenibus  altis, 

Quels  sua  tutentnr,  quando  omnibus  omnia  largd 

Tellus  ipsa  parit,  naturaque  dssdala  rerum;i 

**  lake  to  the  wretched  mariner,  when  toss*d 
Bj  raging  seas  upon  the  desert  coast, 
The  tender  babe  lies  naked  on  the  earth, 
Of  an  suppOTts  of  life  stript  by  his  birth ; 
When  nature  first  presents  him  to  the  day 
Freed  from  the  cell  wherein  before  he  lay, 
He  fills  the  ambient  air  with  doleful  cries, 
Foretelling  thus  life's  future  miseries ; 
But  beasts,  both  wild  and  tame,  greater  and  lees, 
Do  of  themselyes  in  strength  and  bulk  increase! 
They  need  no  rattle,  nor  the  broken  chat, 
By  which  the  nurse  first  teaches  boys  to  prate; 
They  look  not  out  for  dlfibrent  robes  to  wear, 
Aooording  to  the  seasons  of  the  year; 
And  need  no  arms  nor  walls  their  goods  to  saye. 
Since  earth  and  liberal  nature  ever  have, 
And  win,  in  all  abundance,  still  produce 
All  things  whereof  they  can  have  need  or  use: " 

tbese  0(»Dp]aints  are  false ;  Uiere  is  in  the  poHtj  of  the  world 
a  greater  eqnalitj  and  more  tmiform  relation.  Our  skins 
aie  as  sufficient  to  defend  us  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather 
as  theirs  are ;  witness  several  nations  that  jet  know  not  the 
use  of  dothes.  Our  ancient  Gktuls  were  but  xheaUnofaman 
siendeiij  dad,  any  more  than  the  Irish,  our  J^SS^wSSw. 
neighbours,  though  in  so  cold  a  dimate;  but 
we  may  better  judge  of  this  hj  ourselves ;  for  aJl  those  parts 
that  we  are  pleased  to  expose  to  the  air  are  found  veiy  able 
to  endure  it ;  the  &ce,  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  arms,  the  head, 
aooording  to  the  various  habit;  if  there  be  a  tender  part 
about  us,  and  that  would  seem  to  be  in  danger  from  cold,  it 
should  be  the  stomach  where  the  digestion  is ;  and  yet  our 

iLQ0iit.T.S28. 
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forefatfiers  were  there  always  open,  and  our  ladies,  as  tender 
and  delicate  as  they  are,  go  sometimes  half-bare  as  low  as 
the  naveL  Neither  is  the  binding  or  swathing  of  infants 
nMiwafthf  of  *"^y  niore  necessary;  and  the  Lacedemonian 
toftatonot  mothers  brought  up  theirs  in  aU  liberty  of 

motion  of  members,  without  any  ligature  at 
alL^  Our  crying  is  coomion  with  the  greatest  part  of  other 
animals,  and  there  are  but  few  creatures  that  are  not  ob- 
served to  groan,  and  bemoan  themselves  a  long  time  after 
they  come  into  the  world;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  behaviour 
suitable  to  the  weaJmess  wherein  they  find  themselves.  As 
to  the  custom  of  eating,  it  is  in  us,  as  in  them,  natural,  and 
without  instruction ; — 

Sentit  enim  vim  qnisqne  snam  qnam  possit  abnti;  > 

**  For  every  one  soon  finds  his  natural  foroe, 
Which  he,  or  better  may  employ,  or  worse." 

Who  doubts  but  an  in&nt,  arrived  to  the  strength  of  feeding 
himself,  may  make  shift  to  find  something  to  eat  And  the 
earth  produces  and  offers  him  wherewithal  to  supply  his 
necessity,  without  other  culture  and  artifice ;  and  if  not  at  all 
times,  no  more  does  she  do  it  to  beasts,  witness  the  provi8i<»i 
we  see  ants  and  other  creatures  hoard  up  against  the  dead 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  late  discovered  nations,  so  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  natural  meat  and  drink,  without  care, 
or  without  cookery,  may  give  us  to  understand  that  bread  is 
not  our  only  food,  and  that,  without  tillage,  our  mother  na- 
ture has  provided  us  sufficiently  of  all  we  stand  in  need  of; 
nay,  it  appears  more  fully  and  plentifully  than  she  does  Bt 
present,  now  that  we  have  added  our  own  industry  :*- 

Et  tellus  nitidas  fhiges  vinetaqne  Issta 
Sponte  611&  primum  mortalibns  ipsa  creavit; 
Ipsa  dedit  dolces  foetus,  et  pabnla  Iseta; 
Qnse  nunc  vix  nostro  grandescunt  ancta  labore, 
Conterimasque  boves  et  vires  agricolamm; 

8  uSSl^'  ^^fl^^enrgus,  •  Lnorat  fl.  HOT. 
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^  The  earth  did  first  spontaaeoiuly  afford 
Choice  fhiits  and  wines  to  famish  out  (he  board; 
With  lierbs  and  flowers  nnsown  in  verdant  fields, 
But  scarce  by  art  so  good  a  liarrest  jields; 
Thongh  men  and  oxen  mntuallj  have  stroye, 
With  aJl  their  utmost  force,  the  soil  t'  improve; " 

the  debauchery  and  irregularity  of  our  appetites  outstrips  aU 
the  inyentions  we  can  contrive  to  satisfy  it. 

As  to  arms,  we  have  more  natural  ones  than  most  other 
animals,  more  various  motions  of  limbs,  and  j^  natoni  ami 
naturally  and  without  lesson  extract  more  ser-  o^^w"*- 
vice  firom  them.  Those  that  are  trained  to  fight  naked  are 
seen  to  throw  themselves  into  the  like  hazards  that  we  do. 
If  some  beasts  surpass  us  in  this  advantage,  we  surpass  many 
others.  And  the  industry  of  fortifying  the  body,  and  cover- 
ing it  by  acquired  means,  we  have  by  instinct  and  natural 
precept  That  it  is  so,  the  elephant  shows,  who  sharpens  and 
whets  the  teeth  he  makes  use  of  in  war  (for  j^  elephant's 
he  has  particular  ones  for  that  service,  which  *~'*^- 
he  spares,  and  never  employs  them  at  all  to  any  other  use)  ; 
when  bulls  go  to  fight,  they  toss  and  throw  the  dust  about 
them ;  boars  whet  their  tusks ;  and  the  ichneumon,  when  he 
is  about  to  engage  with  the  crocodile,  fortifies  his  body,  and 
covers  and  crusts  it  all  over  with  dose-wrought  and  well- 
tempered  slime,  as  with  a  cuirass.  Why  shall  we  not  say 
that  it  is  also  natural  for  us  to  arm  ourselves  with  wood  and 
iron? 

As  to  speech,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  be  not  natural  it  is  not 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  child  wbetber  speeeh  is 
whidi  had  been  brought  up  in  an  absolute  soli-  ^^^'^^  *®  °'*^ 
tude,  remote  from  aU  sodety  of  men  (which  would  be  an 
experiment  very  hard  to  make),  woi^d  have  some  kind  of 
speech  to  express  his  meaning  by.  And  'tis  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  nature  should  have  denied  that  to  us  which  she 
has  given  to  several  other  animals ;  for  what  is  this  fiunilty 
we  observe  in  them,  of  complaining,  rejoicing,  calling  to  one 
another  for  succour,  and  inviting  each  other  to  love,  which 
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-.V    ^v        they  do  with  the  voice,  other  thaa  speech? 

The  beftsti  have  a    ^     ,       ,         ,       ,,     ,  t 

lufaace  of  tbeir  And  whj  should  they  not  speak  to  one  an- 
other? They  speak  to  us,  and  we  to  theoL 
In  how  many  several  sorts  of  ways  do  we  speak  to  our  dogSp 
and  they  answer  us?  We  converse  with  them  in  another 
sort  of  language,  and  use  other  appellations,  than  we  do  with 
birds,  hogs,  oxen,  horses,  and  alter  the  idiom  according  to  the 
kind. 

Ckwl  per  entro  looro  sohiera  bmiut 

S*  ammasa  V  una  con  1*  altra  formioa,  I 

Forae  a  spiar  lor  via  e  lor  fortuna.^ 

**  Thus  from  one  swarm  of  ants  some  sally  out, 
To  spy  another*s  stock  or  mark  its  rout.'* 

Lactantins  *  seems  to  attribute  to  beasts  not  only  q>eech,  bat 
Bwuiiwattrib-  laughter  also.  And  the  difference  of  language 
mtod  to  iMaatB.  <^ych  13  qqqj^  amongst  us,  according  to  the  di^ 
ference  of  countries,  is  also  observed  in  animals  of  the  same 
kind.  Aristotle,*  in  proof  of  this,  instances  the  various  calli 
of  partridges,  according  to  the  situation  of  places : — 

Variseqne  yolucres  .... 
Loogd  alias  alio  jaoinnt  in  tempore  yoces  .... 
£t  partim  mutant  cum  tempestatibos  una 
Baucisonos  cantos.^ 
**  And  Tarious  birds  do  from  their  warbling  throats, 
At  various  times,  utter  quite  different  notes, 
And  some  their  hoarse  songs  with  the  seasons  change.'' 

But  it  is  yet  to  be  known  what  language  this  child  would  speak ; 
and  of  that  what  is  said  by  guess  has  no  great  appearance. 
If  a  man  will  allege  to  me,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  that 
Why  those  who  *^"*^  ^^^  ^"^  naturally  deaf  speak  not,  I  an- 
*ot  nSIk**^ *>  swer  that  this  is  not  only  because  they  could 
not  receive  the  instruction  of  speaking  bj  ear, 
but  rather  because  the  sense  of  hearing,  of  which  they  are 
deprived,  relates  to  that  of  speaking,  and  that  these  hold 
together  by  a  natural  and  inseparable  tie,  in  such  manner 

Dante,  Pm^.  xxrl.  84.  •  flul.  qfJmmals,  It.  9. 

•  Bum.  IHvm.  111.  10.  4  Lwaet.  r.  1077, 1080, 1082,  KWL 
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ttat  what  we  speak  we  must  first  speak  to  onrselyes  widua, 
and  make  it  sound  in  our  own  ears,  before  we  can  utter  it  to 
others. 

All  this  I  have  said  to  prove  the  resemblance  there  is  in 
haman  things,  and  to  bring  us  back  and  join  us  to  the  crowd* 
We  are  neither  above  nor  below  the  rest  All  that  is  undsr 
heaven,  sajs  the  sage,  runs  one  law  and  one  fortune :  — 

Indapedita  snis  fatalibns  omnia  yinclis.i 

«  An  things  remain 
Boond  and  entangled  in  one  filial  chain.** 

There  is,  indeed,  some  difference, — there  are  several  orders 
and  degrees ;  but  it  is  under  the  aspect  of  one  and  the  same 
nature. — 

Be9  ....  qaseqae  sno  ritn  proeedit;  et  omnes 
Foedere  natone  certo  discrimina  servant' 

"  All  things  by  their  own  rights  proceed,  and  draw 
Towards  their  ends,  by  nature's  certain  law.** 

Man  must  be  compelled  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
this  polity.  Miserable  creature  I  he  is  not  in  a  conditioii 
zeaUj  to  step  over  the  raiL  He  is  fettered  and  circumscribed^ 
he  is  subjected  to  the  same  necessity  that  the  other  creatures 
c^  his  rank  and  order  are,  and  of  a  very  mean  condition, 
without  any  prerogative,  or  true  and  real  preeminence.  That 
which  he  attributes  to  himself,  by  vain  fancy  and  opinion,  has 
neither  body  nor  taste.  And  if  it  be  so,  ^t  he  only,  of  all 
the  animals,  has  this  liberty  of  imagination  and  irregularity 
of  thoughts,  representing  to  him  that  which  is,  that  which  is 
not,  and  that  he  would  haviB,  the  false  and  the  true,  'tis  an 
advantage  dearly  bought,  and  of  which  he  has  very  little  rea- 
son to  be  proud ;  for  thence  springs  the  principal  and  original 
firantain  of  all  the  evils  that  be&ll  him,  —  sin,  sickness, 
irresolution,  affliction,  despau:.  I  say,  then,  to  ^nimaisftee 
return  to  my  subject,  that  there  is  no  appear-  JgJ^^^^*^** 
ance  to  induce  a  man  to  believe  that  beasts 
should,  by  a  natural  and  forced  indinaticm,  do  the  same 

1  lAusifk,  T.  874  f  Id.  t».  921. 
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things  that  we  do  bj  our  choice  and  indostry.  We  ought 
fix>in  like  effects  to  conclude  like  faculties,  and  fix>m  greater 
effects  greater  £sumlties ;  and  consequently  confess  that  the 
same  reasoning,  and  the  same  ways  by  which  we  operate^ 
are  common  with  them,  or  that  they  have  others  that  are 
better.  Why  should  we  imagine  this  natural  constraint 
in  them,  who  experience  no  such  effect  in  ourselves  ?  added 
that  it  is  more  honourable  to  be  guided  and  obliged  to 
act  regularly  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  condition,  and 
nearer  allied  to  the  divinity,  than  to  act  regularly  by  a  teme- 
rarious and  fortuitous  liberty,  and  more  safe  to  entrust  the 
reins  of  our  conduct  in  the  hands  of  nature  than  our  own* 
The  vanity  of  our  presumption  makes  us  prefer  rather  to 
owe  our  sufficiency  to  our  own  exertions  than  to  her  bounty, 
and  to  enrich  the  other  animals  with  natural  goods,  and 
abjure  them  in  their  favour,  in  order  to  honour  and  ennoble 
ourselves  with  goods  acquired,  very  foolishly  in  my  opinion  ; 
for  I  should  as  much  value  parts  and  virtues  naturally  and 
purely  my  own  as  those  I  had  begged  and  obtained  fix>m  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  in  our  power  to  obtain  a  nobler  reputation 
than  to  be  favoured  of  God  and  nature. 

For  instance,  take  the  fox,  the  people  of  Thrace  make  use 
of  when  they  wish  to  pass  over  the  ice  of  some  frozen  river, 
and  turn  him  out  before  them  to  that  purpose  ;  when  we  see 
him  lay  his  ear  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  down  to  the  ice, 
to  listen  if  fix>m  a  more  remote  or  nearer  distance  he  can 
hear  the  noise  of  the  waters'  current,  and,  according  as  he 
finds  by  that  the  ice  to  be  of  a  less  or  greater  thickness,  to 
retire  or  advance,* — ^have  we  not  reason  to  believe  thence 
that  the  same  rational  thoughts  passed  through  his  head  that 
we  should  have  upon  the  like  occasions ;  and  that  it  is  a  ratio- 
cination and  consequence,  drawn  from  natural  sense,  that 
that  which  makes  a  noise  runs,  that  which  runs  is  not  frozen, 
what  is  not  frozen  is  liquid,  and  that  which  is  liquid  yields  to 
impression  ?     For  to  attribute  this  to  a  mere  qui<kness  of  tho 

1  Plnteioh,  on  the  OrafHneu  of  JninuUt, 
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sense  of  heanog,  without  reason  and  consequence,  is  a 
chimiera  that  cannot  enter  into  the  imagination.  We  are  to 
goppose  the  same  of  the  many  sorts  of  subtleties  and  inven- 
tions with  which  beasts  secure  themselves  from,  and  frustrate, 
the  enterprises  we  plot  against  them. 

And  if  we  will  make  an  advantage  even  of  this,  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  seize  them,  to  employ  them  in  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
our  service,  and  to  use  them  at  our  pleasure,  ^^^J  ™«*^  ••  '•ii 
'tis  Still  but  the  same  advantage  we  have  over 
one  another.  We  have  our  slaves  upon  these  terms ;  the 
Climacidse,  were  they  not  women  in  Syria  who,  squat  on  all 
fours,^  served  for  a  ladder  or  footstool,  by  which  the  ladies 
mounted  their  coaches  ?  And  the  greatest  part  of  firee  per- 
sons surrender,  for  very  trivial  conveniences,  their  life  and 
being  into  the  power  of  another.  The  wives  and  concubines 
of  the  Thracians  contended  who  should  be  chosen  to  be  slain 
upon  their  husband's  tomb.*  Have  tyrants  ever  failed  of 
finding  men  enough  vowed  to  their  devotion  ?  some  of  them 
moreover  adding  this  necessity,  of  accompanying  them  in 
death  as  well  as  life  ?  Whole  armies  have  bound  themselves 
after  this  manner  to  their  captains.^  The  form  of  the  oath 
in  the  rude  school  of  gladiators  was  in  these  words :  ^  We 
swear  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  chained,  burnt,  wounded,  and 
killed  with  the  sword,  and  to  endure  all  that  true  gladiators 
snfier  from  their  master,  religiously  engaging  both  body  and 
soul  in  Ins  service : —  "  * 

Ure  meam,  si  vis,  flftmm&  capnt,  et  pete  ferro 
Goipns,  et  intorto  verbere  terga  seca.^ 

**  Wound  me  with  steel,  or  bum  m^  head  with  fire, 
Or  scourge  my  shoulders  with  well-twisted  wire." 

This  was  an  obligation  indeed,  and  yet  there,  in  one  year,  ten 
thousand  entered  into  it,  to  their  destruction.    When  the 
Scythians  interred  their  king  they  strangled  obseqaiM  of  «Im 
upon  his  body  the  most  beloved  of  his  concu-  *^**^***  "°S"- 

I  Plutareh,  IGno  to  diatingmsh  a  Flat-       •  Gnsar,  d€  BeU,  GdU.  Ui.  22 
imtrfrom  a  Friend.  *  Petron.  Sat.  o.  117. 

*  Horod.  T.  5.    Pomponins  MMa,  li.  2.       *  Tib.  i.  9, 21. 
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binesy  his  cup-bearer,  the  master  of  his  horse,  his  chamberlaiii, 
the  usher  of  his  chamber,  and  his  cook.  And  upon  the  anni- 
▼ersarj  thereof  thej  killed  fifty  horses,  mounted  by  fifty 
pages,  that  they  had  impaled  all  up  the  spine  of  the  back  to 
the  throat,  and  there  left  them  fixed  in  triumph  about  his 
tomb.^  The  men  that  serve  us  do  it  cheaper,  and  for  a  less 
careful  and  favourable  usage  than  what  we  treat  our  hawks, 
horses,  and  dogs  withal  To  what  solicitude  do  we  not  sub- 
mit for  the  conveniences  of  these?  I  do  not  think  that 
servants  of  the  most  abject  condition  would  willingly  do  that 
for  their  masters  that  princes  think  it  an  honour  to  do  for 
their  beasts.  Diogenes  seeing  his  relations  solicitous  to 
redeem  him  from  servitude :  ^  They  are  fiwls,"  said  he ;  ^  'tis 
he  that  keeps  and  nourishes  me  that  in  reality  serves  me.** ' 
And  they  who  entertain  beasts  ought  rather  to  be  said  to 
serve  them,  than  to  be  served  by  them.  And  withal  in  this 
these  have  something  more  generous,  in  that  one  lion  never 
submitted  to  another  lion,  nor  one  horse  to  another,  for  want 
of  courage.  As  we  go  to  the  chase  of  beasts,  so  do  tigers 
and  lions  to  the  chase  of  men,  and  do  the  same  execution 
upon  one  another ;  dogs  upon  hares,  pikes  upon  tench,  swal- 
lows upon  grasshoppers,  and  sparrow-hawks  upon  blackbirds 

and  larks: — 

Serpente  ciconia  polios 
Notrit,  et  inyent&  per  devia  mra  lacertA;  .... 
£t  leporem  ant  capream  famula  Jovis  et  generoesB 
In  salta  yeoantar  avee.* 
**  The  stork  with  snakes  and  lizards  from  the  wood 
And  pathless  wilds  supports  her  callow  hrood, 
While  JoYe*s  own  eagle,  hird  of  nohle  blood, 
Scours  the  wide  country  for  undaunted  food; 
Sweeps  the  swift  hare  or  swifter  fawn  away, 
And  feeds  her  nestlings  with  the  generous  prey." 

We  divide  the  quarry,  as  well  as  the  pains  and  labour  of  the 
chase,  with  our  hawks  and  hounds.  And  about  Amphipolis, 
in  Thrace,  the  hawkers  and  wild  &lcons  equally  divide  the 

1  H0iod.  It.  71.  sjumud,  fiBl.14. 

•  Lierttus,  m  VUA. 
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prey  in  the  half.^  As  also  along  the  lake  Mseotis,  if  the  fish* 
erman  does  not  honestly  leave  the  wolves  an  equal  share 
of  what  he  has  caught,  they  presently  go  and  tear  his  nets  in 
pieces.  And  as  we  have  a  way  of  sporting  that  is  carried  on 
more  by  subtlety  than  force,  as  springing  hares,  and  angling 
with  line  and  hook,  there  is  also  the  like  amongst  other  ani- 
mals. Aristotle  says  *  that  the  cuttle-fish  casts  a  gut  out  of 
her  throat  as  long  as  a  line,  which  she  extends  and  draws 
back  at  pleasure ;  and  as  she  perceives  some  little  fish  ap- 
proach her  she  lets  it  nibble  upon  the  end  of  this  gut,  lying 
herself  concealed  in  the  sand  or  mud,  and  by  little  and  little 
draws  it  in,  till  the  little  fish  ii^  so  near  her  that  at  <Hie  spring 
she  may  catch  it 

As  to  strength,  there  is  no  creature  in  the  world  exposed 
to  so  many  injuries,  as  man.    We  need  not  a  ^^  atnngth  or 
whale,  an  elephant,  or  a  crocodile,  nor  any  j^  ^^^J? 
suchlike  animals,  of  which  one  alone  is  suffi- 
dent  to  dispatch  a  great  number  of  men,  to  do  our  business ; 
lice  are  sufficient  to  vacate  Sylla's  dictatorship ;  *  and  the 
heart  and  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant  emperor  is  the 
brealdast  of  a  little  contemptible  worm  ? 

Why  should  we  say  that  it  is  only  for  man,  by  knowledge 
built  up  by  art  and  meditation,  to  distinguish  the  things  useM 
for  his  being,  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  his  diseases,  and 
those  which  are  not;  to  know  the  virtues  of  rhubarb  and 
polypody.  When  we  see  the  goats  of  Candia,  seacts  diitiDgQish 
when  wounded  with  an  arrow,  among  a  million  2?tt)"tSBm1n^ 
of  plants  choose  out  dittany  for  their  cure;  ***^™*^****^* 
and  the  tortoise,  when  she  has  eaten  a  viper,  immediately  go 
out  to  look  for  origanum  to  purge  her ;  the  dragon  to  rub  and 
dear  his  eyes  with  fennel;  the  storks  to  give  themselves 
clysters  of  sea-water ;  the  elephants  to  draw  not  only  out  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  those  of  their  companions,  but  out  of 
the  bodies  of  their  masters  too  (witness  the  elephant  of  King 

1  PB117,  z.  8.  >  Sylla  died  of  tlM  nwHms  pedUnUmm 

*  PhitMeh,  on  tks  (h0huu  of  Ani-   ftt  tiie  age  of  lixty. 
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Ponis,^  whom  Alexander  defeated),  the  darto  and  javeUns 
thrown  at  them  in  battle,  and  that  so  dexterously  that  we 
oorselyes  could  not  do  it  with  so  little  pain  to  the  patient  ;•— 
why  do  we  not  say  here  also  that  tliis  is  knowledge  and 
reason  ?  For  to  allege,  to  their  disparagement,  that  'tis  by 
the  eoLe  instruction  and  dictate  of  nature  that  they  know  all 
this,  is  not  to  take  from  them  the  dignity  of  knowledge  and 
reason,  but  with  greater  force  to  attribute  it  to  them  than  to 
US,  for  the  honour  of  so  infallible  a  mistress.  Chrysippus,* 
though  in  other  things  as  scornful  a  judge  of  the  condition 
of  animals  as  any  other  philosopher  whatever,  considering 
the  motions  of  a  dog,  who  coming  to  a  place  where  three 
ways  met,  either  to  hunt  aHer  his  master  he  has  lost,  or  in 
pursuit  of  some  game  that  flies  before  him,  goes  snuffing  first  in 
one  of  the  ways,  and  then  in  another,  and,  after  having  made 
himself  sure  of  two,  without  finding  the  trace  of  what  he 
seeks,  dashes  into  the  third  without  examination,  is  forced  to 
0(mfess  that  this  reasoning  is  in  the  dog :  "  I  have  traced  my 
master  to  this  place ;  he  must  of  necessity  be  gone  one  of 
these  three  ways ;  he  is  not  gone  this  way  nor  that,  he  most 
then  in^Edlibly  be  gone  this  other ; "  and  that  assuring  himself 
by  this  conclusion,  he  makes  no  use  of  his  nose  in  the  third 
way,  nor  ever  lays  it  to  the  ground,  but  suffers  himself  to  be 
carried  on  there  by  the  force  of  reason.  This  sally,  purely 
logical,  and  this  use  of  propositions  divided  and  conjoined, 
and  the  right  enumeration  of  parts,  is  it  not  every  whit  as 
good  that  the  dog  knows  all  this  of  himself  as  well  as  horn 
Trapezuntius  ?  • 

Animals  are  not  incapable,  however,  of  being  instructed 
Animata  capable  of  •^'^  our  method.  We  tcach  blackbirds,  ra- 
being inntrootod.  Yens,  pics,  and  parrots,  to  speak;  and  the 
fiwality  wherewith  we  see  they  lend  us  their  voices,  and  ren- 
der both  them  and  their  breath  so  supple  and  pliant,  to  be 

1  Plutarch, ««  npra.  rafdM  in  Italr  in  iheflfteenUi  centary, 

*8eztai  Empiric.    PyrrA.    Hypotkifp.  waa  br  Pope  Bnflenlofl  IV.  intrusted  with 

1 14.  the  mrectlon  of  one  of  the  o<rilegee  at 

•GeoneTiaparantlaf,  a  learned  Oreek,  Borne,  where  he  greatlj  contributed  tt 

«lio,  flying  from  the  BMt,  and  taking  the  reTiral  of  letters. 
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fermed  and  confined  witliin  a  certain  nmnber  of  letters  nxA 
Billables,  does  evince  that  thej  have  a  reason  within,  whict 
renders  them  so  docile  and  willing  to  leam.  Everybody,  I 
believe,  is  glatted  with  the  several  sorts  of  tricks  that  tum- 
blers teach  their  dogs ;  the  dances,  where  they  do  not  miss 
any  one  cadence  of  the  sound  they  hear ;  the  several  various 
motions  and  leaps  they  make  them  perform  by  the  command 
of  a  word.  But  I  observe  this  effect  with  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, which  nevertheless  is  very  c(»nmon,  in  the  dogs  that 
lead  the  blind,  both  in  the  country  and  in  cities ;  I  have  taken 
notice  how  they  stop  at  certain  doors,  where  they  are  w<»it  to 
receive  ahns ;  how  they  avoid  the  encounter  of  coaches  and 
carts,  even  there  where  they  have  sufficient  rocnn  to  pass ;  I 
have  seen  them,  by  the  trench  of  a  town,  forsake  a  plain  and 
even  path  and  take  a  worse,  only  to  keep  their  masters  fur* 
ther  from  the  ditch ; — ^how  could  a  man  have  made  this  dog 
understand  that  it  was  his  office  to  look  to  his  master's  safety 
only,  and  to  despise  his  own  conveniency  to  serve  him  ?  And 
how  had  he  the  knowledge  that  a  way  was  wide  enough  for 
him  that  was  not  so  for  a  blind  man  ?  Can  all  this  be  appre- 
hended without  ratiocination  ? 

I  must  not  omit  what  Plutarch  says  ^  he  saw  of  a  dog  at 
Rome  with  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  the  father,  at  ^e  theatre 
of  Marcdlus.  This  dog  served  a  player,  that  played  a  farce 
of  several  parts  and  personages,  and  had  therein  his  part. 
He  had,  amongst  other  things,  to  counterfeit  himself  for  some 
time  dead,  by  reason  of  a  certain  drug  he  was  supposed  to 
eat  After  he  had  swallowed  a  piece  of  bread,  whidb  passed 
for  the  drug,  he  began  after  a  while  to  tremble  and  stagger, 
as  if  he  was  taken  giddy ;  at  last,  stretching  himself  out  8ti£^ 
as  if  dead,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  and  dragged  from 
place  to  pUu^e,  as  it  was  his  part  io  do ;  and  afterward,  when 
he  knew  it  to  be  time,  he  began  first  gently  to  stir,  as  if 
iimddng  out  q£  a  profound  sleep,  and  lifting  up  his  head 

I  PlatMreh,  on  th*  Oajtmets  of  Ammtd*. 
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looked  about  him  after  sach  a  maimer  as  astoDiBhed  all  the 
^MCtators. 

The  oxen  that  served  in  the  rojal  gardens  of  Snsa,  to 
water  them,  and  torn  certain  great  wheeb  to  draw  water  for 
that  purpose)  to  which  buckets  were  fiutened  (sudi  as  there 
are  many  in  Langnedoc),  being  ordered  every  one  to  draw 
a  hnndred  tarns  a  day,  they  were  so  accustomed  to  this  num- 
ber that  it  was  impossible  by  any  force  to  make  them  draw 
one  turn  more ;  but,  their  task  being  performed,  they  would 
suddenly  stop  and  stand  stilL^  We  are  almost  men  before 
we  can  count  a  hundred,  and  have  lately  discovered  nations 
that  have  no  knowledge  of  numbers  at  aD. 

There  is  more  understanding  required  in  the  teaching  of 
others  than  in  being  taught  Now,  setting  aside  what  Demo- 
critus  held^  and  proved,  " That  most  of  the  arts  we  have 
were  tau^  us  by  other  animals,"  as  by  the  spider  to  weave 
and  sew ;  by  the  swallow  to  build ;  by  the  swan  and  night- 
ingale music;  and  by  several  animals  to  make  medicines: 
Aristotle  is  of  opinion  ^  ^  That  the  nightingales  teadi  thehr 
young  ones  to  sing,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care 
in  it ; "  whence  it  happens  that  tiiose  we  bring  up  in  cages, 
and  which  have  not  had  the  time  to  learn  of  their  parents, 
want  much  of  the  grace  <^  thdr  singing ;  we  may  judge  by 
this  that  they  improve  by  discipline  and  study ;  and,  even 
amongst  the  wild,  it  is  not  all  and  every  one  alike — eveiy  one 
has  leamt  to  do  better  or  worse,  according  to  their  capacity. 
And  so  jealous  are  they  one  of  another,  whilst  learning,  that 
they  contend  with  emulation,  and  by  so  vigorous  a  contention 
that  sometimes  the  vanquished  fisill  dead  upon  the  place,  the 
breath  rather  fiuling  than  the  voice.  The  younger  ruminate 
pensively  and  begin  to  mutter  some  broken  notes ;  the  disci- 
ple listens  to  the  master^s  lesson,  and  gives  the  best  account 
he  is  able ;  they  are  silent  by  turns ;  one  may  hear  faults 
ecMrrected  and  observe  some  reprehensions  of  the  teacher 

VMlf.  tld-A. 
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•I  have  formerly  seen,"  says  Arrian,*  "an  elephant  having 
a  cymbal  hung  at  each  leg,  and  another  fas-  E6phan<.ir«rin« 
tened  to  his  trunk,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  <^y°^*»*»- 
the  others  danced  round  about  him,  rising  and  bending  at 
certain  cadences,  as  they  were  guided  by  the  instrument; 
and  'twas  delightfol  to  hear  this  harmony."  In  the  spectacles 
of  Borne  there  were  ordinarily  seen  elephants  la^phi^nts  tangbt 
taught  to  move  and  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  ^  "^^**- 
voice,  dances  wherein  were  several  changes  and  cadences 
very  hard  to  learn*  And  some  have  been  known  so  intent 
upon  their  lesson  as  privately  to  practise  it  by  themselveSy 
that  they  might  not  be  chidden  nor  beaten  by  their  masters. 

But  this  other  story  of  the  pie,  of  which  we  have  Plutarch 
himself  for  a  warrant,^  is  very  strange.  She  The  story  of  a 
lived  in  a  barber's  shop  at  Eome,  and  did  won-  "^^^  **  ^**°**- 
ders  in  imitating  with  her  voice  whatever  she  heard.  It  hap* 
peoed  one  day  that  certain  trumpeters  stood  a  good  while 
sounding  before  the  shop.  After  that,  and  all  the  next  day^ 
the  pie  was  pensive,  dumb,  and  melancholic ;  which  every* 
body  wondered  at,  and  thought  the  noise  of  the  trumpets  had 
60  stupefied  and  astonished  her  that  her  voice  was  gone  with 
her  hearing.  But  they  found  at  last  that  it  was  a  profound 
meditation  and  a  retiring  into  herself,  her  thoughts  exercising 
and  preparing  her  voice  to  imitate  the  sound  of  those  trum- 
pets, so  that  tiie  first  voice  she  uttered  was  perfectly  to  imi- 
tate their  strains,  stops,  and  changes;  having  by  this  new 
lesson  quitted  and  taken  in  disdain  all  she  had  learned  before. 

I  will  not  omit  this  other  example  of  a  dog,  also,  which  the 
same  Plutarch  (I  am  sadly  confounding  all  order,  but  I  do 
not  propose  arrangement  here  any  more  than  elsewhere 
throughout  my  book)  which  Plutarch  says  he 
saw  on  board  a  ship.  This  dog  being  puzzled  dog  to  get  tb«  ou 
how  to  get  the  oil  that  was  in  the  bottom  <^  a  **^  *  '  ' 
jar,  which  he  could  not  reach  with  his  tongue  by  reason  of 

1  JERK.  Indie,  e.  14.  mats;  wfaenoe  alio  the flT*  fbUowlog  In* 

*  Plutarch,  on  th«  Ort^kuu  pf  Jm-   stanoee  are  taken. 
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the  narrow  mouth  of  the  vessel,  went  and  fetched  stones  and 
let  them  fall  into  the  jar  tiU  he  made  the  oil  rise  so  high  thai 
he  could  reach  it  What  is  this  hut  an  effect  of  a  very  suhtle 
ci^city  ?  Tis  said  that  the  ravens  of  Barharj  do  the  same, 
when  the  water  thej  would  drink  is  too  low.  This  action  is 
The  iubUet  of  d-  somcwhat  akin  to  what  Juha,  a  king  of  their 
•phanta  to  dteen-  nation,  relates  of  the  elephants :  "  That  when,  by 

gage  one  another.  ^ 

the  craft  of  the  hunter,  one  of  them  is  trapped 
in  certain  deep  pits  prepared  for  them  and  covered  over  with 
brush  to  deceive  them,  all  the  rest,  in  great  diligence,  bring  a 
great  many  stones  and  logs  of  wood  to  rabe  the  bottom  so  that 
he  may  get  out"  But  this  animal,  in  several  other  effects, 
comes  so  near  to  human  capacity  that,  should  I  particularly  re- 
late all  that  experience  hath  delivered  to  us,  I  should  easily 
have  what  I  usually  maintain  granted ;  namely,  that  there  is 
more  difference  betwixt  such  and  such  a  man  than  betwixt 
such  a  beast  and  such  a  man.  The  keeper  of  an  elephant  in  a 
private  house  of  Syria  robbed  him  every  meal  of  the  half  of 
his  allowance.  One  day  his  master  would  himself  feed  him, 
,  t.    .  ..    wid  poured  the  full  measure  of  barley  he  had 

An  elephant  <U«*       .    '^  ,    ^       ,  .       ,,  .         ,  .  "^ 

eoren  the  oheat  of  ordered  for  his  allowance  mto  his  manirer;  at 

bia  keeper.  ,  .  ,      i         ,      ,  .  T    i 

which  the  elephant,  casting  an  angry  look  at 
his  keeper,  with  his  trunk  separated  the  one  half  £rom  the 
other,  and  thrust  it  aside,  by  that  declaring  the  wrong  was 
done  him.  And  another,  having  a  keeper  that  mixed  stones 
with  his  com  to  make  up  the  measure,  came  to  the  pot  where 
he  was  boiling  meat  for  his  own  dinner,  and  filled  it  with  ashes. 
These  are  particular  effects ;  but  that  which  all  the  world  has 
seen,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  in  all  the  armies  of  the 
Levant  one  of  the  greatest  force  consisted  in  elephants,  with 
whom  they  did,  without  comparison,  much  greater  execution 
than  we  now  do  with  our  artillery ;  which  takes,  pretty  nearly; 
their  place  in  a  day  of  battle  (as  may  easily  be  supposed  by 
each  as  are  well  read  in  ancient  history)  ; 

Si  qnidem  Tyrio  seirire  solebant 
Annibali,  et  nostrU  dncibus,  regique  Moloeao, 
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Horom  Majores,  et  dono  ferre  cohort^s, 

Partem  aliqnam  belli,  et  euDtem  in  pnelia  tunim:  i 

**  The  sires  of  these  huge  animals  were  wont 
The  Carthaginian  Hannibal  to  mount; 
Our  leaders  also  did  these  beasts  bestride, 
And  mounted  thus  Pyrrhns  his  foes  defied; 
Nay,  more,  upon  their  backs  they  used  to  bear 
Castles  with  amvBd  cohorts  to  the.  war.** 

They  must  necessarily  have  very  confidently  relied  upon 
the  fidelity  and  understanding  of  these  heasts  when  they  in- 
trusted them  with  the  vanguard  of  a  battle,  where  the  least 
stop  they  should  have  made,  by  reason  of  the  bulk  and  heav- 
iness of  their  bodies,  and  the  least  fright  that  should  have 
made  them  face  about  upon  their  own  people,  had  been 
enough  to  spoil  all ;  and  there  are  but  few  examples  where 
it  has  happened  that  they  have  fallen  foul  upon  their 
own  troops,  whereas  we  oui'selves  break  into  our  own  bat- 
talions and  rout  one  another.  They  had  the  charge  not 
of  one  simple  movement  only,  but  of  many  several  things  to 
be  performed  in  the  battle;  as  the  Spaniards  did  to  their 
dogs  in  their  new  conquest  of  the  Indies,'  to  whom  they  gave 
pay  and  allowed  them  a  share  in  the  spoil ;  and  those  animals 
showed  as  much  dexterity  and  judgment  in  pursuing  the  vic- 
tory and  stopping  the  pursuit ;  in  charging  and  retiring,  as 
occasion  required;  and  in  distinguishing  their  friends  from 
their  enemies,  as  they  did  ardour  and  fierceness. 

We  more  admire  and  value  things  that  are  unusual  and 
strange  than  those  of  ordinary  observation.  I  had  not  else 
80  long  insisted  upon  these  examples ;  for  I  believe  whoever 
shall  strictly  observe  what  we  ordinarily  see  in  those  animals 
we  have  amongst  us  may  there  find  as  wonderful  effects  as 
those  we  seek  in  remote  countries  and  ages.  'Tis  one  and 
the  same  nature  that  roUs  on  her  course,  and  whoever  has 
sufficiently  considered  the  present  state  of  things,  might  cer- 
tainly conclude  as  to  both  the  future  and  the  past    I  have 

1  Juvenal,  zH.  107.  same.    Pliny,  Nat,  HUi.  tSL  40.    (EBaa 

tSomeortbaaMlentMllonsdldfhe    For.  .Kst.  xir.  4& 
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formerly  seen  men,  brought  hither  by  sea  from  very  distant 
countries,  whose  language  not  being  understood  by  us,  and 
moreover  their  mien,  countenance,  and  habit,  being  quite  differ- 
ing from  ours ;  which  of  us  did  not  repute  them  savages  and 
brutes  ?  Who  did  not  attribute  it  to  stupidity  and  want  of 
common  sense  to  see  them  mute,  ignorant  of  the  French 
tongue,  ignorant  of  our  salutations  and  cringes,  our  port  and 
behaviour,  from  which  all  human  nature  must  by  all  means 
take  its  pattern  and  example.  All  that  seems  strange  to  us, 
and  that  we  do  not  undei^tand,  we  condemn.  The  same 
thing  happens  also  in  the  judgments  we  make  of  beasts. 
They  have  several  conditions  like  (o  ours;  fit)m  those  we 
may,  by  comparison,  draw  some  conjecture;  but  by  those 
qualities  that  are  particular  to  themselves,  what  know  we 
what  to  make  of  them?  The  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep, 
birds,  and  most  of  the  animals  that  live  amongst  us,  know 
our  voices,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  them ; 
so  did  Crassus's  lamprey,^  and  came  when  he  called  it;  as 
also  do  the  eels  that  are  found  in  the  Lake  Arethusa ;  and  I 
have  seen  several  ponds  where  the  fishes  come  to  eat  at  a 
certain  call  of  those  who  use  to  feed  them. 

Nomen  babent,  et  ad  magUtri 
Vocem  quisque  sui  venit  citatas:  ^ 

**  They  every  one  have  names,  and  one  and  all 
Straightway  appear  at  their  own  master's  call: " 

we  may  judge  of  that.  We  may  also  say  that  the  elephaats 
Whether  eie-  ^^^e  somc  participation  of  religion,*  forasmuch 
Sm^BiIu^*S!^  ^  *^^  several  washings  and  purifications  they 
^^^-  are  observed  to  lift  up  their  trunk  like  arms, 

and,  fixing  their  eyes  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  continue 
long  in  meditation  and  contemplation,  at  certain  hours  of  the 
days,  of  their  own  motion,  without  instruction  or  precept 
But  because  we  do  not  see  any  such  signs  in  other  animals, 
we  cannot  for  that  conclude  that  they  are  without  religion^ 
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nor  make  any  judgment  of  what  is  concealed  from  us.  As 
we  discern  something  in  this  action  which  the  philosopher 
deanthes  took  notice  of,^  because  it  something  resembles  our 
own..  He  saw,  he  says,  «  Ants  go  from  their  Remarkable  in- 
ant-hill,  carrying  the  dead  body  of  an  antjj^^^'i^^ 
towards  another  ant-hill,  whence  several  other  *****  *°*^ 
ants  came  out  to  meet  them,  as  if  to  speak  with  them ;  where, 
after  having  been  awhile  together,  the  last  returned  to  con- 
suit,  you  may  suppose,  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  so  made 
two  or  three  journeys,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  capitula- 
tion. In  the  conclusion,  the  last  comers  brought  the  first  a 
worm  out  of  their  burrow,  as  it  were  for  the  ransom  of  the 
deftmct,  which  the  first  laid  upon  their  backs  and  carried 
home,  leaving  the  dead  body  to  the  others."  This  was  the 
interpretation  that  Cleanthes  gave  of  this  transaction,  giving 
us  by  that  to  understand  that  those  creatures  that  have  no 
voice  are  not,  nevertheless,  without  intercourse  and  mutual 
communication,  whereof  'tis  through  our  own  defect  that  we 
do  not  participate ;  and  for  that  reason  foolishly  take  upon  us 
to  pass  our  censure.  But  they  yet  produce  other  effects  far 
beyond  our  capacity,  to  which  we  are  so  far  from  being  able 
to  arrive  by  imitation  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  by  imitation 
conceive  it  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  great  and  last 
naval  engagement  that  Antony  lost  to  Augustus,  his  admiral 
galley  was  stayed  in  the  middle  of  her  course  by  the  little 
fish  the  Latins  call  remoroy  by  reason  of  the  property  she  has 
of  staying  all  sorts  of  vessels  to  which  she  ^tens  herseE^ 
And  the  Emperor  Caligula,  sailing  with  a  great  navy  upon 
the  coast  of  Bomania,  his  gaUey  only  was  suddenly  stayed 
by  the  same  fish,  which  he  caused  to  be  taken,  ^tened  as  it 
wafi  to  the  keel  of  his  ship,  very  angry  that  such  a  little  ani- 
mal could  resist  both  the  sea,  the  wind,  and  the  force  of  all 
his  oars,  by  being  only  &stened  by  the  beak  to  his  gaUey 
(for  it  is  a  shell-fish) ;  and  was  moreover,  not  without  great 
reason,  astonished  that,  being  brought  to  him  in  the  vessel,  it 
iPl]ituoh,irt<i9ra«  ■  FUny,  iVoi.  JSif.  znil.  1 
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had  no  longer  the  strength  it  had  without^  A  citizen  of 
Cjzicus  formerly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  matiie- 
matician  for  having  learnt  the  quality  of  the  hedgehog ;  he 
has  his  burrow  open  in  divers  places,  and  to  several  winds, 
and,  foreseeing  the  wind  that  is  to  come,  stops  the  hole  on 
that  side,  which  that  citizen  observing,  gave  the  city  certain 
predictions  of  the  wind  which  was  presently  to  blow.*  The 
of  ooioar  c*"^®^^'^  takes  her  colour  from  the  place  upon 
In  the  cwneieon  which  shc  is  laid ; '  but  the  polypus  gives  him- 
self what  colour  he  pleases,  according  to  occa- 
sion, either  to  conceal  himself  from  what  he  fears,  or  from 
what  he  has  a  design  to  seize ;  in  the  cameleon  'tis  a  pas- 
sive, but  in  the  polypus  'tis  an  active,  change.  We  have 
some  changes  of  colour,  as  in  fear,  anger,  shame,  and  other 
passions,  that  alter  our  complexions ;  but  it  is  by  the  effect 
of  suffering,  as  with  the  cameleon.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
jaundice,  indeed,  to  make  us  turn  yellow,  but  'tis  not  in  the 
power  of  our  own  will.  Now  these  effects  that  we  discover 
in  other  animals,  much  greater  than  ours,  seem  to  imply  some 
more  excellent  faculty  in  them  unknown  to  us;  as  'tis  to  be 
presumed  there  are  several  other  qualities  and  abilities  of 
theirs,  of  which  no  appearances  have  arrived  at  us. 

Amongst  all  the  predictions  of  elder  times,  the  most  ancient 
Th«  iiiffht  of  bipdi  *^^  ^^®  ^^^  Certain  were  those  taken  frt)m  the 
the  moit  certain  flight  of  birds ;  *  wc  havc  nothing  like  it,  nor 

iT»y  of  prediction.      °  '  ,.,rw«, 

any  thing  to  be  so  much  admired.  That  rule 
and  order  of  the  moving  of  the  wing,  whence  they  derived 
the  consequences  of  future  things,  must  of  necessity  be 
guided  by  some  excellent  means  to  so  noble  an  operation; 
for  to  attribute  this  great  effect  to  any  natural  disposition, 
without  the  intelligence,  consent,  and  meditation  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  produced,  is  an  opinion  evidently  false.  That  it 
is  so,  the  cramp-fish  ^  has  this  quality,  not  only  to  benumb  all 

1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  zzzil.  82.  *  Or   Torpedo.     Montaigne    (observes 

*  Plutaroh,  ut  supra,  Mr.  Coete)  would  mislead  ns  here,  or, 

•  Id.  ib,  rather,  is  misled  himself;  for,  beoanse  the 
«8eztae  SmpizlcQS,  PyrrfL  Hypoth.  oramp-flsh  benumbs  the  members  of  those 
14.  who  tonch  it,  and  becaiue  the  cimms. 
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the  members  that  touch  her,  but  even  through  the  nets  tran&* 
mit  a  heavy  duhiess  into  the  hands  of  those  that  move  and 
handle  them ;  naj,  it  is  further  said  that  if  one  pour  water 
upon  her,  he  will  feel  this  numbness  mount  up  the  water  to 
the  hand,  and  stupefy  the  feeling  through  the  water.  This 
is  a  miraculous  force ;  but  'tis  not  useless  to  the  cramp-fish ; 
she  knows  it,  and  makes  use  on't ;  for,  to  catch  the  prej  she 
desires,  she  will  bury  herself  in  the  mud,  that  other  fishes 
swimming  over  her,  struck  and  benumbed  with  this  coldness 
of  hers,  may  fall  into  her  power.  Cranes,  swallows,  and 
other  birds  of  passage,  by  shifting  their  abode  according  to 
the  seasons,  sufficiently  manifest  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
their  divining  faculty,  and  put  it  in  use.  Huntsmen  assure 
us  that  to  cull  out  from  amongst  a  great  many  puppies  that 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  the  best,  the  best  way  is  to 
refer  the  choice  to  the  mother ;  as  thus,  take  them  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  kennel,  and  the  first  she  brings  back  will 
certainly  be  the  best ;  or  if  you  make  a  show  as  if  you  would 
environ  the  kennel  with  fire,  that  one  she  first  catches  up  to 
save.  By  which  it  appears  they  have  a  sort  of  prognostic 
which  we  have  not ;  or  that  they  have  some  virtue  in  judging 
of  their  whelps  other  and  more  certain  than  we  have. 

The  manner  of  coming  into  the  world,  of  engendering, 
nourishing,  acting,  moving,  living  and  dying  of  beasts,  is  so 
near  to  ours  that  whatever  we  retrench  fh)m  their  moving 

fwmUowB,  and  the  other  birda  of  passage  which  have  T&ried  according  to  tfanes  and 

ehftoge  their  climate  according  to  the  places,  and  which,  at  length,  have  lost  all 

seaeons  of  the  year,  it  by  no  means  fol-  credit  with  the  very  people  that  were  most 

lows  that  the  predictions,  pretended  to  possessed  with  them;  but  I  am  of  opin- 


be  derived  from  ^e  flight  of  birds,  are  ion  that  Montaigne  only  makes  use  here 

ibonded  on  certain  fiusulties  which  those  of  the  divining  faculty  of  the  birds,  to 

birds  have  of  discoreriog  things  ftitnre  punle  those  dogmatists  who  decide  so 

to  aach  as  talce  the  pains  to  watch  their  positively  that  the  animals  have  neither 

-rarious   motions.    The  vivaci^  of  our  reason  nor  intellect.    In  this  he  has  imi- 

author's  genius  has  made  him,  in  this  tated  Sextus  Empirlcus,  Pyrr.   Hypoth, 

place,  confound  things  together  that  are  i.  14,  who,  attacldng  the  dogmatists  on 

Ttiry  different.    For  Uie  properties  of  the  this  very  article,  says,  expressly—"  That 

eramp-flsh,  cranes,  and  swsUlows,  appear  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  birds  have  the 

from  sensible  effects ;  but  the  predicuons  use  of  speech,  and  more  penetration  than 

said  to  be  derived  from  the  flight  of  cer-  we  have ;  beoause,not  only  by  their  knowl- 

tain   birds,  by  virtue  of  the  rule  and  edge  of  the  present,  but  also  of  things  ta- 

jntftliod  of  the  motion  of  their  wings,  are  ture,  they  discover  the  latter,  to  such  a« 

only  founded  upon  human  imaginations,  are  capable  of  understanding  them,  by 

tiio  veality  wliereof  was  never  proved;  their  voice  and  several  other  mcana." 
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causes,  and  add  to  our  own  condition  above  theirs,  can  by 

no  means  proceed  from  any  meditation  of  our  own  reaaonu 

For  the  regimen  of  our  health,  physicians  propose  to  us  the 

example  of  the  beasts'  manners  and  way  of  living ;  for  this 

saying  (out  of  Plutarch)  has  in  all  times  been  in  the  mouth 

of  these  people :  '^  Keep  warm  thy  feet  and  head,  as  to  the 

rest,  live  like  a  beast" 

The  chief  of  all  natural  actions  is  generation ;  we  have  a 

certain  disposition  of  members  which  is  the  most  proper  for 

US  to  that  end ;  nevertheless,  we  are  ordered  by  Lucretius  to 

conform  to  the  gesture  and  posture  of  the  brutes  as  the  most 

effectual : — 

More  feraram, 
Qaadrapedamqae  magis  ritai  plemmque  patantor 
Goncipere  oxores:  Qaia  sio  loca  sumere  poBstint, 
Pectoribos  positis,  snblatis  semina  lambis;  ^ 

and  the  same  authority  condemns,  as  hurtful,  those  indiscreet 

and  impudent  motions  which  the  women  have  added  of  their 

own  invention,  to  whom  it  proposes  the  more  temperate  and 

modest  pattern  and  practice  of  the  beasts  of  their  own 

sex: — 

Nam  mnlier  prohibet  se  oonoipere  atqae  repngoat, 
Clonibos  ipsa  tM  Venerem  si  Ista  retraotet, 
Atque  exossato  ciet  omni  pectore  fluctus. . 
^'icit  enim  sulci  recta  regione  viaqae 
Vomerem,  atque  locis  averUt  seminis  ictom.* 

If  it  be  justice  to  render  to  every  one  their  due,  the 
beasts  that  serve,  love,  and  defend  their  benefactors,  and  that 
pursue  and  &Si  upon  strangers  and  those  who  offend  them, 
do  in  this  represent  a  certain  air  of  our  justice ;  as  also  in 
observing  a  veiy  equitable  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
what  they  have  to  their  young.  And  as  to  friendship,  they 
have  it  without  comparison  more  lively  and  constant  than 
The  tore  of  dogs  ^^^  ^^e.  King  Lysimachus's  dog,  Hyrcanus, 
tothdrmMten.  Y^  master  being  dead,  lay  on  his  bed,  obsti- 
nately refusing  either  to  eat  or  drink ;   and,  the  day  that 

1  Luorettofl,  It.  1266.  13m  n!f^"f"g  of  *  Id.  ifr.  1268.  The  meaning  of  tiilf 
the  peaiege  i*  rendered  in  the  preoeding  qaotatfonu  also,  la  conTi^yed  hj  the  pan* 
lentence  of  Uie  text  graph  irtileh  pxeoedas  it 
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hig  body  was  burnt,  he  took  a  run  and  leaped  into  the 
fire,  where  he  was  consumed.^  As  also  did  the  dog  of  one 
Fyrrhus,  for  he  would  not  stir  firom  off  his  mastei^s  bed 
firom  the  time  he  died ;  and  when  thej  carried  him  away  let 
himself  be  carried  with  him,  and  at  last  leaped  into  the  pile 
where  they  burnt  his  master's  body.***  There  are  inclina- 
tions of  affection  which  sometimes  spring  in  us,  without  the 
consultation  of  reason ;  and  by  a  fortuitous  temerity,  which 
others  call  sympathy ;  of  which  beasts  are  as  capable  as  we. 
We  see  horses  take  such  an  acquaintance  with  one  another 
that  we  have  much  ado  to  make  them  eat  or  travel,  when 
separated ;  we  observe  them  to  &ncy  a  particular  colour  in 
those  of  their  own  kind,  and,  where  they  meet  it,  run  to  it 
witiii  great  joy  and  demonstrations  of  good  will,  and  have  a 
dislike  and  hatred  for  some  other  colour.  Animals  have 
dioice,  as  well  as  we,  in  their  amours,  and  cull  out  their  mis- 
tresses ;  neither  are  they  exempt  from  our  jealousies  and 
implacable  malice. 

Desires  are  either  natural  and  necessary,  as  to  eat  and 
drink;  or  natural  and  not  necessary,  as  the  coupling  with 
females ;  or  neither  natural  nor  necessary ;  of  which  last  sort 
are  almost  all  the  desires  of  men ;  they  are  all  superfluous  and 
artificiaL  For  'tis  marvellous  how  little  will  satisfy  nature, 
how  little  she  has  left  us  to  desire ;  our  ragouts  and  kick- 
shaws are  not  of  her  ordering.  The  Stoics  say  that  a  man 
may  live  on  an  olive  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  our  wines  is 
no  pert  of  her  instruction,  nor  the  refinements  we  introduce 
into  the  indulgence  of  our  amorous  appetites : — 

Neqae  iUa 
M«gno  piognatom  deposoit  consnle  cmmnm.* 

"Nature,  in  her  pursuit  of  love,  disclaims 
The  pride  of  titles,  and  the  pomp  of  names.** 

lliese  irregular  desires,  that  the  ignorance  of  good  and  a 
&]se  opinion  have  infused  into  us,  are  so  many  that  they 
almost  exclude  all  the  natural ;  just  as  if  there  were  so  great 

1  Hutweb,  fU  tt^ra,  •  Id.  ib.  *  Hoiaoe,  L  3, 09. 

voi*.  n.  11 
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a  number  of  strangers  in  tlie  city  as  to  thrust  out  the  natural 
inhabitants,  or,  usurping  upon  their  ancient  rights  and  privi« 
leges,  should  extinguish  their  authority  and  introduce  new 
laws  and  customs  of  their  own.  Animals  are  much  more  reg< 
alar  than  we,  and  keep  themselves  with  greater 
nguiar  ^uT  moderation  within  the  limits  nature  has  pre- 
^^  scribed ;  but  yet  not  so  exactly  that  they  have 

not  sometimes  an  analogy  with  our  debauches.  And  as 
there  have  been  furious  desires  that  have  impelled  men  to  the 
love  of  beasts,  so  there  have  been  examples  of  beasts  that 
have  fallen  in  love  with  us,  and  been  seized  with  monstrous 
affection  betwixt  kinds ;  witness  the  elephant  who  was  rival 
to  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  in  the  love  of  a  young  herb- 
wench  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who  was  nothing  behind 
him  in  all  the  offices  of  a  very  passionate  suitor ;  for  going 
through  the  market  where  they  sold  finiit,  he  would  take 
some  in  his  trunk  and  carry  them  to  her.  He  would  as 
much  as  possible  keep  her  always  in  his  sight,  and  would 
sometimes  put  his  trunk  under  her  handkerchief  into  her 
bosom,  to  feel  her  breasts.^  They  tell  also  of  a  dragon  in 
love  with  a  girl,  and  of  a  goose  enamoured  of  a  child ;  of  a 
ram  that  was  suitor  to  the  minstrelless  Glauda,  in  the  town 
of  Asopus ;  *  and  we  see  not  unfrequently  baboons  furiously 
in  love  with  women.  We  see  also  certain  male  animals  that 
are  fond  of  the  males  of  their  own  kind.  Oppian*  and 
others  give  us  some  examples  of  the  reverence  that  beasts 
have  to  their  kindred  in  then:  copulations ;  *  but  experience 
often  shows  us  the  contrary : — 

Nee  habetar  torpe  juveiic« 
Ferre  patrem  tergo;  fit  equo  sua  filia  ooz^nx; 
Quasque  creavit,  init  pecudes  caper;  ipeaqne  cajii» 
Semine  concepta  est,  ex  illo  ooncipit  ales.^ 

1  Platerch,  vt  tupra.  thought  fit  to  oarrj  him  to  her  with  a 

*  Id.  lb.  cloth  OT«r  his  head,  which  blinded  him, 

*  On,  Hunting^  i.  286.  and  bv  that  means  he  forced  him  to  oorw 

*  Of  this  there  is  a  very  remarkable  in-  her;  but,  taking  off  the  Teil  as  soon  as 
ttknceihVarrodeReRusHca^id.l:  "As  he  got  off  lier,  the  stallion  UukmOf 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  oufl^ht  to  be  rushed  upon  the  groom,  and  bit  him  till 
remembered  that  a  stalUon,  refusing  ab-  he  kiUed  him." 

Mdutely  to  leap  his  mother,  the  groom       «  Odd,  Mttam.  z.  836. 
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"  The  heifer  thinks  it  not  a  shune  to  take 
Her  lusty  sire  upon  her  willing  back: 
The  horse  his  daughter  leaps,  goats  scruple  not 
T'  increase  the  herd  hj  those  they  have  begot; 
And  birds  of  all  sorts  do  in  conunon  live, 
And  by  the  seed  they  have  conceived  conceive." 

And  for  subtle  cunning,  can  there  be  a  more  pregnant  exam* 
pie  tban  in  the  philosopher  Thales's  mule  ?  ^  who,  fording  a 
river,  laden  with  salt,  and  by  accident  stumbling  there,  so 
that  the  sacks  he  carried  were  all  wet,  perceiving  that  by  the 
melting  of  the  salt  his  burden  was  something  lighter,  he 
never  £uled,  so  oil  as  he  came  to  any  river,  to  lie  down  with 
his  load;  tiU  his  master,  discovering  the  knavery,  ordered 
tiiat  he  should  be  laden  with  wood ;  wherein,  findiag  himself 
mistaken,  he  ceased  to  practise  that  device.  There  are  sev- 
eral that  very  vividly  represent  the  true  image  Animajsthatieeni 
of  our  avarice :  for  we  see  them  infinitely  solic-  tinted  with  at*. 

•„      ,  1    ,  .  1       .         .  ,    ^^1  •"*  others 

itous  to  get  all  they  can,  and  hide  it  with  that  an  rery 
exceediDg  great  care,  though  they  never  make 
any  use  of  it  at  alL  As  to  thrift  they  surpass  us  not  only  in 
the  foresight  and  laying  up,  and  saving  for  the  time  to  come, 
but  they  have,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  science  neces- 
sary thereta  The  ants  bring  abroad  into  the  sun  their  grain 
and  seed  to  air,  refresh  and  dry  them  when  they  perceive 
them  to  mould  and  grow  musty,  lest  they  should  decay  and 
lot.  But  the  caution  and  prevention  they  use  in  gnawing 
their  grains  of  wheat  surpass  all  imagination  of  human  pru- 
dence; for  by  reason  that  the  wheat  does  not  always  continue 
sound  and  dry,  but  grows  soft,  thaws  and  dissolves  as  if  it 
were  steeped  iu  nulk,  whilst  hasting  to  germination ;  for  fear 
lest  it  should  shoot  and  lose  the  nature  and  property  of  a 
magazine  for  their  subsistence,  they  nibble  off  the  end  by 
which  it  should  shoot  and  sprout 

As  to  what  concerns  war,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most 
magnificent  of  human  actions,  I  would  very  fain  know 
whether  we  would  use  it  for  an  argument  of  some  preroga- 

iPlutareh  %a  supra 
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fb*  pMrion  §x  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^®  contrary,  for  a  tesdmonj  of  oui 
wAproofof  weakness  and  imperfection;  as,  in  truth,  the 
huDAii  beiniip,  if  science  of  undoing  and  killing  one  another,  and 
'  of  mming  and  destroying  our  own  kind,  has 
nothing  in  it  so  tempting  as  to  make  it  be  coveted  by  beasts 
who  haye  it  not 

Quando  leoni 
Fortior  eripnit  Titam  leo?  qao  nemore  unqnam 
Ezplravit  aper  majoris  dentibos  apri  ?  i 

**  No  lion  drinkf  a  weaker  lion's  gore, 
No  boar  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boar." 

Tet  are  they  not  uniyersally  exempt;  witness  the  fbrious 
encounters  of  bees,  and  the  enterprises  ci  the 
Wtfi  betwixt  bees.  ^^^^^  ^£^^  contrary  armies  :— 

S»pe  dnobns 
Begibns  inoessit  magno  disoordia  mota; 
OoQtinnoqae  animos  ynlgi  et  trepidantia  beUo 
Corda  licet  long^  presciscere.* 

**  But  if  contending  fkotions  arm  the  hive, 
When  riyal  kings  in  donbtftd  battle  striTe, 
Tnnniltaons  crowds  the  dread  event  prepare, 
And  palpitating  hearts  that  beat  to  war.*' 

I  neyer  read  this  divine  description  but  that,  methinks,  I 
tiiere  see  human  folly  and  vanity  represented  in  their  true 
and  lively  colours.  For  these  warlike  movements,  that  so 
ravish  us  with  their  astounding  noise  and  horror,  this  rattle 
of  guns,  drums,  and  cries, 

Fnlgnr  ibi  ad  coelnm  se  tollit,  totaqne  cironm 
.£re  renidesoit  tellus,  snbterqne  yirQm  Ti 
Excitnr  pedibns  sonitos,  olamoseqne  montes 
lot!  rejectant  voces  ad  sidera  mnndi;  * 

**  When  burnished  arms  to  heaven  dart  their  rays, 
And  many  a  steely  beam  1*  th*  sunlight  plays, 
When  trampled  is  the  earth  by  horse  and  man, 
Unto  the  very  centre  groans  again, 
And  that  the  rocks,  struck  by  the  various  cries, 
Beverberate  the  sound  onto  the  skies; " 

iJuvnaLxT.iaO.  •  Lueret.  H.  fit. 

■Vlisll,G«orr.tT.6Z. 
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in  the  dread^l  embattling  of  8o  many  thousands  of  anned 

^men,  and  so  great  fury,  ardour,  and  courage,  'tis  pleasant  to 

consider  by  what  idle  occasions  they  are  excited,  and  by  bow 

light  ones  appeased : — 

Paridls  propter  narrator  amorem 
Greoi»  Barbariso  diro  oollisa  dnello:) 

**  Of  wanton  Paris  the  illicit  love 
Did  Greece  and  Troy  to  ten  years*  warfare  move : " 

all  Asia  was  ruined  and  destroyed  for  the  lust  of  Paris ;  the 
envy  of  one  single  man,  a  despite,  a  pleasure,  a  domestic 
jealousy,  causes  that  ought  not  to  set  two  oyster-wenches  by 
the  ears,  is  the  mover  of  all  this  mighty  bustle.  Shall  we 
believe  those  very  men  who  are  themselves  the  principal 
authors  of  these  mischiefs  ?  Let  us  then  hear  the  greatest^ 
the  most  powerM,  the  most  victorious  emperor  that  ever  waa, 
taming  into  a  jest,  very  pleasantly  and  ingeniously,  several 
battles  fought  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  blood  and  lives  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men  that  followed  his  fortune,  and  the 
strength  and  riches  of  two  parts  of  the  world  drained  for  the 
expense  of  his  expeditions : — 

Qnod  futnit  Glaphyran  Antouitis,  hano  mihi  poonam 

Fnlvia  constituit,  se  quoque  nti  fatnam. 
Fnlviam  ego  nt  fatnam !  quid,  si  me  Manias  oret 

Poedicem,  &ciam  ?    Non  pato,  si  sapiom. 
Ant  fatae,  aat  pagnemas,  ait    Qaid,  si  mihi  vitft 

Charior  est  ips&  mentala?    Signa  canant^ 

1  Bonce,  Bpitt.  i.  2.  6.  Qui?  moi,  que  je  SMra  FulTie! 

*  This  eplgnun  wu  composed  by  Aa-  Snffit-il  quelle  en  ait  envie? 
goftiu,  bat  the  losdoos  Latin  cooTeys  A  ce  oomptef  on  Temit  le  rettrer  rtn 
such  groes  and  Ucentions  ideas  that  there  moi 
vookT  be  DO  ezeose  for  translatlDg  the  lOlle  ^oses  mal  aatlsfldtet. 
Hnes  ^ttiont  softening  them.    The  fol-  Aime^moi.  me  dit  elle,  ou  combattons. 
kmioK  French  Terslon,  bjM.de  Vonte-  Mais  qnoi? 
nelle,  in  one  of  his  incomparable  Dialogues  EUe  est  bien  laide!     Allons,  sonnoi 
of  the  Dead,  though  the  laninisge  is  so  trompettes. 
▼err  poUshod,  lets  us  entirely  into  Augus- 
tus s  meaning :-  „  ,^^^  Anthony  is  fired  with  aiaphta«>i 

Faroe  qn'  Antoine  est  charm6  de  Ola-  charms 

phyre  Yaia  would  his  FulTia  tempt  me  to  has 

Tnlrle  4  ses  beaoz  yens  me  Tent  assn-  arms. 

jettir.  If  Anthony  be  lUse,  what  thenf  moit 

Antoine  est  infld^.   Ehblendonef  "EM-  I 

ee  4  dire  Be  slave  to  Fulria's  lostfol  tyraiuijf 

<^  des  flrates  d* Antoine  on  mt  flnra  Then  would  a  thousand  wanton,  wa*^ 


pAtirr  ishwiTii, 
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(I  use  my  Latin  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  you  are  pleased 

to  allow  me.*)     Now  this  great  body,  with  so  many  fronts, 

•nd  80  many  motions,  which  seems  to  threaten  heaven  and 

earth: — 

Quam  multi  Lybico  volvuntur  marmore  flactas, 
Sevus  ubi  Orion  hiberniB  conditar  nndis, 
Vel  quam  aolo  novo  densae  torrentur  Aristaa, 
Ant  Hermi  campo,  ant  Lyci»  flaventibus  anris; 
Soata  sonant,  pulsuque  pedum  tremit  excita  tellas :  * 

**  Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Lybian  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sits  in  wintry  rain; 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise, 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Phoebus  bums  the  skies, 
Than  stand  these  troops:  their  bucklers  ring  around; 
Their  trampling  turns  the  turf  and  shakes  the  solid  ground:  ** 

this  furious  monster,  with  so  many  heads  and  arms,  is  yet 
man — ^feeble,  calamitous,  and  miserable  man !  Tis  but  an 
ant-hill  disturbed  and  provoked: — 

It  nigrum  camp  is  agmen :  * 
"  The  black  troop  marches  to  the  field: '» 

a  contrary  blast,  the  croaking  of  a  flight  of  ravens,  the  stum- 
ble of  a  horse,  the  casual  passage  of  an  eagle,  a  dream,  a 
voice,  a  sign,  a  morning  mist,  are  any  one  of  them  sufficient 
to  beat  down  and  overturn  him.  Dart  but  a  sunbeam  in  his 
face,  he  is  melted  and  vanished.  Blow  but  a  little  dust  in 
his  eyes,  as  our  poet  says  of  the  bees,  and  all  our  ensigns  and 
legions,  with  the  great  Pompey  himself  at  the  head  of  theniy 
are  routed  and  crushed  to  pieces ;  for  it  was  he,  as  I  take  it, 
that  Sertorious  beat  in  Spain  with  those  fine  arms,  which 
also  served  Eumenes  against  Antigonus,  and  Surena  against 
Crassus : — 

Swum  to  my  bed  like  bees  into  their  *  ^neid.  vii.  718. 

hires.  «  lb.  It.  404. 

Declare  for  lore,  or  war,  she  said ;  and  *  Here  Montaigne's  memorr  reaUj  IkUs 

frownM :  him ;  for  it  was  not  against  Pompey  that 

No  lore  lUl  grant:  to  arms  bid  tram-  Sertorius  employed  this  stratagem,  but 

petSBoand."  against  the  Oaradtanians,  a  people  of 

Spain,  who  dwelt  in  deep  caverns,  hoi- 

1  This  chapter  Is  believed  to  hare  been  lowed  out  of  the  rock,  whence  'twaa  Im* 

addreeaed  to  Hargaret  de  Valoia,  Qneen  possible  to  force  them.    Platarch,  Li(/k 

ft  NaTane,  aatboreu  of  the  Ueptanuron.  of  SertoriuSj  o.  6. 
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Hi  motos  aninuHum,  atqne  haso  oertamina  tanta, 
PnlTeris  exigai  jacta  compressa  quiescent.^ 

**  Tet  at  thy  will  these  dreadftil  conflicts  cease, 
Throw  but  a  little  dost  and  all  is  peace.** 

Let  us  but  slip  our  flies  after  them,  and  they  will  have  the 
force  and  courage  to  defeat  them.  Of  fresh  memory,  the 
Portuguese  having  besieged  the  city  of  Tamly,  ThoriegeofTtaOy 
in  the  territory  of  Xiatme,  the  inhabitants  of  ~*»d»>y  «»»>«•• 
the  place  brought  a  great  many  hives,  of  which  are  great 
plenty  in  that  place,  upon  the  wall ;  and  with  fire  drove  the 
bees  80  furiously  upon  the  enemy  that  they  gave  over  the 
enterprise,  not  being  able  to  stand  their  attacks  and  endure 
their  stings ;  and  so  the  citizens,  by  this  new  sort  of  relief, 
gained  liberty  and  the  victory  with  so  wonderM  a  fortune, 
that  at  the  return  of  their  defenders  from  the  battle  they 
found  they  had  not  lost  so  much  as  one.  The  souls  of  em- 
perors and  cobblers  are  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  the  weight 
and  importance  of  the  actions  of  princes  considered,  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  they  must  be  produced  by  some  as 
weighty  and  important  causes;  but  we  are  deceived;  for 
they  are  pushed  on,  and  pulled  back  in  their  motions,  by 
the  same  springs  that  we  are  in  our  little  undertakings. 
The  same  reason  that  makes  us  wrangle  with  a  neighbour 
causes  a  war  betwixt  princes ;  the  same  reason  that  makes 
us  whip  a  lackey,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  king  makes 
lum  ruin  a  whole  province.  They  are  as  lightly  moved  as 
we,  but  they  are  able  to  do  more.  In  a  gnat  and  an  elephant 
the  passion  is  the  same. 

As  to  fidelity,  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world  so  treach- 
erous as  man.    Our  histories  have  recorded  the  ^ 

.  ,  .        •        ,  ,  1       A       ,t^      ^^^^  rerenge  the 

Violent  pursuits  that  dogs  have  made  after  the  death  of  their 
murderers  of  their  masters.     King  Pyrrhus 
observing  a  dog  that  watched  a  dead  man's  body,  and  under- 
standing that  he  had  for  three  days  together  performed  that 
office,  commanded  that  the  body  should  be  buried,  and  took 

1  Vlrg.  Otvij.  It.  86. 
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the  dog  alcmg  with  him.  One  day,  as  he  was  at  a  general 
master  of  his  armj,  this  dog,  seeiDg  his  master's  murderers, 
with  great  barking  and  extreme  signs  of  anger  flew  upon 
them,  and  by  this  first  aocosation  awakened  the  revenge  of 
thia  murder,  which  was  soon  after  perfected  by  form  of  jus* 
tice.^  As  much  was  done  by  the  dog  of  the  wise  Hesiod, 
who  convicted  the  sons  of  Granictor  of  Naupactus  of  the 
murder  committed  on  the  person  of  his  master.'  Another 
n«flddity  of  a  dog  being  to  guard  a  temple  at  Athens,  having 
2«iyj2^*  spied  a  sacrilegious  thief  carrying  away  the 
"^  finest  jewels,  fell  to  barking  at  him  with  all 

his  force,  but  the  warders  not  awaking  at  the  noise,  he  fol* 
lowed  him,  and  day  being  brdce,  kept  off  at  a  little  distance;, 
without  losing  sight  of  him ;  if  he  <^ered  him  any  thing  to  eat 
he  would  not  take  it,  but  would  wag  his  tail  at  all  the  pas- 
sengers he  met,  and  took  whatever  they  gave  him ;  and  if 
the  thief  laid  down  to  sleep,  he  likewise  stayed  upon  the 
same  place.  The  news  of  this  dog  being  come  to  the  warders 
of  the  temple  they  put  themselves  upon  the  pursuit,  iuquiring 
of  the  colour  of  the  dog,  and  at  last  found  him  in  the  city  of 
Cromyon,  and  the  thief  also,  whom  they  brought  back  to 
Athens,  where  he  got  his  reward ;  and  the  judges,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  good  office,  ordered  a  certain  measure  of 
com  for  the  dog's  daily  sustenimce,  at  the  public  charge,  and 
the  priests  to  take  care  of  it.  Plutarch  delivers  this  story  for 
a  certain  truth,  and  that  it  happened  in  the  age  wherein  he 
lived.* 

As  to  gratitude  (for  I  think  we  need  bring  this  word  into 
a  little  repute),  this  one  example,  which  Apion  ^  reports  him- 
_      ^  self  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  shall  suffice. 

Hon  tmrdi  a      ^  One  day,"  says  he,  '^  at  Borne,  they  entertained 
the  people  with  the  sight  of  the  fighting  of  sev- 
eral strange  beasts,  and  principaUy  of  lions  of  an  unusual 

iPlii«an)h,tf<Mfra.  &•!{/:  iL  10,  teeou  to  refcr  to  the  aania 

*  Id.  ib.  Pansaxiki,  iz.  81.  story.    Some  editorf  of  Aulne  GMUue, 

>  Plutuvh,  ut  tupra.    Alan,  d$  Jni-  name  the  hero  Androelm,  or  AndrocUi. 

mal,ya.  18.  after  iBUan,  For.  Hist.  tU.  48;  bat  tht 

«  In  Anlni  GeUtiu,  r.  14.    0eneoa,  tU  old  editfona  lUTe  the  name  Androdus. 
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sise;  there  was  one  amongst  the  rest  who,  bj  his  iurioaa 
deportment,  by  the  strength  and  largeness  of  his  limbs,  and 
bj  his  loud  and  dreadful  roaring,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators.  Amongst  other  slaves  that  were  presented  to  the 
people  in  this  combat  of  beasts  there  was  one  Androdus,  of 
Dada,  belonging  to  a  Boman  lord  of  consular  dignity.  This 
lion  having  seen  him  at  a  distance  first  made  a  sudden  stop^ 
as  it  were  in  a  wondering  posture,  and  then  softly  approached 
nearer  in  a  gentle  and  peaceable  manner,  as  if  it  were  to 
enter  into  acquaintance  with  him.  This  being  done,  and 
being  now  assured  of  what  he  sought  for,  he  began  to  wag 
his  tail,  as  dogs  do  when  they  flatter  their  masters,  and  to 
kkB  and  li<^  the  hands  and  thighs  of  the  poor  wretch,  who 
was  beside  himself,  and  almost  dead  with  fear.  Androdus 
being  by  this  kindness  of  the  lion  a  little  come  to  himself,  and 
having  taken  so  much  heart  as  to  consider  and  know  him,  it 
was  a  singular  pleasure  to  see  the  joy  and  caresses  that  passed 
betwixt  Uiem.  At  which  the  people  breaking  into  loud  ao- 
damadons  of  joy,  the  emperor  caused  the  slave  to  be  called, 
to  know  from  him  the  cause  of  so  strange  an  event ;  who 
thereupon  told  him  a  new  and  a  very  strange  story :  <<  My 
master,"  said  he,  ^  being  pro-consul  in  AMca,  I  was  con« 
strained,  by  his  severity  and  cruel  usage,  being  daily  beaten, 
to  steal  from  him  and  run  away ;  and,  to  hide  myself  secretly 
from  a  person  of  so  great  authority  in  the  province,  I  thought 
it  my  best  way  to  fiy  to  the  solitudes,  sands,  and  uninhabitable 
parts  of  that  country,  resolving  that  in  case  the  means  of  sup* 
porting  life  should  chance  to  fail  me,  to  make  some  shift  or 
other  to  kill  myself.  The  sun  being  excessively  hot  at  no<Hi, 
and  the  heat  intolerable,  I  lit  upaa  a  private  and  almost  inac- 
cessible cave,  and  went  into  it.  Soon  after  there  came  in  to 
me  this  lion,  with  one  foot  wounded  and  bloody,  complaining 
and  groaning  with  the  pain  he  endured.  At  his  coming  I 
was  exceeding  afraid;  but  he  having  spied  me  hid  in  the 
comer  of  his  den,  came  gently  to  me,  holding  out  and  show- 
ing me  his  wounded  foot,  as  if  he  demanded  my  assistance  in 
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his  distress.  I  then  drew  out  a  great  splinter  he  had  got 
there,  and,  growing  a  little  more  familiar  with  him,  squeezing 
the  wound  thrust  out  the  matter,  dirt,  and  gravel  which  was 
got  into  it,  and  wiped  and  cleansed  it  the  best  I  could.  He, 
finding  himself  something  better,  and  much  eased  of  his  pain, 
laid  him  down  to  rest,  and  presently  fell  asleep  with  his  foot 
in  my  hand.  From  that  time  forward  he  and  I  lived  together 
in  this  cave  three  whole  years  upon  one  and  the  same  diet ; 
for  of  the  beasts  that  he  killed  in  hunting  he  always  brought 
me  the  best  pieces,  which  I  roasted  in  the  sun  for  want  of 
fire,  and  so  ate  it  At  last,  growing  weary  of  this  wild  and 
brutish  life,  the  lion  being  one  day  gone  abroad  to  hunt  for 
our  ordinary  provision,  I  departed  thence,  and  the  third  day 
after  was  taken  by  the  soldiers,  who  brought  me  from  AMca 
to  this  city  to  my  master,  who  presently  condemned  me  to 
die,  and  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  Now,  by 
what  I  see,  this  lion  was  also  taken  soon  after,  who  has  now 
sought  to  recompense  me  for  the  benefit  and  cure  that  he 
received  at  my  hands."  This  is  the  story  that  Androdus  told 
the  emperor,  which  he  also  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand  to 
the  people ;  wherefore,  at  the  general  request,  he  was  ab- 
solved from  his  sentence  and  set  at  liberty,  and  the  lion  was, 
by  order  of  the  people,  presented  to  him.  "  We  afterwards 
saw,"  says  Apion,  "Androdus  leading  this  lion,  in  nothing . 
but  a  small  leash,  from  tavern  to  tavern  at  Rome,  and  re- 
ceiving what  money  every  body  would  give  him,  the  lion 
being  so  gentle  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  covered  with  the 
flowers  that  the  people  threw  upon  him,  every  one  that  met 
him  saying,  *  There  goes  the  lion  that  entertained  the  man ; 
there  goes  the  man  that  cured  the  lion.' " 
Weeping  of  beasts  We  oftcu  lament  the  loss  of  beasts  we  love^ 
» they  loTe.     and  SO  do  they  the  loss  of  us : — 

Post,  bellator  eqaus,  positis  insignibns,  £thon 
It  lacrjmans,  guttisque  humeotat  grandlbus  ora.i 

i|bieuf,tt.89.    Plin7,Tia.42 
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**  To  close  the  pomp,  £thon,  the  steed  of  state, 
Is  led,  the  fbn*ral  of  his  lord  to  wait. 
Stripped  of  his  trappings,  with  a  sullen  pace 
He  wallcs,  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling  down  his  face.** 

As  some  nations  have  their  wives  in  common,  and  some 
others  have  eveiy  one  his  own,  is  not  the  same  seen  among 
beasts,  and  marriages  better  kept  than  ours  ?  As  to  the  soci- 
ety and  confederation  they  make  amongst  themselves,  to 
league  together  and  to  give  one  another  mutual  society  smongse 
assistance,  is  it  not  known  that  oxen,  hogs,  and  *^«"*^ 
other  animals,  at  the  cry  of  any  of  theb  kind  that  we  offend, 
all  the  herd  run  to  his  aid  and  embody  for  his  defence  ?  The 
fish  Scarus,  when  he  has  swallowed  the  angler's  hook,  his 
fellows  aU  crowd  about  him  and  gnaw  the  line  in  pieces ;  and 
i^  by  chance,  one  be  got  into  the  bow  net,  the  others  present 
bim  their  tails  on  the  outside,  which  he  holding  fast  with 
bis  teeth,  they  after  that  manner  disengage  and  draw  him 
out* 

Mullets,  when  one  of  their  companions  is  engaged,  cross 
the  line  over  their  back,  and,  with  a  fin  they  have  there,  in- 
dented like  a  saw,  cut  and  saw  it  asunder.*  As  to  the  partic- 
ular offices  that  we  receive  from  one  another  for  the  service 
of  life,  there  are  several  like  examples  amongst  them.  Tis 
said  that  the  whale  never  moves  that  she  has  not  always  be- 
fore her  a  little  fish  like  the  sea-gudgeon,  for  this  reason 
called  the  guide-fish,  whom  the  whale  follows,  suffering  him- 
self to  be  led  and  turned  with  as  great  &cility  as  the  rudder 
guides  the  ship;  in  recompense  of  which  service  also^ 
whereas  all  the  other  things,  whether  beast  or  vessel,  that 
enter  into  the  dreadful  gulf  of  this  monster's  mouth,  are  im- 
mediately lost  and  swallowed  up,  this  little  fish  retires  into  it 
in  great  security,  and  there  sleeps,  during  which  time  the 
whale  never  stirs ;  but  so  soon  as  ever  it  goes  out  he  imme- 
diately foUows  it ;  and  if  by  accident  he  loses  the  sight  of  his 
little  guide,  he  goes  wandering  here  and  there,  and  strikes 

I  Platwoh,  Id  supra,  >  U.  A. 
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his  sides  against  the  rocks  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  her 
helm ;  which  Plutarch  affirms  to  have  seen  in  the  island  of 
Anticyra.^  There  is  a  like  society  betwixt  the  little  bird 
called  the  wren  and  the  crocodile.  The  wren  serves  for  a 
sentinel  over  this  great  animal ;  and  if  the  idineumon,  his 
mortal  enemy,  approach  to  fight  him,  this  little  bird,  for  fear 
lest  he  should  surprise  him  asleep,  both  with  his  voice  and 
bill  rouses  him  and  gives  him  notice  of  his  danger.  He  feeds 
of  this  monster's  leavings,  who  receives  him  familiarly  into 
his  mouth,  suffering  him  to  peck  in  his  jaws  and  betwixt  his 
teeth,  and  thence  to  pick  out  the  bits  of  flesh  that  remain ; 
and  when  he  has  a  mind  to  shut  his  mouth,  he  first  gives  the 
bird  warning  to  go  out  by  closing  it  by  little  and  little,  and 
without  bruising  or  doing  it  any  harm  at  alL'  The  sheU-^sh 
called  the  naker,  lives  in  the  same  intelligence  with  the 
shrimp,  a  little  sort  of  animal  of  the  lobster  kind,  which 
serves  him  in  the  nature  of  a  porter,  sitting  at  the  opening 
of  the  shell,  which  the  naker  keeps  always  gaping  and  open 
till  the  shrimp  sees  some  little  fish,  proper  for  their  prey, 
within  the  hollow  of  the  shell,  where  she  enters  too>  and 
pinches  the  naker  so  to  the  quick  that  she  is  forced  to  dose 
her  shell,  where  they  two  together  devour  the  prey  they  have 
trapped  in  their  fort*  In  the  manner  of  living  of  the  tunnies 
we  observe  a  singular,  knowledge  of  the  three  parts  of  math- 
ematics. As  to  astrology,  they  teach  it  men,  for  they  stay  in 
the  place  where  they  are  surprised  by  the  brumal  solstice^ 
and  never  stir  thence  till  the  next  equinox ;  for  which  reason 
Aristotle  himself  attributes  to  them  this  science.  As  to 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  they  always  form  their  numbers  in 
the  figure  of  a  cube,  eveiy  way  square,  and  make  up  the 
body  of  a  battalion,  solid,  dose,  and  environed  round  with 
six  equal  sides,  and  swim  in  this  square  order,  as  large  be- 
hind as  before ;  so  that  whoever  in  seeing  them  can  count 
one  rank  may  easily  number  the  whole  troop,  by  reason  that 

1  PlQteroh,  Mimpra.  •  Id.  A.    Gtooo,  ds  Nat.  Iker.  tt.  IB. 
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the  depth  is  equal  to  the  breadth,  and  the  breadth  to  the 
length.^ 

As  to  magnanimity,  it  will  be  hard  to  exhibit  a  better  in- 
stance of  it  than  in  the  example  of  the  great  MMnanimi^  of 
dog  sent  to  Alexander  the  Great  from  the"^^*^***- 
Indies.  They  first  brought  him  a  stag  to  encounter,  next  a 
boar,  and  after  that  a  bear,  all  which  he  slighted,  and  dis- 
dained to  stir  from  his  place ;  but  when  he  saw  a  lion  he  then 
immediately  roused  himself,  evidently  manifesting  that  he 
declared  that  alone  worthy  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.' 
Touching  repentance  and  the  acknowledgment  of  faults,  'tis 
reported  of  an  elephant  that,  having  in  the  impetuosity  of  his 
rage  killed  his  keeper,  he  fell  into  so  extreme  B«pentanoeofan 
a  sorrow  that  he  would  never  after  eat,  but*^^*^*"** 
starved  himself  to  death.*  And  as  to  clemency,  'tis  said  of 
a  tiger,  the  most  cruel  of  all  beasts,  that  a  kid  having  been 
put  in  to  him,  he  suffered  a  two  days'  hunger  rather  than 
hurt  it,  and  the  third  broke  the  grate  he  was  shut  up  in,  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  prey ;  so  unwilling  he  was  to  fall  upon  the 
kid,  his  iamiHar  and  his  guest*  And  as  to  the  laws  of 
familiarity  and  agreement,  formed  by  conversation,  it  ordina- 
rily happens  that  we  bring  up  cats,  dogs,  and  hares,  tame 
together. 

But  that  which  seamen  by  experience  know,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  of  the  quality  of  the  halcyons,  sur- 
passes all  human  thought  Of  what  kind  of 
animal  has  nature  even  so  much  honoured  the  uon  of  the  haioy- 
birth  ?  The  poets  indeed  say  that  one  only  **°** 
island,  Delos,  which  was  before  a  floating  island,  was  fixed 
for  the  service  of  Latona's  lying-in;  but  God  has  ordered 
that  the  whole  ocean  should  be  stayed,  made  stable  and 
smooth,  without  waves,  without  winds  or  rain,  whilst  the 
halcyon  produces  her  young,  whidi  is  just  about  the  solstice, 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year ;  so  that  by  her  privilege  we 

1  PliiCweh,  ut  «i»ra.— Axiefeotle,  <m      >  Pltitueh,  itf  mpra. 
ittimah,  Tffl.  18.— JBiM^  on  Jmmaity      •  Airitai,  Ltditm  Mstory,  c  IL 
B.  tf.  «  Plutarch,  itf  ttqrra. 
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have  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  the  very  heart  of 
winter  wherein  we  may  sail  without  danger.  Their  females 
never  have  to  do  with  any  other  male  but  their  own,  whom 
they  serve  and  assist  all  their  lives,  without  ever  forsaking 
him.  If  he  becomes  weak  and  broken  with  age,  they  take  him 
upon  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  from  place  to  place,  and 
serve  him  till  death.  But  the  most  inquisitive  into  the  secrets 
of  nature  could  never  yet  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
TiM  ttractoTt  of   wonderful  fabric  wherewith  the  halcyon  builds 

their  neita.  j^^j.  j^^^  f^^.  j^^j.  ^^^g  ^^^  ^^j.   gu^ss  at   the 

materials.     Plutarch,^  who  has  seen  and  handled  many  of 
them,  thinks  it  is  the  bones  of  some  fish  which  she  joins  and 
binds  together,  interlacing  them,  some  lengthwise  and  others 
across,  and  adding  ribs  and  hoops  in  such  manner  that  she 
forms  at  last  a  round  vessel  fit  to  launch ;  which  being  done, 
and  the  building  finished,  she  carries  it  to  the  beach,  where 
the  sea  beating  gently  against  it  shows  where  she  is  to  mend 
what  is  not  weD  jointed  and  knit,  and  where  better  to  fortify 
the  seams  that  are  leaky,  that  open  at  the  beating  of  the 
waves ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  well  built  and  has  had 
the  due  finishing,  the  beating  of  the  waves  does  so  dose  and 
bind  together  that  it  is  not  to  be  broken  or  cracked  by  blows 
either  of  stone  or  iron  without  very  much  ada    And  that 
which  is  more  to  be  admired  is  the  proportion  and  figure  of 
the  cavity  within,  which  is  composed  and  proportioned  after 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  receive  or  admit  any  other  thing 
than  the  bird  that  built  it ;  for  to  any  thing  else  it  is  so  im- 
penetrable, close,  and  shut,  nothing  can  enter,  not  so  much  as 
the  water  of  the  sea.    This  is  a  very  clear  description  of  this 
building,  and  borrowed  fi'om  a  very  good  hand  ;  and  yet  me- 
thinks  it  does  not  give  us  sufficient  light  into  the  difficulty  of 
this  architecture.     Now  from  what  vanity  can  it  proceed  to 
despise  and  look  down  upon,  and  disdainfully  to  interpret, 
effects  that  we  can  neither  imitate  nor  comprehend  ? 

To  pursue  a  little  further  this  equality  and  correspondence 

1  PlQteieh,  ttl  npra.— iEUui,  Mst,  of  AnimaU,  be.  17.— Pliny,  z.  82. 
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betwixt  us  and  beasts,  the  privilege  our  soul  so  ^^  gjcnity  rf 
much  trlorifies   herself  upon,  of  bringinfi:   all  imagination  com- 

°  .  ^      ^  ,  /.        .      mon  to  the  betsti 

things  she  conceives  to  her  own  law,  of  stnp-  u  weu  aa  human 
ping  all  things  that  come  to  her  of  their  mor- 
tal and  corporeal  qualities,  of  ordering  and  placing  things  she 
conceives  worthy  her  taking  notice  of,  stripping  and  divesting 
them  of  their  corruptible  qualities,  and  making  them  to  lay 
aside  length,  breadth,  depth,  weight,  colour,  smell,  roughness, 
smoothness,  hardness,  soilness,  and  all  sensible  accidents,  as 
mean  and  superfluous  vestments,  to  accommodate  them  to 
her  own  immortal  and  spiritual  condition;  as  Kome  and 
Paris,  for  example,  that  I  have  in  my  fancy,  Paris  that  I 
imagine,  I  imagine  and  comprehend  it  without  greatness  and 
without  place,  without  stone,  without  plaster,  and  without 
wood ;  this  very  same  privilege,  I  say,  seems  evidently  to  be 
in  beasts ;  for  a  courser  accustomed  to  trumpets,  to  muskets 
shots,  and  battles,  whom  we  sec  start  and  tremble  in  his  sleep 
and  stretched  upon  his  litter,  as  if  he  were  in  a  fight ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  conceives  in  his  soul  the  beat  of  a 
.  drum  without  noise,  and  an  army  without  arms  and  without 
body: — 

Qnippe  videbis  eqnoe  fortes,  cum  membra  jacebnnt 
In  somnis,  sndare  tamen,  spirareqne  saepe, 
£t  quasi  de  palm&  gummas  contendere  vires:  ^ 

**  You  shall  see  maneg'd  horses  in  their  sleep 
Sweat,  snort,  start,  tremble,  and  a  clutter  keep? 
As  if  with  all  their  force  they  striving  were 
The  victor's  palm  proudly  away  to  bear: " 

the  hare,  that  a  greyhound  imagines  in  his  sleep,  afler  which 

we  see  him  pant  so  wliilst  he  sleeps,  stretch  out  his  tail,  shake 

his  legs,  and  perfectly  represents  all  the  motions  of  a  course, 

is  a  hare  without  fur  and  without  bones  : — 

Yenantdmqne  canes  in  moUi  ssepe  quiete 
Jactant  crura  tamen  subito,  vocesque  repente 
Mittunt,  et  crebras  reducunt  naribus  auras, 
Ut  vestigia  si  teneant  inventa  ferarum: 
Ezpergefactique  sequuntur  inania  ssepe 

1  Lucret.  iv.  984. 
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Cervonim  simulacra,  fog®  quasi  dedita  cemant; 
Donee  disoussis  redeant  erroribos  ad  se:  ^ 
"  And  hounds  stir  often  in  their  quiet  rest, 
Spending  their  mouths,  as  if  upon  a  quest. 
Snuff,  and  breathe  quick  and  short,  as  if  thej  went 
In  a  ftill  chase  upon  a  burning  scent: 
Nay,  being  wak'd,  imagin'd  stags  pursue, 
As  if  they  had  them  in  their  real  view, 
Till,  having  shook  themselves  more  broad  awake. 
They  do  at  last  discover  the  mistake:  " 

ihe  watch-dogs,  that  we  often  observe  to  snarl  in  their  dreams, 
and  afterwards  bark  out,  and  start  up  as  if  they  perceired 
some  stranger  at  hand ;  the  stranger  that  their  soul  discerns 
is  a  man  spiritual  and  imperceptible,  without  dimension,  with- 
out colour,  and  without  being : — 

Consueta  domi  catulorum  blanda  propago 
Degere,  ssepe  levem  ex  ocuUs  volucremque  soporem 
Discutere,  et  corpus  de  terrft  corripere  instant, 
Proinde  quasi  ignotas  facies  atque  ora  tnantur.s 

**  The  fawning  whelps  of  household  curs  will  rise, 
And,  shaking  the  soil  slumber  from  their  eyes. 
Oft  bark  and  stare  at  ev'ry  one  within, 
Am  upon  faces  they  had  never  seen." 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  before  I  proceed  any  ftir- 
What  eonstitutet  ^©r  I  should  know  whether  or  no  we  are 
*>»'>^-  agreed  about  the  description.     Tis  likely  we 

do  not  well  know  what  beauty  is  in  nature  and  in  general, 
since  to  our  own  human  beauty  we  give  so  many  dirers 
forms,  of  which,  were  there  any  natural  rule  and  prescrip- 
tion, we  should  know  it  in  common,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
But  we  fancy  the  forms  according  to  our  own  appetite  and 

liking: — 

Tnrpis  Bomano  Belgious  ore  color:  * 

**  A  German  hue  ill  suits  a  Boman  face.** 

The  Indians  paint  it  black  and  tawny,  with  great  swelled 
Bean^ofthe  ^P^>  ^^®  ^**  noses,  and  load  the  cartilage 
IndiMs.  betmxt  the  nostrils  with  great  rings  of  gold,  to 

1  Lneiet.  iv.  992.  i  Id.  iv.  999.  <  Ftopert  fl.  17, 96. 
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make  it  hang  down  to  the  mouth ;  as  also  the  under  lip  with 
great  hoops,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  that  weigh  them 
down  to  fidl  upon  the  chin,  it  heing  with  them  a  singular 
grace  to  show  their  teeth,  even  below  the  roots.  In  Peru 
the  greatest  ears  are  the  most  beautiful,  which  thej  stretch 
out  as  ^  as  they  can  by  art  And  a  man  now  living  says 
that  he  has  seen  in  an  eastern  nation  this  care  of  enlarging 
them  in  so  great  repute,  and  the  ear  loaded  with  so  ponderous 
jewels,  that  he  did  with  great  ease  put  his  arm,  sleeve  and 
all,  through  the  hole  of  an  ear.  There  are  elsewhere  na- 
tions that  take  great  care  to  black  their  teeth,  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
and  hate  to  see  them  white,  whilst  others  paint  <5fi«p*«»d« 
them  red.  The  women  are  reputed  more  beautiful,  not  only 
in  Biscay,  but  elsewhere,  for  having  their  heads  shaved ;  and, 
which  is  more,  in  certain  frozen  countries,  as  Pliny  reports.* 
The  Mexicans  esteem  a  low  forehead  a  great  beauty,  and 
tiiougfa  they  shave  all  other  parts,  they  nourish  hair  on  the 
£)rehead  and  increase  it  by  art,  and  have  great  breasts  in  so 
great  reputation  that  they  affect  to  give  their  children  suck 
over  their  shoulders.  We  should  paint  deformity  so.  The 
Italians  fashion  it  gross  and  massy ;  the  Spaniards  gaunt  and 
slender ;  and  amongst  us  one  has  it  white,  another  brown ;  one 
eoft  and  delicate,  another  strong  and  vigorous ;  one  wiU  have 
his  mistress  soft  and  gentle,  others  haughty  and  migestic. 
Just  as  the  preference  in  beauty  that  Plato  attributes  to  the 
spherical  figure  the  Epicureans  gave  rather  to  the  pyramidal 
or  square,  and  cannot  swallow  a  god  in  the  form  of  a  bowl.' 
But^  be  it  how  it  will,  nature  has  no  more  priv-  Men  are  not  piiTi. 
ileged  us  in  this  from  her  common  laws  than  in  Simty,\SoTO  ^ 
the  rest  And  if  we  will  judge  ourselves  ****'*^ 
aright,  we  shall  find  that,  if  there  be  some  animals  less 
fiiTonred  in  this  than  we,  there  are  others,  and  in  greater 
number,  that  are  more ;  a  nrnttU  animaMlms  decore  vindmur} 
^  "Mbjoj  animals  surpass  us  in  beauty,"  even  among  the  ter^ 
restrial,  our  compatriots ;  for  as  to  those  of  sea,  setting  the 

t  J0ai.mst.yi.1B,  t  Pkto,  IVitubm.  •  Benac^  EpUt.  ISA. 
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figure  aside,  which  cannot  iall  into  any  manner  of  proportioiiy 
being  so  much  another  thing  in  colour,  clearness,  smoothness, 
and  arrangement,  we  sufficiently  gire  place  to  them ;  and  no 
less,  in  all  qualities,  to  the  aeriaL  And  this  prerogatiye  that 
the  poets  make  such  a  mi^tj  matter  of,  our  erect  stature, 
loc^dng  towards  heaven  our  original, 

Pronaqne  otim  spectent  animalia  cstera  tenam, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultos,^ 
"  Whilst  all  the  brutal  creatures  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
He  set  man's  face  aloft,  that,  with  his  eyes 
Uplifted,  he  might  view  the  starry  skies," 

is  tfulj  poetical ;  for  there  are  several  little  beasts  who  have 
their  sight  absolutely  turned  towards  heaven ;  and  I  find  the 
gesture  of  camels  and  ostriches  much  higher  raised  and  more 
erect  than  ours.  What  animals  have  not  their  faces  above 
and  not  before,  and  do  not  look  opposite,  as  we  do  ;  and  that 
do  not  in  their  natural  posture  discover  as  much  of  heaven 
and  earth  as  man  ?  And  what  qualities  of  our  bodily  consti- 
tution, in  Plato  and  Cicero,^  may  not  indifferently  serve  a 
thousand  sorts  of  beasts  ?  Those  that  mo^  resemble  us  are 
the  most  despicable  and  deformed  of  all  the  herd ;  for  those, 
as  to  outward  appearance  and  form  of  visage,  are  baboons  >— 

Simla  quam  similis,  tnrpissima  bestia,  nobis? * 
**  How  like  to  man,  in  visage  and  in  shape, 
Is,  of  all  beasts  thejnost  uncouth,  the  ape?  '* 

as  to  the  internal  and  vital  parts,  the  hog.  In  earnest,  when 
I  consider  man  stark  naked,  even  in  that  sex  which  seems  to 
Man  has  mow  ^^^^  ^^  greatest  share  of  beauty,  his  defects, 
2^3^^^^"  natural  subjection,  and  imperfections,  I  find 
other  aaimai.  jj^i  ^^  hsiye  more  reasou  than  any  other  ani- 
mal to  cover  ourselves ;  and  are  to  be  excused  from  borrow- 
ing of  those  to  whom  nature  has  in  this  been  kinder  than  to 
us,  to  trick  ourselves  out  with  their  beauties,  and  hide  omv 

1  0?id.  Metam.  i.  84.  •  Bnnfais,  ^pwd  Oloeio,  «!  fi^rw,  L  e. 

*  By  Plato  in  hli  Timasus:  and  by    35. 
Qfearo,  d*  Nat.  Dtar.  ii.  o.  64. 
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idTes  under  their  spoils,  their  wool,  feathers,  hair,  and  silk. 
Let  us  observe,  as  to  the  rest,  that  man  is  the  sole  animal 
whose  nudities  offend  his  own  companions,  and  the  onlj  out 
who  in  his  natural  actions  withdraws  and  hides  himself  fixxm 
his  own  kind  And  reallj  'tis  also  an  effect  worth  consider!^ 
tion,  that  they  who  are  masters  in  the  trade  prescribe,  as  a 
remedy  for  amorous  passions,  the  full  and  free  view  of  the 
body  a  man  desires ;  for  that  to  cool  the  ardour  there  need3 
no  more  but  freely  and  fully  to  see  what  he  loves : — 

nie  quod  obscenas  in  aperto  corpora  partes 
Yiderat,  in  corsa  qui  fhit,  hsotit  amor.*  *^ 

**  The  love  that^s  tiltiDg  when  those  parte  appear 
Open  to  view,  flags  in  the  hot  career," 

And,  although  this  receipt  may  peradventure  proceed  from  a 

nice  and  cold  humour,  it  is  notwithstanding  a  very  great  sign 

of  our  deficiencies  that  use  and  acquaintance  should  make  us 

disgust  one  another.    It  is  not  modesty,  so  much  as  cunning 

and  prudence,  that  makes  our  ladies  so  circumspect  to  refuse 

US  admittance  into  their  cabinets  before  they  are  painted  and 

tricked  up  for  the  public  view : — 

Nee  Veneres  nostras  hoc  falUt;  quo  magts  ipsso 
Omnia  snmmopere  hos  vitss  postecenia  celant, 
Qao8  retinere  volnnt,  adstrictoqne  esse  in  amore:  * 

*^  Of  this  onr  ladies  are  fhU  well  aware, 
Which  make  them,  with  such  privacy  and  care, 
Behind  the  scene  all  those  defecte  remove, 
Likely  to  check  the  flame  of  those  they  love,*' 

whereas,  in  several  animals  there  is  nothing  that  we  do  not 
loTC,  and  that  does  not  please  our  senses ;  so  that  frx>m  thdr 
very  excrements  we  do  not  only  extract  wherewith  to  heighten 
oar  sauces,  but  also  our  richest  ornaments  and  perfrmies.  This 
Recourse  reflects  upon  none  but  the  ordinary  s<»rt  of  women, 
and  is  not  so  sacrilegious  as  to  comprehend  those  divine, 
sapematoral,  and  extraordinary  beauties,  which  we  see  shine 
occasionally  among  us  like  stars  under  a  corporeal  and  ter* 
restrial  vefl. 

1  OvU.  tff  JtMMtf.  Jmor.  219.  •  Loerathii,  If .  119. 
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As  to  the  rest,  the  very  share  that  we  allow  to  heasts  of 
the  bounty  of  nature,  by  our  own  confession,  is  very  much  to 
their  advantage.  We  attribute  to  ourselves  imaginary  and 
ftntastic  good,  future  and  absent  good,  for  which  human 
capacity  cannot  of  herself  be  responsible ;  or  good,  that  we 
fidsely  attribute  to  ourselves  by  the  license  of  opinion,  as 
reason,  knowledge,  and  honour,  and  leave  to  them  £ot  their 
dividend,  essential,  durable,  and  palpable  good,  as  peace, 
repose,  security,  innocence,  and  health  ;  health,  I  say,  the 
HMth  the  belt  ^^*"'^*  ^^^  richest  present  that  nature  can 
»ndri«|»«*«Mio'  make  us.  Insomuch  that  philosophy,  even  the 
Stoic,^  is  so  bold  as  to  say,  "  That  Heraclitus 
and  Phereddes,  could  they  have  trucked  their  wisdom  for 
health,  and  have  delivered  themselves,  the  one  of  his  dropsy, 
and  the  other  of  the  lousy  disease  that  tormented  him,  they 
had  done  welL"  By  which  they  set  a  greater  value  upon 
wisdom,  comparing  and  putting  it  into  the  balance  with 
health,  than  ihej  do  with  this  other  proposition,  which  is  also 
Wherein conatati  theirs;  they  say  that  if  Qrce  had  presented 
to!S<iTSL*to**'  niysses  with  the  two  potions,  the  one  to  make 
thsbcMtf.  a  fool  become  a  wise  man,  and  the  other  to 

make  a  wise  man  become  a  fool,  that  Ulysses  ought  rather  to 
have  chosen  the  last,  than  consent  to  that  by  which  Circe 
changed  his  human  figure  into  that  of  a  beast ;  and  say  that 
wisdom  itself  would  have  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner : 
"  Forsake  me,  let  me  alone,  rather  than  lodge  me  under  the 
body  and  figure  of  an  ass.**  How !  the  philosophers  then 
will  abandon  this  great  and  divine  wisdom  for  this  corporeal 
and  terrestrial  covering  ?  It  is  then  no  more  by  reason,  by 
discourse,  and  by  the  soul,  that  we  excel  beasts ;  'tis  by  our 
beauty,  our  feir  complexion,  and  our  fine  symmetry  of  parts, 
for  which  we  must  quit  our  intelligence,  our  prudence,  and 
all  the  rest.  Well,  I  accept  this  open  and  free  confession ; 
certainly  they  knew  that  those  parts,  upon  which  we  so  much 
value  ourselves,  are  no  other  than  vain  fancy.    If  beasts  then 

t  PlQtwoh,  Oh  tk€  common  Opmiont  ataimt  tk$  Stoics. 
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had  an  the  virtue,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  stoical  perfection, 
Hhey  would  still  be  beasts,  and  would  not  be  comparable  to 
man,  miserable,  wicked,  mad,  man.  For,  in  short,  whatever 
is  not  as  we  are  is  nothing  worth  ;  and  Grod,  to  procure  him- 
self an  esteem  among  us,  must  put  himself  into  that  shape,  aa 
we  shall  show  anon.  By  which  it  appears  that  it  is  not  upon 
any  true  ground  of  reason,  but  by  a  foolish  pride  and  vain 
opinion,  that  we  prefer  ourselves  before  other  animals,  and 
separate  ourselves  from  their  society  and  condition. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  upon  before;  we  have  for 
our  part  inconstancy,  irresolution,  incertitude,  sorrow,  super- 
stition, solicitude  of  things  to  come,  even  after  we  shall  be 
no  more,  ambition,  avarice,  jealousy,  envy,  irregular,  fran- 
tic, and  untamed  appetites,  war,  lying,  disloyalty,  detraction, 
and  curiosity.  Doubtless,  we  have  strangely  overpaid  this 
fine  reason,  upon  which  we  so  much  glorify  ourselves,  and 
this  capacity  of  judging  and  knowing,  if  we  have  bought  it  at 
the  price  of  this  infinite  number  of  passions  to  which  we  are 
eternally  subject  Unless  we  shall  also  think  fit,  as  even 
Socrates  does,^  to  add  to  the  counterpoise  that  notable  pre- 
rogative above  beasts,  ^  That  whereas  nature  has  prescribed 
them  certain  seasons  and  limits  for  the  delights  of  Venus,  she 
has  given  us  the  reins  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons."  Vi 
vinum  cBgroUs^  quia  prodest  rardy  nocet  sapissim^,  meUus  est 
non  adhihere  omnino^  qtiam,  spe  dubia  ioktUs,  in  apertam  per^ 
niciem  incurrere  ;  sicy  haud  scio  an  melitts  Juerit  humano 
generi  motum  istum  celerem  cogitationis,  acumen,  soUrtiamj 
guam  rationem  vocamus,  quoniam  pestifera  sint  muUiSy  ad' 
modum  paucis  saltUarioy  non  dari  omnino,  qucmt  tain  muni' 
Jic\  et  tarn  largl  dari}  "  As  it  falls  out  that  wine  often 
hurting  the  sick,  and  very  rarely  doing  them  good,  it  is 
better  not  to  give  them  any  at  all  than  to  run  into  an  appar- 
ent danger  out  of  hope  of  an  uncertain  benefit,  so  I  know 
not  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for  mankind  that  this 
quidc  motion,  this  penetration,  this  subtlety  that  we  caD 

1  Xeoophon,  On  SocnOeSj  1.  4, 12.  •  Oloero,  De  Nat,  D§ar,  ilL  87 
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reason,  had  not  been  given  to  man  at  all ;  considering  how 
pestiferous  it  is  to  many,  and  useful  but  to  few,  than  to  have 
been  oonferred  in  so  abundant  manner,  and  with  so  liberal  a 
hand."  Of  what  advantage  can  we  conceive  the  knowledge 
of  80  many  things  was  to  Varro  and  Aristotle?  Did  it 
exempt  them  from  human  inconveniences  ?  Were  they  by 
it  freed  from  the  accidents  that  lay  heavy  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  porter  ?  Did  they  extract  from  their  l(^c  any  consola- 
tion for  the  gout?  Or,  for  knowing  how  this  humour  is 
lodged  in  the  joints,  did  they  feel  it  the  less?  Did  they 
enter  into  composition  with  death  by  knowing  that  some 
nations  rejoice  at  his  approach ;  or  with  cuckoldry,  by  know- 
ing that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  wives  are  in  oonmioii  ? 
On  the  contrary,  having  been  reputed  the  greatest  men  for 
knowledge,  the  one  amongst  the  Romans  and  the  other 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  time  when  learning  did  moet 
flourish,  we  have  not  heard,  nevertheless,  that  they  had  any 
particular  excellence  in  their  lives;  nay,  the  Greek  had 
enough  to  do  to  dear  himself  from  some  notable  blemishes 
in  his.  Have  we  observed  that  pleasure  and  health  have  a 
better  relish  with  him  that  understands  astrology  and  gram- 
mar than  with  others  ? 

niiterati  nam  minus  nervi  rigent?  ^ 

**  Th'  illiterate  plonghman  is  as  fit 
For  Venns'  service  as  the  wit:  '* 

or  shame  and  poverty  less  troublesome  to  the  first  than  to  the 
last? 

Scilicet  et  morbis  et  debilitate  carebis, 

Et  Inctnm  et  ouram  effUgies,  et  tempera  vitSB 

LoDga  tibl  post  hsBo  fato  meliore  dabtmtar.^ 

'*  Disease  thy  conch  shall  flee, 
And  sorrow  and  care;  yes,  thon,  be  snre,  wilt  see 
Long  years  of  happiness,  till  now  unknown." 

I  have  known  in  my  time  a  hundred  artisans,  a  hundred 
labourers,  wiser  and  more  happy  than  the  rectors  of  the 

I  Horace,  Bpod,  8, 17.  •  3nr.  Sat.  14, 166. 
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aniversi^,  and  whom  I  had  much  rather  have  resembled. 
Leamingy  methinksi  has  its  place  amongst  the  necessary 
things  of  life,  as  gloiy,  nobilitj,  dignity,  or  at  the  most,  as 
beauty,  riches,  and  such  other  qualities,  which  indeed  are 
useful  to  it,  but  remotely,  and  more  bj  opinion  than  by 
nature.  We  stand  very  little  more  in  need  of  offices,  rules, 
and  laws  of  living  in  our  sociely,  than  cranes  and  ants  do  in 
theirs;  and  yet  we  see  that  these  carry  themselves  very 
regularly  without  erudition*  If  man  was  wise,  he  would 
take  the  true  value  of  every  thing  according  as  it  was  useful 
and  proper  to  his  life.  Whoever  will  number  us  by  our 
actions  and  deportments  will  find  many  more  excellent  men 
amongst  the  ignorant  than  among  the  learned ;  aye,  in  all 
sorts  of  virtue.  Old  Rome  seems  to  me  to  have  heeaa.  of 
much  greater  value,  both  for  peace  and  war,  than  that 
learned  Rome  that  ruined  itseE  And,  though  all  the  rest 
should  be  equal,  yet  integrity  and  innocency  would  remain 
to  the  ancients,  for  they  cohabit  singularly  well  with  simh 
plidty.  But  I  will  leave  this  discourse,  that  would  lead  me 
&rther  than  I  am  willing  to  follow;  and  shall  H^^^un-iaid 
only  say  this  further,  'tis  only  humility  and  BubmiaSon  tt» 
submission  that  can  make  a  complete  good 
man.  We  are  not  to  leave  the  knowledge  of  his  duty  to 
every  man's  own  judgment ;  we  are  to  prescribe  it  to  him, 
and  not  suffer  him  to  choose  it  at  his  own  discretion ;  other- 
wise, according  to  the  imbecility,  and  infinite  variety  of  our 
reasons  and  opinions,  we  should  at  large  forge  ourselves 
duties  that  would,  as  Epicurus  sa^^  ei\join  us  to  eat  one 
another. 

The  first  law  that  ever  God  gave  to  man  was  a  law  of 
pure  obedience ;  it  was  a  commandment  naked  p^^  obedience 
and  simple,  wherein  man  had  nothing  to  in-  ^'^J^^*^ 
quire  after,  nor  to  dispute;  forasmuch  as  to 
obey  is  the  proper  office  of  a  rational  soul,  acknowledging  a 

1  Or  xftlher  Vb»  IplouMn  Odotes,  m  nuij  be  Men  in  the  treatise  that  Plvtueh 
note  againet  him. 
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heaveidj  superior  and  benefactor.  From  obedience  and 
submission  spring  all  other  virtaes,  as  all  sin  does  fix>m  sel^ 
opinion.  And,  on  the  contrarj,  the  first  t^nptaticm  that  by 
the  devil  was  offered  to  human  nature,  its  first  poison  insinu- 
ated itself  into  us  by  the  promise  made  us  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom ;  JShitis  ncut  IH%,  scientes  honum  et  moikan}  **  Ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  eviL"  And  the  sirens, 
in  Homer,  to  allure  Ulysses,  and  draw  him  within  the 
danger  of  their  snares,  offered  to  give  him  knowledge.^  The 
plague  of  man  is  the  opinion  of  wisdom ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  that  ignorance  is  so  reconunended  to  us,  by  our  religion, 
as  proper  to  £uth  and  obedience ;  Cavete  ne  quit  vos  decipiai 
per  pkUosaphiam  et  tnanes  $educU<me$y  sectmdum  elemerUa 
nrnndi,*  "  Take  heed,  lest  any  man  deceive  you  by  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  world."  There  is  in  this  a  general  consent 
amongst  all  sorts  of  philosophers,  that  the  sovereign  good 
consists  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  soul  and  body ;  but  where 
shall  we  find  it  ? 

Ad  sommmn,  sapiens  ono  minor  est  Jove,  dives, 
Liber,  honoratns,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regom; 
PrsBcipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pituita  mdeeta  est:  * 

**  In  short,  the  wise  is  onl  j  less  than  Jove, 
Rich,  free,  and  handsome;  nay,  a  king  above 
All  earthly  kings;  with  health  supremely  blest, 
Excepting  when  a  cold  disturbs  his  restl  ** 

It  seems,  in  truth,  that  nature,  for  the  consolation  of  our 
miserable  and  wretched  state,  has  only  given  us  presumption 
for  our  inheritance.  Tis  as  Epictetus  says,  that  man  has 
nothing  properly  his  own,  but  the  use  of  his  opinion ;  •  we 
have  nothing  but  wind  and  smoke  for  our  portion.  Hie  gods 
have  health  in  essence,  says  philosophy,  and  sickness  in 
intelligence.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  his  goods  by 
fim<^,  his  ills  in  essence.    We  have  reason  to  magnify  ih» 

1  Oenetis,  lU.  6.  t  St.  P»iil,  Colots.  VL  8. 

t  Odiftiept  xU.  188.    Oieero,  d4  Fm,       «  Hor.  ]^.  1. 1,  KM. 
V.18.  s  Jkfdtufa^,  0.  U. 
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power  of  our  imagination;  for  all  onr  goods  are  only  in 
dream.  Hear  this  poor  calamitous  animal  hujOTl  ^  There  is 
nothing,"  says  Cicero,  ''so  charming  as  the  employment  <rf 
letters ;  of  letters,  I  say,  by  means  whereof  the  infinity  of 
things,  the  immense  grandeur  of  nature,  the  heavens  even  in 
this  world,  the  earth,  and  the  seas  are  discovered  to  us ;  'ds 
they  that  have  taught  us  religion,  moderation,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  courage,  and  that  have  rescued  our  souls  from  dark- 
ness, to  make  her  see  all  things,  high,  low,  first,  last,  and 
middling ;  'tis  they  that  fiimish  us  wherewith  to  live  happily 
and  well,  and  conduct  us  to  pass  over  our  lives  without  dis- 
pleasure, and  without  offence."  ^  Does  not  this  man  seem  to 
speak  of  the  condition  of  the  ever-living  and  almighty  God  ? 
Bat  as  to  effects,  a  thousand  little  countrywomen  have  lived 
lives  more  equal,  more  sweet,  and  constant  than  his. 

^  Dens  ille  fait,  dens,  inclyte  Memmi, 

Qui  prinoeps  yitie  rationem  invenit  earn,  qn»  • 

Nano  appeUatnr  sapientia;  quiqne  per  artem 
Flnctibos  6  tantiB  vitam,  tantisqne  tenebris, 
In  tam  tranqnilla  et  tarn  clara  luce  locavit :  > 

**  That  god,  great  Mernmus,  was  a  god  no  doubt 
Who,  prince  of  life,  first  found  that  reason  out 
Now  wisdom  called;  and  by  his  art,  who  did 
That  life  in  tempests  tost,  and  darkness  hid. 
Place  in  so  great  a  calm,  and  clear  a  light :  ** 

here  are  brave  ranting  words ;  but  a  very  slight  accident 
put  this  man's  *  understanding  in  a  worse  condition  than  that 
of  the  meanest  shepherd,  notwithstanding  this  instructing  god, 
this  divine  wisdom.  Of  the  same  stamp  and  impudence 
b  the  promise  of  Democritus's  book :  "  I  am  „     _.^    , 

Temonty  and  prs* 

going  to  speak  of  all  things ; "  ^  and  that  fool-  sumption  of  some 
ish  title  that  Aristotle  prefixes  to  one  of  his, 

1  nue.  QiKM.  i.  26.  order  only  afforded  him  a  few  Ineldlnter- 

t  Laeret,  I.  8.  yals,  which  he  employed  in  composing  his 

*  TUs  was  Lneretinfl,  who,  In  the  pre-  book,  and  at  last  made  him  kill  himself. 

Mdfng  remoa,  speaks  so  pompously  of  — Ensebins's  Cfaronieon, 


l^nnu  and  hu  doctrine;  for  a  lore-  *  '^ Qoi  ita  sit  ansus  ordiri  haso  loqnor 

potion,  that  was  glren  him  either  by  his  de  nnivorsls  nihil  excipit  de  qno  noQ 

wife  or  his  mistress,  so  mnoh  disturbed  profltetur;  quid  enim  esse  potest  extra 

his  zetson  that  the  violenoe  of  his  <Ss-  nnttersa?— Olo.  Aead.  Quest,  U.  28. 
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Of  the  Mortal  Gods ;  ^  and  the  judgment  of  CLrTsippns,  that 
**  Dion  was  as  virtuous  as  God ; "  *  and  my  Seneca  himself 
says,  that  "  Gk)d  had  given  him  life ;  but  that  to  live  well 
was  his  own ; "  confonnably  to  this  other :  Jh  virtute  veri 
fflariamur  ;  quod  non  coniingeret,  si  id  donum  d  Deo,  non  d 
nobis  Jidberemus:^  "We  truly  glory  in  our  virtue;  which 
would  not  be,  if  it  was  given  us  of  Gk)d,  and  not  by  our- 
selves ; "  this  is  also  Seneca's  saying ;  '^  that  the  wise  man 
hath  fortitude  equal  with  God,  but  that  his  is  in  spite  (^ 
human  frailty,  wherein  therefore  he  more  than  equals  God."  * 
There  is  nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  meet  with  sallies  of  the 
like  temerity ;  there  is  none  of  us,  who  take  so  much  offenoe 
to  see  himself  equalled  with  God,  as  he  does  to  see  Imnself 
undervalued  by  being  ranked  with  other  creatures ;  so  mudi 
more  are  we  jealous  of  our  own  interest  than  that  of  our 
Creator. 

But  we  must  trample  under  foot  this  foolish  vanity,  and 
briskly  and  boldly  shake  the  ridiculous  foundation  upon 
which  these  false  opinions  are  founded.  So  long  as  man 
shall  believe  he  has  any  means  and  power  of  himself,  he  will 
never  acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  his  Maker;  his  egg^s 
shall  always  be  chickens,  as  the  saying  is ;  we  must  therefore 
strip  him  to  his  shirt  Let  us  see  some  notable  examples  of 
the  effects  of  his  p^losophy:  Posidonius  being  tormented 
with  a  disease  so  painful  as  made  him  writhe  his  arms  and 
gnash  his  teeth,  thought  he  sufficiently  scorned  the  dolour,  by 
crying  out  against  it :  "  Thou  mayst  do  thy  worst,  I  will  not 
confess  that  thou  art  an  evil."  ^  He  was  as  sensible  of  the 
pain  as  my  footman,  but  he  made  a  bravado  of  bridling  his 
tongue,  at  least,  and  restraining  it  within  the  laws  of  his  sect : 
Re  succumbere  non  oportebcU,  verbis  ghrianiem^  "  It  did  not 
become  him,  that  spoke  so  big,  to  confess  his  frailty  when  he 

1  Apnd  (Hceronem  dt  Finibus,  U.  IS.  *  Plntanh,    Cf  the  Conmum 

**  Oyrenaici  philosophi  non  Tidenint,  ut  tions  of  the  Stcies. 

ad  onnum,  eqaum ;  ad  arandum  bovem :  *  CSc.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iU.  88. 

ad  indagandum  canem :  Ae  hominem  ad  *  Epist.  68.  sub^fine, 

dnas  ro8,  ut  aifeArlstoteles^intelUgendmn  ^  Oloero.  Tuse,  QtUMf.  iL  IB. 

•t  agendum,  easo  satum,  quad  mortalem  <  Id.  ib.  12. 
dauoi." 
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Mme  to  the  test**  Arcesilas  being  ill  of  the  gout,  and  Car- 
neftdes,  who  had  come  to  see  him,  going  awaj  troubled  at  his 
condition,  he  called  him  back,  and  showing  him  his  feet  and 
breast:  "There  is  nothing  comes  thence  hither,"  said  he.* 
This  has  something  a  better  grace,  for  he  feels  himself  in 
pain,  and  would  be  disengaged  from  it ;  but  his  heart,  not- 
withstanding, is  not  conquered  nor  subdued  by  it  The  other 
stands  more  obstinately  to  his  point,  but,  I  fear,  rather  yer- 
baUj  than  really.  And  Dionysius  Heracleotes,  afflicted  with 
A  vehement  smarting  in  his  eyes,  was  reduced  to  quit  these 
stoical  resolutions.*  But  eyen  though  knowledge  should,  in 
efieot,  do  as  they  say,  and  could  blimt  the  point,  and  dull  the 
edge,  of  the  misfortunes  that  attend  us,  what  does  she,  more 
Uian  what  ignorance  does  more  purely  and  evidently? — 
The  philosopher  Pyrrho,  being  at  sea  in  very  great  danger, 
by  reason  of  a  nughty  storm,  presented  nothing  to  the  imita- 
tion of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  that  extremity,  but  a  hog 
tiiey  had  on  board,  that  was  fearless  and  unconcerned  at  the 
tempest*  Philosophy,  when  she  has  said  all  she  can,  refers 
us  at  last  to  the  example  of  a  gladiator,  wrestler,  or  muleteer, 
in  which  sort  of  people  we  commonly  observe  much  less 
apprehension  of  death,  sense  of  pain,  and  other  incon- 
yeniences,  and  more  of  endurance,  than  ever  knowledge  fur- 
nished any  one  withal,  that  was  not  bom  and  bred  to  hard- 
ship. What  is  the  cause  that  we  make  incisions,  and  cut 
the  tender  limbs  of  an  infant,  and  those  of  a  horse,  more 
easily  than  our  own — ^but  ignorance  only  ?  How  many  has 
mere  force  of  imagination  made  sick?  We  mieaMfcaiiMdbj 
often  see  men  cause  themselves  to  be  let  '™^"'^**^- 
blood,  purged,  and  physidced,  to  be  cured  of  diseases  they  only 
feel  in  opinion. — ^When  real  infirmities  fail  us,  knowledge 
lends  us  hei^s ;  that  colour,  tiiat  complexion,  portend  some 
eatarrhous  deflnxion ;  this  hot  season  threatens  us  with  a 
fever ;  this  breach  in  the  life-line  of  your  lefi  hand  gives  yoa 
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notice  of  some  near  and  dangerous  indispositKui ;  and  at  last 
she  roundlj  attacks  health  itself;  saying,  this  sprightliness 
and  vigour  of  youth  cannot  continue  in  this  posture ;  there 
must  be  blood  taken,  and  the  heat  abated,  lest  it  turn  against 
yourself.  Compare  the  life  of  a  man  subjected  to  such 
imaginations,  to  that  of  a  labourer  that  suffers  himself  to  be 
led  by  his  natural  appetite,  measuring  things  only  by  the 
present  sense,  without  knowledge,  and  without  prognostic^ 
that  feels  no  pain  or  sickness,  but  when  he  is  really  ilL 
Whereas  the  other  has  the  stone  in  his  soul,  before  he  has  it 
in  his  bladder ;  as  if  it  were  not  time  enough  to  suffer  the 
evil  when  it  shall  come,  he  must  anticipate  it  by  fancy,  and 
run  to  meet  it 

What  I  say  of  physic  may  generally  serve  in  example  for 
all  other  sciences.  Thence  is  derived  that  ancient  opinion  of 
the  philosophers  ^  that  placed  the  sovereign  good  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  weakness  of  our  judgment  My  ignorance 
affords  me  as  much  occasion  of  hope  as  of  fear ;  and  having 
no  other  rule  for  my  health  than  that  of  the  examples  of  oth- 
ers, and  of  events  I  see  elsewhere  upon  the  like  occasion,  I 
find  of  all  sorts,  and  rely  upon  those  which  by  comparison 
are  most  favourable  to  me.  I  receive  health  with  open  arms, 
free,  full,  and  entire,  and  by  so  much  the  more  whet  my 
appetite  to  enjoy  it,  by  how  much  it  is  at  present  less  ordi- 
nary and  more  rare ;  so  far  am  I  from  troubling  its  repose 
and  sweetness  with  the  bitterness  of  a  new  and  constrained 
manner  of  living.  Beasts  sufficiently  show  us  how  much  the 
agitation  of  our  minds  brings  infirmities  and  diseases  upon 
us.  That  which  is  told  us  of  those  of  Brazil,  that  they  never 
die  but  of  old  age,  is  attributed  to  the  serenity  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  air  they  live  in ;  but  I  rather  attribute  it  to  the 
serenity  and  tranquillity  of  their  souls,  fr'ee  frx)m  all  passion, 
thought,  or  employment,  extended  or  unpleasing,  a  people 
chat  pass  over  their  lives  in  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance, without  letters,  without  law,  without  Idng,  or  any  man« 

1  The  Skaptiei. 
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ner  of  reli^on.  And  whence  comes  that,  which  we  find  by 
experience,  that  the  heaviest  and  dullest  men  are  most  able; 
and  the  most  to  be  desired  in  amorous  performances;  and 
that  the  love  of  a  muleteer  oilen  renders  itself  more  accepta- 
ble than  that  of  a  gentleman,  if  it  be  not  that  the  agitation 
of  the  soul  in  the  latter  disturbs  his  physical  ability,  dissolves 
and  tbes  it,  as  it  also  ordinarily  troubles  and  tires  itself 
What  puts  the  soul  beside  itself,  and  more  usually  throws  it 
into  madness,  but  her  own  promptness,  vigour,  and  agility, 
and,  finally,  her  own  proper  force  ?  Of  what  is  the  most 
subtle  folly  made,  but  of  the  most  subtle  wisdom  ?  As  great 
friendships  spring  from  great  enmities,  and  vigorous  health 
from  mortal  diseases,  so  from  the  rare  and  vivid  agitations  of 
our  souls  proceed  the  most  wonderfiil  and  most  distracted 
frenzies ;  'tis  but  half  a  turn  of  the  toe  frxim  the  one  to  the 
other.  In  the  actions  of  madmen  we  see  how  infinitely  mad- 
ness resembles  the  most  vigorous  operations  of  the  souL 
Who  does  not  know  how  indiscernible  the  difference  is  be- 
twixt folly  and  the  sprightly  elevations  of  a  free  soul,  and  the 
effects  of  a  supreme  and  extraordinary  virtue  ?  Plato  says 
that  melancholy  persons  are  the  most  capable  of  discipline, 
and  the  most  excellent ;  and  accordingly  in  none  is  there  so 
great  a  propension  to  madness.  Great  wits  are  ruined  by 
their  own  proper  force  and  pliability ;  into  what  a  condition, 
through  his  own  agitation  and  promptness  of  fancy,  is  one  of 
the  most  judicious,  ingenious,  and  nearest  formed,  of  any  other 
Italian  poet,  to  the  air  of  the  ancient  and  true  poesy,  lately 
fidlen  1  Has  he  not  vast  obligation  to  this  vivacity  that  has 
destroyed  him  ?  to  this  light  that  has  blinded  him  ?  to  this 
exact  and  subtle  apprehension  of  reason  that  has  put  him 
beside  his  own?  to  this  curious  and  laborious  search  after 
sdencesy  that  has  reduced  him  to  imbecility  ?  and  to  this  rare 
aptitude  to  the  exercises  of  the  soul,  that  has  rendered  him 
without  exercise  and  without  soul  ?  I  was  more  angry,  if 
possible,  than  compassionate,  to  see  him  at  Ferrara  in  so  piti- 
fill  a  condition  surviving  himself,  forgetting  both  himself  and 
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his  works,  which,  without  his  knowledge,  though  before  his 
&ce,  have  been  published  unformed  and  incorrect^ 
Would  70U  have  a  man  healthy,  would  jou  have  him 
regular,  and  in  a  steady  and  secure  posture? 
pan^  by^w  Muffle  him  up  in  the  shades  of  stupidity  and 
Mid  health.  gioth.  We  must  be  made  beasts  to  be  made 
wise,  and  hoodwinked  before  we  are  fit  to  be  led.  And  if  one 
shall  tell  me  that  the  advantage  of  having  a  cold  and  dull 
sense  of  pain  and  other  evils,  brings  this  disadvantage  along 
with  it,  to  render  us  consequently  less  sensible  also  in  the 
fruition  of  good  and  pleasure,  this  is  true ;  but  the  misery  of 
our  condition  is  such  that  we  have  not  so  much  to  enjoy  as  to 
avoid,  and  that  the  extremest  pleasure  does  not  affect  us  to 
the  degree  that  a  light  grief  does :  Segnius  homines  bona 
quam  mala  seniitmt.^  We  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  most 
perfect  health  as  we  are  of  the  least  sickness. 

PuQgit 
In  cnte  vix  Bnmmft  yiolatnm  plagola  corpus; 
Qnando  valere  nihil  qnemquam  movet.    Hoc  juvat  Tinnm, 
Quod  me  non  torqnet  latus,  aut  pes ;  Csetera  qulsqiiam 
Vix  queat  ant  sannm  sese,  ant  sentire  valentem.* 
**  The  body  with  a  little  sting  is  grievM, 
When  the  most  perfect  health  is  not  peroeivM, 
This  only  pleases  me,  that  spleen  nor  gout 
Neither  off<uid  my  side  nor  wring  my  foot; 
Excepting  these,  scarce  any  one  can  tell. 
Or  e*er  observes,  when  he*s  in  health  and  well.** 

Our  well-being  is  nothing  but  the  not  being  ill  Which  ii 
the  reason  why  that  sect  of  philosophers,  which  sets  tho 
greatest  value  upon  pleasure,  has  yet  fixed  it  chiefiy  in  un- 
consciousness of  pain.  To  be  &eed  fr(»n  ill  is  the  greatest 
good  that  man  can  hope  for  or  desire ;  as  Ennius  says, — 
A        Nimlnm  boni  est,  col  nihil  est  mali ;  ^ 

>  Montalgn*  hera  r«fen  to  Tamo,  whom  his  reader  to  Ariosto,  instead  of  TiMO, 

he  saw  at  Ferrara  in  Noromber,  1581,  thoagh  Ariosto  was  69  years  old  whuk 

eonflned  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne,  Montaigne  came  into  the  world, 

where  he  remained  from  March,  1579,  till  <  lAvy,  xxx.  21. 

Jnly,  1586.     Cnrlously  enough,    Mon-  >  Stephen  de  la  Botftie,  in  the  JmUm 

tiigne  doeH  not  naention  the   circum-  satire  already  quoted.  Book  L  c.  17. 

stance  In   his  jonrney.     It  is  ahnost  *  Apud  ClowOt  d«  Fkub.  ]11B. 
squally  cnzloas  that  Mr.  Ooltoa  xeftrs 
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for  fliat  every  tickling  and  sting  which  are  in  certain  pleaa- 
ures,  and  that  seem  to  raise  ns  above  simple  health  and  pas- 
riveness,  that  active,  moving,  and,  I  know  not  how,  itching, 
and  biting  pleasure ;  even  that  very  pleasure  itself  aims  at 
nothing  but  insensibility  as  its  mark.  The  appetite  that  car- 
ries us  headlong  to  wcmien's  embraces  has  no  other  end  but 
only  to  cure  the  torment  of  our  ardent  and  furious  desires, 
and  only  requires  to  be  glutted  and  laid  at  rest,  and  deliv* 
ered  from  the  fever.  And  so  of  the  rest.  I  say,  then,  that 
if  simplicity  conducts  us  to  a  state  free  frxMn  evil,  she  leads 
na  to  a  very  happy  one  according  to  our  condition.  And  yet 
we  are  not  to  imagine  it  so  stupid  an  insensibility  as  to  be 
totally  without  sense ;  for  Grantor  had  very  good  reason  to 
controvert  the  insensibility  of  Epicurus,  if  perftct  inmnd- 
fbonded  so  deep  that  the  very  first  attack  and  J^^e^n^ 
birth  of  evils  were  not  to  be  perceived :  "I  do  <>««J«*>ie. 
not  approve  such  an  insensibility  as  is  neither  possible  nor  to 
be  desired.  I  am  very  well  content  not  to  be  sick  ;  but  if  I 
am,  I  would  know  that  I  am  so ;  and  if  a  caustic  be  applied, 
or  incisions  made  iu  any  part,  I  would  feel  them."  ^  In  truth, 
whoever  would  take  away  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  evil, 
would  at  the  same  time  eradicate  the  sense  of  pleasure,  and 
finally  annihilate  man  himself:  Istud  nihil  dolere,  non  sine 
tnctffnd  mercede  contingit,  immanitatis  in  animo,  stuporis  in 
earpore.^  "  An  insensibility  that  is  not  to  be  purchased  but  at 
the  price  of  inhumanity  in  the  soul,  and  of  stupidity  of  the 
body."  Evil  appertains  to  man  of  course.  Neither  is  pain 
always  to  be  avoided,  nor  pleasure  always  pursued. 

Tis  a  great  advantage  to  the  honour  of  ignorance  thi^ 
knowledge  itself  throws  us  into  its  arms,  when  Koowiedg«  letei 
the  finds  herself  puzzled  to  fortify  us  against  ^J^^^STt^ 
the  weight  of  evil;  she  is  constrained  to  come  in  j«rie«  of  fortune. 
to  this  composition,  to  give  us  the  reins,  and  permit  us  to  fly 
into  the  lap  of  the  other,  and  to  shelter  ourselves  under  her 
protection  from  the  strokes  and  injuries  of  fortune.     For 

1  Oloero,  2We.  Qimm.  iU.  7.  *  U- «».  6. 
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what  else  is  her  meaning  when  she  instructs  us  to  divert  our 
thoughts  from  the  ills  that  press  upon  us,  and  entertain  them 
with  the  meditation  of  pleasures  past  and  gone ;  to  comfint 
ourselves  in  present  afflictions  with  the  ren^mbrance  of  fled 
delights,  and  to  call  to  our  succour  a  vanished  satis&ction,  to 
oppose  it  to  the  discomfort  that  lies  heavy  upon  us  ?  Levor 
ti<me$  cBgritudinvm  in  avoccUione  a  cogitanda  molettidy  ei  re- 
vocaHone  ad  cofUetjy>landas  voluptateiy  ponit ;  ^  ^  He  directs 
us  to  alleviate  our  grief  and  pains  by  rejecting  unpleasant 
thoughts,  and  recalling  agreeable  ideas ; "  if  it  be  not  that 
where  her  power  fails  she  would  supply  it  with  policy,  and 
make  use  of  sleight  of  hand  where  force  of  limbs  will  not 
serve  her  turn  ?  For  not  only  to  a  philosopher,  but  to  any 
man  in  his  right  wits,  when  he  has  upon  him  the  thirst  of  a 
burning  fever,  what  satis&ction  can  it  be  to  him  to  remember 
the  pleasure  he  took  in  drinking  Greek  wine  a  month  ago  ? 
It  would  rather  only  make  matters  worse  to  him : — 

Che  ricordani  il  ben  doppia  la  noia. 
"  The  thinking  of  pleasure  donbles  tronble." 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  this  other  counsel  that  philosophy 
gives,  only  to  remember  the  happiness  that  is  past,  and  to 
forget  the  misadventures  we  have  undergone ;  *  as  if  we  had 
the  science  of  oblivion  in  our  own  power,  and  counsel, 
wherein  we  are  yet  no  more  to  seek. 

SnaviB  labonim  est  prsteritoram  memoria.^ 
"  Sweet  is  the  memory  of  by-gone  pain.*' 
How  does  philosophy,  that  should  arm  me  to  contend  wiUi 
fbrttme,  and  steel  my  courage  to  trample  all  human  adversi- 
ties under  foot,  arrive  to  tiiis  degree  of  cowardice  to  make 
me  hide  my  head  at  this  rate,  and  save  myself  by  these 
pitiful  and  ridiculous  shi^  ?  For  the  memory  represents  to 
us  not  vihsX  we  choose,  but  what  she  pleases ;  nay,  there  is 
nothing  that  so  much  imprints  any  thing  in  our  memory  as  a 

Oloero,  Ttae.  Qiuu.  iU.  15.  ■  Bnripides,  apud  doer.  d»  Fimib.  H 

*  Id.  lb.  82. 
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desire  to  forget  it  And  'tis  a  good  waj  to  retain  and  keep 
any  thing  safe  in  the  soul  to  solicit  her  to  lose  it  And  this 
is  Mse :  &t  situm  in  nobis,  ut  et  adversa  qnasi  perpetud 
otUvione  obruamus,  et  secunda  jucunde  et  suaviter  memineri- 
mus;  ^  "  it  is  in  our  power  to  bury,  as  it  were,  in  a  perpetual 
oblivion,  all  adverse  accidents,  and  to  retain  a  pleasant  and 
delightfiil  memory  of  our  successes ;  **  and  this  is  true :  Mem- 
ini  etican  quce  nolo  ;  oUivisd  non  possum  guce  voloJ^  "  I  do 
also  remember  what  I  would  not;  but  I  cannot  forget  what  I 
would."  And  whose  counsel  is  this  ?  His,*  qui  se  unus  sapi- 
entem  proJUeri  sit  ausus;*  ^^  who  alone  durst  profess  himself 
a  Wiseman." 

Qui  genus  hnmanmn  ingenio  raperavit,  et  omnes 
Pnestinxit  Stellas,  exortos  nti  nthereos  SoL< 

^  Who  fixnn  mankind  the  prize  of  knowledge  won, 
And  pnt  the  stan  ont  like  the  rising  son." 

To  empty  and  disfumish  the  memory,  is  not  this  the  true 
way  to  ignorance  ? 

Iners  malonim  remedimn  ignorantia  est* 

**  Ignorance  is  bnt  a  doll  remedy  for  eyOs." 

We  find  several  other  like  precepts,  whereby  we  are  per- 
mitted to  borrow  frivolous  appearances  from  the  vulgar, 
where  we  find  the  strongest  reason  will  not  answer  the 
purpose,  provided  they  administer  satisfaction  and  comfort 
Where  they  cannot  cure  the  wound,  they  are  content  to  palli- 
ate and  benumb  it  I  believe  they  will  not  deny  this,  that  if 
they  could  add  order  and  constancy  in  a  state  of  life  that 
could  maintain  itself  in  ease  and  pleasure  by  some  debility 
of  judgment,  they  would  accept  it : — 

Potare,  et  spargere  floree 
Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsnltos  haberi.7 

**  Give  me  to  drink,  and,  crown*d  with  flowers,  despise 
The  grave  disgrace  of  being  thought  nnwise." 

1  Oleero,  d4  Fmib.  i.  17.  >  Lnoietliu.  UL  1066. 

*Id.  i&.  U.  82.  •  Seneoa,  (Bdipui,  UL  7 

■  Bpknnis.  7  HoFMe,  Bpist,  L  6, 14. 

4  Okcro,  Kt  fiqva,  fi.  82. 
VOL.  n.  18 
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There  would  be  a  great  many  philosophers  of  Ljcas's  mind 
this  man,  being  otherwise  of  veiy  regular  manners,  living 
quietly  and  contentedly  in  his  family,  and  not  fiedling  in  any 
<^ce  of  his  duty,  either  towards  his  own  or  strangers,  and 
very  carefully  preserving  himself  from  hurtful  things,  be- 
came, nevertheless,  by  some  distemper  in  his  brain,  possessed 
Willi  a  conceit  that  he  was  perpetually  in  the  theatre,  a  spec- 
tator of  the  finest  sights  and  the  best  comedies  in  the  world ; 
and  being  cured  by  the  physicians  of  his  frenzy,  was  hardly 
prevented  from  endeavouring  by  suit  to  compel  them  to 
restore  him  again  to  his  pleasing  imaginadon : — 

Pol  I  me  occidUtis,  amici, 
Non  semstis,  ait;  cui  sic  extorta  volaptas, 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimiu  error ;  ^ 

"  By  heaven!  yoa*ve  killed  me,  friends,  ontrigfat, 
Aiid  not  preserved  me ;  since  my  dear  delight 
And  pleasing  error,  by  my  better  sense 
Unhappily  retomM,  is  banished  hence;  *' 

with  a  madness  like  that  of  Thrasylaus  the  son  of  Pythodo- 
rus,  who  made  himself  believe  that  all  the  ships  that  weighed 
anchor  from  the  port  of  Piraeus,  and  that  came  into  the 
haven,  only  made  their  voyages  for  his  profit ;  congratulating 
them  upon  their  successful  navigation,  and  receiving  them 
with  the  greatest  joy;  and  when  his  brother  Crito  caused 
him  to  be  restored  to  his  better  understanding,  he  infinitely 
regretted  that  sort  of  condition  wherein  he  had  lived  with  so 
much  delight  and  free  from  all  anxiety  of  mind.'  Tis  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Greek  verse,  that  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
convenience  in  not  being  over-wise : " — 

And  Ecclesiastes,*  "  In  much  wisdom  there  is  much  sorrow ;  ^ 
and  "  Who  gets  wisdom  gets  labour  and  trouble." 

Even  that  to  which  philosophy  consents  in  general,  that 

1  Honee,  Epist.  U.  2, 188.  *  8ophool«8,  In  AJaoe  Maanyofdp^ 

«  Ath«D«eiu,  xii.    iBUan,  Var.  HUt.  Iv.    Ter.  664. 
tSyWhenthenamelaThxasyllus.  «  L  18. 
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last  remedy  which  she  applies  to  all  sorts  of  necessities^  to 
put  an  end  to  the  life  we  are  not  able  to  endure.  Placet  f — 
Pcttre.  Non  placet  f — Qiidcumque  vis^  eaa.*  Pungit  dolor  i 
—  Vd  fodiat  sane.  Si  nudus  eSy  da  jugvdum ;  «tn  teetus 
armU  VtdccmiU^  id  eit  fortitudine,  resiste  ;  *  ^  Does  it  please  ? 
— Obey  it.  Not  please  ? — Go  where  thou  wilt  Does  grief 
prick  thee,-*-nay,  stab  thee  ? — ^If  thou  art  naked,  present  thy 
throat;  if  covered  with  the  arms  of  Vulcan,  that  is,  fortitude, 
resist  it"  And  this  word,  so  used  in  the  Greek  festivals,  ottf 
hibat,  out  abeat^  ^  either  drink  or  go,**  which  sounds  better 
upon  the  tongue  of  a  Gascon,^  who  naturally  changes  the  } 
into  v,  than  on  that  of  Gcero : — 

Viyero  si  recte  nescis,  decede  peritis. 
Lnsiflti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti ; 
Tempos  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  largins  SBqno 
Rideat  et  pnlset  lasciva  decentins  sstas.^ 

'^  If  to  liye  wen  and  right  thoa  dost  not  know, 
Give  way,  and  leave  thy  place  to  those  that  do. 
Thon'st  eaten,  drank,  and  play*d  to  thy  content, 
'Tis  time  to  make  thy  parting  compliment. 
Lest  youth,  more  decent  in  their  follies,  scoff 
The  nanseoos  scene,  and  hiss  thee  reeling  off ;" 

What  is  it  other  than  a  confession  of  his  impotencrf  ,  and  a 
sending  back  not  only  to  ignorance,  to  be  there  in  safety,  bat 
even  to  stupidity,  insensibility,  and  nonentity  ? 

Democritnm  postqnam  matnra  vetostas 
Admonoit  memorem  motus  langaescere  mentis; 
Sponte  suA  letho  caput  obvius  obtolit  ipse.* 

**  Soon  as,  throngh  age,  Democritns  did  find 
A  manifest  decadence  in  his  mind, 

1  An  tlteiation  of  Seneca,  ^pist.  70,  chooses  to  alter  h  into  «,  is  onlT  to  be  ■»« 

vboie  words  are— **  Plaoetr—ViTe.   Non  plied  to  the  word  Mbot,  otherwise  it 

plaoetf— licet  ee  rererti,  nnde  TenistL"  would  not  be  Teiy  properly  intended 

s  Gbero,  2We.  QiKBs.  ii.  18.  here;  becaose.  if  theftin  the  woida&eot 

•  An  appHeation  ftom  Cicero,  whose  was  changed  into  «,  it  would  mar  the 

words  ace  these:  **Hihi  qnldem  iuTitft  constmcoon   which   Montaifne   would 

•srranda  Tidetnr  Ula  lex,  qun  in  Ornco-  put,    aooordinf   to   Cicero,   up<m   ttiii 

mm  oonrtYiia  obtlnetur,^^  &o.      Tuac,  phrase:  "  Aut bibat aut absat.'> 

4  This  remark  upon  the  Oaaoon  pro-       •  Luoret.  iii.  1062. 
mmdatlon  (obsecres  Bfr.  Ooste),  which 
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He  thongfat  he  now  8arTiT*d  to  his  own  wrong, 
And  went  to  meet  hia  death,  that  stay'd  too  long.*' 

Tis  what  Antisthenes  said,  ^  That  a  man  should  either  make 
provision  of  sense  to  understand,  or  of  a  halter  to  hang  him- 
self;"^ and  what  Chrysippus'  alleged  upon  this  saying  oi 
the  poet  Tyrtaeus : — 

"  Or  to  arrive  at  virtue  or  at  death; " 

and  Crates  said,  "That  love  would  be  cured  by  hunger,  if 
How  ioT«  ii  to  be  ^^^  ^7  time;  and  whoever  disliked  these  two 
onnA.  remedies,  by  a  rope."  •  That  Sextius,*  of  whom 

both  Seneca  and  Plutarch  speak  with  so  high  an  encomium, 
having  applied  himself,  all  other  things  set  aside,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  seeing 
the  progress  of  his  studies  too  tedious  and  slow.  He  ran  to 
find  death,  since  he  could  not  overtake  knowledge.  These 
are  the  words  of  the  law  upon  the  subject :  "  If  peradven- 
ture  some  great  inconvenience  happen,  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  the  haven  is  near,  and  a  man  may  save  himself  by 
swimming  out  of  his  body  as  out  of  a  leaky  skiff;  for  'tis 
the  fear  of  dying,  and  not  the  love  of  life,  that  ties  the  fool 
to  his  body." 

As  life  renders  itself  by  simplicity  more  pleasant,  so  more 
innocent  and  better,  also  it  renders  it  as  I  was  saying  before : 
"  The  simple  and  ignorant,"  says  St  Paul,  "  raise  themselves 
up  to  heaven  and  take  possession  of  it ;  and  we,  with  all  our 
knowledge,  plunge  ourselves  into  the  infernal  abyss."  I  am 
neither  swayed  by  Valentinian,*  a  professed  enemy  to  all 
learning  and  letters,  nor  by  Licinius,  both  Roman  emperors, 
who  called  them  the  poison  and  pest  of  all  political  govern- 
ment ;  nor  by  Mahomet,  who,  as  'tis  said,  interdicted  all  man- 
ner of  learning  to  his  followers ;  but  the  example  of  the  great 
The  Uoedamo.  LycuTgus,  and  his  authority,  with  the  rever- 
oai'iettort.       '   ©uce  of  the  divinc  Lacedemonian  policy,  so 

1  PlntMoh,  Contradietiotu  of  the  Stoic  «  The  Pythagorean,  who  ii  alto  fke 
rhOcscj^Mn.  t  M.  ib.  qnentty  referred  to  by  Seneoa. 
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great,  so  admirable,  and  so  long  flourishing  in  Tirtue  and 
happiness,   without  any  institution  or   practice  of  letters, 
ought  certainly  to  be  of  very  great  weight     Such  as  return 
from  the  new  world  discovered  by  the   Spaniards  in  our 
£Eithers'  days,  testify  to  us  how  much  more  hon- 
estly and  regularly  those  nations  live,  without  without  i&w  or 
magistrate  and  without  law,  than  ours  do,  where  "**^ 
there  are  more  officers  and  lawyers  than  there  are  of  other 
sorts  of  men  and  business : — 

Di  cittatorie  piene,  e  di  libelll, 
D'esamine,  e  di  carte  di  procure, 
Hanno  le  mani  e  il  seno,  e  gran  fastelli 
Di  chiose,  di  consigli,  et  di  lettore: 
Per  cui  le  facalta  de*  poverelli 
Non  sono  mai  nelle  cittii  sicore; 
Hanno  dietro  e  dinanzi,  e  d*ambi  i  lati, 
Notai,  procuratori,  ed  ayyocatL^ 

"  Their  bags  were  full  of  writs,  and  of  citations, 
Of  process,  and  of  actions  and  arrests, 

Of  bills,  of  answers,  and  of  replications, 
In  courts  of  delegates,  and  of  requests, 

To  grieve  the  simple  sort  with  great  vexations; 
They  had  resorting  to  them  as  their  guests. 

Attending  on  their  circuit,  and  their  journeys, 

Scriv'ners,  and  clerks,  and  lawyers,  and  attorneys." 

It  was  what  a  Roman  senator  of  the  latter  ages  said,  that 
their  predecessors'  breath  stunk  of  garlic,  but  their  stomachs 
were  perfumed  with  a  good  conscience;^  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  those  of  his  time  were  all  sweet  odour  without,  but 
stunk  within  of  all  sorts  of  vices ;  that  is  to  say,  as  I  interpret 
it,  that  they  abounded  with  learning  and  eloquence,  but  were 
very  defective  in  moral  honesty.  Incivility,  ignorance,  sim- 
plicity, roughness,  are  the  natural  companions  of  innocence ; 
curiosity,  subtlety,  knowledge,  bring  malice  in  their  train; 
humility,  fear,  obedience,  and  affability,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal things  that  support  and  maintain  human  society,  require 
an  empty  and  docile  soul,  and  little  presuming  upon  itself 

1  Ariosto,  Ckuu.  14,  Stanx.  84.  seen  in  Nonius  HaiceUas,  at  the  fpoci 

s  A.  zcnutfk  of  Vano,  which  may  be    Oepe, 
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Christians  have  a  particular  knowledge,  how  natural  and 
original  an  evil  curiosity  is  in  man ;  the  thirst 
twtodtyuid  of  knowledge,  and  the  desire  to  become  more 
•***•  wise,  was  the  first  ruin  of  man,  and  the  way  by 

which  he  precipitated  himself  into  eternal  damnation.  Pride 
was  his  ruin  and  corruption.  Tis  pride  that  diverts  him 
from  the  common  path,  and  makes  him  embrace  noveldes, 
and  rather  choose  to  be  head  of  a  troop,  lost  and  wandering 
in  the  path  of  error ;  to  be  a  master  and  a  teacher  oi  lies, 
than  to  be  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  truth,  suffering  himself 
to  be  led  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  another,  in  the  right  and 
beaten  road.  Tis,  peradventure,  the  meaning  of  this  old 
Greek  saying,  that  superstition  follows  pride,  and  obeys  it  as 
if  it  were  a  father :  If  6euji/5aifwvia  Ka&anep  jrarplt  tu  rv^  ireti^erai.^ 
Ah,  presumption,  how  much  dost  thou  hinder  us  ? 

After  that  Socrates  was  told  that  the  god  of  wisdom  had 
assigned  to  him  the  title  of  sage,  he  was  astonished  at  it,  and, 
searching  and  examining  himself  throughout,  could  find  no 
foundation  for  this  divine  judgment  He  knew  others  as  just, 
temperate,  valiant,  and  learned,  as  himself;  and  more  elo- 
quent, more  handsome,  and  more  profitable  to  their  country 
than  he.  At  last  he  concluded  that  he  was  not  distinguished 
from  others,  nor  wise,  but  only  because  he  did  not  think  him- 
aelf  so ;  and  that  his  God  considered  the  opinion  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  as  a  singular  absurdity  in  man ;  and  that  his  best 
doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  ignorance,  and  simplicity  his  best 
wisdonL^  The  sacred  word  declares  those  miserable  among 
us  who  have  an  opinion  of  themselves :  "  Dust  and  ashes," 
says  it  to  such,  "  what  hast  thou  wherein  to  glorify  thyself?  ** 
And,  in  another  place,  ''  God  has  made  man  like  unto  a 
shadow,"  of  whom  who  can  judge,  when  by  removing  the 
light  it  shall  be  vanished  I     Man  is  a  thing  of  nothing. 

Our  force  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
divine  height,  that,  of  the  works  of  our  Creator,  those  best 
bear  his  mark,  and  are  with  better  title  his,  which  we  the 

>  SooratM,  t^»ud  StobflBiun.  Strm.  xzJD.  *  Plato,  Apology  for  SocraUt, 
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least  understand.  To  meet  with  an  incredible  thing  is  an 
occasion  to  Christians  to  believe ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more 
according  to  reason,  bj  how  much  it  is  against  human  reason. 
If  it  were  according  to  reason,  it  would  be  no  TooeurUnuui 
more  a  miracle ;  and  if  it  were  according  to  S^M^ituSeSTto 
example,  it  would  be  no  longer  a  singular  thing.  ^  ^^onOmuMd, 
MeUus  scitur  Detu  nesciendo  :  ^  "  God  is  better  known  by 
not  knowing  Mm,'*  says  St.  Austin :  and  Tacitus,*  Sanctitu 
est  ac  revererUitu  de  actU  Deorum  credere,  quam  scire  ;  ^  it  is 
more  holy  and  reverent  to  believe  the  woi^  of  Grod  than  to 
know  them  ; "  and  Plato  thinks  there  is  something  of  impiety 
in  inquiring  too  curiously  into  God,  the  world,  and  the  first 
causes  of  things :  Atque  iSum  qmdem  parentem  hujus  univer- 
sitaiis  invenire,  difficile  ;  et,  quum  jam  inveneris,  indicare  in 
vtdjfvs,  nefas ; •  "to  find  out  the  parent  of  the  world  is  very 
difficult ;  and  when  found  out,  to  reveal  him  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  hoHom 
the  vulgar  is  sin,"  says  Qcero.  We  talk  indeed  f*  ^^  ^^V^ 
of  power,  truth,  justice ;  which  are  words  that 
signify  some  great  thing ;  but  that  thing  we  neither  see  nor 
conceive  at  alL  We  say  that  God  fears,  that  God  is  angry, 
that  God  loves, 

Immortalia  mortali  sermone  notantes :  * 
**  Giving  to  things  immortal  mortal  names.  ** 

These  are  all  agitations  and  emotions  that  cannot  be  in  6od» 
according  to  our  form,  nor  can  we  imagine  them,  according  to 
his.  It  only  belongs  to  God  to  know  himself,  and  to  inter- 
pret his  own  works ;  and  he  does  it  in  our  language,  going 
out  of  himself,  to  stoop  to  us  who  grovel  upon  the  earth. 
How  3an  prudence,  which  is  the  choice  between  good  and 
evil,  be  properly  attributed  to  him  whom  no  evil  can  touch  ? 
How  can  reason  and  intelligence,  which  we  make  use  of,  to 
arrive  by  obscure  at  apparent  things ;  seeing  that  nothing  is 
obscure  to  him  ?    How  justice,  which  distributes  to  every 

1  De  Qrdfo«.  til.  16.  •  Cicero,  translation  of  the  2Vfna«f  of 

s  2)0  Mor.  Cterman^  o.  81  Plato,  e.  2. 

*  Luoret.  t.  122. 
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one  what  appertains  to  him,  a  thing  begot  bj  the  society  and 
oommunitj  of  men,  how  is  that  in  God  ?  How  temperance, 
which  is  the  moderation  of  corporal  pleasures,  that  have  no 
place  in  the  Divinity?  Fortitude  to  support  pain,  labour, 
and  dangers,  as  little  appertains  to  him  as  the  rest;  these 
three  things  have  no  access  to  him."^  For  which  reason 
Aristotle  ^  holds  him  equally  exempt  from  virtue  and  vice : 
Neque  gratidy  neque  ird  teneri  potest ;  quod  qwB  taUa  esienty 
imbeciUa  essent  amnia,^  ^  He  can  neither  be  affected  with 
favour  nor  indignation,  because  both  these  are  the  effects  of 
fi^nty." 

The  participation  we  have  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  such 
Whmiceoomesoiir  ^s  i'  i«»  ^8  not  acquired  by  our  own  force :  God 
^miedge  of  the  bas  sufficiently  given  us  to  understand  that,  by 
the  witnesses  he  has  chosen  out  of  the  common 
people,  simple  and  ignorant  men,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
employ  to  instruct  us  in  his  admirable  secrets.  Our  faith  is 
not  of  our  own  acquiring ;  'tis  purely  the  gift  of  another^s 
bounty :  'tis  not  by  meditation,  or  by  virtue  of  our  own  un- 
derstanding, that  we  have  acquired  our  reh'gion,  but  by  for- 
eign authority  and  command ;  wherein  the  imbecility  of  our 
own  judgment  does  more  assist  us  than  any  force  of  it ;  and 
our  blindness  more  than  our  clearness  of  sight :  'tis  more  by 
the  mediation  of  our  ignorance  than  of  our  knowledge  that 
we  know  any  thing  of  the  divine  wisdom.  Tis  no  wonder  if 
our  natural  and  earthly  parts  cannot  conceive  that  supernat- 
ural and  heavenly  knowledge :  let  us  bring  nothing  of  our 
own,  but  obedience  and  subjection ;  for,  as  it  is  written,  ^  I 
will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  wiU  bring  to  nothing 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent  Where  is  the  wise? 
Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  For 
after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  knew  not  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them 
that  believe."* 

1  Oioero«  ds  Nat.  Deontm,  ffi.  16.  •  Oloero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  1. 17. 

«Btliki,TU.l.  «10oEinthiMif,i.l&-81. 
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Finally,  should  I  examine  whether  it  be  in  the  power  of 
man  to  find  out  that  which  he  seeks  and  if  that  quest,  wherein 
he  has  busied  himself  so  manj  ages,  has  enriched  him  with 
any  new  force,  or  any  solid  truth ;  I  believe  he  will  confess, 
if  he  speaks  fiom  his  conscience,  that  all  he  has  got  by  so 
long  inquiry  is  only  to  have  learned  to  know  his  own  weak- 
ness. We  have  only  by  a  long  study  confirmed  and  verified 
the  natural  ignorance  we  were  in  before.  The  same  has 
fiillen  out  to  men  truly  wise,  which  befalls  the  ears  of  com ; 
they  shoot  and  raise  their  heads  high  and  pert,  whilst  empty ; 
but  when  full  and  swelled  with  grain  in  maturity,  begin  to 
fiag  and  droop.  So  men,  having  tried  and  sounded  all  things, 
and  having  found  in  that  mass  of  knowledge,  and  provision 
of  so  many  various  things,  nothing  solid  and  firm,  and  noth- 
ing but  vanity,  have  quitted  their  presumption,  and  acknowl- 
edged their  natural  condition.  'Tis  what  Yelleius  reproaches 
Gotta  withal  and  Cicero,  ^  that  they  had  learned  of  Philo, 
that  they  had  learned  nothing.''  ^  Pherecydes,  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  writing  to  Thales  upon  his  death-bed ;  "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  given  order  to  my  people,  after  my  interment,  to 
carry  my  writings  to  thee.  If  they  please  thee  and  the 
other  sages,  publish ;  if  not,  suppress  them.  They  contain 
no  certainty  with  which  I  myself  am  satisfied.  Neither  do  I 
pretend  to  know  the  truth,  or  to  attain  to  it.  I  rather  open 
than  discover  things."*  The  wisest  man  that  ever  was, 
being  asked  what  he  knew,  made  answer,  '^  He  knew  this, 
that  he  knew  nothing."'  By  which  he  verified  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  we  know  is  the  least 
of  what  we  do  not ;  that  is  to  say,  that  even  what  we  think 
we  know  is  but  a  piece,  and  a  veiy  little  one,  of  our  ignor- 
ance. We  know  things  m  dreams,  says  Plato,  and  are  ignor- 
ant of  them  in  truth.  Omnes  pene  veteres  nihil  eognosciy 
nihil  percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt ;   angustos  sensus, 

1  Oio0ro,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  17.  that  erer  was,"  Montaigne  added,  "  an4 

*  LMrtlos,  in  ViiA.  who  never  said  a  thing  which  more  entl* 

•  Socratts.   (Scero,  Acad.  i.  4.    In  the  tied  him  to  the  distinction  than  this." 
edition  of  1688,  alter  "  the  wiseet  man 
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imheciUes  animosy  brevia  curricula  vtUe,^  "Almost  all  the 
ancients  have  declared  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  known, 
nothing  to  be  perceived  or  understood;  the  senses  are  too 
limited,  men's  minds  too  weak,  and  the  coarse  of  life  too 
short"  And  of  Gcero  himself,  who  stood  indebted  to  his 
learning  for  all  he  was  worth,  Valerius  says,'  "  That  he  began 
to  disrelish  letters  in  his  old  age ;  and  when  at  his  studies,  it 
was  with  great  independency  upon  any  one  party ;  following 
what  he  thought  probable,  now  in  one  sect^  and  then  in  an- 
other, evermore  wavering  under  the  doubts  of  the  academy." 
IXcendum  est,  sed  iia  ut  nihil  affirmem,  quaram  omnia,  dubi* 
tans  plerumque,  et  mihi  diffidevis}  "  Something  I  must  say, 
but  so  as  to  affirm  nothing ;  I  inquire  into  all  things,  but  ioac 
the  most  pajrt  in  doubt  and  distrust  of  myself." 

I  should  have  too  fair  a  game  should  I  consider  man  in  his 
common  way  of  Uving  and  in  gross ;  yet  I  might  do  it  by  his 
own  rule,  who  judges  truth  not  by  weight,  but  by  thei  number 
of  votes.    Let  us  set  the  people  aside, 

Qni  yigilans  stertit,  .... 

Mortua  coi  vita  est  prope  jam  vivo  atqne  vidrati;  * 

'*  Half  of  his  life  by  lazj  sleep's  possessed, 
And  when  awake  his  soal  but  nods  at  best; " 

who  neither  feel  nor  judge,  and  let  most  of  their  natural  &o- 
r^.^  r.     ,  ^      ulties  lie  idle ;  I  will  take  man  in  his  highest 

Of  the  knowledge  '  .,,..,,., 

to  which  the  ground.  Let  US  consider  mm  m  that  httle 
Et^  att^ed  b7  number  of  men,  excellent  and  culled  out  fitmi 
B  u  7  an  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  having  been  endowed  with  a 

remarkable  and  particular  natural  force,  have  moreover 
hardened  and  whetted  it  by  care,  study,  and  art,  and  raised 
it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wisdom  to  which  it  can  possibly 
arrive.  They  have  adjusted  their  souls  to  all  ways  and  all 
biases;  have  propped  and  supported  them  with  all  foreign 

1  Oloero,  Aead.  \.  18.  no  shows  that  this  passage  had  already 

*  The  reader  will  hsTe  some  difficulty  deoeiTed  John  of  Salisbury  {FolitnU.  yfSL 

In  finding  any  thing  of  the  sort  stated  tn  12),  from  whom  Montaigne  probablr  ooa- 

Valerios  Maxlmus.     H.  de  la  Monnoye  tented  himself  with  translating,  wlthont 

SQggeets  that  Montaigne  was  led  into  the  referring  to  the  oiiji^nal  at  all. 

mistake  by  some  incorrect  passage  in  the  *  Cicero,  d«  Ditnnat.  H.  8. 

•Id  editions  of  this  author,  hut  Barbey-  «  Lucret.  iU.  1061, 1060. 
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helps  proper  for  them,  and  enriched  and  adorned  them  with 
all  they  could  borrow  for  their  advantage,  both  withia  and 
without  the  world ;  'tis  in  these  is  placed  the  utmost  and  most 
supreme  height  to  which  human  nature  can  attain.  Thej 
have  regulated  the  world  with  policies  and  laws.  They 
have  instructed  it  with  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  the  example 
of  their  admirable  manners.  I  shall  make  account  of  none 
but  such  men  as  these,  their  testimony  and  experience.  Let 
OS  examine  how  far  they  have  proceeded,  and  where  they 
stopped.  The  errors  and  defects  that  we  shall  find  amongst 
these  men  the  world  may  boldly  avow  as  their  own. 

Whoever  goes  in  search  of  any  thing  must  come  to  this, 
either  to  say  that  he  has  found  it,  or  that  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
or  that  he  is  yet  upon  the  search.    All  philos-  ,„   ^. 

•^         *  '^  All  philoeophf  di- 

<3fphj  is  divided  into  these  three  kinds;  heralded  into  three 
design  is  to  seek  out  truth,  knowledge,  and 
certainty.  The  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  others, 
have  thought  they  have  found  it  These  established  the  sci- 
ences we  have,  and  have  treated  of  them  as  of  certain 
knowledge.  Clitomachus,  Cameades,  and  the  Academics, 
have  despaired  in  their  search,  and  concluded  that  truth  could 
not  be  conceived  by  our  understandings.  The  result  of  these 
is  weakness  and  human  ignorance.  This  sect  has  had  the 
most  and  the  most  noble  followers.  Pyrrho,  and  other  skep- 
tics or  epechists,  whose  dogmas  are  held  by  many  of  the 
ancients  to  be  taken  from  Homer,  the  seven  sages,  and  from 
Archilochus  and  Euripides,  and  to  whose  number  these  are 
added,  Zeno,  Democritus,  and  Xenophanes,  say  that  they  are 
yet  upon  the  inquiry  after  truth.  These  conclude  that  the 
others,  who  think  they  have  found  it  out,  are  infinitely  de- 
ceived ;  and  that  it  is  too  daring  a  vanity  in  the  second  sort 
to  determine  that  human  reason  is  not  able  to  attain  unto  it ; 
for  this  establishing  a  standard  of  our  power,  to  know  and 
judge  the  difficulty  of  things,  is  a  great  and  extreme  knowl- 
edge, of  which  they  doubt  whether  man  is  capable :  *  — 

I  In  thii  Tttiy  liyle  does  Seitoe  Bmptri-    Hontaiffoe  has  taken  many  fhlngs,  begia 
•Of,  the  iKmoaf  Pynhonlan,  flrom  whom    his  treatise  of  the  Pyrrfaonian  bypoth** 
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Nil  sciri  quisquis  pntot,  id  qnoqne  nesoit, 
An  sciri  possit;  quam  se  nil  scire  fatetar.i 

**  He  that  says  nothing  can  be  known,  overthrows 
His  own  opinion,  for  he  nothing  knows, 
So  knows  not  that.** 

The  ignoraace  that  knows  itself,  judges  and  condemns  itself 
is  not  an  absolute  ignorance ;  to  be  such,  it  must  be  ignorant 
of  itself;  so  that  the  profession  of  the  Pyrrhonians  is  to 
waver,  doubt,  and  inquire,  not  to  make  themselves  sure  of,  or 
responsible  to  themselves  for  any  thing.  Of  the  three  actions 
of  the  soul,  imaginative,  appetitive,  and  consentive,  they 
receive  the  two  first ;  the  last  they  kept  ambiguous,  without 
inclination  or  approbation,  either  of  one  thing  or  another,  so 
light  as  it  is.  Zeno  represented  the  motion  of  his  imagina- 
tion upon  these  divisions  of  the  fiix;ulties  of  the  soul  thus: 
^An  open  and  expanded  hand  signified  appearance ;  a  hand 
half  shut,  and  the  fingers  a  little  bending,  consent ;  a  clenched 
fist,  comprehension;  when  with  the  left  he  yet  thrust  the 
right  fist  closer,  knowledge."  ^  Now  this  situation  of  their 
judgment  upright  and  inflexible,  receiving  all  objects  without 
application  or  consent,  leads  them  to  their  ataraxy,  which  is 
a  peaceable  condition  of  life,  temperate,  and  exempt  fix)m  the 
agitations  we  receive  by  the  impression  of  opinion  and  knowlr 
edge  that  we  think  we  have  of  things ;  whence  spring  fear, 
avarice,  envy^  immoderate  desires,  ambition,  pride,  supersti- 
tion, love  of  novelty,  rebellion,  disobedience,  obstinacy,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  bodily  ills ;  nay,  and  by  that  they  are 
exempt  from  the  jealousy  of  their  discipline ;  for  they  debate 
after  a  very  gentle  manner ;  they  fear  no  requital  in  their 
Doubt  and  bus-  disputes ;  when  they  af&rm  that  heavy  things 
SSJ^ndRteT*  descend  they  would  be  sorry  to  be  believed, 
PyrAonism.  ^q^  i^^q  ^  \yQ  contradicted,  to  engender  doubt 
and  suspense  of  judgment,  which  is  their  end.     They  only 

■Ib;  and  Inibrs,  as  Montaigne  does,  tiiat  next  declare  it  to  be  abore  oar  compre* 

there  are  three  general  methods  of  phi-  henrion,  and  the  others  are  still  In  quetl 

loeophiziDg,  the  one  dogmaUo,  the  other  of  it. 

aoademio,  and  the  other  skeptio.    The  i  Lncret.  !▼.  471. 

Orst  afllrm  tliey  have  found  the  truth,  the  s  Cioero,  Acad.  ir.  67. 
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put  forward  their  propositions  to  contend  vdth  those  they 
think  we  have  in  our  belief.  If  you  take  their  arguments, 
they  will  as  readily  maintain  the  contrary ;  'tis  all  one  to 
them,  they  have  no  choice.  If  you  maintain  that  snow  is 
black,  they  will  argue  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  white ;  if 
you  say  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  they  will  maintain 
that  it  is  both.  If  you  hold,  of  certain  judgment,  that  you 
know  nothing,  they  will  maintain  that  you  do.  Yea,  and  if 
by  an  affirmative  axiom  you  assure  them  that  you  doubt,  they 
will  argue  against  you  that  you  doubt  not ;  or  that  you  can- 
not judge  and  determine  that  you  doubt.  And  by  this  ex- 
tremity of  doubt,  which  jostles  itself,  they  separate  and  divide 
themselves  from  many  opinions,  even  of  those  they  have 
several  ways  maintained,  both  concerning  doubt  and  igno- 
rance. "  Why  shall  not  they  be  allowed  to  doubt,"  say  they, 
^  as  well  as  the  dogmatbts,  one  of  whom  says  green,  another 
yellow  ?  Can  any  thing  be  proposed  to  us  to  -grant,  or  deny, 
which  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  consider  as  ambiguous  ?  " 
And  where  others  are  carried  away,  either  by  the  custom  of 
their  country,  or  by  the  instruction  of  parents,  or  by  accident, 
as  by  a  tempest,  without  judgment  and  without  choice,  nay, 
and  for  the  most  part  before  the  age  of  discretion,  to  such 
and  such  an  opinion,  to  the  sect  whether  Stoic  or  Epicurean, 
with  which  they  are  prepossessed,  enslaved,  and  fast  bound,  as 
to  a  thing  they  cannot  forsake :  Ad  quamcumque  discipUnam^ 
vehU  tempestaU,  delati,  ad  eam^  tanquam  ad  saxuniy  adhceres- 
cunt ;  ^  "  every  one  cleaves  to  the  doctrine  he  has  happened 
upon,  as  to  a  rock  against  which  he  has  been  thrown  by 
tempest ; "  why  shall  not  these  likewise  be  permitted  to  main- 
tain their  liberty,  and  consider  things  without  obligation  or 
slavery  ?  hoc  Uheriores  et  soitdiores,  quod  integra  iUis  est  jm- 
dicandi  patestas  :^  ''in  this  more  unconstramed  and  free, 
because  they  have  the  greater  power  of  judging."  Is  it  not 
of  some  advantage  to  be  disengaged  from  the  necessity  that 
tarbe  others.^    Is  it  not  better  to  remain  in  suspense  than  to 

1  dewo,  ileatf .  U.  8.  ild.«.tt. 
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entangle  one's  self  in  the  innumerable  errors  that  human 
&ncj  has  produced  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  to  suspend  one's 
persuasion  than  to  intermeddle  with  these  wrangling  and 
seditious  divisions:  "What  shall  I  choose?"  "What  70a 
please,  provided  you  will  choose."  *  A  very  foolish  answer ; 
but  such  a  one,  nevertheless,  as  all  dogmatism  seems  to  point 
at,  and  by  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
we  are  ignorant  of. 

Take  the  most  eminent  side,  that  of  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion ;  it  will  never  be  so  sure  that  you  shall  not  be  forced  to 
attack  and  contend  with  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  adversa- 
ries to  defend  it  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  out  of  this  hurly- 
burly  ?  You  are  permitted  to  embrace  Aristotle's  opinions 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  as  much  zeal  as  your 
honour  and  life,  and  to  give  the  lie  to  Plato  thereupon,  and 
shall  they  be  interdicted  to  doubt  him  ?  If  it  be  lawful  for 
Pansetius  ^  to  maintain  his  opinion  about  augury,  dreams,  ora- 
cles, vaticinations,  of  which  the  Stoics  made  no  doubt  at  all ; 
why  may  not  a  wise  man  dare  to  do  the  same  in  all  things 
that  he  dared  to  do  in  those  he  had  learned  of  his  masters, 
established  by  the  common  consent  of  the  school,  whereof  he 
is  a  professor  and  a  member  ?  If  it  be  a  child  that  judges, 
he  knows  not  what  it  is  ;  if  a  wise  man,  he  is  prepossessed. 
They  have  reserved  for  themselves  a  marvellous  advantage 
in  battle,  having  eased  themselves  of  the  care  of  defence.  If 
you  strike  them,  they  care  not,  provided  they  strike  too,  and 
they  turn  every  thing  to  their  own  use.  If  they  overcome, 
your  argument  is  lame ;  if  you,  theirs ;  if  they  fall  shorty 
they  verify  ignorance ;  if  you  fall  short,  you  do  it ;  if  they 
prove  that  nothing  is  known,  'tis  well ;  if  they  cannot  prove 
it,  'tis  also  well :  Ut  quum  in  eadem  re  paria  conirariu  in 
partihus  momenta  inveniimtury  facilius  ah  uiraqus  parte  assert 
tio  sustineatur :  *  "  That  when  like  sentiments  happen  pro  and 
con  in  the  same  thing,  the  assent  may  on  both  sides  be  more 

1  Oleero,  Aead.  M.  83. 

*  Montaigne  contlnaea  to  quotB  Oloero,  *  Cloero,  Acad,  L  IE. 
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eaailj  suspended."  And  they  make  aooonnt  to  find  out^  with 
much  greater  facility,  why  a  thing  is  false,  than  why  'tis  true ; 
that  which  is  not,  than  that  which  is ;  and  what  they  do  not 
belieye,  than  what  they  do.     Their  way  of  ^  __, 

,  '*  ,    ,  ''  The  common  ttyto 

speaking  is :  ^  I  assert  nothing ;  it  is  no  more  of  the  Pynhoni- 
80  than  so,  or  than  neither  one  nor  t'other ;  I 
understand  it  not  Appearances  are  everywhere  equal ;  the 
law  of  speaking,  pro  or  ccm,  is  the  same.  Nothing  seems 
true,  that  may  not  seem  false."  Their  sacramental  word  is 
Mx*^,  that  is  to  say,  ''  I  hold,  I  stir  not"  This  is  the  burden 
of  their  song,  and  others  of  like  stufil  The  effect  of  which 
is  a  pure,  entire,  perfect,  and  absolute  suspension  of  judg- 
ment They  make  use  of  their  reason  to  inquire  and  debate, 
but  not  to  fix  and  determine.  Whoever  shall  imagine  a  per- 
petual confession  of  ignorance,  a  judgment  without  bias,  pro- 
pension,  or  inclination,  upon  any  occasion  whatever,  conceives 
a  true  idea  of  Pyrrhonism.  I  express  this  fancy  as  well  as 
I  can,  by  reason  that  many  find  it  hard  to  conceive,  and  the 
authors  themselves  represent  it  a  little  variously  and  ob- 
scurely. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  actions  of  life,  they  are  in  this  of 
the  common  fashion.  They  yield  and  give  up  Their  mannw  u 
themselves  to  their  natural  inclinations,^  to  the  ^^' 
power  and  impulse  of  passions,  to  the  constitution  of  laws 
and  customs,  and  to  the  tradition  of  arts  'r  Non  enim  na$ 
Deus  ista  scire^  sed  tarUummodo  tUi,  voltUt.*  '<  For  Grod  would 
not  have  us  know,  but  only  use  those  things."  They  suffer 
their  ordinary  actions  to  be  guided  by  those  things,  without 
any  dispute  or  judgment  For  which  reason  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  what  is  said  of  Pyrrho,  by  those  •  who  represent  him 
heavy  and  immovable,  leading  a  kind  of  savage  and  unso- 
ciable life,  standing  the  jostle  of  carts,  going  upon  the 'edge 
of  precipices,  and  refusing  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
laws.  This  is  to  enhance  upon  his  discipline;  he  would 
never  make  himself  a  stock  or  a  stone,  he  would  show  him- 

1 8o  Sextos  Bmplrlciu  deolMet  expren-       t  Cioero,  d4  Dtrtn.  i.  18. 
^,  ftod  in  to  many  words.  Fjfrrh,  Hypot.       >  Laertiai,  Lndan,  Aoloi  Gelllns,  aod 
L  e.  8.  others. 
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self  a  living  man,  discoursing,  reasoning,  enjoying  all  reason- 
able  conveniences  and  pleasures,  employing  and  making  use 
of  all  his  corporal  and  spiritual  faculties  in  rule  and  reason. 
The  fantastic,  imaginary,  and  false  privileges  that  man  had 
usurped  of  lording  it,  ordaining,  and  establishing,  he  has 
^^  utterly  quitted  and  renounced.     Yet  there  is 

dafeermiiMd  in  lUb  no  scct  but  is  constrained  to  permit  her  sage  to 

by  ftppMnmoot. 

follow  several  things  not  comprehended,  per- 
ceived, or  consented  to,  if  he  means  to  live.  And  if  he  goes 
to  sea,  he  follows  that  design,  not  knowing  whether  his  voy- 
age shall  be  successful  or  no ;  and  only  insists  upon  the  tight- 
ness of  the  vessel,  the  experience  of  the  pilot,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  season,  and  such  probable  circumstances; 
after  which  he  is  bound  to  go,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  gov- 
erned by  appearances,  provided  there  be  no  express  and  man- 
ifest contrariety  in  them.  He  has  a  body,  he  has  a  soul ;  the 
senses  push  them,  the  mind  spurs  them  on.  And  although 
he  does  not  find  in  himself  this  proper  and  singular  sign  of 
judging,  and  that  he  perceives  that  he  ought  not  to  engage 
his  consent,  considering  that  there  may  be  some  false,  equal 
to  these  true  appearances,  yet  does  he  not,  for  all  that,  fail  of 
carrying  on  the  offices  of  his  life  with  great  liberty  and  con- 
venience. How  many  arts  are  there  that  profess  to  consist 
more  in  coi\jecture  than  knowledge ;  that  decide  not  on  true  and 
false,  and  only  follow  that  which  seems  so !  There  are,  say  they, 
true  and  false,  and  we  have  in  us  wherewith  to  seek  it ;  but 
not  to  make  it  stay  when  we  touch  it  We  are  much  more 
prudent,  in  letting  ourselves  be  regulated  by  the  order  of  the 
world,  without  inquiry.  A  soul  dear  fix)m  prejudice  has  a 
marvellous  advance  towards  tranquillity  and  repose.  Men 
that  judge  and  control  their  judges,  do  never  duly  submit  to 
them. 

How  much  more  docile  and  easy  to  be  governed,  both  by 
What  minda  are  the  laws  of  religion  and  civil  polity,  are  simple 
ffubmittoreUgion,  and  mcunous  mmds,  than  those  over-vigilant 

and  ih6  mlM  of         •  1  >i«       >ii    I  •  i*    f    •  ^ 

goTwnment.        wits,  that  will  Still  bc  prating  of  divme  ana 
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human  causes  I  There  is  nothing  in  human  invention 
that  carries  so  great  a  show  of  likelihood  and  utility  as 
this;  this  presents  man,  naked  and  empty,  confessiog  his 
natural  weakness,  fit  to  receiye  some  foreign  force  from 
above,  un^imished  of  human,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  re- 
ceive into  him  the  divine  knowledge,  making  nought  of  his 
own  ju^ment,  to  give  more  room  to  faith ;  neither  disbeliev- 
ing nor  establishing  any  dogma  against  conmion  observances ; 
humble,  obedient,  disciplinable,  and  studious ;  a  sworn  enemy 
of  heresy;  and  consequently  freeing  himself  frt)m  vain  and 
irreligious  opinions,  introduced  by  false  sects.  Tis  a  blank 
paper  prepared  to  receive  such  forms  fit)m  the  finger  of  God 
as  he  shall  please  to  write  upon  it.  The  more  we  resign  and 
commit  ourselves  to  God,  and  the  more  we  renounce  our- 
selves, of  the  greater  value  we  are.  *^  Take  in  good  part,** 
says  Ecdesiastes,  "  the  things  that  present  themselves  to  thee, 
as  they  seem  and  taste  frt)m  hand  to  mouth ;  the  rest  is  out 
of  thy  knowledge."  ^  Dominm  novit  cogttoHones  hominum^ 
quomiam  vana  sunt :  ^  The  Lord  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men, 
that  they  are  but  vanity."  * 

Thus  we  see  that  of  the  three  general  sects  of  philosophy, 
two  make  open  profession  of  doubt  and  ignorance;  and  in 
that  of  the  Dogmatists,  which  is  the  third,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  pro^nion  of  the 
only  assume  this  face  of  confidence  and  assur-  ^^**°******"- 
ance  that  they  may  produce  the  better  effect ;  they  have  not 
so  much  thought  to  establish  any  certainty  for  us,  as  to  show 
us  how  £u*  they  have  proceeded  in  their  search  of  truth : 
Quean  docH  Jingunt  magis  quam  ndnmt :  ■    "  Which  the 
learned  rather  feign  than  know."    Tuneeus,  being  to  instruct 
Socrates  in  what  he  knew  of  the  gods,  the  world,  and  men, 
proposes  to  speak  to  him  as  a  man  to  a  man ;  and  that  it  is 
sufficient,  if  his  reasons  are  probable  as  those  of  another ;  for 
that  exact  reasons  were  neither  in  his  nor  any  other  mortal 
hand ;  which  one  of  his  followers  has  thus  imitated :  Vi  p<h 

iffl.22.  iPnlm,zeiT.U.  sPtolo,  2V»umii. 

VOL.  n.  U 
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ieroy  expltcaho :  nisc  tamen^  vt  Pytkiw  Apollo,  ceria  vt  wtA  et 
fxa  qua  dixero ;  ndy  tU  homunculuSy  probahiUa  cot^'ecturd 
9Bquen$ ;  ^  "  I  will,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  explain ;  asfl&rmingy 
yet  not  as  the  Pythian  orade,  that  what  I  say  is  fixed  aad 
certain,  but  like  a  mere  man,  that  follows  probabilities  by 
conjecture."  And  this,  up<Hi  the  natural  and  common  subject 
of  the  contempt  of  death ;  he  has  elsewhere  translated  £pom 
the  very  words  of  Plato :  Si  forte,  de  Deorum  naturd  oriuque 
mundi  dtsterentes,  mitms  id  quod  habemus  in  animo  consequi^ 
mur,  haud  erii  mirum  ;  ttquum  est  enim  tneminisse,  et  me,  qui 
disseram,  hominem  esse,  et  vos,  qui  judicetis,  ut,  si  probabiKa 
dicentur,  nihil  uUra  requircUis^  ^J£  perchance,  when  we 
discourse  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  worlcPs  original,  we 
cannot  do  it  as  we  desire,  it  will  be  no  great  wonder.  For  it 
is  just  you  should  remember  that  both  I  who  speak  and  you 
who  are  to  judge,  are  men ;  so  that  if  probable  things  are  dcdiv- 
ered,  you  shall  require  and  expect  no  more."  Aristotle  ordi- 
narily heaps  up  a  great  number  of  other  men's  opinions  and 
beliefs,  to  compare  them  with  his  own,  and  to  let  us  see  how 
much  he  has  gone  beyond  them,  and  how  much  nearer  he 
approaches  to  the  likelihood  of  truth ;  for  truth  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  authority  and  testimony  of  others;  which 
made  Epicurus  religioudy  avoid  quoting  them  in  his  writ- 
ings. This  is  the  prince  of  all  dogmatists,  and  yet  we  are 
told  by  him  that  the  more  we  know  the  more  we  have  room 
for  doubt*  In  earnest,  we  sometimes  see  him  shroud  and 
muffle  up  himself  in  so  thick  and  so  inextricable  an  obscurity 
that  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  his  advice ;  it  is,  in  efiect^ 
a  Pyrrhonism  under  a  resolutive  form.  Hear  Cicero's  pro- 
testation, who  expounds  to  us  another's  fancy  by  his  own : 
Qui  requirunt  quid  de  qudque  re  ipsi  sentiamus,  cvriosius  id 
fctdunt  quam  necesse  est. .  .  Bisec  inphilosopkid  ratio,  contra 
omnia  disserendi,  nuUamque  rem  aperti  judicandi,  pro/eeta 

1  Cloero,  Tuse.  Qiuu.  I.  9.  tur  dubia.    This  is  a  sayiDg,  not  of  Aris- 

Sdoero,  Trwukxtion  of  tht  Timamt^  totto,  butof  iBneatSyMiu,  wfaoY 

©•••^  ,   .  Pope,  und«r  the  Utle  of  Plus  n. 
•  qfdthma  novu^  turn  rnqjora  stquwt' 
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a  SocraUy  repetita  ah  Arcesila,  confirmcUa  a  Cameade,  u$qu6 

ad  nostram  viget  cstatenu Hi  stantcs,  qui  omnihm 

veris  falsa  qtuedam  adjuncta  esse  dicamus,  tarUd  sitmlititdine, 
tU  in  iis  nuUa  insit  eerie  judicandi  et  assentiendi  Tiota} 
"They  who  desire  to  know  what  we  think  of  every  thing  are 
therein  more  inquisitive  than  is  necessary.  This  practice  in 
philosophy  of  disputing  against  every  thing,  and  of  absolutely 
concluding  nothing,  begun  by  Socrates,  repeated  by  Arcesi- 
laus,  and  confirmed  .by  Cameades^  has  continued  in  use  even 
to  our  own  times.  We  are  they  who  declare  that  there  is  so 
great  a  mixture  of  things  false  amongst  all  that  are  true,  and 
they  so  resemble  one  another,  that  there  can  be  in  them  no 
certain  mark  to  direct  us  either  to  judge  or  assent"  Why 
hath  not  Aristotle  only,  but  most  of  the  philosophers,  affected 
difficulty,  if  not  to  set  a  greater  value  upon  the  vanity  of  the 
subject,  and  amuse  the  curiosity  of  our  minds  by  giving  them 
this  hollow  and  fleshless  bone  to  pick  ?  Clitomachus  affirmed 
"That  he  could  never  discover  by  Cameades's  writings  what 
opinion  he  was  of/'  ^    This  was  it  that  made  Epicurus  affect 


1  doeto,  d»  Nat.  Dear.  I.  6. 

■  Montaiffiie  (remarks  BIr.  Coeto)  has 
•nppoMd  VbiB  to  be  the  meaning  of  Cice- 
ro, whooe  wordfl  are  theee :  **  The  opin- 
ion of  which  Galliphon  Oameades  so 
stadfonsly  defended  that  he  eren  seemed 
to  approre  of  it,  although  Olitomaehns 
■Armed  that  he  nerer  conld  nnderstand 
what  was  approved  bj  Oameades." — 
JcaeLQtuBSt.  x.  45.  Bat  this  Is  not  say- 
ing '*  That  OUtomachiis  asserted  that,  bj 
the  writings  of  Cameades,  he  could  never 
dtoeorer  his  opinion."  The  dispute  is 
not  what  were  the  opinions  of  Carneades 
In  the  general,  but  what  be  used  to  say 
in  defenee  of  (^dUphon's  private  opinion 
cOBceming  what  constitotes  man^s  chief 
good.  Forasmuch  as  Oameadee  was  an 
Aeademldan,  he  could  not  advance  any 
thing  positive  or  clearly  decisive  upon 
this  Important  question,  which  was  the 
xeason  that  CUtomaohns  never  could 
understand  what  was  the  opinion  of  Oar- 
neades  in  this  matter.  Galliphon  made 
the  chief  good  consist  in  pleasure  and 
virtue  both  together,  which,  says  Cicero, 
Oameades  also  was  not  willing  to  contra- 
diet,  "  not  that  he  approved  ft.  but  that 
he  might  oppose  the  Stdcs;  not  to  decide 
«he  tUng,  but  to  embarrass  the  Stoics." 


—Aead.  QtUBSt.  iv.  42.  In  this  sam* 
book  Cicero  explains  to  us  several  of  Gar- 
neades's  opinions;  and,  what  Is  very  re- 
markable, he  only  doee  it  as  they  are  set 
forth  by  Clitomachus.  "  Having,"  says 
he,  ''explained  all  that  Carneades  saya 
upon  this  subject,  all  those  opinions  of 
Antiochus  (the  Stoic)  will  fUl  to  the 
ground.  But,  for  Ibar  lest  I  should  be 
suspected  of  making  him  sav  what  I 
tiiink,  I  shall  deliver  nothing  but  what 
I  coUect  ttom  Clitomachus,  who  passed 
his  lift  with  Carneades  till  he  was  an  old 
man,  and,  being  a  Carthaginian,  was  a 
man  of  great  penetration,  very  studious, 
moreover,  and  very  exact."  Aead.  Quasi. 
iv.  81.  '*■  I  have,"  says  Cicero,  '<  a  littia 
before  explained  to  you.  from  the  words 
of  CUtomaohns,  in  what  swise  Carneades 
declared  these  matters."  These  very 
tilings  Cicero  repeats  afterwards,  where 
he  transcribes  them  ttcim  a  book  which 
Clitomachus  had  composed  and  addressed 
to  the  poet  Ludlius.  After  this,  how 
conld  Cicero  m^e  Clitomachus  say  that, 
by  the  writings  of  Cameades  in  general, 
he  oould  never  discover  what  were  his 
sentiments?  The  truth  is  that  Clitoma* 
chua  had  not  read  the  writings  of  Car- 
neades; ftnr,  except  some  letters  that  tai 
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to  be  abstruse,  and  that  procured  Heraditus  tbe  epithet  of 
pKoreivbc}  Difficulty  is  a  coin  the  learned  make  use  of,  like 
jugglers,  to  conceal  the  vanity  of  their  art,  and  which  human 
Mttishness  easily  takes  fo^  current  pay. 

Cliinis,  ob  obtonram  liDgoam,  magis  inter  izuuiM  .  .  . 
OnmU  enim  stolidl  magifl  admirantur  amantque 
InTenis  qum  sob  yerbis  latitantia  cemnnt* 

«  Bombast  and  riddle  best  do  puppies  please, 
For  fools  admire  and  love  such  things  as  these; 
And  a  duU  quibble,  wrapt  in  dubious  phrase, 
Up  to  the  height  doth  their  wise  wonder  raise." 

Cicero '  reprehends  some  of  his  friends  for  giving  more  of 
their  time  to  the  study  of  astrology,  logic,  and  geometry,  than 
Ths  liberal  arts  *bey  were  really  worth ;  saying  that  they  were 
S^^SS^  by  these  diverted  from  the  duties  of  life,  and 
pbiioMph«ri.  fpQjj^  more  profitable  and  proper  studies.  The 
Cyrenaick  philosophers,  in  like  manner,  despised  physics  and 
logic*  Zeno,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  books  of  the  com- 
monwealth, declared  all  the  liberal  arts  of  no  use.*  Chry- 
sippus  said  ^  That  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  writ,  con- 
oeming  logic,  they  had  only  done  in  sport,  and  by  way  of 
exercise ; "  and  could  not  believe  that  they  spoke  in  earnest 
of  so  vain  a  thing.  Plutarch  says  the  same  of  metaphysics.* 
And  Epicurus  would  have  said  as  much  of  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar, poetry,  mathematics,  and,  natural  philosophy  excepted, 
of  all  the  sciences ;  and  Socrates  of  them  all,  excepting  that 
which  treats  of  manners  and  of  life.  Whatever  any  one  re- 
quired to  be  instructed  in,  by  him,  he  would  ever,  in  the  first 
place,  demand  an  account  of  the  conditions  of  Ms  life  present 
and  past,  which  he  examined  and  judged,  esteeming  all  other 

wrote  to  Ananthes,  King  of  Oappadooia,       i  O6«etir0.    (Hoero,  d»  Fm  U.  6. 
wfakh  ran  in  his  name,  the  rest  of  his       •  Lncret.  i.  640. 
«ptnions,  as  DIogenee  Laertlos  says  ex-       *  Dt  Offic.  1.  6. 


KMly,  were  pieeeiTod  in  the  books  of  «  Leeruos,  il.  92. 

disdplef.— Jm  yut  Cameadit.    The  •  Id.  in  Fiia. 

■■me  historian  tells  OS  that  Olitomaohus,  •  Plntsroh.    ContradiaioHsqftktStaU 

irho  composed  above  400  Tolnmes.  ap-  PhilosopkerSf  where,  however,  Ohxyito- 

feUed  himself  abore  all  things  to  lUus-  pas  says  Just  the  oontrszy  to  what  H 

tntettwaentlmentBorOameades,  whom  here  attributed  to  him. 
iMSueoeeded. 
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learning  subsequent  to  that  and  supemumerar  j :  Parum  mt« 
hi  placecmt  e<B  UttercB  qtue  ad  virtutem  doctoribus  nihil  pro* 
fuerunt.^  '^  That  learning  is  in  small  repute  with  me  which 
nothing  profited  the  teachers  themselves  to  virtue."  Most  of 
the  arts  have  been  in  like  manner  decried  by  the  same 
knowledge ;  but  they  did  not  consider  that  it  was  from  the 
purpose  to  exercise  their  wits  in  those  very  matters  wherein 
there  was  no  solid  advantage. 

As  to  the  rest,  some  have  looked  upon  Plato  as  a  dogma- 
tist, others  as  a  doubter,  others  in  some  things  the  one,  and  in 
other  things  the  other.  Socrates,  the  conductor  of  his  dia- 
logues, is  eternally  upon  questions  and  stirring  up  disputes, 
never  determining,  never  satisfying,  and  professes  to  have  no 
other  science  but  that  of  opposing  himself.  Homer,  their 
author,  has  equally  laid  the  foimdations  of  all  the  sects  of 
philosophy,  to  show  how  indifferent  it  was  which  way  we 
should  choose.  Tis  said  that  ten  several  sedts  sprung  from 
Plato ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  never  did  any  instruction  halt  and 
stumble,  if  his  does  not. 

Socrates  said  that  midwives,^  in  taking  upon  them  tlie 
trade  of  helping  others  to  bring  forth,  left  the  trade  of 
bringing  forth  themselves ;  and  that ,  by  the  title  of  a  wise 
man  or  sage,  which  the  gods  had  conferred  upon  him,  he 
was  disabled,  in  his  virile  and  mental  love,  of  the  faculty 
of  bringing  forth,  contenting  himself  to  help  and  assist  those 
that  could ;  to  open  their  nature,  anoint  the  passes,  and  facil- 
itate their  birth;  to  judge  of  the  infant,  baptize,  nourish, 
fortify,  swath,  and  circumcise  it,  exercising  and  employing 
his  understanding  in  the  perils  and  fortunes  of  others. 

It  is  so  with  the  most  part  of  this  third  sort  of  authors,  ae 
the  ancients  have  observed  in  the  writings  of  Anaxagoras, 
Democritus,  Parmenides,  Xenophanes,  and  others.  They 
nave  a  way  of  writing,  doubtful  in  substance  and  design, 
raUier  inquiring  than  teaching,  though  they  mix  their  style 

I  SaUnsi.  BeO.  Jug.  o.  86,  where  the  'In  Vrench,  Mffw/<fnm«t.— See  Plato 
t«zt  li  eomewfafti  diffacent.  ThtaUtus. 
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with  some  dogmatical  periods.  Is  not  the  same  thing  seen 
in  Seneca  and  Plutarch?  How  many  contradictions  are 
there  to  be  found  if  a  man  pry  narrowly  into  them  1  So 
many  that  the  reconciling  lawyers  ought  first  to  reconcfle 
them  every  one  to  themselves.  Plato  seems  to  have  affected 
this  method  of  philosophizing  in  dialogues ;  to  the  end  that 
he  might  with  greater  decency,  from  several  mouths,  deliver 
the  diversity  and  variety  of  his  own  fencies.  It  is  as  well  to 
treat  variously  of  things  as  to  treat  of  them  conformably,  and 
better,  that  is  to  say,  more  copiously  and  with  greater  profit 
Let  us  take  example  from  ourselves :  judgments  are  the  ut- 
most point  of  all  dogmatical  and  determinative  speaking; 
and  yet  those  arrets  that  our  parliaments  give  the  people, 
the  most  exemplary  of  them,  and  those  most  proper  to  nour- 
ish in  them  the  reverence  due  to  that  dignity,  principally 
through  the  sufficiency  of  the  persons  acting,  derive  their 
beauty  not  so  much  frt)m  the  conclusion,  which  with  them  is 
quotidian  and  common  to  every  judge,  as  from  the  dispute 
and  heat  of  divers  and  contrary  arguments  that  the  matter 
of  law  and  equity  will  permit.  And  the  largest  field  for 
reprehension  that  some  philosophers  have  against  others  is 
drawn  frt>m  the  diversities  and  contradictions  wherein  every 
one  of  them  finds  himself  perplexed,  either  on  purpose  to 
show  the  vacillation  of  the  human  mind  concerning  every 
thing,  or  ignorantly  compelled  by  the  volubility  and  incom- 
prehensibility of  all  matter ;  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
maxim — ^  In  a  slippery  and  sliding  place  let  us  suspend  our 
belief; "  for,  as  Euripides  says, — 

^  Qod*8  yarions  works  perplex  the  thoughts  of  men."  ^ 

Like  that  which  Empedodes,  as  if  transported  with  a' divine 
fury,  and  compelled  by  truth,  often  strewed  here  and  there 
m  his  writings :  "  No,  no,  we  feel  nothing,  we  see  nothing ; 
all  things  are  concealed  from  us ;  there  ia  not  one  thing  of 
which  we  can  positively  say  what  it  is ; "  *  according  to  the 

1  Plntaioh,  0/  the  OraeUi  that  haw  •  CIcaro,  Qnmst.  Aead,  Ir.  6. 
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divine  saying :  Cogiiaiume*  martaUttm  Urmday  et  ineerke  atU 
itwerUianes  nostra  et  pratndenttcB^  ^  For  the  thoi^hts  cl 
mortal  men  are  doubtful ;  and  our  devices  are  but  uncertain.'^ 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  strange  if  men,  despairing  to  overtake 
what  they  hunt  after,  have  not  however  lost  the  i^easure  of 
the  ohase ;  study  being  of  itself  so  pleasant  an  The  leaioh  or 
employment ;  and  so  pleasant  that  amongst  the  ^^Sie^cvpa- 
pleasures,  the  Stoics  forbid  that  also  which  pro-  ^^' 
ceeds  from  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  wiU  have  it  curbed,  and 
find  a  kind  of  intemperance  in  too  much  knowledge. 

Democritus  having  eaten  figs  '  at  his  table  that  tasted  of 
honey,  fell  presently  to  considering  with  himself  whence  they 
should  derive  this  unusual  sweetness ;  and  to  be  satisfied  in 
it,  was  about  to  rise  from  the  table  to  see  the  place  whenoe 
the  figs  had  been  gathered ;  which  his  maid  observing,  and 
having  understood  the  cause,  ranilingly  told  him  that  ^^he 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  for  she  had  put  them 
into  a  vessel  in  which  there  had  been  honey.*  He  waa 
vexed  at  this  discovery,  and  that  she  had  deprived  him  of 
the  occasion  of  this  inquiry,  and  robbed  his  curiosily  of  mait- 
ter  to  worit  upon :  **  Go  thy  way,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  done 
me  an  injury ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  will  seek  outthe  cause  as 
if  it  were  natural ;  **  and  would  willingly  have  found  out  some 
true  reason  for  a  fiiJse  and  imaginary  ^ect.  This  story  of  a 
fiunous  and  great  philosopher  very  clearly  represents  to  us 
that  studious  passicm  that  puts  us  upon  the  pursuit  of  thingSy 
of  the  acquisition  ci  which  we  despair.  Plutardi  gives  a 
like  example  ci  some  one  who  would  not  be  satisfied  in  that 
whereof  he  was  in  doubt,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  pleasure 
of  inquiring  into  it ;  like  the  other  who  would  not  that  his 
physician  should  allay  the  thirst  of  his  fever,  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  pleasure  of  quenching  it  by  drinking.  Saiitu  ui 
nipervacua  cUscere,  qtiam  rdkU}    **  'Tis  better  to  learn  more 

1  Witdom^  ix.  14.  tninfllAted  it,  eopylng  aftar  AiQ70«  laA 

<  TlM  word  In  Platareh  ( Table  TaXk^  Xylander. 

Book  i.  qiMe.  10)  1b  aUvov,  »  enoamber,  *  Seneoft,  Bpiti,  88. 
Uki  not  avKfJv,  a  flg,  m  Montaigne  has 
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than  necessary  than  nothing  at  alL"  As  in  all  sorts  of  feed* 
ing,  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  very  often  single  and  alone,  and 
that  what  we  take,  which  is  acceptable  to  the  palate,  is  not 
always  nourishing  or  wholesome ;  so  that  which  our  minds 
extract  from  science  does  not  cease  to  be  pleasant^  though 
there  be  nothing  in  it  either  nutritive  or  healihfuL  Thus 
they  say :  "  The  consideration  of  nature  is  a  diet  proper  for 
our  minds,  it  raises  and  elevates  us,  makes  us  disdain  low  and 
terrestrial  things,  by  comparing  them  with  those  that  are 
celestial  and  high.  The  mere  inquisition  into  great  and 
occult  things  is  very  pleasant,  even  to  those  who  acquire  no 
other  benefit  than  the  reverence  and  fear  of  judging  it." 
This  is  what  they  profess.^  The  vain  image  of  this  sickly 
curiosity  is  yet  more  manifest  in  this  other  example  which 
they  so  often  urge.  ^Eudoxus  wished  and  begged  of  the 
gods  that  he  might  once  see  the  sun  near  at  hand,  to  comr 
prehend  the  form,  greatness,  and  beauty  of  it ;  even  though 
he  should  thereby  be  immediately  burned.'' '  He  would  at 
the  price  of  his  life  purchase  a  knowledge,  of  whidi  the  use 
and  possession  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  from  him ; 
and  for  this  sudden  and  vanishing  knowledge  lose  all  the 
other  knowledge  he  had  in  present,  or  might  afterwards  have 
acquired. 

I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  that  Epicurus,  Plato,  and 
Theatomaof  Epi.  I'yt^ras,  have  given  us  their  atoms,  ideas, 
evos.  the  idaaa  and  numbers,  for  current  pay.  They  were  too 
iMn  of  PjthAgo-  wise  to  estalmsh  their  articles  of  ftuth  upon 
th^  were  ad-  things  SO  disputable  and  uncertain.  But  in 
that  obscurity  and  ignorance  in  whi(^  the 
world  then  was,  every  one  of  these  great  men  ^ideavoured 
to  present  some  kind  of  image  or  refiedion  of  light,  and 
worked  their  brains  for  inventions  that  might  have  a  pleasant 
and  subtle  appearance ;  provided  that,  though  ftdse,  they 

1  Oleero,  Acad.  U.  41.     Seneoa,  Nat,  rus.     See  also  LeertluB  In  the  Idfk  of 

Qmw*  i-  Eudoxus,  who  was  a  oelebiated  Pytli*< 

•  Plutaieh.  T%at  won  etumot  Kv€  joy-  gorean,  eontenporanr  irtth  Plato. 
MMJf  tuxordntg  to  th§  doctriM  of  J^ricM- 
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Bdglit  make  good  their  ground  against  those  that  would 
expose  theuL  Vhicuique  tsta  pro  ingenio  ji'ngwnJbwr^  non  ex 
tcUntuB  vi}  ^  These  things  every  one  fancies  according  to 
Us  wit,  and  not  bj  any  power  of  knowledge." 

One  of  the  ancients,  who  was  reproached,  "That  he  pro- 
fessed philosophy,  of  which  he  nevertheless  in  what  is  tma  nhi- 
his  own  judgpnent  made  no  great  account,"  SlE^phSS?^ 
made  answer,  "  That  this  was  truly  to  philos-  |?^JiJo^25^ 
ophize."  They  wished  to  consider  all,  to  bal-  **"  ^»^- 
ance  every  thing,  and  found  that  an  employment  well  suited 
to  our  natural  curiosity.  Some  things  they  wrote  for  the 
benefit  of  public  society,  as  their  religions;  and. for  that 
consideration  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they  should  not 
examine  public  opinions  to  the  quick,  that  they  might  not 
disturb  the  common  obedience  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country. 

Plato  treats  of  this  mystery  with  a  raillery  manifest 
enough ;  for  where  he  writte  according  to  his  own  method 
he  gives  no  certain  rule.  When  he  plays  the  legislator  he 
borrows  a  magisterial  and  positive  style,  and  boldly  there 
foists  in  his  most  fantastic  inventions,  as  fit  to  persuade  the 
vulgar,  as  impossible  to  be  believed  by  himself;  knowing 
veiy  well  how  fit  we  are  to  receive  all  sorts  of  impressions, 
especially  the  most  immoderate  and  preposterous ;  and  yet, 
in  his  Law$i  he  takes  singular  care  that  nothing  be  sung  in 
public  but  poetry,  ^  which  the  fiction  and  fisibulous  relations 
tend  to  some  advantageous  end ;  it  being  so  easy  to  imprint 
all  sorts  of  phantasms  in  human  minds,  that  it  were  injustice 
not  to  feed  them  rather  with  profitable  untruths  than  with 
untruths  that  are  unprofitable  and  hurtfuL  He  says  very 
roundly,  in  his  RepuhUcy^  "  That  it  is  often  necessary,  for  the 
benefit  of  men,  to  deceive  them."  It  is  very  easy  to  distin- 
guish that  some  of  the  sects  have  more  followed  truth,  and 
Uie  others  utility,  by  which  the  last  have  gained  their  repu- 
tation,   lis  the  misery  of  our  condition  that  often  that  which 

1 M.  Senee*,  Swuor,  4  t  Book  t. 
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presents  itself  to  our  ima^natioii  for  the  truest  does  not  Bp* 
pear  the  most  useful  to  life.  The  boldest  sects,  as  the  £^« 
curean,  Pyrrhoniao,  and  the  new  Academic,  are  yet  eoa- 
strained  to  submit  to  the  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the 
account 

There  are  other  subjects  that  they  have  tumbled  and  tossed 
about,  some  to  the  right  and  others  to  the  lefi,  every  one  en- 
deavouring, ri^t  or  wrong,  to  give  them  some  kind  of  colour ; 
for,  having  found  nothing  so  abstruse  that  they  would  not 
venture  to  speak  of,  they  are  very  <^l^  forced  to  forge  weak 
and  ridiculous  conjectures ;  not  that  they  themselves  lo(^ed 
upon  them  as  any  foundation,  or.  establishing  any  oertam 
truth,  but  merely  for  exerciBe.  JNhn  tarn  id  semisse  quod 
dicererU,  quam  exercere  ingerda  matericR  diffiadtaU  videtUur 
vokdsse,  ^  Tliey  seem  not  so  mudi  themselves  to  have  be- 
lieved what  they  said,  as  to  have  had  a  mind  to  exercise  dieir 
wits  in  the  difficulty  of  the  matter."  And  if  we  did  not  take 
it  thus,  how  should  we  palliate  s6  great  inomstancy,  variety, 
and  vanity  of  opinions,  as  we  see  have  been  produced  by 
those  excellent  and  admirable  men  ?  As,  for  example,  what 
can  be  more  vain  than  to  ima^e,  to  guess  at  God,  by  our 
analogies  and  conjectures  ?  To  direct  and  govern  him  and 
the  world  by  our  capacities  and  our  laws?  And  to  serve 
ourselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  divinity,  with  what  small 
portion  of  capacity  he  has  been  pleased  to  impart  to  our 
natural  condition ;  and  bedeiuse  we  cannot  extend  oar  si^ 
to  his  glorious  throne,  to  have  brought  him  down  to  our  cor- 
ruption and  our  miseries  ? 

Of  all  human  and  ancient  opinions  concerning  religion, 
The  most  probable  ^^^  sccms  to  me  the  most  likely  and  most 
toi" toSSSS^"*^"  excusable,  tiiat  acknowledged  God  as  an  in- 
"•^o**-  comprehensible  power,  the  original  and  jwe- 

server  of  all  things,  all  goodness,  all  perfecticm,  recexving 
and  taking  in  good  part  the  honour  and  reverence  thai 
man  paid  him,  under  what  method,  name,  or  ceremoniet 
soever* — 
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Japiter  omnipotens,  remm,  regomque,  deftrnque, 
Progenitor,  genitrixqaeJ 

"  JoTe,  the  almi^tj,  author  of  all  things, 
The  father,  mother,  of  both  gods  and  kings." 

This  zeal  has  universally  been  looked  upon  from  heaven  with 
a  gracious  eye.     All  governments  have  reaped  fruit  frcxa 
their  devoticm;  impious  men  and  actions  have  everywhere 
had  suitable  events.     Pagan  histories  acknowl-  ^^i^^  the  knowl- 
edge dignity,  order,  justice,  prodigies,  and  orar  ^^^^ 
des,  employed  for  their  profit  and  instruction  •"*•• 
in  their  fisibulous  religions ;  God,  through  his  mercy,  vouch- 
safing, by  these  temporal  benefits,  to  cherish  the  tender  prin- 
ciples of  a  kind  of  brutish  knowledge  that  natural  reascMi 
gave  them  of  him,  through  the  deceiving  images  of  their 
dreams.    Not  only  deceiving  and  fiUse,  but  impious  also  and 
injurious,  are  those  that  man  has  forged  from  his  own  inven- 
tion; and  of  all  the  religions  that  St  I^^^'^xhe  unknown 
found  in  repute  at  Athens,  that  which  they  had  Oodadoitdai 
dedicated  "  to  the  unknown  Grod**  seemed  to 
him  the  most  to  be  excused.^ 

Pythagoras  shadowed  the  truth  a  little  more  dosely,  judg- 
ing that  the  knowledge  of  this  first  cause  and  being  of  beings 
ought  to  be  indefinite,  without  limitation,  without  declaration ; 
that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  extreme  effort  of  our  imagi- 
nation towards  perfection,  every  one  amplifying  the  idea 
according  to  the  talent  of  his  capacity.  But  if  Numa 
attempted  to  conform  the  devotion  of  his  people  to  this  pro- 
ject ;  to  attach  them  to  a  religion  purely  mental,  without  any 
prefixed  object  and  material  mixture,  he  undertook  a  thing 
of  no  use ;  the  human  mind  could  never  support  itself  float- 
ing in  such  an  infinity  of  inform  thoughts ;  there  is  required 
some  certain  image  to  be  presented  according  to  its  own 
modeL  The  divine  majesty  has  thus,  in  some  sort,  suffered 
himself  to  be  circumscribed  in  corporal  limits  for  our  advan- 

i  ThMe  which  an  tb*  ttrees  of  Vale-    iham  in  hto  book,  Cb  (XtriiaU  Dn,  HL 
Hob  Bomnus  were  preeenred  from  Varro.    9, 11. 
from  whom  St.  Anguitine  has  inserted       ■  Aett  o/th$  JpostUty  xrfi.  28. 
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tage.  His  supernatural  and  celestial  sacraments  have  signs 
of  our  earthly  condition ;  his  adoration  is  hj  sensible  offices 
and  words;  for  'ds  man  that  believes  and  prays.  I  shall 
omit  the  other  arguments  upon  this  subject ;  but  a  man  would 
have  much  ado  to  make  me  believe  that  the  sight  of  our  cru- 
cifixes, that  the  picture  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  that  the 
ornaments  and  ceremonious  motions  of  our  churches,  that  the 
voices  accommodated  to  the  devotion  of  our  thoughts,  and 
that  emotion  of  the  senses,  do  not  warm  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a  religious  passion  of  very  advantageous  effect 

Of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  a  body,  as  necessity 
required  in  that  universal  blindness,  I  should,  I  fimcy,  most 
incline  to  those  who  adored  the  sun : — 

La  Lnmiire  commune, 
L*oeU  da  monde;  et  si  Dieu  an  chef  porte  des  yeolx, 
Les  rajons  da  soleil  sont  sea  yealx  radieoz, 
Qai  domient  vie  k  touts,  nous  maintiennentet  gardent, 
Et  les  faiots  des  humains  en  ce  mondc  regardent: 
Ce  beaa,  ce  grand  soleil  qui  nous  faict  lei  saisons, 
Selon  qu'il  entre  on  sort  de  ses  douze  maisons; 
Qui  remplit  Tanivers  de  ses  vertus  cognaes; 
Qai  d*an  traict  de  ses  yeolx  nous  dissipe  les  naes; 
L*esprit,  Tame  da  monde,  ardent  et  flamboyant, 
En  la  coarse  d*an  jonr  tout  le  Ciel  toamoyant; 
Plein  d^immense  grandeur,  rond,  vagabond,  et  fenne; 
Leqael  tient  dessoubs  lay  tout  le  monde  pour  terme: 
'    En  repos,  sans  repos;  oysif,  et  sans  s^joar; 
Filfl  aisn^  de  nature,  etle  p6re  du  jonr:^ 

**  The  common  light  that  equal  shines  on  all, 
DifiHised  around  the  whole  terrestrial  ball; 
And,  if  the  almighty  Baler  of  the  skies 
Has  eyes,  the  sunbeams  are  his  radiant  oyM, 
That  life  and  safety  giye  to  young  and  old. 
And  all  men*s  actions  upon  earth  behold. 
This  great,  this  beautiflQ,  the  glorious  son, 
Who  makes  their  course  the  yarled  seatont  run} 
That  with  his  virtues  fills  the  universe, 
And  with  one  glance  can  sullen  clouds  disperse; 
Earth*s  life  and  soul,  that,  flaming  in  his  sphere, 
Surroonds  the  heavens  in  one  day's  career; 

iRonssrd. 
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Immensely  great,  moving  yet  finn  and  roand, 
Who  the  whole  world  below  hns  made  hia  bomid; 
At  rest,  without  rest,  idle  without  stay, 
Nature^s  first  son,  and  father  of  the  day:  '* 

forasmuch  as,  beside  this  grandeur  and  beautj  of  his,  'tis  the 
only  piece  of  this  machine  that  we  discover  at  the  remotest 
distance  from  us;  and  by  that  means  so  litde  known  that 
they  were  pardonable  for  entering  into  so  great  admiration 
and  reyerence  of  it 

Thales,^  who  first  inquired  into  this  sort  of  matter,  be- 
lieved God  to  be  a  Spirit  that  made  all  things  of  water; 
Anazimander,  that  the  gods  were  always  dying  and  entering 
into  life  again ;  and  that  there  were  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds ;  Anaximines,  that  the  air  was  God,  that  he  was  pro- 
create and  immense,  always  moving.  Anaxagoras  the  first, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  description  and  manner  of  all  things 
were  conducted  by  the  power  and  reason  of  an  infinite  spirit 
Alcmseon  gave  divinity  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  to 
the  souL  Pythagoras  made  God  a  spirit,  spread  over  the 
nature  of  all  things,  whence  our  souls  are  extracted ;  Parme- 
nides,  a  circle  surrounding  the  heaven,  and  supporting  the 
world  by  the  ardour  of  light  Empedocles  pronounced  the 
four  elements,  of  which  all  things  are  composed,  to  be  gods ; 
Protagoras  had  nothing  to  say,  whether  they  were  or  were 
not,  or  what  they  were ;  Democritus  was  one  while  of  opin- 
ion that  the  images  and  their  circuitions  were  gods ;  another 
while,  the  nature  that  darts  out  those  images ;  and  then,  our 
science  and  intelligence.  Plato  divides  his  belief  into  sev- 
eral opinions ;  he  says,  in  his  Tinueus,  that  the  Father  of  the 
World  cannot  be  named ;  in  his  Laws,  that  men  are  not  to 
inquire  into  his  being;  and  elsewhere,  in  the  very  same 
books,  he  makes  the  world,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the  earth, 
and  our  souls,  gods ;  admitting,  moreover,  those  which  have 
been    received  by  ancient   institution    in    every  republic. 

1  TUB  IbUowIng  analysis  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  is  pxineipaUy  taken  ftom  do- 
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Xeoophon  reports  a  like  perplexity  in  Socrates's  doctrine ; 
one  while  that  men  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  form  of  Gk>d9 
and  presently  makes  him  maintain  that  the  sun  is  God,  and 
the  soul  God ;  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  then  that  there 
are  many.  Speusippus,  the  nef^ew  of  Plato,  makes  God  a 
certain  power  governing  all  things,  and  that  he  has  a  souL 
Aristotle  one  while  says  it  is  the  spirit,  and  another  the 
world;  one  while  he  gives  the  world  another  master,  and 
another  while  makes  God  the  heat  of  heaven.  Zenocrates 
makes  eight,  five  named  amongst  the  planets ;  the  sixth  com- 
posed of  all  the  fixed  stars,  as  of  so  many  members ;  the  sev* 
enth  and  eighth,  the  sun  and  moon.  Heradides  Ponticus 
does  nothing  but  float  in  his  opinion,  and  finally  deprives  God 
of  sense,  and  makes  him  shift  from  one  form  to  another,  and  at 
last  says  that  it  is  heaven  and  earth.  Theophrastus  wanders 
in  the  same  irresolution  amongst  hb  fiincies,  attributing  the 
superintendency  of  the  world  one  while  to  the  understandings 
another  while  to  heaven,  and  then  to  the  stars.  Strato  says 
that  'tis  nature,  she  having  the  power  of  generation,  aug- 
mentation, and  diminution,  without  form  and  sentiment 
Zeno  says  'tis  the  law  <^  nature,  commanding  good  and 
prdiibiting  evil ;  which  law  is  an  animal ;  and  takes  away 
the  accustomed  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  Diog^ies 
ApoUoniates,  that  'tis  air.^  Zenophanes  makes  Grod  round, 
seeing  and  hearing,  not  breathing,  and  having  nothing  in 
conmion  with  human  nature.  Aristo  thinks  the  form  of  Grod 
to  be  incomprehensible,  deprives  him  oi  sense,  and  knows  not 

1  This  word  haTinfc  been  mltprinted    tionary  at  the  wtlole  of  "  DIogeiMS  of 


age  in  the  earlier  edlttons  of  the  Essays,  Apollonia,"  infers.    '*  that  he  made  a 

the  blander  has  been  hitherto  caieftillj  whole,  or  a  eomponnd,  of  air  and  the  A- 

reteJned,  though  one  of  the  most  obrious  vine  Tirtne,  in  which,  if  air  was  the  mi^ 

^toscrlpdon.    Cioero  himself,  from  whom  ter,  the  dtrlne  Tirtne  was  die  son!  and 

Montaigne  is  quoting,  says  expressly  else-  Ibrm ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  the  air, 

where  ( D«  JV^.  Dear,  i  12).  that  "  air  animated  by  the  dirlne  yirtue,  ongfatf  ao- 

is  the  god  of  Diogenes  Appollouiates : "  cording  to  that  philosopher,  to  be  stykd 

with  lum  BfpneB  St.   Angnstin,  In  bis  Ood.   As  for  the  rest,  this  philosopher,  bj 

book  d«  Chntatt  Dei^  rlii.  2,  from  whom  ascribing  understanding  to  the  air. differed 

It  also  appears  that  this  philosopher  as-  fh>m  his  master  Anazimenes,who  thought 

scribed  sense  to  the  air,  and  that  he  called  the  air  inanimate."    Montaigne  himMlf 

It  the  matter  out  of  which  all  things  says,  ftirther  on  in  the  chapter,  *'  Bther 

were  formed,  and  that  It  was  endowed  the  infinity  of  nature  of  Anazimander, 


with  dlTine  reason,  without  which  noth-    or  the  air  of  IMogenes,  or  the  i 
lag  could  be  made.   M.  Bayle,  in  his  die-    and  symmetries  of  Pythagoras.^' 
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whether  he  be  an  animal  or  something  else ;  Cleanthes,  one 
while  supposes  it  to  be  reason,  another  while  the  world,  an- 
odier  the  soul  of  nature,  and  then  the  supreme  heat  rolling 
about,  and  environing  all.  Perseus,  Zeno's  disciple,  was  of 
opinkm  that  men  have  given  the  title  of  gods  to  such  as  have 
been  useful,  and  have  added  any  notable  advantage  to  human 
life,  and  even  to  profitable  things  themselves.  Chrjsippus 
made  a  omfused  heap  of  all  the  preceding  theories,  and 
reckons,  amongst  a  thousand  forms  of  gods  that  he  makes, 
the  men  also  that  have  been  deified.  Diagoras  and  Theo- 
dorus  flatly  denied  that  there  wereany  gods  at  alL  Epicu- 
rus makes  the  gods  shining,  transparent,  and  perfiable,  lodged 
as  betwixt  two  forts,  betwixt  two  worlds,  secure  from  blows, 
dothed  in  a  human  figure,  and  with  such  members  as  we 
have ;  which  members  are  to  them  of  no  use  : — 

Ego  Deftm  genns  esse  semper  dnxi,  et  dioam  coelitnm; 
Sed  eo8  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  homanum  genns.^ 

**  I  ever  thought  that  gods  above  there  were, 
Bat  do  not  thhik  they  care  what  men  do  here." 

Trust  to  your  philosophy,  my  masters ;  and  brag  that  you 
have  found  the  bean  in  the  cake  when  you  see  what  a  rattle 
is  here  with  so  many  philosophical  heads !  The  perplexity 
of  so  many  worldly  forms  has  gained  this  over  me,  that  man- 
ners and  opinions  contrary  to  mine  do  not  so  much  displease 
as  instruct  me ;  nor  so  much  make  me  proud  as  they  humble 
me,  in  comparing  them.  And  all  other  choice  than  what 
oomes  from  the  express  and  immediate  hand  of  Grod  seems  to 
me  a  choice  of  very  little  privilege.  The  policies  of  the 
world  are  no  less  opposite  upon  this  subject  than  the  schools, 
by  which  we  may  understand  that  fortune  itself  is  not  more 
variable  and  inconstant,  nor  more  blind  and  inconsiderate, 
than  our  reason.  The  things  that  are  most  unknown  are 
most  proper  to  be  deified ;  wherefore  to  make  gods  of  our- 
selves, as  the  ancients  did,  exceeds  the  extremest  weakness 
of  understanding.    I  would  much  rather  have  gone  along 

1  Bimiiis,  apud  Ocuo,  d»  JHvin.  il.  60. 
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with  those  who  adored  the  serpent,  the  dog,  or  the  ox ;  foras- 
much as  their  nature  and  being  is  less  known  to  us,  and  that 
we  have  more  room  to  imagine  what  we  please  of  those 
beasts,  and  to  attribute  to  them  extraordinary  Acuities.  But 
Tomakegodflof  ^0  have  made  gods  of  our  own  condition,  of 
dS«J?^JrtS55!*.*  whom  we  ought  to  know  the  imperfections; 
8^<^*  and  to  have  attributed  to  them  desire,  anger, 

revenge,  marriages,  generation,  alliances,  love,  jealousy,  our 
members  and  bones,  our  fevers  and  pleasures,  our  death  and 
obsequies ;  this  must  needs  have  proceeded  from  a  marvel- 
lous inebriety  of  the  human  understanding ; 

Qun  procnl  tuque  adeo  divino  ab  nomine  distant, 
Inque  Deiim  numero  qnn  Bint  indigna  videri;  ^ 

"  From  divine  natures  these  so  distant  are, 
Thej  are  unworthy  of  that  character.*' 

FamuBy  (BtcUeSf  vesUtuSy  omahu  noii  sunt;  genera,  eonjugioj 
eognoHaneSy  omniaque  tradvcta  ad  eimilitudinem  xmbeciJUtoh 
ti$  humarue:  nam  et  perturhaiis  animis  inductmtur  ;  accipi^ 
mu8  emm  deorttm  cupiditateSy  cegriiudineSy  xracundias ;  * 
^  Their  forms,  ages,  dothes,  and  ornaments  are  known :  their 
descents,  marriages,  and  kindred,  and  all  adapted  to  die 
similitude  of  human  weakness ;  for  they  are  represented  to 
us  with  anxious  minds,  and  we  read  of  the  lusts,  sickness, 
and  anger  of  the  gods ; "  as  having  attributed  divinity  not 
only  to  faith,  virtue,  honour,  concord,  liberty,  victory,  and 
piety ;  but  also  to  voluptuousness,  fraud,  death,  envy,  old  age, 
misery ;  to  fear,  fever,  ill  fortune,  and  other  injuries  of  our 
frail  and  transitory  life : — 

Quid  juvat  hoc,  tomplis  nostros  inducere  mores  ? 
0  cunrffi  in  terris  animss  et  coelestium  inanes ! "  * 

**  0  earth-bom  souls !  by  earUi-bom  passions  led, 
To  every  spark  of  heavenly  influence  dead  I 
Think  ye  that  what  man  values  will  inspfare 
In  minds  celestial  the  same  base  desire?  ** 

1  lioeret.  t.  128.  posed  the  lines,  and  Instltitted  imdtictta 

*  Oioero.  tU  Nat.  Dtor.  ii.  28.  for  immUten, 

•  Pets   ii.  61.    Montaigne  has  tnns- 
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Tbe  Egyptians,  witih  an  in^Nident  prudence,  interdicted, 
upon  pain  of  hanging,  that  anj  one  should  say  that  thd^ 
gods,  Serapis  and  Isis,  had  ibrmerly  been  men ;  and  yet  no 
one  was  ignorant  that  they  had  been  such ;  and  their  effigies, 
r^^Hresented  with  the  finger  upon  the  mouth,  signified,  sayB 
Yarro,^  that  mysterious  decree  to  their  priests,  to  conceal 
their  mortal  original,  as  it  must  by  neeessaiy  consequence 
cancel  aU  the  veneration  paid  to  them.  Seeing  that  man  so 
much  desired  to  equal  himself  to  God,  he  had  done  better, 
says  Cicero,'  to  haye  attracted  those  divine  conditions  to 
himself,  and  drawn  them  down  hither  below,  than  to  send  his 
oormption  and  misery  up  on  hig^ ;  but,  to  take  it  right,  he 
has  several-ways  done  both  the  one  and  the  other,  with  like 
vanity  of  opinion. 

When  philosophers  search  narro^y  into  the  hierarchy  of 
their  gods,  and  make  a  great  bustle  about  dis-  whether  \b» 
tingiiifthing  their  alliances,  offices,  ai^  power,  J^'tSoSTin 
I  cannot  believe  they  speak  as  tliey  think.  JSJ^J^^J^j^ 
When  Plato  describes  Pluto's  orchard  to  us,  gods^andof «»• 

.  .  ,        condition  of  nwn 

and  the  bodily  oonvemences  or    pains   that  in  Mother  lift. 

attend  us  aftesr  the  ruin  and  annihilation  of  our  bodies,  and 

aooommodates  them  to  the  feeling  we  have  in  this  life  :— 

Seereti  oelant  callee,  et  myrtea  circtun 

Sylva  t^git;  core  zKm  ipsA  in  morte  relinqitimt;  < 

**  In  secret  velee  and  myrtle  groves  tibej  He, 
Nor  do  cares  leave  them  even  when  they  die." 

when  Mahomet  promises  his  followers  a  Paradise  hung  with 
tapestry,  gQded  and  enamelled  with  gold  and  predous  stones, 
furnished  with  wendies  of  excelling  beauty,  rare  wines,  and 
delicate  dishes ;  it  is  easily  discerned  that  these  are  deceivers 
that  accommodate  their  promises  to  our  sensuality,  to  attract 
and  allure  us  by  hopes  and  opinions  suitable  to  our  mortal 
appetites.  And  yet  some  amongst  us  are  fidlen  into  the  like 
error,  promising  to  themselves  after  the  resurrection  a  terres* 

1  (^oted  by  Bt.  Anguitln,  d4  Ohii.  >  Tuse.  C^uat,  i.  26. 
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trial  and  temporal  life,  acoompanied  with  all  sorts  (^  worldly 
eonveniences  and  pleasures.  Can  we  belieye  ihat  Plato^  he 
who  had  such  heavenly  conceptions,  and  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Divinity  as  thence  to  derive  the  name  of 
the  Divioe  Plato,  ever  thought  that  the  poor  creature,  man, 
had  any  thing  in  him  applicable  to  that  incomprehensible 
power?  and  that  he  believed  that  the  weak  holds  we  are 
able  to  take  were  capable,  or  the  force  of  our  understanding 
sufficient,  to  participate  of  beatitude  or  eternal  pains  ?  We 
should  then  tell  him  from  human  reason :  ^  If  the  pleasures 
thou  dost  promise  us  in  the  other  life  are  of  the  same  kind 
that  I  have  ei^oyed  here  below,  this  has  nothing  in  common 
with  infinity;  though  all  my  five  natural  senses  should  be 
even  loaded  with  pleasure,  and  my  soul  fuU  of  all  the  con- 
tenUnent  it  could  hope  or  desire,  we  know  what  all  this 
amounts  to,  all  this  would  be  nothing ;  if  there  be  any  thing 
of  mine  there,  there  is  nothing  divine;  if  this  be  no  more 
than  what  may  belong  to  our  present  condition,  it  cannot  be 
of  any  value.  All  contentment  of  mortals  is  mortaL  Even 
the  knowledge  of  our  parents,  children,  and  firiends,  if  that 
can  affect  and  delight  us  in  the  other  world,  if  that  still  con- 
tinues a  satisfaction  to  us  there,  we  still  remain  in  earthly 
and  finite  conveniences.  We  cannot  as  we  ought  conceive 
the  greatness  of  these  high  and  divine  promises,  if  we  could 
in  any  sort  conceive  them ;  to  have  a  worthy  imagination  of 
them  we  must  imagine  them  unimaginable,  inexplicable,  and 
incomprehensible,  and  absolutely  another  thing  than  those  of 
our  miserable  experience.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  saith  St» 
Paul,  '^  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  that  Grod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him."*  And  if,  to  render  us  capable,  our  being  were  re- 
formed and  changed  (as  thou,  Plato,  sayest^ 

What  must  be  the  v  7       ^      -^ 

change  of  our       bv  thv  purifications),  it  ousht  to  be  so  extreme 

being  to  qnaiify  ,,         ,  ,        ,i.ti         •       •^ 

iiBft»r eternal       and  total  a  change,  that  by  physical  doctrme  n 

1 1  CoriHtkimu,  IL  9;  after  Isaiahy  Ut.  i. 
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Hector  erat  tunc  cum  bello  oertabat;  at  ille 
Tractns  ab  JEmonio  non  erat  Heotor  eqno;  ^ 

"He  Hector  was  whilst  he  could  fight,  bat  when 
I>ragg*d  hj  Achilles*  steeds,  no  Hector  then;  ** 

It  must  be  something  else  that  must  receive  these  rec(«i« 
penses: — 

Quod  matator  .  .  .  dissolvitar;  interit  ergo; 
Tnyiciontar  enim  partes,  atqoe  ordine  migrant.* 

**  Things  changed  dissolved  are,  and  therefore  die; 
Their  parts  are  mix'd,  and  from  their  order  flj." 

For  in  Pythagoras's  metempsychosis,  and  the  change  of 
habitation  that  he  imagined  in  souls,  can  we  belieye  that  the 
Hon,  in  whom  the  soul  of  Csesar  is  enclosed,  does  espouse 
GeBsar's  passions,  or  that  the  lion  is  he  ?  For  if  it  was  stiU 
Cnsar,  they  would  be  in  the  right  who,  controyerting  this 
opinion  witb  Plato,  reproach  him  that  the  son  might  be  seem 
to  ride  his  mother  transformed  into  a  mule,  and  the  like 
absurdities.  And  can  we  beUeve  that  in  the  mutations  that 
are  made  of  the  bodies  of  animals  into  others  of  the  same 
kind,  the  new  comers  are  not  other  than  their  predecessors  ? 
From  the  ashes  of  a  phoenix,  a  worm,  they  say,  is  engen- 
dered, and  from  that  another  phoenix ; '  who  can  imagine 
that  this  second  phoenix  is  no  other  than  the  first?  We  see 
our  silk-wonns,  as  it  were,  die  and  wither;  and  from  this 
withered  body  a  butterfly  is  produced ;  and  from  that  another 
worm ;  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  imagine  that  this  waa 
still  the  first!  That  which  once  has  ceased  to  be  is  no 
more: — 

Nee,  si  materiam  nostram  oollegerit  sstas 
Post  obitom,  nirsnmqae  redegerit,  at  sita  nnno  est, 
Atqne  itemm  nobis  f\ierint  data  lamina  vitss, 
Pertineat  quidqnam  tamen  ad  nos  id  qaoqae  &ctam, 
Intermpta  semel  cxmi  sit  repetentia  nostra.^ 

**  Neither  tho*  time  should  gather  and  restore 
Oar  matter  to  the  form  it  was  before, 

1  Orld,  Thst.  ffl.  11, 27.  •  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist,  z.  % 

i  Laent.  m.  756.  «  Loorvt  OL  860. 
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And  give  again  new  light  to  see  withal, 
Would  that  new  figure  ns  concern  at  all; 
Or  we  again  ever  the  same  be  seen. 
Our  being  hating  intermpted  been." 

Atxl,  Plato^  when  thoa  sajest  in  another  place  that  it  shaB 
be  the  spiritual  part  of  man  that  will  be  concerned  in  the 
fruition  of  the  recompense  of  another  life,  thou  teOest  U8  a 
thing  wherein  there  is  as  little  appearance  of  truth : — 

Sciliceti  ayolsLs  radicibns,  at  nequit  nllam 
Dispicere  ipsa  ocolus  rem,  seorsam  corpore  toto;  > 

.  **No  more  than  eyes  once  from  their  optics  torn. 
Can  ever  after  any  thing  discern ;  ** 

for,  by  this  acoount,  it  would  no  more  be  man,  nor  conse- 
qaentlj  us,  who  would  be  concerned  in  this  enjoyment;  for 
we  are  ccmiposed  of  two  principal  essential  parts,  the  s^wurm- 
tioo  of  which  is  the  death  and  ruin  of  our  being: — 

Inter  enim  jecta  est  yital  pausa,  vageqae 
Beerranmt  passim  motns  ab  sensibos  omnes;  > 

^  When  once  that  panse  of  life  is  come  between, 
'Tis  jnst  the  same  as  we  had  nerer  been; " 

we  cannot  say  that  the  man  suffers  when  the  worms  feed 
«pon  his  members,  and  that  the  earth  consumes  them : — 

Et  nihil  hoc  ad  noe,  qui  cdta  coi^jugioqae 
Ckytporis  atqiie  animss  consistinras  nniter  aptL* 

"  What^s  tiliat  to  ns?  for  we  are  only  we, 
While  soul  and  body  in  one  frame  agree.** 

Moreoyer,  upon  what  foundation  of  their  justice  can  the  gods 
The  firandaiioii  of  t&k^  notice  of  or  reward  man  after  his  death 
JS^Ste  to  «^"  ^^^  ^  8^^  *^^  virtuous  actions,  since  it  was 
other  life.  themselves  that  put  them  in  the  way  and  mind 

to  do  them  ?  And  why  should  they  be  offended  at  or  punish 
him  for  wicked  ones,  since  themselves  have  created  in  him 
so  frail  a  condition,  and  when,  with  one  glance  of  their  wiH, 
they  might  prevent  him  from  falling  ?  Might  not  Epicurus, 
with  great  colour  of  human  reason,  object  this  to  Plato,  did 

» Lucret.  fit.  662.  ild.«.872.  1 10.887. 
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he  not  often  save  himself  with  this  sentence :  ^  That  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  thing  certain  of  the  inunortid 
nature  hj  the  mortal?"  She  does  nothing  but  err  through- 
ont^  bat  especially  when  she  meddles  with  divine  things* 
Who  does  more  evidentlj  perceive  this  than  we  ?  For  al- 
though we  have  given  her  certain  and  infallible  principles ; 
and  though  we  have  enlightened  her  steps  with  the  sacred 
lamp  of  trutib  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  communicate  to  us ; 
we  daily  see^  nevertheless,  that  if  she  swerve  never  so  little 
fixmi  the  ordinary  path ;  and  that  she  stray  fix)m,  or  wander 
oat  of  the  way  set  out  and  beaten  by  the  church,  how  soon 
she  loses,  confounds  and  fetters  herself,  tumbling  and  floating 
in  this  vast,  turbulent,  and  waving  sea  of  human  opinions, 
without  restraint,  and  without  any  determinate  end ;  so  soon 
as  she  loses  that  great  and  common  road,  she  enters  into  a 
labyrinth  of  a  thousand  several  paths. 

Man  cannot  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  nor  imagine 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  capacity.    "Tis  a  ^he  ridJcnioui- 
greater    presumption,'*    says    Plutarch,^    **  in  neaBofpretendinf 
diem  who  are  but  men  to  attempt  to  speak  oompuinghiiii 

Wlviu  IIUtD* 

and  discourse  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  than  it 
is  in  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  music  to  give  an  opinion  d 
nnging;  or  in  a  man  who  never  saw  a  camp  to  dispute 
about  arms  and  martial  affairs,  presuming  by  some  light 
conjecture  to  understand  the  effects  of  an  art  he  is  totally  a 
stranger  ta"  Antiquity,  I  believe,  thought  to  put  a  compU* 
ment  upon,  and  to  add  something  to,  the  divine  grandeur  in 
assimilating  it  to  man,  investing  it  with  his  faculties,  and 
adorning  it  with  his  ugly  humours  and  most  shameful  neces- 
sities ;  offering  it  our  aliments  to  eat,  presenting  it  with  our 
dances,  mummeries,  and  farces,  to  divert  it ;  with  our  vest- 
ments to  cover  it,  and  our  houses  to  inhabit,  coaxing  it  with 
the  odour  of  incense  and  the  sounds  of  music,  with  festoons 
and  nosegays ;  and  to  accommodate  it  to  our  vicious  passions^ 

I  In  hlf  treftttM,  Wkif  the  DUnm  Juttic$  tonutinui  d^vt  thi  ptmitkmetU  ^f 
OHmu, 
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flattering  its  justice  with  inhuman  vengeance,  and  with  th« 
Tain  and  dissipation  of  things  by  it  created  and  preserved 
as  Tiberias  Sempronias,^  who  burnt  the  rich  spoils  and  arms 
he  had  gained  from  the  enemy  in  Sardinia  for  a  sacrifice  to 
Vulcan ;  and  Paulus  JSmiliaa,'  those  of  Macedonia,  to  Mara 
and  Minerva ;  and  Alexander,*  arriving  at  the  Indian  Ocean, 
threw  several  great  vessels  of  gold  into  the  sea,  in  honour  of 
Thetes;  and  moreover  loading  her  altars  with  a  slaughter 
not  of  innocent  beasts  only,  but  of  men  also,  as  several  na- 
tions, and  ours  among  the  rest,  were  commonly  used  to  do ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  nation  under  the  sun  that  has  not 

done  the  same : — 

Salmone  oreatot 
Quataor  hto  juvenes,  totidem  qnoe  educat  Ufens, 
Viventes  rapit,  inferias  qnos  immolet  nmbris.^ 

**  Four  sons  of  Snlmo,  four  whom  Ufens  bred, 
He  took  in  flight,  and  living  yiotims  led, 
To  please  the  ghost  of  Pallas,  and  exphre 
In  sacrifioe  before  his  funeral  pyre.'* 

The  Getffi  *  hold  themselves  to  be  immortal,  and  that  their 
death  is  nothing  but  a  journey  to  their  god  Zamobds.  Every 
five  years  they  dispatch  some  one  among  them  to  him,  to 
entreat  of  him  such  necessaries  as  they  stand  in  need  of 
This  envoy  is  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  form  of  dispatching 
him,  after  he  has  been  instructed  by  word  of  mouth  what  he 
is  to  deliver,  is  that  of  the  assistants,  three  hold  up  as  many 
javelins,  upon  which  the  rest  throw  his  body  with  all  their 
force.  If  he  happen  to  be  wounded  in  a  mortal  part,  and 
that  he  immediately  dies,  'tis  held  a  certain  argpment  of  di- 
vine  favour ;  but  if  he  escapes,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  wicked 
and  execrable  wretch,  and  another  is  dismissed  after  the  same 
8a«riflce  of  four-  HMumer  in  his  stead.  Amestris,*  the  mother  of 
leen  young  men.  Xcrxes,  being  grown  old,  caused  at  once  four- 
teen young  men,  of  the  best  families  of  Persia,  to  be  buried 

1  Utj,  rJi.  16.  the  sea ;  but  they  say  nothing  about  the 

*  liry,  xlT.  88.  ilanghter  of  men. 

»  ArrUn,  Ti.  19,  Diod.  SIcul.  17,  104,       *  ^neW,  x.  617.  »  Herod,  ir.  94. 

an  the  only  historians  of  Alexander  who       «  Pint,  on  Superttiilon.     Herod.  tU. 

■peak  about  golden  rases  thrown  into  114.    Amestris  was  the  wift  of  Zenait. 
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iliTe,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  gratify  some 
infernal  deity.  And  even  to  this  day  the  idols  of  Themixti- 
tan  are  cemented  with  the  blood  of  little  children,  and  they 
delight  in  no  sacrifice  but  of  these  pure  and  in&ntine  souls ; 
a  jnstioe  thirsty  of  innocent  blood : — 

Tantum  religio  potnit  snadere  maloram.^ 

"  Such  impious  use  was  of  religion  made, 
So  many  demon  acts  it  could  persuade.** 

The  Carthaginians  immolated  their  own  children  to  Saturn ; 
and  those  who  had  none  of  their  own  bought 
of  others,  the  father  and  mother  being  in  the  dnn  nwiiflMd  to* 
mean  time  obliged  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  ^^^°^' 
with  a  gay  and  contented  countenance.^ 

It  was  a  strange  fancy  to  think  to  gratify  the  divine  bounty 
with  our  afflictions;  like  the  Lacedemonians,*  who  regaled 
their  Diana  with  the  tormenting  of  young  boys,  whom  they 
caused  to  be  whipped  for  her  sake,  rery  often  to  death.  It 
was  a  savage  humour  to  imagine  to  gratify  the  architect  by 
the  subversion  of  his  building,  and  to  think  to  take  away  the 
punishment  due  to  the  guilty  by  punishing  the  innocent ;  and 
that  poor  Iphigenia,  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  should  by  her  death 
and  immolation  acquit,  towards  Gk>d,  the  whole  army  of  the 
Greeks  £rom  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed ; 

Et  casta  inceste,  nubendi  tempore  in  ipso, 
Hostia  concideret  mactatn  moesta  parentis; ^ 

*^  Tliat  the  chaste  yiigin  in  her  nuptial  band 
Should  die  by  an  unnat*ral  father^s  hand; " 

and  tiiat  the  two  noble  and  generous  souls  of  the  two  Dedi, 
the  father  and  the  son,  to  indine  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  be 
propitious  to  the  affairs  of  Bome,  should  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy :  Qtusfuit  tomta  deo* 
rum  iniqmtaSy  ut  placari  poptdo  Romano  nonposserU^  nin  tcuet 
viri  oceidissent  f^    ^  How  great  an  injustice  in  the  gods  was 

1  Lnerat.  1. 108.  4  Luorat.  i.  99. 

<  Plutarch,  on  Supentition.  >  doero,  d$  Nat.  Dear.  fH  6 

•  Id.  Jpotieguu  o/ih*  Laeedgmoniant, 
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it  that  thej  oould  not  be  reocmciled  to  the  people  of  Bome 
unless  sudi  men  perished  I "  To  which  may  be  added,  thai 
it  is  not  for  the  criminal  to  cause  himself  to  be  scourged 
according  to  his  own  measure  nor  at  his  own  time,  but  thai 
it  purely  belongs  to  the  judge,  who  considers  nothing  as  dias- 
tisements  but  the  penalty  that  he  appoints,  and  cannot  call 
that  punishment  which  proceeds  from  the  ccmsent  of  him  that 
suffers.  The  divine  yengeance  presupposes  an  absdiute  dis* 
sent  in  us,  both  for  its  justice  and  for  our  own  penalty.  And 
therefore  it  was  a  ridiculous  humour  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,^  who,  to  interrupt  the  continued  course  of  his  good 
fortune,  and  to  balance  it,  went  and  threw  the  dearest  and 
most  precious  jewel  he  had  into  the  sea,  believing  that  bj 
this  voluntary  and  antedated  mishi^  he  bribed  and  satisfied 
the  revolution  and  vidssitude  of  fortune ;  and  she,  to  mock 
his  folly,  (»rdered  it  so  that  the  same  jewel  came  again  into 
his  hands,  found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish*  And  then  to  what 
end  were  those  tearings  and  dismemberments  of  the  Cory- 
bantes,  the  Menades,  and,  in  our  times,  of  the  Mahometans^ 
who  slash  their  faces,  bosoms,  and  limbs,  to  gradfy  their 
pn^het ;  seeing  that  the  offence  lies  in  the  will,  not  in  the 
breast,  eyes,  genitals,  roundness  of  form,  the  shoulders,  or 
the  throat?  Tantm  est  perturbaUe  mentis,  et  sedibus  suis 
ptdsa,  Juror,  tut  sic  dii  placentur,  guemadmodum  ne  hamineB 
qtiidem  stevitmL*  ^So  great  is  the  fiiry  and  madness  of 
troubled  minds  when  once  displaced  from  the  seat  of  reason, 
as  if  the  gods  should  be  appeased  with  what  even  men  are 
not  so  cruel  as  to  approve."  The  use  of  this  natural  con- 
texture has  not  only  respect  to  us,  but  also  to  the  service  of 
God  and  other  men;  'tis  as  ux\just  £ar  us  v<dnntarify  la 
wound  or  hurt  it  as  to  kill  ourselves  upon  any  pretence 
whatever;  it  seems  to  be  great  cowardice  and  treason  to 
exercise  cnidty  upon,  and  to  destroy,  the  functions  of  the 
body  that  are  stupid  and  servile,  to  spare  the  soul  the  solici* 
tude  of  governing  them  according  to  reason :  Ubi  iratoi  dees 

1  Braod.  Ui.  4,  and  42.  i  81.  Avgoil  tU  Omt.  Dti,itlQ, 
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Hmenif  qm  ricpropiUos' habere  merentw  f  In  regia  KlidiniU 
wohtpiatem  ccutraU  etmi  qtUdam  ;  Bed  nemo  sihiy  ne  vir  eteetf 
jmbemU  domino,  mcmue  inhdU}  <^  Where  are  thej  so  afraid 
of  the  anger  of  the  gods  as  to  merit  their  &Your  at  that 
rate  ?  Some,  indeed,  haye  been  made  eunuchs  for  the  lust 
of  princes :  but  no  man  at  his  master's  command  has  put  his 
own  hand  to  unman  himselfl''  So  did  thej  fill  their  religion 
with  several  ill  ^fects  :— 

Snphu  oHm 
Boligio  peperit  soelerosa  atque  impia  &cta.> 

*<  In  elder  times 
Beligioa  did  Gommit  most  fearfril  crimes.*' 

Now  nothing  of  ours  can  in  any  sort  be  compared  or  lik- 
ened unto  the  divine  nature,  which  will  not 
blemish  and  stain  it  with  much  imperfection,  ingor  ihepoivw 
How  can  that  infinite  beauty,  power,  and  good-  S^S^^ung  to 
neas,  admit  of  any  correspondence  or  similitude  <>'"«®"»<*p'***°^ 
to  sudi  abject  things  as  we  are,  without  extreme  wrong  and 
manifest  dishonour  to  his  divine  greatness?  Lijirmum  del 
fortius  est  hominibus  ;  et  shdtrnn  dei  sapientius  est  hominibus. 
^  For  the  foc^hness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Qod  is  stronger  than  men.**  *  Stilpo,  the  philosopher, 
being  asked,  ^  Whether  the  gods  were  delighted  with  our  adora- 
tions and  sacrifices?'' — ^'^  You  are  indiscreet,"  answered  he; 
^let  us  withdraw  apart,  if  you  would  talk  of  such  things."  ^ 
Nevertheless,  we  prescribe  him  bounds,  we  keep  his  power  be- 
sieged by  our  reasons  (I  call  our  ravings  and  dreams  reason, 
with  the  dispensation  of  philosophy,  which  says,  <<That  the 
wicked  man,  and  even  the  fool,  go  mad  by  reason,  %ut  a  par- 
ticular form  of  reason "),  we  would  subject  him  co  the  vain 
and  feeUe  appearances  of  our  understandings, — ^him  who  has 
made  both  us  and  our  knowledge.  Because  that  nothing  is 
made  of  nothing,  God  therefore  could  not  make  the  world 
without  matter.    What  I  has  God  put  into  our  hands  the 

t  St.  August,  dt  Chit.  Dei,  after  Sen-  •  St.  Pftal,  1  CortAth,  I.  35. 

MA.  «  Loeret.  1.  88.  «  LMrtliu,  tn  7UA. 
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keys  and  most  secret  springs  of  his  power  ?  Is  he  obliged 
not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  ?  Pat  the  case,  O 
man !  that  thou  hast  been  able  here  to  mark  some  footsteps 
of  his  effects;  dost  thou  therefore  think  that  he  has  employed 
all  he  can,  and  has  crowded  all  his  forms  and  ideas  in  this 
work  ?  Thou  seest  nothing  bat  the  order  and  upvolaticm  of 
tills  little  cave  in  which  thou  art  lodged,  if,  indeed,  thoa  dost 
see  so  much ;  whereas  his  divinity  has  an  infinite  jurisdictioii 
beyond.    This  part  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  whole  :— 

Omnia  com  cqbIo,  teirftque,  marique, 
Nil  sunt  ad  summam  sununal  totius  omnem.^ 

**  The  earth,  the  sea,  and  skies,  firom  pole  to  pole, 
Are  small,  nay,  nothing  to  the  mighty  whole." 

'Tis  a  municipal  law  that  thoa  allegest,  thou  knowest  not 
what  is  universal.  Tie  thyself  to  that  to  which  thou  art  sab- 
ject,  but  not  him ;  he  is  not  of  thy  brotherhood,  thy  fellow- 
citizen,  or  companion.  If  he  has  in  some  sort  communicated 
himself  unto  thee,  'tis  not  to  debase  himself  unto  thy  little- 
ness, nor  to  make  thee  comptroller  of  his  power ;  the  human 
body  cannot  fly  to  the  clouds ;  rules  are  for  thee.  The  sun 
runs  every  day  his  ordinary  course ;  the  bounds  of  the  sea 
and  the  earth  cannot  be  confounded ;  the  water  is  unstable 
and  without  firmness ;  a  wall,  unless  it  be  broken,  is  impene- 
trable to  a  solid  body ;  a  man  cannot  preserve  his  life  in  the 
flames ;  he  cannot  be  both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  and 
corporally  in  a  thousand  places  at  once.  Tis  for  thee  that 
he  has  made  these  rules ;  'tis  thee  that  they  concern  ;  he  has 
manifested  to  Christians  that  he  has  ei^[ranchised  himself 
from  them  all  when  it  pleased  him.  And,  in  truth,  whjf 
almighty  as  he  is,  should  he  have  limited  his  power  within 
any  certain  bounds?  In  favour  of  whom  should  he  have 
renounced  his  privilege  ?  Thy  reason  has  in  no  other  thing 
more  of  likelihood  and  foundation  than  in  that  wherein  it 
persuades  thee  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds : — 

1  Lnoiet.  Ti.  699. 
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Tenramque  et  solem,  Itinam,  mare,  csBtera  qn»  stmt, 
Mod  esse  unica,  sed  zinmero  magis  ixmumerali.i 

*^  That  earth,  stm,  moon,  sea,  and  the  rest  that  are, 
Not  single,  but  innumerable  were.** 

The  most  eminent  minds  of  elder  times  believed  it ;  and 
tome  of  tliis  age  of  ours,  compelled  by  the 

I\  J      *u  Tho  plurality  or 

appearances  of  human  reason,  do  the  same;  the  worlds  no  iww 
forasmuch  as  in  this  £stbric  that  we  behold  ^^^^^ 
there  is  nothing  single  and  one, 

Cum  in  summft  res  nulla  sit  una, 
Unica  quae  gignatur,  et  unica  solaque  crescat;  * 

*^  Since  nothing's  single  in  this  mij^ty  place. 
That  can  alone  beget,  aloue  increase  ;  ** 

and  Uiat  all  the  kinds  are  multiplied  in  some  number;  bj 
which  it  seems  not  to  be  likely  that  God  should  have  made 
this  work  only  without  a  companion ;  and  that  the  matter  of 
this  form  should  have  been  totally  drained  in  this  individual 

Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  tales  fateare  necesse  est 

Esse  alios  alibi  congressus  materiali; 

Qualis  hio  est,  avido  complexu  quern  tenet  «sther.< 

**  Wherefore  *tis  necessary  to  confess 
That  there  must  elsewhere  be  the  like  congress 
Of  the  like  matter,  which  the  airy  space 
Holds  fast  within  its  infinite  embrace/* 

Especially  if  it  be  a  living  creature,  which  its  motions  render 
80  credible  that  Plato  affirms  it,^  and  that  many  of  our  people 
do  either  confirm,  or  dare  not  deny  it ;  no  more  than  that 
ancient  opinion  that  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  world,  are  creatures  composed  of  body  and  soul, 
mortal  in  respect  of  their  composition,  but  immortal  by  the 
determination  of  the  Creator.  Now  if  there  be  many  worlds, 
as  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  almost  all  philosophy  has  he* 
Ueved,  what  do  we  know  that  the  principles  and  rules  of  this 

1  LucTOt.  U.  1066.  tid.t&.1064. 

>  Id.  tft.  1077.  « In  the  Timamt, 
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of  onrs  in  like  manner  concern  the  rest?  Thej  may  perad- 
venture  have  another  form  and  another  polity.  Epicurus^ 
supposes  them  either  like  or  unlike.  We  see  in  this  world 
an  infinite  difference  and  varietj,  only  by  distance  of  places ; 
neither  com,  wine,  nor  any  of  our  animak  are  to  be  seen  in 
that  new  comer  of  the  world  discovered  by  our  fisithers ;  'tis 
all  there  another  thing ;  and  in  times  past,  do  but  consider  in 
how  many  parts  of  the  world  they  had  no  knowledge  either 
of  Bacchus  or  Ores.  If  Pliny  and  Herodotus  are  to  be 
believed,  there  are  in  certain  places  kinds  of  men  very  little 
resembling  us,^  mongrel  and  ambiguous  forms,  betwixt  the 
human  and  bmtal  natures ;  there  are  countries  where  men 
are  bom  without  heads,  having  their  mouth  and  eyes  in  their 
breast ;  where  they  are  all  hermaphrodites  ;  where  they  go 
on  all  four ;  where  they  have  but  one  eye  in  the  forehead, 
and  a  head  more  like  a  dog  than  like  oars ;  where  they  are 
half  fish  the  lower  part,  and  live  in  the  water ;  where  the 
women  bear  at  five  years  old,  and  live  but  eight ;  where  the 
head  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  so  hard  that  a  sword  will 
not  touch  it,  but  rebounds  again ;  where  men  have  no  beards  ; 
nations  that  know  not  the  use  of  fire ;  others  that  eject  seed 
of  a  black  colour.  What  shall  we  say  of  those  that  naturally 
change  themselves  into  wolves,  colts,  and  then  into  men  again  ? 
And  if  it  be  trae,  as  Plutarch  says,*  that  in  some  place  of 
the  Indies  there  are  men  without  mouths,  who  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  smell  of  certain  odours,  how  many  of  our  de- 
scriptions are  false  ?  He  is  no  limger  risible,  nor,  perhaps, 
capable  of  reason  and  society.  The  disposition  and  cause  of 
our  internal  composition  would  then  for  the  most  part  be  to 
.  no  purpose,  and  of  no  use. 

1  LMTtios,  in  not.  to  all  the  fkbles  that  have  been  faiTented 

t  The  followioff  instaneee  are    taken  for  so  many  agee  past;  and  having  then 

from  the  8d  and  4th  Books  of  Herodotns.  quoted  some  stories  of  snch  pretended 

and  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  Plinv.   Bat  metamorphoses,  ories  out:  "  It  is  aston- 

the  larger  portion  of  these  tradltfonii  are  ishlng  how  fkr  the  Greeks  hare  extended 

stated  donbUDgly  by  both  authors.  Pliny  their  creduUty.    There  is  nolieeTsr  m 

expressly  says  that  a  person  who  can  be  impudent  that  wants  a  witness  to  pror* 

persuaded  that  men  were  erer  metamor-  it."— iVol.  Hut.  yilL  22. 

phosed  Into  wolres,  and  afterwards  Into  *  Pint.  OntheFaetqftJU  Mom.  FBnJt 

men  again,  wiU  be  xisady  to  give  his  credit  Nat.  Hist.  7,2. 
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Moreover,  how  many  things  are  there  in  oar  own  knowl- 
edge that  c^poBO  those  fine  roles  we  have  cat  ^^^ 
oat  ibr  and  prescribe  to  nature  ?  And  yet  we  natanoontrMrts 
most  undertake  to  circumscribe  thereto  God  pz«Mribed  to  m 
himself  I  How  many  things  do  we  call  mirao- 
akms,  and  contrary  to  nature  ?  This  is  done  by  every  nation, 
and  by  every  man,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his- igno- 
rance. How  many  occult  properties  and  quintessences  do  we 
daily  discover  ?  ¥or,  for  us  to  go  ^  according  to  nature,''  is 
no  more  but  to  go  '^  according  to  our  understanding,"  as  far 
as  that  is  able  to  follow,  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  into 
it;  aD  beyond  that  is,  forsooth,  monstrous  and  irr^ular. 
Now,  by  Uiis  account,  all  things  shall  be  monstrous  to  the 
wisest  and  most  understanding  men ;  for  human  reason  has 
persuaded  them  that  there  was  no  manner  of  ground  nor 
foundation,  not  so  much  as  to  be  assured  that  snow  is  white, 
and  Anaxagoras  affirmed  it  to  be  black ;  ^  if  there  be  any 
things  or  if  there  be  nothing ;  if  there  be  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance, which  Metrodorus  of  Chios  denied  that  man  was  able 
to  determine;'  or  whether  we  live,  as  Euripides  doubts 
whether  the  life  we  live  is  life,  or  whether  that  we  call  death 
be  not  life: — 

and  not  without  some  appearance.  For  why  do  we  derive 
the  title  of  being  firom  this  instant,  which  is  but  a  flash  in  the 
infinite  course  of  an  eternal  night,  and  so  short  an  interrupt 
tion  of  our  perpetual  and  natural  condition,  death  possessing 
all  the  before  and  after  this  moment,  and  also  a  good  part  of 
the  moment  itself  Others  swear  there  is  no  motion  at  all,^  as 

lGloero,iload.tT.38ftiid8L  Em$t.ad       > Plato  in  hii  Gorj^iu,  p.  SOO;  IMof. 

Qif<iil.>(tf.    Sextos  Anpirknu,  Hypoth.  LMrt.  Lif9  of  Pyrrko,  ix.  78:  and  Sez- 

ryrrkoH.i.lB.   Chden, i(e fiimpfte. AGMtie.  taBEmvmvLESipoth.P9rr.m.2^qvLC^ 

U.  1,  fro.    A  Qennan  named  Votaht,  has  these  Tenes,  dUbientlr  from  one  anoth* 

also  pnUIshed  a  dissertation  Advtrsus  er,  and  from  what  tbey  aie  here,  bvl 

mlbonmmoU,  there  Is  no  real  diflbrenee  In  the  seoM. 

•  Oeeco,  2Md.  if.  88.    Sextos  Im^       «Laerttos,tii  ?t<d. 

IbOS|  B^ipotht  Pj/fT* 
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Motion  of  thing!  ^^  followers  of  Melissus,  and  that  nothing 
boiow  denied.  g^^  j»q,.  j£  there  be  but  one,  neither  can  that 
spherical  motion  be  of  any  use  to  him,  nor  motion  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  Plato  proves :  **  That  there  is  neither 
generation  nor  corruption  in  nature."  Protagoras  says  ^  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  doubt ;  that  a  man  may  equally 
dispute  of  all  things ;  and  even  of  this,  whether  a  man  can 
equally  dispute  of  all  things ;  Nausiphanes,'  that  of  things 
which  seem  to  be,  nothing  is  more  than  it  is  not;  that  there 
is  nothing  certain  but  uncertainty  ;  Parmenides,*  that  of  that 
which  seems,  there  is  no  one  thing  in  general ;  that  there  is 
but  one  thing ;  Zeno,  that  one  same  is  not,  and  that  there  is 
nothing ;  if  there  were  one  thing,  it  would  either  be  in  another 
or  in  itself;  if  it  be  in  another,  they  are  two;  if  it  be  in 
itself,  they  are  yet  two ;  the  comprehending,  and  the  con^ire- 
hended.^  According  to  these  doctrines  the  nature  of  things 
is  no  other  than  a  shadow,  either  false  or  vain. 

This  way  of  speaking  in  a  Christian  man  has  ever  seined 
to  me  very  indiscreet  and  irreverent  "  God  cannot  die ; 
God  cannot  contradict  himself;  God  cannot  do  this  or  that." 
I  do  not  like  to  have  the  divine  power  so  limited  by  the  laws 
of  men's  mouths ;  and  the  idea  which  presents  itself  to  us  in 
those  propositions  ought  to  be  more  religiously  and  reverently 


Our  speaking  has  its  failings  and  defects,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  Most  of  the  occasions  of  disturbance  in  the  World  are 
grammatical  ones ;  our  suits  only  spring  fk>m  disputes  as  to 
Hmnan  language  the  interpretation  of  laws ;  and  most  wars  pro- 
▼ery  defectiTe.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  inability  of  ministers  clearly  to 
express  the  conventions  and  treaties  of  amity  of  princes. 
How  many  quarrels,  and  of  how  great  importance,  has  the 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  syllable,  hoc,  created  in  the 
world  ?  '^    Let  us  take  the  clearest  conclusion  that  logic  itself 

1  Lamrtias,  in  VitA.  4  Cicero,  JUad.  ir.  27.    Seneca,  JB^pitL 

•  Seneca,  Bpia.  88.  88. 

»  deero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  ili. ;  who  else-  »  Montaigne  here  i«feP8  to  the  oontRH 

where  {Acad.  W.  27)  attribntea  the  laying  featoe  between  the  OathoUoa  and  rir0*i» 

At  Xenophanee.  tanta  about  transabetantiation. 
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presents  us  withal ;  if  you  say,  ^'  It  is  fine  weather/'  and  that 
yoa  say  true,  it  is  then  fine  weather.  Is  not  this  a  Tery  cer* 
tain  form  of  speaking  ?  And  yet  it  will  deceive  us ;  that  it 
win  do  so>  let  us  fdlow  the  example :  If  you  say,  '*  I  lie,"  if 
you  say  true,  you  do  lie.^  The  art,  the  reason,  and  force 
of  the  conclusion  of  this,  are  the  same  with  the  other,  and 
yet  we  are  gravelled.  The  Pyrrhonian  philosophers,  I  see, 
cannot  eatress  their  general  conception  in  any  kind  of  speak* 
ing ;  for  they  would  require  a  new  language  on  purpose ;  ours 
is  all  formed  of  affirmative  propositions,  which  are  totally  ant- 
arctic to  them ;  insomuch  that  when  they  say  "  I  doubt,"  they 
are  presently  taken  by  the  throat,  to  make  them  confess  that 
at  least  they  know  and  are  assured  that  they  do  doubt  By 
which  means  they  have  been  compelled  to  shelter  themselves 
under  this  medical  comparison,  without  which  their  humour 
would  be  inexplicable :  when  they  pronounce,  "  I  know  not," 
or,  ^  I  doubt,"  they  say  that  tins  proposition  carries  off  itself 
with  the  rest,  no  more  nor  less  than  rhubarb,  that  drives  out 
the  ill  humours,  and  carries  itself  off  with  them.^  Thb  fancy 
will  be  more  certainly  understood  by  interrogation :  ^  What 
do  I  know  ?  "  as  I  bear  it  with  the  emblem  of  a  balance. 

See  what  use  they  make  of  this  irreverent  way  of  speak- 
ing ; '  in  the  present  disputes  about  our  religion,  if  you  press 
its  adversaries  too  hard,  they  will  roundly  tell  you,  "  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  God  to  make  it  so,  that  his  body  should 
be  in  paradise  and  upon  earth,  and  in  several  places  at  once." 
And  see,  too,  what  advantage  the  old  scoffer  ^  made  of  this. 
^  At  least,"  says  he,  '^  it  is  no  little  consolation  to  man  to  see 
that  Grod  cannot  do  all  things ;  for  he  cannot  kill  himself, 
though  he  would ;  which  is  the  greatest  privilege  we  have  in 
our  condition ;  he  cannot  make  mortal  immortal,  nor  revive 
the  dead ;  nor  make  it  so,  that  he  who  has  lived  has  not ;  nor 


1  Thig  to  the  sophistical  dUemma  called  *  PUny ,  ii.  7 ;  whom  the  author 

the  liar.    Oiceio,  Aiatd.  iL20.    ^W.  QtO.  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Assays;  hat  in 

iTiii.  2.  the  edition  of  1688,  he  scratched  out  **  oc 

s  Uert.  iz.  76.  mocqaeur  de   PUne/*  and   snhstitated 

•  Thto  refcrs  to  what  was  Jnst  said,  that  ''  oe  mocqaenr  ancJen." 
0od  cannot  do  this  or  that. 
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that  he  who  has  had  honours  has  not  had  them ;  having  na 
other  right  to  the  past  than  that  of  obliyicm."  And  Hiat  the 
oomparison  of  man  to  God  may  jet  be  made  out  by  jooose 
examples :  *^  He  cannot  order  it  so,"  says  he,  ^  that  twice  tea 
shall  not  be  twenty."  This  is  what  he  says,  and  what  a 
Christian  oug^  to  take  heed  shall  not  escape  his  lips. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  as  if  men  studied  tibis 
foolish  daring  of  language,  to  rechice  God  to  their  own 
measure: — 

CnsTelatrA 
Nnbe  polum,  Pater,  occupato, 
Vol  Bole  puro;  non  tamen  irritnm 
Qaodonmque  retro  est  efficiet,  neqae 
Diffinget  infectiunqiie  redd«t 
Quod  fiigiens  semel  hora  vexit^ 

**  To-monow,  let  it  shine  or  rain, 
Yet  cannot  this  the  past  make  yain: 
Nor  nncreate  and  render  void 
That  which  was  yesterday  eiyoyed." 

When  we  say  that  the  infinity  of  ages,  as  well  pastas  to  comey 
are  but  one  instant  with  God;  that  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power  are  the  same  with  his  essence ;  our  mouths  speak  it,  bat 
our  understandings  apprehend  it  not ;  and  yet,  such  is  our  vain 
opinion  of  ourselves,  that  we  must  make  the  Divinity  to  paM 
through  our  sieve ;  and  thence  proceed  all  the  dreams  and 
errors  with  which  the  world  abounds,  whilst  we  reduce  and 
weigh  in  our  balance  a  thing  so  &r  above  our  poise.'  Jfincm 
quo  procedat  improhUcu  cordis  htwumi^  parvtdo  oKqtio  inv^ 
tata  succesm?  ^  'Tis  wonderful  to  what  the  wickedness  of 
man's  heart  will  proceed,  if  elevated  with  the  least  success." 
How  magisterially  and  insolenUy  does  Epicurus  reprove  the 
Stoics,  for  maintaining  that  the  truly  good  and  happy  being 
appertained  only  to  God,  and  that  the  wise  man  had  nothing 

1  HoraM,  Od.  Ifl.  29,  48.  Traye  et  -riTe  image  de  Dlea.    Tout  alnd 

a  Montsigne  in  this  {Musige  somewhat  que  le  oachet  engxaTe  la  flgoie  dans  la 

contradicts  the  author  whom  he  is  de-  cire,  ainfd  Dieu  empreint  en  I'hoamM  sa 

fending.    '*  L^homme,"  says  Sebonde,  in  semblanoe,"  &o. 

Montaigne's  tmnalation.  c.  121,  "  est  per  <  PUny,  Nat,  Hist.  ii.  28. 

aa  naiore,  en  tant  qa^il  est  homme,  la 
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but  a  shadow  and  resemblance  of  itl  How  temerarHmsly 
have  they  bound  God  to  destiny  (a  thing  which,  by  m  j  con- 
senty  none  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian  shall  ever  do 
again)  I  and  Thales,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras  have  endaved 
him  to  necessity.  This  arrogance  of  attempting  to  discover 
God  with  our  eyes  has  been  the  canse  that  an  eminent  per- 
son anuHig  us  1  has  attributed  to  the  Divinity  a  corporal  fonn ; 
and  is  the  reason  of  what  happens  to  us  every  day,  of  attrib- 
uting to  God  important  events,  by  a  particular  assignment. 
Because  they  weigh  with  us,  they  conclude  that  they  also 
weigh  with  him,  and  that  he  has  a  more  intent  and  vigilant 
r^ard  to  them  than  to  others  of  less  mom^it  to  us  or  of 
ordinaiy  course:  Magna  Dii  curcmt,parva  negUgtmt:^  ^The 
gods  are  concerned  at  great  matters^  but  slight  the  smalL'^ 
Listen  to  him ;  he  will  dear  this  to  you  by  his  reason :  Nee 
in  regnU  qtddem  reges  omnia  minima  curant :^  ^ Neither  in- 
deed do  kings  in  their  administration  take  notice  of  all  the 
least  concems."  As  if  to  that  Eong  of  kings  it  were  more 
or  less  to  subvert  a  kingdom,  or  to  move  the  leaf  of  a  tree ; 
oar  as  if  his  providence  acted  after  another  manner  in  inclin- 
ing the  event  of  a  battle  than  in  the  leap  of  a  flea.  The 
hand  of  his  government  is  laid  upon  every  thing  after  the 
Same  manner,  with  the  same  power  and  order ;  our  interest 
does  nothing  towards  it ;  our  inclinations  and  measures  sway 
nothing  with  him.  Deus  ita  mixfex  magnw  in  magnisj  ut 
minor non  sit  in  parvis :*  ^  God  is  so  great  an  artificer  in 
great  things,  that  he  is  no  less  in  the  leasts"  Our  arrogancy 
sets  this  blasphemous  comparison  ever  before  us.  Because 
our  employments  are  a  burden  to  us,  Strato  has  courteously 
been  pleased  to  exempt  the  gods  from  all  offices,  as  their 
pviestB  are ;  he  makes  nature  produce  and  support  all  things ; 
and  with  her  weights  and  motions  make  up  the  several  parts 
of  the  world,  discharging  human  nature  from  the  awe  of 
divine  judgments:    Quod  beatum  ietemumqtie  dty  id  nee 

1  TertuOian,  in  the  frell4mown  pusage,  •  Oloero,  D<  Nat.  Dear.  U.  06. 

— Qicis  negat  I>€mnmuoprpus.  etH  Detu  >  Id.  ib.  HI.  85. 

tpHhu  sit.  i  St  Avffoat.  !>•  OMt,  Det,  zL  SB. 
VOL.  n.                             16 
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habere  negoHi  quicquam,  nee  exhihere  aUeri:'^  ^What  fa 
blessed  and  eternal  has  neither  any  business  itself  nor  gives 
any  to  another."  Nature  will  that  in  like  things  there  should 
be  a  like  relation.  The  infinite  number  of  mortals,  there- 
fore, concludes  a  like  number  of  immortals ;  the  infinite  things 
that  kill  and  destroy  presupposes  as  many  that  preserve  and 
profit  As  the  souls  of  the  gods,  without  tongue,  eye,  or  ear, 
do  every  one  of  them  feel  amongst  themselves  what  the  other 
feels,  and  judge  our  thoughts ;  so  the  souls  of  men,  when  at 
liberty  and  loosed  from  the  body,  either  by  sleep  or  some 
ecstacy,  divine,  foretell,  and  see  things,  which,  whilst  joined 
to  the  body,  they  could  not  see.  "Men,"  says  St  Paul, 
^  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  become  fools ;  and 
change  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  corruptible  man." '  Do  but  take  notice  of  the 
juggling  in  the  ancient  deifications.  After  the  great  and 
stately  pomp  of  the  funeral,  so  soon  as  the  fire  began  to 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  catch  hold  of  the 
couch  where  the  body  lay,  they  at  the  same  time  turned  out 
an  eagle,  which  flying  upward,  signified  that  the  soul  went 
into  Paradise.*  We  have  a  thousand  medals,  and  partica- 
larly  of  the  worthy  Faustina,  where  this  eagle  is  represented 
carrying  these  deified  souls  to  heaven  with  their  heels  up- 
wards, lis  pity  that  we  should  fool  ourselves  with  our  own 
fopperies  and  inventions. 

Quod  finxere,  timent, 
.  **  They  fear  their  own  inventions,**  * 

like  children  who  are  frighted  with  the  same  face  of  their 
playfellow,  that  they  themselves  have  smeared  and  smutted. 
Qiuxst  quicquam  infdicius  sit  homine^  cui  $uajigmenia  dami- 
nantur:  "As  if  any  thing  could  be  more  unhappy  than 
man,  who  is  insulted  over  by  his  own  imagination."  Tis  far 
from  honouring  him  who  made  us,  to  honour  him  that  we 

1  Oloero,  De  Nat,  Dear.  i.  17.  *  Htrodlan,  ir. 

•J{om.L22.  «Lvoan,i.488. 
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have  made.  Augustus  had  more  temples  than  Jupiter, 
served  with  as  much  religion  and  bddef  of  miracles.  The 
Thradans,  in  return  of  the  benefits  they  had  received  from 
Agesilaus,  came  to  bring  him  word  that  they  had  canonized 
him:  ^Has  your  nation,"  said  he  to  them,  ^'the  power  to 
make  gods  of  whom  they  please  ?  Pray  first  deify  some  one 
amongst  yourselves,  and  when  I  shall  see  what  advantage  he 
has  by  it,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  offer."  *  Man  is  certainly 
stark  mad ;  he  cannot  make  a  worm,  and  yet  he  will  be  mak- 
ing gods  by  dozens.  Hear  Trismegistns  in  praise  of  our 
sufficiency :  ''  Of  all  the  wonderful  things,  it  surmounts  all 
wonder  that  man  could  find  out  the  divine  nature  and  make 
it."  '  And  take  here  the  arguments  of  the  school  of  phikM- 
ophy  itself: — 

K0886  cui  divos  et  coeli  nmnina  soli, 
Aat  Boli  nescire,  datum.* 

**  To  whom  to  know  the  deities  of  heaveo, 
Or  know  he  knows  them  not,  alone  'tis  given." 

••  If  there  is  a  God,  he  is  a  living  creature ;  *  if  he  be  a  liv- 
ing creature,  he  has  sense ;  and  if  he  has  sense,  he  is  subject 
to  corruption.  If  he  be  without  a  body  he  is  without  a  soul, 
and  consequently  without  action ;  and  if  he  has  a  body,  it  is 
perishable."  Is  not  here  a  triumph?  we  are  incapable  of 
having  made  the  world ;  there  must  then  be  some  more  ex- 
cellent nature  that  has  put  a  hand  to  the  work.  It  were  a 
foolish  and  ridiculous  arrogance  to  esteem  ourselves  the  most 
perfect  thing  of  the  universe.  There  must  then  be  some- 
thing that  is  better,  and  that  must  be  God.  When  you  see  a 
stately  and  stupendous  edifice,  though  you  do  not  know  who 
is  the  owner  of  it,  you  would  yet  conclude  it  was  not  built  lor 
lats.  And  this  divine  structure,  that  we  behold  g^^^  Qod>B 
of  the  celestial  palace,  have  we  not  reason  to  p*^***- 
believe  that  it  is  the  residence  of  some  possessor,  who  is  much 
greater  than  we  ?    Is  not  the  most  supreme  always  the  myost 

1  Plntueh,  Jpof  A.  of  the  Laudemom- 
mu.  »Ltioan,  1.462. 

s  Aielep.  Dialog,  apud  L.  Apuletnm,       «  Cloero,  d«  Nat.  Deor.  HI.  18,  fl.  6^  &• 
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WorUij  ?  but  we  are  in  the  lowest  form.  Nothing  without  a 
soul  and  without  reason  can  produce  a  living  creature  capable 
•f  reason.  The  world  produces  us,  the  world  then  has  soul 
and  reason.  Every  part  of  us  is  less  than  we.  We  are  part 
of  the  world,  the  world  therefore  is  endued  with  wisdom  and 
ThegoTwnmant  i^^^sou,  and  that  more  abundantly  than  we. 
if  th«  world,  >Tig  1^  fin^  thing  to  have  a  great  government ; 
the  government  of  the  world  then  appertains  to  some  happy 
nature.  The  stars  do  us  no  harm;  they  are  then  fvJl  of 
goodness.  We  have  need  of  nourishment ;  then  so  have  the 
gods  also,  and  feed  upon  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Worldly 
goods  are  not  goods  to  God ;  therefore  they  are  not  goods  to 
118 ;  offending  and  being  offended  are  equally  testimonies  of 
imbecility ;  'tis  therefore  folly  to  fear  God.  God  is  good  by 
his  nature ;  man  by  his  mdustry,  which  is  more.  The  divine 
and  human  wisdom  have  no  other  distinction,  but  that  the 
first  is  eternal ;  but  duration  is  no  accession  to  wisdom,  there- 
fore we  are  companions.  We  have  life,  reason,  and  liberty ; 
we  esteem  goodness,  charity,  and  justice ;  these  qualities  are 
then  in  him.  In  conclusion,  building  and  destroying,  the 
omditions  of  the  Divinity,  are  forged  by  man,  according  as 
they  relate  to  himself.  What  a  pattern,  and  what  a  model ! 
let  us  stretch,  let  us  raise  and  swell  human  qualities  as  much 
as  we  please ;  puff  up  thyself,  poor  man,  yet  more  and  more, 
and  more : — 

Hon,  si  ta  mperis,  Inquit^ 
"  Not  if  thon  burst,"  said  he. 
Profscto  non  JDeum,  quern  cogitare  nan  posstmty  sed  semetCp' 
$08  pro  iUo  cogitantes,  non  tUuniy  sed  seipsosy  non  t/7»,  sed  sibi 
camparcmt*  "Certainly  they  do  not  imagine  God,  whom 
they  cannot  imagine;  but  they  imagine  themselves  in  his 
stead ;  they  do  not  compare  him,  but  themselves,  not  to  him, 
but  to  themselves."  In  natural  things  the  effects  do  but  half 
relate  to  their  causes.  What's  this  to  the  purpose?  His 
condition  is  above  the  order  of  nature,  too  elevated,  too  re- 

}  HoTMt,  Ai.  iL  819.  1  St.  Augostln,  d$  Ov,  Dn,  idl  9,  V* 
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mote,  and  too  migb^,  to  permit  itself  to  be  bound  and  fe(« 
tered  by  our  conclusions.  Tis  not  through  ourselyes  that  we 
arrive  at  that  place;  our  ways  lie  too  low.  We  are  no 
nearer  heaven  on  the  top  of  Mount  Genk  than  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  take  the  distance  with  your  astrolabe.  Thej 
debase  God  even  to  the  carnal  knowledge  of  women,  to  so 
many  times,  and  so  many  generations.  Paulina,  the  wiie  of 
Satuninus,  a  matron  of  great  reputation  at  Bome,  thinking 
she  lay  with  the  god  Serapis,^  found  herself  in  the  arms  of 
an  amoroso  of  hers,  through  the  panderism  of  the  priests  of 
his  temple.  Yarro,  the  most  subtle  and  most  learned  of  all 
the  Latin  authors,  in  his  boc^  of  theology,  writes,'  that  the 
sexton  of  Hercules's  temple,  throwing  dice  with  one  hand  fiir 
himself,  and  with  the  other  for  Hercules,  played  after  that 
manner  with  him  for  a  supper  and  a  wench;  if  he  won,  at 
the  expense  of  the  offerings ;  if  he  lost,  at  his  own.  The 
sextcm  lost,  and  paid  the  supper  and  the  wench.  Her  name 
was  Laurentina,  who  saw  by  night  this  god  in  her  arms,  who 
moreover  told  her,  that  the  first  she  met  the  next  day,  should 
give  her  a  heavenly  reward ;  which  proved  to  be  Tarunoiiu,' 
a  rich  young  man,  who  took  her  home  to  his  house,  and  in 
time  left  her  his  inheritrix.  She,  in  her  turn,  thinking  to  do 
a  thing  that  would  be  pleasing  to  the  god,  left  the  people  of 
Bome  heirs  to  her ;  and  therdbre  had  divine  honours  attrib- 
uted to  her.  As  if  it  had  not  been  sufficient  that  Plato  was 
originally  descended  £rom  the  gods  by  a  double  line,  and  that 
he  had  Neptune  for  the  common  father  of  his  race,  it  was 
certainly  believed  at  Athens,  that  Aristo,  having  a  mind  to 
enj<^  the  £ur  Perictione,  could  not,  and  was  warned  by  the 
god  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  to  leave  her  unpolluted  and  un- 
touched, till  she  should  first  be  brought  to  bed.  These  were 
the  father  and  mother  of  Plato.*    How  many  ridicubus 

1  Or  Anabit,  aoeordlng  to  Jowphos^s  lates  the  nine  storr  In  the  life  of  Romu* 

^I0<c4  Anti^mtiUf  xrili.  4,  where  this  lns,theflntmanwtaoiDetLurentift(«0lH 

•toiT  is  related  At  length.  calls  her)  was  one  Tarratiiis,  a  mrj  old 

•  St.  Angnstln,  de  OMt.  Dei.  tI.  7.  man. 

•  Or  Tamtlns.  according  to  St.  Angn»-  «  Lsertiiis,  in  TiUt.    Platuch,   IbUt 
in ;  but  aooordbg  to  Plataroh,  who  re-  Talk. 
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•tones  are  there  of  like  cadcoldings,  committed  by  the  gods 
against  poor  mortal  men !  And  how  manj  husbands  injnri- 
ouslj  scandaled  in  &your  of  the  children !  In  the  Mahome- 
tan religion  there  are  Meriins  enough  fobnd  by  the  belief  of 
the  people ;  that  is  to  say,  children  without  flEUhers,  spiritual^ 
divinely  conceired  in  the  wombs  of  virgins,  and  cany  names 
that  signify  so  much  in  their  language. 

We  are  to  observe  that  to  every  thing  nothing  is  more 
Nothing  that  boUi  ^^^  ^^^  estimable  than  its  being  (the  lion,  the 
SSirfttUSiti  ^^  **^«  dolphin,  prize  nothing  above  their 
^f^f^-  own  kind);  and  that  every  thing  assimilates 

the  qualities  of  all  other  things  to  its  own  proper  qualities, 
which  we  may  indeed  extend  or  contract,  but  that^s  all ;  for 
beyond  that  relation  and  principle  our  imagination  cannot  go^ 
can  guess  at  nothing  else,  nor  possibly  go  out  thence,  nor 
Btretch  beyond  it;  whence  spring  these  ancient  conclusions: 
of  all  forms  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  man  ;  therefore  God 
must  be  of  that  form.  No  one  can  be  happy  without  virtue, 
nor  virtue  be  without  reason,  and  reason  cannot  inhabit  any- 
where but  in  a  human  shape ;  God  is  therefore  clothed  in  a 
human  figure.  J^  est  informatvm  et  cmticipatum  mentihus 
nostris,  lU  hominiy  qutan  de  Deo  cogitety  forma  occurrat  Ati- 
numcL^  ^  It  is  so  imprinted  in  our  minds,  and  the  fancy  is  so 
prepossessed  with  it,  that  when  a  man  thinks  of  God,  a  hu- 
man figure  ever  presents  itself  to  the  imagmation."  There- 
fore it  was  that  Xenophanes  pleasantly  said,  <<  That  if  beasts 
frame  any  gods  to  themselves,  as  'tis  likely  they  do,  they 
make  them  certainly  such  as  themselves  are,  and  glorify 
themselves  in  it,  as  we  do.  For  why  may  not  a  goose  say 
thus ;  ^  All  the  parts  of  the  universe  I  have  an  interest  in ; 
the  earth  serves  me  to  walk  upon  ;  the  sun  to  light  me  ;  the 
stars  have  their  influence  upon  me ;  I  have  such  an  advan- 
tage by  the  winds  and  such  by  the  waters ;  there  is  nothing 
that  yon  heavenly  roof  looks  upon  so  favourably  as  me ;  I 
am  the  darling  of  nature  I     Is  it  not  man  that  keeps,  lodges, 

1  Ckeio,  de  Nat,  Dear.  i.  27. 
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ind  serves  me  ?  Tis  for  me  tbat  he  both  sows  and  grinds ; 
if  he  eats  me  he  does  the  same  by  his  fellow-men,  and  so  dc 
I  the  worms  that  kill  and  devour  him."  ^  As  much  might  be 
sidd  hj  a  crane,  and  with  greater  confidence,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  liberty  of  his  fiight,  and  the  possession  of  that 
high  and  beautiful  re^on.  Tom  hlanda  conctUairix,  et  tarn 
$m  est  lena  ipsa  ncUura.^  ^'  So  flattering  and  wheedling  a 
bawd  is  nature  to  herself."  * 

Now  by  the  same  consequence,  the  destinies  are  then  for 
us ;  for  us  the  world ;  it  shines,  it  thunders  for  Manimwrinesiai 
us ;  creator  and  creatures,  all  are  for  us ;  'tis  ^inj«  ^»««»  »»*• 
the  mark  and  point  to  which  the  imiversality 
of  things  aims.  Look  into  the  records  that  philosophy  has 
kept  for  two  thousand  years  and  more,  of  the  affiurs  of 
heaven;  the  gods  all  that  while  have  neither  acted  nor 
spoken  but  for  man.  She  does  not  allow  them  any  other 
consultation  or  occupation.  See  them  here  against  us  in 
war: — 

Domitosqne  Hercnleft  mana 
Tellnris  juvenes,  node  pericnlnm 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Satnmi  veteris.^ 

**  The  brawny  sons  of  earth,  sabda*d  by  hand 
Of  Hercules  on  the  Phlegrsean  strand, 
Where  the  mde  shook  did  such  an  nproor  make, 
As  made  old  Satam's  sparkling  palace  shake.*' 

And  here  you  shall  see  them  participate  of  our  troubles,  to 
make  a  return  for  our  having  so  often  shared  in  theirs  :^ 

Neptonos  miuros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti 
Fnndamenta  qnatit,  totamque  k  sedibns  nrbern 
Emit:  hio  Jnno  Scesaa  snyissima  portas 
Prima  tenet* 

1  Infebios,  Pnep.  Evang.  xiil.  18.  pitntems,  la  ohalenr  de  P#t6  la  ftrtlUM 

<  doero,  de  Nat.  Dtor.  L  27.  oe  rautomne,  lea  froidAon  de  Phirer  .  . 

*  Here  Montaigne  ii  again  in  contradlc-  I'Ur— Je  te  commaniqne  la  respiration 

Hon  with  him  wlioee  apology  lie  ia  writ-  Titale,  et  ofbe  4  ton  obeiaaance  tout  to 

log.   Sebond^in  onr  autlior'a  translation  genre  de  mee  olaeanz;  reaa--|e  teibnr- 

of  bia  work  aaya:  '*  Le  ciel  te  <tit  (4  l^hom-  nis  de  qnoi  boire,  de  qnoi  te  laTer.    La 

me)-Je  te  Ibnmia  de  lomlire  le  Jour.  &fln  terve— Je  te  aontiena ;  tu  aa  de  moi  le  pain 

fue  tu  Teines;  d'ombre  la  nnit  4fin  one  de  qnoi  ae  nouriaaent  tea  Ibroee,  to  Tm  da 

tn  dramea  et  lepoae;  ponr  ta  rfortetion  qnoi  tu  ei^uia  tea  eeprita,"  &e. 

•t  commodity,  Je  renontelle  lea  aalaona,  4  Horace,  Od.  H.  12, 6. 

\fi  te  donne  la  fleoriaaante  donoenr  da  *  JBneid^  U.  610. 
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**  Amidst  that  smothtr  Neptune  holds  his  pliae, 
Below  the  walls*  fonndation  driyes  his  mace, 
And  heayee  the  city  from  its  solid  base. 
See  where  in  arms  the  orael  Juno  stands, 
Fall  in  the  Sornm  gate.** 

The  GaonianSi  jealous  of  tlie  authoritj  of  their  owi 
proper  gods,  armed  themselves  on  the  days  of  th^  devo* 
tkm,  and  throng  the  whole  of  their  precincts  ran  cutting  and 
alAfthing  the  air  with  their  swords,  bj  that  means  to  drive 
Power  of  tiM  gods  ^^^^  ^^^  banish  all  foreign  gods  out  <^  their 
Raited  to  certain  tcrritoij.^  Their  powcrs  are  limited  according 
to  our  necessity ;  this  cures  horses,  that  men, 
that  the  plague,  that  the  scurf,  that  the  phthisic ;  one  cures 
one  sort  of  itch,  another  another :  Adeo  minimU  $tiam  rebm 
prava  rMgio  inserit  Dto$}  ^At  such  a  rate  does  false  relig- 
ioii  create  gods  for  the  most  contemptible  uses."  This  <Hie 
makes  grapes  grow,  that  onions ;  this  has  the  presidence  over 
lechery,  that  over  merchandise ;  for  every  sort  of  artisan  a 
god ;  this  has  his  province  and  reputaticm  in  the  east ;  that 
his  in  the  west : — 

Hie  fflins  anna, 
Hie  cnrnis  ftiit< 

"  Here  lay  her  armour,  here  her  chariot  stood.'* 

0  sanote  Apollo,  qui  nmbilionm  certmn  terraram  obtines  I  < 

**  0  saered  Phosbns,  who  with  s^orioos  ray, 
From  the  earth*s  centre,  dost  thy  light  display.*' 

Pallada  Cecropids,  Minola  Greta  Dianam, 

Vuloannm  tellus  Hjrpsipylea  colit, 
Jnnonem  Sparte,  Pelopeladesqae  Mycenis; 

Pinigemm  Fanni  Manalis  ora  capnt; 
Mara  Latio  venerandos.* 

**  Th*  Athenians  Pallas,  Cynthia  Crete  adore, 
Vnlcan  is  worshipped  on  the  Lemnian  shorn. 
Prond  Jnno*s  altars  are  by  Spartans  fed, 
Th*  Arcadians  worship  Fannns,  and  *tis  said 
To  Man,  by  Italy,  is  homage  paid.*' 

A  Bvod.  i.  172.  eonsidsred  the  nsTsl,  or  oentvs  sf  HtM 

;  ^SSjJTHv,^  oMTth;  dft^Of,  itunu,  8m Ury.znvn. 
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Tina  has  only  one  town  or  fiunilj  in  bis  possession ;  thai 
Eyes  alone ;  that  in  companj,  either  voluntary  or  upon  neoeo- 

Jnnctaqtie  sunt  magno  templa  nepotia  ayo.  i 

<*  And  temples  to  the  nephew  joined  are, 
To  those  were  reared  to  the  great-grandfiither.*' 

Ihere  are  some  so  wretched  and  mean  (for  the  number 

amounts  to  six  and  thirty  thousand  ^)  that  they  must  pack 

fire  or  six  together,  to  produce  one  ear  of  com,  and  thence 

take  their  sereral  names ;  three  to  a  door — ^tbat  of  the  plank^ 

that  of  the  hinge,  and  that  of  the  threshold.    Four  to  a  child 

•—protectors  of  his  swathing-douts,  his  drink,  meat,  and  suck* 

ing.     Some  certain,  some  uncertain  and  doubtful^  and  some 

tfaat  are  not  yet  entered  Paradise : — 

Quos,  quoniam  coeli  nondnm  dignamnr  honore, 
Qnas  dedhnus  cert^  terras  habitaie  shiamos : ' 

"  Whom,  sfaice  we  yet  not  worthy  think  of  heaven, 
We  suffer  to  possess  the  earth  we've  given.** 

There  are  amongst  them  physicians,  poets,  and  ciyilians. 
Some  of  a  mean  betwixt  the  divine  and  human  nature; 
mediators  betwixt  God  and  us,  adorned  with  a  certain  second 
and  diminutive  sort  of  adoration ;  infinite  in  titles  and  offices ; 
some  good ;  others  ill ;  some  old  and  decrepit,  and  some  that 
are  mortal.  For  Chrysippus  ^  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  last 
conflagration  of  the  world  all  the  gods  were  to  die  but  Jupir 
ter.  Man  makes  a  thousand  pretty  societies  betwixt  God 
and  him ;  is  he  not  his  countryman  ? 

Jovis  incnnabnla  Creten.^ 
"  Crete,  the  cradle  of  Jupiter.** 

And  this  is  the  excuse  that,  upon  consideration  of  this  subject, 
ScsBvola,  a  high  priest,  and  Yarro,  a  great  theologian  in  their 
times,  make  us  :  <^  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should 

1  Orld,  Fiuti,  i.  8. 294.  <  Ovid.  Mttam,  i.  6, 82. 

_»Heatod  mjn  onlj  80,000.    Mazimiu  *  Platareh,  on  thi  Otmtmon  Onte^ 

Tjxlas  {Dissert.  L)  nys  the  number  Ifi  tions.  ^e. 

taflBite.  •OTkLl&iam.viiLW. 
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be  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  true,  and  believe  many 
things  that  are  false."  Quum  veritatem  qud  Uberetur  inquiraif 
eredcUur  ei  expedire  qitod  falUtur.^  ^Seeing  he  inquires 
into  the  truth,  by  which  he  would  be  made  free,  'tis  fit  he 
should  be  deceived."  Human  eyes  cannot  perceive  things 
but  by  the  forms  they  know ;  and  we  do  not  remember  what 
a  leap  miserable  Phaeton  took  for  attempting  to  guide  his 
father's  horses  with  a  mortal  hand.  The  mind  of  man  falls 
into  as  great  a  depth,  and  is  after  the  same  manner  bruised 
and  shattered  by  his  own  rashness.  K  you  ask  of  philosophy 
of  what  matter  the  heavens  and  the  sun  are  ?  what  answer 
will  she  return,  if  not  that  it  is  iron,  or,  with  AnaxagoraB,^ 
stone,  or  some  other  matter  that  she  makes  use  of?  K  a 
man  inquire  of  Zeno  what  nature  is  ?  "A  fire,"  says  he,  ^  an 
artisan,  proper  for  generation,  and  regularly  proceeding." 
Archimedes,  master  of  that  science  which  attributes  to  itself 
the  precedency  before  all  others  for  truth  and  certainty ;  "  the 
sun,"  says  he,  "  is  a  god  of  red-hot  iron."  Was  not  this  a 
fine  imagination,  extracted  from  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
geometrical  demonstrations  ?  Yet  not  so  inevitable  and  nse- 
OMmetry  howfcr  ^  ^^^  that  Socrates  '  thought  it  was  enough  to 
'■■•'^*  know  so  much  of  geometiy  only  as  to  measure 

the  land  a  man  bought  or  sold ;  and  that  Polysenus,*  wholiad 
been  a  great  and  famous  doctor  in  it,  despised  it,  as  full  of 
fiEdsity  and  manifest  vanity,  after  he  had  once  tasted  the  deli- 
cate fruits  of  the  lozelly  gardens  of  Epicurus.  Socrates  in 
Xenophon,''  concerning  this  affair,  says  of  Anaxagoraa, 
reputed  by  antiquity  learned  above  all  others  in  celestial 
and  divine  matters,  '^  That  he  had  cracked  his  brain,  as  all 
other  men  do  who  too  immoderately  search  into  knowledges 
which  nothing  belong  to  them : "  when  he  made  the  sun  to 
be  a  burning  stone,  he  did  not  consider  that  a  stone  does  not 

1  St.  Angus.  Dt  OMt.  Deiy  It.  27.  aorvnl  the  whole  secret  of  poUtfeiaiii 

Montesquieii.  in  his  PoHty  of  the  Ro-  and  ministers  of  state.*' 
mans  in  Retigiony  cites  the  opinion  of       >  Oic.  <f(  Not  Dear.  11.  o.  93. 
BosBToIa  and  Varro,  nearlj  In  the  same       >  Xenophon,  On  Soeratet, 
terms  as   Montaigne,   and  adds,    '*St.       «  Cicero,  jlea<i.  ir.  88. 
Anffosttne  says  that  Varro  has  here  dls-       »  Xenophon,  On  Soerates^  It.  7, 8. 
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0faine  in  the  fire ;  and^  which  is  worse,  that  it  will  there  con* 
0uine ;  and  in  making  the  sun  and  fire  one,  that  fire  does  not 
torn  the  complexions  black  in  shining  upon  them;  that 
we  are  able  to  look  fixedly  upon  fire ;  and  that  fire  kills 
herbs  and  plants.  Tis  Socrates's  opinion,  and  mine  too,  that 
the  best  judging  of  heaven  is  not  to  judge  of  it  at  all.  Plato 
having  occasion,  in  his  TimcBuSy  to  speak  of  the  demons, 
**  This  undertaking,"  says  he,  "  exceeds  my  ability."  We 
are  therefore  to  believe  those  ancients  who  said  they  were 
begotten  by  them ;  'tis  agiainst  all  reason  to  refuse  a  man's 
fidth  to  the  children  of  the  gods,  though  what  they  say  should 
not  be  proved  by  any  necessary  or  probable  reasons ;  seeing 
they  engage  to  speak  of  domestic  and  fisimiliar  things. 

Let  us  see  if  we  have  a  little  more  light  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  and  natural  things.    Is  it  not  a  ridic-  _-  . 

ulous  attempt  for  us  to  forge  for  those  to  whom,  ^^7^^^  °^ 
by  our  own  confession,  our  knowledge  is  not 
able  to  attain,  another  body,  and  to  lend  a  false  form  of  our 
own  invention ;  as  is  manifest  in  this  motion  of  the  planets ; 
to  which,  seeing  our  wits  cannot  possibly  arrive,  nor  conceive 
their  natural  conduct,  we  lend  them  material,  heavy,  and 
substantial  springs  of  our  own  by  which  to  move : — 

Temo  aarens,  aarea  sammn 
Cmratura  rota,  radionim  argenteas  ordo.1 

^  Gold  was  the  axle,  and  the  beam  was  gold ; 
The  wheels  with  silver  spokes  on  golden  circles  rolled.*' 

You  would  say  that  we  had  had  coachmakers,  carpenters, 
and  painters,  that  went  up  on  high  to  make  engines  of  vari- 
ous motions,  and  to  range  the  wheelwork  and  interladngs  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  of  differing  colours  about  the  axis  of 
necessity,  according  to  Plato : —  ^ 

Mnndos  domus  est  maxima  remm, 
Qoam  quinque  altitonse  firagmine  zones 
Cingunt,  per  quam  limbos  pictns  bis  sex  aignls 

1  Orld,  Mittam,  iL  107.  *  BepubUo,  x.  12. 
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SteUimicoDtibuB,  altos  in  obliqao  Kthere,  ImuB 
Bigas  acceptati 

"  The  world  *8  a  mansion  that  doth  all  things  hold, 
Which  thundering  zones,  in  nnmber  five,  enfold, 
Through  which  a  girdle,  painted  with  twelve  signs. 
And  that  with  sparkling  constellations,  shines, 
In  heaven's  arch  marks  the  diurnal  course 
For  the  sun's  chariot  and  his  fiery  horse.*' 

These  are  fdl  dreams  and  fanatic  foUies.  WI17  will  not 
nature  please  for  once  to  lay  open  her  bosom  to  us,  and 
plainly  discover  to  us  the  means  and  conduct  of  her  move- 
ments, and  prepare  our  eyes  to  see  them  ?  Grood  God,  what 
abuse,  what  mistakes  should  we  discover  in  our  poor  science  1 
I  am  mistaken  if  that  weak  knowledge  of  ours  holds  any  one 
thing  as  it  really  is,  and  I  shall  depart  hence  more  ignorant 
of  all  other  things  than  my  own  ignorance. 

Have  I  not  read  in  Plato  this  divine  saying,  that  '^  nature 
•^«      ,.  .     ,18  nothing  but  an  enigmatic  poesy ! "  *    As  if  a 

Philosophy  Is  only  T®  ,         *  i™y  ,      ,     - 

poetry  sophisti-  man  nught  perhaps  see  a  veiled  and  shad/ 
picture,  breaking  out  here  and  there  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  &lse  lights  to  puzzle  our  ooiijectures : 
Latent  tsta  omnia  crams  occukata  et  drcumjkua  ienebrii ; 
ut  nulla  cunes  humani  ingenii  tanta  sit,  qtue  penetrare  in 
ccdumy  terram  intrare,  possit.*  "All  those  things  lie  con- 
cealed and  involved  in  so  dark  an  obscurity  that  no  point 
of  human  wit  can  be  so  sharp  as  to  pierce  heaven  or  pene- 
trate the  earth.''  And  certamly  philosophy  is  no  other  than 
sophisticated  poetry.  Whence  do  the  ancient  writers  extract 
their  authorities  but  from  the  poets  ?  and  the  first  of  them 
were  poets  themselves,  and  writ  accordingly.  Plato  is  but  a 
poet  unripped.  Timon  ^  calls  -him,  insultingly,  "  a  monstrous 
forger  of  miracles."    All  superhuman  sciences  make  use  of 


i  Yano^  ttpud  Vol.  Prob.  not.  in  Vtrga,  "  AUpootry  Is  in  its  nature  «    ^ 

Eelog.  the  text  has  in  theflrstTerse  max-  Plato  says  this  by  nason  of  a  Terse  In 

imahomuUi;  %n^\xL  the  ]Mt,  bigas  solU-  Homer's   JUism^,  which  he  explains, 

fiM  reeeptat.  and  whleh  indeed  has  something  In  It 

s  Montaigne  has  here  mistaken  Plato's  that  is  enlgmaticaL 

sense,  whose  words,  in  the  second  Aid-  >  Cicero,  Acad.  It.  89. 

Wades,  U.  aw  :—"'Effri  re  tjtioet  nouf-  *  Timon  the  sUlogiaphist.    Bee  Utf 

rudi  ij  §vfinaaa  alviyfiaTud^  -j" —  ^xu,  U/e  of  Piato, 
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ibe  poetic  style.  Just  as  women  make  use  of  teeth  of  ivory 
where  the  natural  are  wanting,  and  instead  of  their  true  oom« 
plesdon  make  one  of  some  artificial  matter;  as  they  stuff 
Ihemsdves  out  with  cotton  to  appear  plump^  and  in  the  sight 
CKf  every  one  do  paint,  patch,  and  trick  up  themselves  with  a 
&lse  and  borrowed  beauty;  so  does  science  (and  even  our 
law  itself  has,  they  say,  legitimate  fictions,  whereon  it  builds 
the  truth  of  its  justice)  ;  she  gives  us  in  presupposition,  and 
for  current  pay,  things  which  she  herself  informs  us  were 
invented ;  for  these  epicycles,  eecentricsj  and  cancerOncs,  which 
astrology  makes  use  of  to  carry  On  the  motions  of  the  stars, 
she  gives  us  for  the  best  she  could  invent  upon  that  subject ; 
as  also,  in  all  the  rest,  philosophy  presents  us  not  that  which 
really  is,  or  what  she  really  believes,  but  what  she  has  con* 
trived  with  the  greatest  and  most  plausible  likelihood  of  truth, 
and  the  quaintest  invention.  Plato,^  upcm  the  discourse  of 
the  state  of  human  bodies  and  those  of  beasts,  says,  ^  I  should 
know  that  what  I  have  said  is  truth,  had  I  the  confirmation 
of  an  oracle ;  but  this  I  will  affirm,  that  what  I  have  said  is 
the  most  likely  ^  be  true  of  any  thing  I  could  say." 

Tis  not  to  heaven  only  that  art  sends  her  ropes,  engines, 
and  wheels ;  let  us  consider  a  little  what  she  _  _  , ., 
says  of  us  ourselves,  and  of  our  contexture,  which  hmui  has  or 
There  is  not  more  retrogradation,  trepidation, 
accession,  recession,  and  astonishment,  in  the  stars  and  celes> 
tial  bodies,  than  they  have  found  out  in  this  poor  little  human 
body.  In  earnest,  they  have  good  reason,  upon  that  veiy 
account,  to  call  it  the  little  world,  so  many  tools  and  parts 
have  they  employed  to  erect  and  build  it  To  assist  the 
motions  they  see  in  man,  and  the  various  fimctions  that  we 
find  in  ourselves,  in  how  many  parts  have  they  divided  the 
soul,  in  how  many  places  lodged  it?  in  how  many  orders 
have  they  divided,  and  to  how  many  stories  have  they  raised 
this  poor  creature,  man,  besides  those  that  are  natural  and  to 
be  perceived?    And  how  many  offices  and  vocations  have 

1  In  ttM  2VifMitt. 
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diej  assigned  him?  They  make  it  an  imaginaiy  puMlo 
thing.  Tis  a  subject  that  thej  hold  and  handle ;  and  they 
have  fiill  power  granted  to  them  to  rip,  place,  displace,  piece, 
and  8tu£f  it,  every  one  according  to  his  own  fimcy,  and  yet 
they  possess  it  not  They  cannot,  not  in  reality  only,  but 
even  in  dreams,  so  govern  it  that  there  wiU  not  be  some 
cadence  or  sound  that  will  escape  their  architecture,  as  enor- 
mous as  it  is,  and  botched  with  a  thousand  &lse  and  fantastic 
patches.  And  it  is  not  reason  to  excuse  them ;  for  though 
we  are  satisfied  with  painters  when  they  paint  heaven,  earth, 
seas,  mountains,  and  remote  islands,  that  they  give  us  some 
slight  mark  of  them,  and,  as  of  things  unknown,  are  content 
with  a  faint  and  obscure  description ;  yet  when  they  come 
and  draw  us  after  life,  or  any  other  creature  which  is  known 
and  familiar  to  us,  we  then  require  of  them  a  perfect  and 
exact  representation  of  lineaments  and  colours,  and  despise 
them  if  they  fail  in  it 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  Mile>8ian  girl,^  who  ob- 
serving the  philosopher  Thales  to  be  always  contemplating 
the  celestial  arch,  and  to  have  his  eyes  ever  .gazing  upward, 
laid  something  in  his  way  that  he  might  stumble  over,  to  put 
him  in  mind  that  it  would  be  time  to  take  up  his  thoughts 
about  things  that  are  in  the  clouds  when  he  had  provided  for 
those  that  were  under  his  feet  Doubtless  she  advised  him 
well,  rather  to  look  to  himself  than  to  gaze  at  heaven ;  for,  as 
Democritus  says,  by  the  mouth  of  Cicero, — 

Qaod  est  ante  pedee,  nemo  spectftt:  coeli  scmtantur  plagai.* 

*'No  man  regards  what  is  nnder  his  feet;  thej  are  always  prying 
towards  heayen.** 

But  our  condition  will  have  it  so,  that  the  knowledge  of  what 
we  have  in  hand  is  as  remote  from  us,  and  as  much  above  the 

1  She  WM  not  a  Mlleaiaii,  but  a  Thm-  eyes  lifted  up  to  the  stars,  he  fell  Into  a 

tlan,  accordini;   to    Plato,  firom  whose  mM. 

TkuBUtut  this  itory  is  taken;  hut  he       «  This  lAtin  vr>r*A.  extracted  from  a 

does  not  say  that  he  stumbled  at  any  tragedy  called  fyhigenia,  is  not  pnt  by 

ttUng  laid  In  his  way  by  his  serrant;  hut  Cicero  into  the  niouth  of  Democritus,  hut 

Out  as  he  was  walking  along,  with  his  ts  directed  against  him.  Df  Ditrinat.  \i.l9 
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donds,  as  that  of  the  stars.     As  Socrates  sajs,  in  Plato,' 

^  That  whoever  meddles  with  philosophy  may  be  reproached 

as  Thales  was  by  the  woman,  that  he  sees  nothing  of  that 

which  is  before  him.     For  every  philosopher  is  ignorant  of 

what  his  neighbour  does ;  aye,  and  of  what  he  does  himself 

and  is  ignorant  of  what  they  both  are,  whether  beasts  or 

men.^ 

Those  people,  who  find  Sebond's  arguments  too  weak, 

that  are  ignorant  of  nothing,  that  govern  the  world,  tha* 

know  all, — 

Qan  mare  compescant  caTisse;  quid  temperet  annum; 
StellsB  sponte  suft,  jussnve,  yagentor  et  errent; 
Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem; 
Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  conoordia  discors;^ 

**  What  governs  ocean's  tides, 
And  through  the  various  year  the  seasons  guides; 
Whether  the  stars  by  their  own  proper  force, 
Or  foreign  power,  pursue  their  wand'ring  course; 
Why  shadows  darken  the  pale  queen  of  night; 
Whence  she  renews  her  orb  and  spreads  her  light; — 
What  nature's  jarring  sympathy  can  mean; " 

have  they  not  sometimes  in  their  writings  sounded  the  diffi« 
culties  they  have  met  with  of  knowing  their  own  being  ?  We 
see  very  well  that  the  finger  moves,  that  the  foot  moves,  that 
some  parts  assume  a  voluntary  motion  of  themselves  without 
our  consent,  and  that  others  work  by  our  direction ;  that  one 
sort  of  apprehension  occasions  blushing ;  another  paleness ; 
such  an  imagination  works  upon  the  spleen  only,  another 
upon  the  brain ;  one  occasions  laughter,  another  tears ;  an« 
other  stupefies  and  astonishes  all  our  senses,  and  arrests  the 
motion  of  all  our  members ;  at  one  object  the  stomach  wiU 
rise,  at  another  a  member  that  lies  something  lower ;  but  how 
a  spiritual  impression  should  make  such  a  breach  into  a  massy 
and  solid  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  connection  and  con- 
texture of  these  admirable  springs  and  movements,  never  yet 
man  knew :  Omnia  incerta  rcUiane,  et  in  naturce  nuxf estate 
dbdiUu     ^All  uncertain  in  reason,  and  concealed  in  the 

1  The<tutu*  I  Hoiaoe,  i^nK.  L 12, 16. 
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majesty  of  natnre,"  sajs  Plinj.^  And  St  Angostm,'  Ibdm 
quo  corporibus  cuUuBrent  spiritus  ....  omnino  miru$  ei^ 
nee  comprehendi  ab  homine  potest;  et  hoc  ipse  homo  e$L 
^  The  manner  wherebj  souls  adhere  to  bodies  is  altogether 
wonderful,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by  man,  and  jet  this  is 
man.**  And  jet  it  is  not  so  much  as  doubted ;  for  the  opiii> 
ions  of  men  are  received  according  to  the  ancient  belief,  bj 
authont/  and  upon  trust,  as  if  it  were  religion  and  law.  Tis 
received  as  gibberish  which  is  commonl j  spoken ;  this  truthy 
with  all  its  clutter  of  arguments  and  proofs,  is  admitted  as  a 
firm  and  solid  bodj,  that  is  no  more  to  be  shaken,  no  more  to 
be  judged  of;  on  the  contrarj,  everj  one,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  talent,  corroborates  and  fortifies  this  received  be- 
lief with  the  utmost  power  of  his  reason,  which  is  a  supple 
utensil,  pliable,  and  to  be  accommodated  to  anj  figure ;  and 
thus  the  world  comes  to  be  filled  with  lies  and  fopperies. 
How  It  hft  pens  '^®  reason  that  men  doubt  of  divers  things  is 
that  men  scare*  that  thcv  ncvcr  examine  common  impressions ; 

doubt  of  things.  * 

the  J  do  not  dig  to  the  root,  where  the  fi&ults  and 
defects  lie ;  the j  onl j  debate  upon  the  branches ;  thej  do  not 
examine  whether  such  and  such  a  thing  be  true,  but  if  it  has 
been  so  and  so  understood ;  it  is  not  inquired  into  whether 
Gralen  has  said  anj  thing  to  purpose,  but  whether  he  has  said 
80  or  so.  In  truth  it  was  verj  good  reason  that  this  curb  to 
the  libertj  of  our  judgments  and  that  tjrannj  over  our  opin- 
ions, should  be  extended  to  the  schools  and  arts.  The  god 
of  scholastic  knowledge  is  Aristotle ;  'tis  irreligion  to  question 
anj  of  his  decrees,  as  it  was  those  of  Lucurgus  at  Sparta ; 
his  doctrine  is  a  magisterial  law,  which,  peradventure,  is  as 
false  as  another.  I  do  not  know  whj  I  should  not  as  will- 
inglj  embrace  either  the  ideas  of  Plato,  or  the  atoms  of 
Epicurus,  or  the  plenum  or  vacuum  of  Leudppus  and  De- 
mocritus,  or  the  water  of  Thales,  or  the  infinity  of  nature  of 
Anaximander,  or  the  air  of  Diogenes,*  or  the  numbers  and 

1  Nat.  Hitt,  1L  87.  ■  Of  Apollonia.  Sextos  Bnpfate.  J*rrft. 
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Bymmetrj  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  infinity  of  Parmenides,  or 
Ihe  One  of  Musaeus,  or  the  water  and  fire  of  Apollodoms,  or 
the  similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  discord  and  friendship 
of  Empedoeles,  or  the  fire  of  Heraditus,  or  any  other  opinion 
of  that  infinite  confusion  of  opinions  and  determinations,  which 
this  fine  hmnan  reason  produces  by  its  certitude  and  clear- 
sightedness in  every  thing  it  meddles  withal,  as  I  should  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  upon  this  subject  of  the  principles  of 
natural  things ;  which  principles  he  builds  of  three  pieces — 
matter,  form,  and  privation.  And  what  can  be  more  vain 
than  to  make  inanity  itself  the  cause  of  the  production  of 
things  ?  Privation  is  a  negative ;  of  what  humour  could  he 
then  make  the  cause  and  original  of  things  that  are  ?  And 
yet  that  were  not  to  be  controverted  but  for  the  exercise  of 
logic ;  there  is  nothing  disputed  therein  to  bring  it  into  doubt^ 
but  to  defend  the  author  of  the  school  from  foreign  objections ; 
his  authority  is  the  non-ultra,  beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted 
to  inquire. 

It  is  very  easy,  upon  approved  foundations,  to  build  what- 
ever we  please ;  for,  according  to  the  law  and       ,eorfTiiur  or 
ordering  of  this  beginning,  the  other  parts  of  principles  wUh- 
the  structure  are  easily  earned  on  without  any  lUbie  to  au  Und 
fiulure.    By  this  way  we  find  our  reason  well- 
grounded,  and  discourse  at  a  venture ;  for  our  masters  pre- 
possess and  gam  beforehand  as  much  room  in  our  belief  as 
is  necessary  towards  concluding  afterwards  what  they  please, 
as  geometricians  do  by  their  granted  demands,  the  consent 
and  approbation  we  allow  them  giving  them  wherewith  to 
draw  us  to  the  right  and  left,  and  to  whirl  us  about  at  thehr 
pleasure.    Whatever  springs  from  these  presuppositions  is 
our  master  and  our  God ;  he  will  take  the  level  of  his  foun- 
dations so  ample  and  so  easy  that  by  them  he  may  mount  us 
up  to  the  clouds,  if  he  so  please.    In  this  practice  and  nego- 
tiation of  science  we  have  taken  the  saying  of  Pythagoras, 
*^  That  every  expert  person  ought  to  be  believed  in  his  own 
art^  for  current  pay.    The  bgioian. refers  the  signification 
YOU  n.  17 
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of  words  to  the  grammarians ;  the  rhetorician  borrows  tbe 
0tate  of  arguments  from  the  logician ;  the  poet  his  measure 
jGrom  the  musician :  the  geometrician  his  proportions  from  the 
arithmetician,  and  the  metaphysicians  take  physical  coi^jeo- 
tures  for  their  foundations  ;  for  every  science  has  its  prind- 
pie  presupposed,  by  which  human  judgment  is  everywhere 
kept  in  checL  If  you  come  to  rush  against  the  bar  where 
the  principal  error  lies,  they  have  presently  this  sentence  in 
their  mouths,  ^  That  there  is  no  disputing  with  persons  who 
deny  prindples.**  Now  men  can  have  no  principles  if  not  re- 
vealed to  them  by  the  divinity ;  of  all  the  rest  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end,  is  nothing  but  dream  and  vapour. 
To  those  that  contend  upon  presupposition  we  must,  on  the 
contrary,  presu{^pose  to  them  the  same  axiom  upon  which 
the  dispute  is.  For  every  human  presupposition  and  dec- 
laration has  as  much  authority  one  as  another,  if  reason  do 
not  make  the  difference.  Wherefore  they  are  all  to  be  put 
into  the  balance,  and  first  the  generals  and  those  that  tyran- 
nize over  us.  The  persuasion  of  certainty  is  a  certain  testi- 
mony of  folly  and  extreme  incertainty ;  and  there  are  not  a 
more  foolish  sort  of  men,  nor  that  are  less  philosophers, 
than  the  Philodoxes^  of  Plato;  we  must  inquire  whether 
fire  be  hot?  whether  snow  be  white  ?  if  th^re  be  any  such 
things  as  hard  or  soft  within  our  knowledge  ? 

And  as  to  those  answers  of  which  they  make  old  stories, 
wbaOier  phOo-  ^  ^  ^^^  doubted  if  there  was  any  such  thing 
SFn**^i»d«2imi-  *®  ^^^  whom  they  bid  throw  himself  into  the 
Mbiebvthetxpe-  fire;  and  he  that  denied  the  coldness  of  ice, 

rispf  of  the  wnmi, 

whom  they  bid  to  put  ice  into  his  bosom  ;-^ 
they  are  pitiAil  thmgs,  unworthy  of  the  profession  of  philoso- 
phy. If  they  had  let  us  alone  in  our  natural  being,  to  re- 
ceive the  appearance  of  things  without  us,  according  as  thej 
present  themsdves  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  had  permitted  us 

1  <*  Penoas  who  am  poneMed  irlth  appeumnoet  of  thlngf  .'>    Tlilf  dafinlttoa 

«pliiloni  of  which  thej  know  not  the  is  taken  from  Pl&to.  who  haa  chanetar- 

gronnda;  wfaoae  heads  are   intoxteated  lied  them  yvrj  partfenlariy  at  the  end  €# 

fd4^ifac4»i  whoMeandafllKtonljthe  the  tfth  botdL  of  Uf  itipvWe. 
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to  &]]ow  our  own  natural  appetites,  governed  bj  the  oondi* 
tion  of  our  birth,  they  might  then  have  reason  to  talk  at  that 
rate ;  but  'tis  fix>m  them  we  have  learned  to  make  ourselvea 
judges  of  the  world ;  'tis  from  them  that  we  derive  this  hsicjj 
^  Tha^uman  reason  is  controller-general  of  all  that  is  witJbh 
out  and  within  the  roof  of  heaven ;  that  comprehends  every 
thing,  that  can  do  every  thing ;  by  the  means  of  which  every 
thing  is  known  and  understood."  This  answer:  would  be 
good  among  the  cannibals,  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a  long, 
quiety  and  peaceable  life,  without  Aristotle's  precepts,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  name  of  physics ;  this  answer 
would  perhaps  be  of  more  value  and  greater  force  than  all 
those  they  borrow  from  their  reason  and  invention ;  of  this  all 
animals,  and  all  where  the  power  of  the  law  of  nature  is  yet 
pure  and  simple,  would  be  as  capable  as  we,  but  as  for  them 
they  have  renounced  it  They  need  not  tell  us,  "It  is 
true,  for  you  see  and  feel  it  to  be  so; "  they  must  tell  me 
whether  I  really  feel  what  I  think  I  do  ;  and  if  I  do  feel  i1^ 
they  must  then  tell  me  why  I  feel  it,  and  how,  and  what ;  let 
them  tell  me  the  name,  original,  the  parts  and  junctures  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  qualities  of  the  agent  and  patient;  or  let 
them  give  up  their  profession,  which  is  not  to  admit  or 
approve  of  any  thing  but  by  the  way  of  reason ;  that  is  their 
test  in  all  sorts  of  essays ;  but,  certainly,  'tis,  a  test  fuU  of 
fidsity,  error,  weakness,  and  defect 

Which  way  can  we  better  prove  it  than  by  itself?  If  we 
are  not  to  believe  her  when  speaking  of  herself,  she  can 
hardly  be  thought  fit  to  judge  of  foreign  things ;  if  she  know 
any  thmg^  it  must  at  least  be  her  own  being  and  abode ;  she 
is  in  the  soul,  and  either  a  part  or  an  effect  of  it ;  for  true 
and  essential  reason,  from  which  we  by  a  Mae  colour  bor- 
row the  name,  is  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty ;  there 
is  her  habitaticm  and  recess ;  'tis  thence  that  she  imparts  her 
rays,  when  God  is  pleased  to  impart  any  beam  of  it  to  man« 
kind,  as  Pallas  issued  from  her  other's  head,  to  communi- 
cate herself  to  the  world. 
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Now  let  us  see  what  human  reason  tells  us  of  herself  and 
«rw  .         ^,.    of  the  soul ;  not  of  the  soul  in  general  of  which 


oiofthAiiatiin  almost  all  philosophy  makes  the  celestial  and 
first  bodies  participants ;  nor  of  that  which 
Thales^  attributed  to  things  which  themselves  are  imputed 
inanimate,  lead  thereto  by  the  consideration  of  the  loadstone ; 
but  of  that  which  appertains  to  us,  and  that  we  ought  the 
best  to  know : — 

Ignoratnr  enim,  qnn  sit  natara  tnimai; 
N&ta  Bit;  an,  contrai  nascentibTU  insinaetar; 
Et  Bimnl  intereat  nobiscnm  morte  dirempta; 
An  tenebras  Orci  visat,  yastasqne  lacunas, 
An  pacndes  alias  diyinituB  insinaet  te.^ 

**  For  none  the  nature  of  the  sool  doth  know, 
Whether  that  it  be  bom  with  ns,  or  no; 
Or  be  inftiaed  into  ns  at  onr  birth, 
And  dies  with  ub  when  we  return  to  earth. 
Or  then  descends  to  the  black  shades  below. 
Or  into  other  animals  does  go." 

Grates  and  Dioearchus  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
soul  at  all,  but  that  the  body  thus  stirs  by  a  natural  moticm  ; 
Plato,*  that  it  was  a  substance  moving  of  itself;  Thales,  a 
nature  without  repose;^  Asdepiades,  an  exercising  of  the 
senses;  Hesiod  and  Anaximander,  a  thing  composed  of 
earth  and  water ;  Parmenides,*  of  earth  and  fire ;  Empedo- 
des,*  of  blood : — 

Sanguineam  vomit  ille  animam  ;  t 
«  He  vomits  up  his  bloody  souL'* 

Posidomus,*  Qeanthes,  and  Galen,*  that  it  was  heat  or  a  hot 
complexion  >-^ 

I  Uertiiu,  m  Viit,  r  JBneid,  iz.  849. 

t  Luoret.  L 118.  •  LMrttns,  in  VUt. 

•  LawSf  X.  •  See  Galen,   Quod  ankni  mom  w- 

*  Thalei  added,  "  and  which  morei  of  guantw  eorporis  temperanuntum  f  bat 
ilnlf."  Plutarch,  On  the  Opi$notu  of  elsewhere  this  phyaioiaiL  repeatedly  de- 
the  PkUoSopherSy  who  elso  gtres  the  opin-  elarae  that  he  cannot  Tenture  to  afllna 
km  or  the  phTsicUn  Aflctoplades,  ovy-  anj  tolngw  to  the  natore  Jjj^f  «J- 
yvuaaiav  ^ah^aiuv.  See  Nemeslus,  d4  NatmA  Ibfmms,  e. 

*  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Se^.  1.  U.  ^  *** 

•  Olono,  2Vic.  QwcBf .  1.  9. 
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IgneuB  est  oilis  vigor,  et  ooelestis  origo;  ^ 
**  Their  vigour  of  fire  and  of  heavenly  race." 

Hippocrates,'  a  spirit  diffused  all  over  the  body ;  Varro,*  that 
it  was  an  air  received  at  the  mouth,  heated  in  the  Inngs^ 
moistened  in  the  heart,  and  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
bodj ;  2^no,  the  quintessence  of  the  four  elements ;  ^  Hera« 
dides  Ponticus,*  that  it  was  the  light;  Zenocrates  and  the 
Egyptians,  ^  a  mobile  number ;  the  Chaldeans,  a  virtue  with- 
out any  determinate  form : — 

Habitom  quemdam  vitalem  corporis  esse, 
Harmoniam  Grsecl  qnam  dicxmtT 

**  A  certain  vital  habit  in  man's  frame, 
Which  harmony  the  Grecian  sages  name.** 

Let  OS  not  forget  Aristotle,  who  held  the  soul  to  be  that 
which  naturally  causes  the  body  to  move,  which  he  calls 
entelechia,"  with  as  cold  an  invention  as  any  of  the  rest ;  for 
he  neither  speaks  of  the  essence,  nor  of  the  original,  nor  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  only  takes  notice  of  the  effect 
Lactantius,*  Seneca,^  and  most  of  the  Dogmatists,  have  con- 
fessed that  it  was  a  thing  they  did  not  understand ;  after  all 
this  enumeration  of  opinions,  Harum  senterUiarum  quce  vera 
tity  Deus  aUquis  viderit .-  ^  ^  Of  these  opinions  which  is  the 
true,  let  some  god  determine,"  says  Gcero.  "I  know  by 
myself,"  says  St  Bernard,^  "  how  incomprehensible  God  is, 
seeing  I  cannot  comprehend  the  parts  of  my  own  being." 

1  Muid,  y\.  780.  h«  wotdd  hare  been  eonvinoed  that  Aiif- 

i  Ifftorob.  tn  Somn.  Sap.  1. 14.  totle  hftd  taken  oare  to  explain  himself 

•  Laotant.  Dt  Opif,  De».  c.  17.  oonoeming  the  origin  of  the  fool,  belbro 

4  "  I    know    not."   saTS   Mr.   Goete,  he  remarked  the  eflbct  of  it     If  he  has 

**  where  Montaigne  had  this  ;  for  Oioero  not  thereby  fblly  demonstrated  what  the 

ezpreisly  says  that  this  qointessenoe,  or  nature  of  it  is,  Zeno  has  not  giren  ns 

fifm  nature  is  a  thought  of  Aristotle,  much  better  light  Into  it  when  he  says. 

whomakesthesonlto  beoompoiedof  it;  **the  soul  or  mind  seems  to  bo  fire;" 

and  that  Zeno  thought  the  soul  to  be  and  it  would  not  bo  difflcult  to  show  that 

lire,*'  Cicero,   THue.   Qiuzs.  i.  9.    After  in  this  article  the  other  philosophers  have 

this,  Cloero  adds,  "  that  Aristotle  calls  not  succeeded  better  than  Zeno  and  Arls* 

the  mind,  which  he  derives  from  that  totle. 

fifth   nature  enteleohia,   a   new-coined  <  Stob.  Eciog.  Phys.  1. 40. 

word,  stoniiying  a  perpetual  motion."  >  Maerob.  ut  supra, 

Thouii^  Montalffne  has  copied  these  last  7  Lucret.  iU.  100. 

words.  In  what  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  ^  Cicero,  Tu*e.  Qimm.  L  10. 

irlstotle,  he  censures  him  lor  not  hav-  •  De  Opif.  Dei.  o.  17. 

ing  spoken  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  lo  Nat.  Qimu.  tU.  14. 

the  soul.    But  had  he  only  cast  his  eye  ^^  Tusc.  Qik».  i.  U. 

npon  what  Cloero  had  saidalittle  before,  u  lib,  de  AiUma,  o.  1. 
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Heraditusy^  who  was  of  opinion  that  every  being  was  foil  of 
souls  and  demons,  did  nevertheless  maintain  that  no  one 
ooold  advance  so  &r  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  $s 
ever  to  arrive  at  it ;  so  profound  was  the  essence  <^  it 
Neither  is  there  less  controversj  and  debate  abont  seatmg 
of  it  Hippocrates  and  Hierophilos  *  place  it 
DMi  the  fooi       in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain ;  Democritus  and 


Aristotle  •  throughout  Ae  whole  body  ;— 

Ut  bona  sepe  yaletndo  cum  dicitnr  esse 
Coxporls,  et  non  est  tamen  b»o  pan  vlla  ralentii;  ^ 

*<  As  when  the  body's  health  they  do  H  call, 
When  of  a  sound  man,  that's  no  part  at  aU.'* 

Epicurus  in  the  stomach ; 

Hio  exsnltat  enim  pavor  ao  metns ;  hec  loca  oironm 
Lfttitia  mnlcent* 

"  For  this  the  seat  of  horror  is  and  fear, 
And  joys  in  torn  do  likewise  trinmi^  here." 

The  Stoics,*  about  and  within  the  heart ;  Erasistratus,^  ad- 
joining the  membrane  of  the  epicranium ;  Empedodes,*  in 
the  blood;  as  also  Moses,*  which  was  the  reason  why  he 
interdicted  eating  the  blood  of  beasts,  because  the  soul  is 
there  seated ;  Galen  thought  that  every  part  of  the  body  had 
its  soul ;  Strato  **  has  placed  it  betwixt  the  eyebrows ;  Qud 
facie  qutdem  sit  animuSy  aut  ubi  habitet,  ne  qu^erendum  qui- 
dem  est:^  ^  What  figure  the  soul  is  of,  or  what  part  it  in- 
habits, is  not  to  be  inquired  into,"  says  Qcero.  I  veiy  wil- 
lingly deliver  this  author  to  you  in  his  own  words;  for 
should  I  alter  eloquence  itself?  Besides,  it  were  but  a  poor 
prize  to  steal  the  matter  of  his  inventions ;  they  are  neidier 
very  frequent,  nor  of  any  great  wei^t,  and  sufficiently  known. 
But  the  reason  why  Chrysippus  argues  it  to  be  about  the 
heart,  as  all  the  rest  of  that  sect  dp,  is  not  to  be  omitted 

1  LMrtius,  m  7UA,  •  Plufiuroh,  fU  Mpra. 

*  Plntarob,  On   th*   Opiniotu  of  tJu       '  Id.  ib. 
PMlosophtn,  iT.  (.  •  Id.  0. 

*  Sextiu  Bmplrloiis,  Ath.  BSiatk.  •  Oenttis,  fac.  4.    Ltnit,  ilL  91 
«  Laoret.  Ui.  108.                                          >o  Plnteroh,  arf  twpra, 

*  Id.  t6. 142.  u  l^ue  Qm<m.  i.  28. 
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^It  18,'*  sajs  he,^  ^because  when  we  would  affirm  any  tiling 
we  lay  our  hand  upon  our  breasts ;  and  when  we  would  pnn 
nounce  iy^,  which  signifies  I,  we  let  the  lower  jaw  &11  tow* 
aerds  the  stomach.''  This  place  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
Without  a  remark  upon  the  Tanity  of  so  great  a  man ;  fbt 
besides  that  these  considerations  are  infinitely  light  in  them* 
selves,  the  last  is  only  a  proof  to  the  Greeks  that  they  have 
their  souls  lodged  in  that  part  No  human  judgment  is  so 
sprightly  and  vigilant  that  it  does  not  sometimes  sleep. 
Why  do  we  fear  to  say  ?  The  Stoics,*  the  fathers  of  human 
prudence,  think  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  crushed  under  a  nun, 
long  labours  and'  strives  to  get  out,  like  a  mouse  caught  in  a 
trap,  before  it  can  disengage  itself  from  the  burden.  Some 
hold  that  the  world  was  made  to  give  bodies,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  the  spirits  fidlen,  by  their  own  fiiult,  from  the 
purity  wherein  they  had  been  created,  the  first  creation 
having  been  incorporeal;  and  that,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  depraved  6t)m  their  spirituality,  so  are  they 
more  or  less  jocundly  or  dully  incorporated ;  and  that  thence 
proceeds  all  the  variety  of  so  much  created  matter.  But  the 
spirit  that  for  his  punishment  was  invested  with  the  body  of 
the  sun  must  certainly  have  a  very  rare  and  particular  meas-» 
ure  of  change. 

The  extremities  of  our  perquisition  do  all  Ml  into  aston-> 
ishment  and  blindness;  as  Plutarch  says^  of 
the  testimony  of  histories,  that,  accoroUng  to  loeopucla  in^iS-^ 
charts  and  maps,  the  utmost  bounds  of  known  '^^ 
countries  are  taken  up  with  marshes,  impenetrable  forests, 
deserts,  and  uninhabitable  places ;  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
most  gross  and  childish  ravings  were  most  found  in  those 
authors  who  treat  of  the  most  elevated  subjects,  and  proceed 
the  furthest  in  them,  losing  themselves  in  theii^  own  curiosilrf 
and  presumption.  The  beginning  and  end  of  knowledge  art 
equally  foolish;  observe  to  what  a  pitch  Plato  flies  in  hit 
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poetic  clouds;  do  but  take  notice  there  of  tlie  gibberiah 
of  the  gods ;  but  what  did  he  dream  of  when  he  defined  a 
man  to  be  ^  a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers :  ^  giving 
those  who  had  a  mind  to  deride  him  a  pleasant  occasion ;  for, 
having  pulled  a  capon  alive,  thej  went  about  calling  it  ^  the 
man  of  Plato." 

And  what  did  the  Epicureans  think  o^  out  of  what  sim- 
The  atoms  of  the  plicitj  did  they  first  imagine  that  their  aUmu 
i^BicuxmDBfirha.tt  ^jj^j.  ^^y  gj^^  ^^j.^  bg^jes  having  some  weighty 

and  a  natural  motion  downwards,  had  made  the  world ;  till 
they  were  put  in  mind,  by  their  adversaries,  that,  according 
to  this  description,  it  was  impossible  they  should  unite  and 
join  to  one  another,  their  fall  being  so  direct  and  perpendic- 
ular, and  making  so  many  parallel  lines  throughout  ?  Where- 
fore there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  since  add  a  fortu- 
itous and  sideways  motion,  and  that  they  should  moreover 
accoutre  their  atoms  with  hooked  tails,  by  which  they  might 
unite  and  ding  to  one  another.  And  even  then  do  not  those 
that  attack  them  upon  this  second  consideration  put  them 
hardly  to  it  ?  ''  If  the  atoms  have  by  chance  formed  so  many 
sorts  of  figures,  why  did  it  never  Ml  out  that  they  made  a 
house  or  a  shoe  ?  Why  at  the  same  rate  should  we  not  be- 
lieve that  an  infinite  number  of  Greek  letters,  strewed  all 
over  a  certain  place,  might  fall  into  the  contexture  of  the 
Mad  f  **  * — ^  Whatever  is  capable  of  reason,"  says  Zeno,'  "  is 
better  than  that  which  is  not  capable ;  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  world ;  the  world  is  therefore  capable  of  reason."  ^ 
Cotta,  by  this  way  of  argumentation,  makes  the  world  a 
mathematician ;  'and  tis  also  made  a  musician  and  an  organist 
by  this  other  argumentation  of  Zeno :  "  The  whole  is  more 
than  a  part ;  we  are  capable  of  wisdom,  and  are  part  of  the 
world ;  therefore  the  world  is  wise."  There  are  infinite  like 
examples,  not  only  of  arguments  that  are  Mse  in  themselves, 
but  silly  ones,  that  do  not  hold  in  themselves,  and  that  accuse 

i  Clovo,  de  Nai.  Dtor,  U.  87.  « Id.  A.  UL  9,  U.  12. 
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tbeir  authors  not  so  much  of  ignorance  as  imprudence,  in  the 
reproaches  the  philosophers  dash  one  another  in  the  teeth 
withal,  upon  their  dissensions  in  their  sects  and  opinions. 

Whoever  should  bundle  up  a  lustj  faggot  of  the  fooleries 
of  human  wisdom  would  produce  wonders.  I  willingly  mus- 
ter up  these  few  for  a  pattern,  bj  a  certain  meaning  not  less 
profitable  to  consider  than  the  most  sound  and  moderate  in- 
structions. Let  us  judge  bj  these  what  opinion  we  are  to 
have  of  man,  of  his  sense  and  reason,  when  in  these  great 
persons  that  have  raised  human  knowledge  so  high,  so  many 
gross  mistakes  and  manifest  errors  are  to  be  found. 

For  my  part^  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  thej  have  treated 
of  knowledge  casuallj,  and  like  a  toy,  with  both  whether  the  an- 
hands ;  and  have  contended  about  reason  as  of  ^JjJ^  knolwt* 
a  vain  and  fiivolous  instrument,  setting  on  foot  •^  aerfouaiy. 
all  sorts  of  fancies  and  inventions,  sometimes  more  sinewy, 
and  sometimes  weaker.  This  same  Plato,  who  defines  man  as 
if  he  were  a  cock,  says  elsewhere,^  aJfter  Socrates,  "  That  he 
does  not,  in  truth,  know  what  man  is,  and  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  the  hardest  to  understand.**  By  this  variety 
and  instability  of  opinions,  they  tacitly  lead  us,  as  it  were  by 
the  hand,  to  this  resolution  of  their  irresolution.  They  pro- 
fess not  always  to  deliver  their  opinions  bare&ced  and  appar- 
ent to  us ;  they  have  one  while  disguised  them  in  the  fabulous 
shadows  of  poetry,  and  at  another  in  some  other  vizor ;  for 
our  imperfection  carries  this  also  along  with  it,  that  crude 
meat  is  not  always  proper  for  our  stomachs;  we  must  dry, 
alter,  and  mix  it ;  they  do  the  same ;  they  sometimes  conceal 
their  real  opinions  and  judgments,  and  falsify  them  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  public  use.  They  will  not  make 
an  open  profession  of  ignorance,  and  of  the  imbecility  of 
human  reason,  that  they  may  not  fright  children ;  but  they 
sufficiently  discover  it  to  us  under  the  appearance  of  a  trou- 
bled and  inconstant  science. 

lInthellnt.il/ctMttiM.   Itis  Soonteewho^byhis  Mrgoments,  xedooet  AldUidM 
to  My  this. 
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I  advised  a  person  in  Italy,  who  had  a  great  mind  to  speak 

Italian,  that  provided  he  onlj  Lad  a  de^  to 

vnoarJK^  ftnd   make  himself  understood,  without  being  amH* 

•itetttMMM.       ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  respect  to  exed,  that  he 

should  only  make  use  of  the  first  word  that  came  to  the 
tongue*s  end,  whether  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  or  Qascon,  and 
that,  bj  adding  the  Italian  termination,  he  could  not  fidl  of 
hitting  upon  some  idiom  of  the  country,  either  Tuscan,  Bo- 
man,  Venetian,  Fiedmontese,  or  Neapolitan,  and  so  fell  in 
with  some  one  of  those  many  forms.  I  say  the  same  of 
Philosophy ;  she  has  so  many  fiuses,  so  mudi  Tariety,  and  hot 
said  so  many  things,  that  all  our  dreams  and  ravings  are 
there  to  be  found.  Human  fan<r^  can  conceive  nothing  good 
or  bad  that  is  not  there :  Nihil  tam  aheurde  diet  poUtt^  qmi 
nan  cUcatur  ah  aUqua  pkUoiopharum}  Nothing  can  be  said 
so  absurd,  that  has  not  been  said  before  by  some  of  the  phi^ 
losophers."  And  I  am  the  more  willing  to  expose  my  whim- 
sies to  the  public ;  forasmuch  as,  though  they  are  spun  out  <^ 
myself,  and  without  any  pattern,  I  know  they  will  be  found 
related  to  some  ancient  humour,  and  some  will  not  stick  to 
say,  ^  See  whence  he  took  it ! "  My  manners  are  natural,  I 
have  not  called  in  the  assistance  of  any  discipline  to  erect 
them;  but,  weak  as  they  are,  when  it  came  into  my  head  to 
lay  them  open  to  the  world's  view,  and  that  to  expose  llienk 
to  the  light  in  a  little  more  decent  garb  I  went  to  adorn 
them  with  reasons  and  examples,  it  was  a  wonder  to  myself 
accidentally  to  find  them  conformable  to  so  many  philos(^hi- 
cal  discourses  and  examples.  I  never  knew  what  regimen 
my  life  was  of  till  it  was  near  worn  out  and  spent ;  a  new 
figure — an  unpremeditated  and  accidental  philosopher. 

But  to  return  to  the  soul.^  Inasmuch  as  Plato  has  placed 
The  most  proUbie  reason  in  the  brain,  anger  in  the  heart,  and  con- 
5jSS;*the~°'  cupiscence  in  the  hver;  'tis  likely  that  it  was 
hnmaii  wui.        rather  an  interpretation  of  the  movements  of 

1  OlfMTO,  d«  iKvtiutf.  U.  68.  ity)."    The  fbUowinganftljdfof  thedoo- 

•  The  edition  of  1588  adds  here,  "  (ft>r  trine  of  PUto  !•  tekm  from  the  Moond 

I  have  aelectod  the  eonl  m  the  meet  apt  utrt  of  the  TiTMna.    See  alio  UMtini.i 

tie  initanntng  our  weaknem  and  Tan-  ijlf$  ofFlato, 
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Ihe  soul,  than  that  he  intended  a  division  and  separation  of  it, 
as  of  a  body,  into  several  members.  And  the  most  likely  of 
their  opinions  is  that  'tis  always  a  soul,  that  by  its  faculty, 
reasons,  remembers,  comprehends,  judges,  desires,  and  exer- 
cises all  its  other  operations  by  divers  instruments  of  the 
body ;  as  the  pilot  guides  his  ship  according  to  his  experi- 
ence, one  while  straining  or  slacking  the  cordage,  one  while 
hoisting  the  mainyard,  or  removing  the  rudder,  by  one  and 
tiie  same  power  canying  on  several  effects;  and  that  it  is 
lodged  in  the  brain;  which  appears  in  that  the  wounds  and 
accidents  that  touch  that  part  do  immediately  offend  the  &c- 
idties  of  the  soul;  and  'tis  not  incongruous  that  it  should 
ftence  diffiise  itsdf  through  the  other  parts  of  the  body  :— 

Medium  non  deserit  unquam 
Ooeli  Phoebus  iter;  radiis  tamen  omnia  lustrat^ 

"  PhoBbofl  ne*er  deviates  from  the  zodiac's  way; 
Tet  all  things  doth  illnstrate  with  his  ray.*' 

As  the  sun  sheds  from  heaven  its  light  and  influ^ce,  and  fills 
the  world  with  them : — 

Cietera  pan  animn,  per  totum  dissita  corpus, 
Paret,  et  ad  nomen  mentis  momenque  movetor.* 

**  The  other  part  o'  th'  soul  diffused  all  o*er 
The  body,  does  obey  the  reason's  lore." 

Some  have  said  that  there  was  a  general  soul,  as  it  were  a 
great  body,  whence  all  the  particular  souls  were  extracted, 
and  thither  again  retum,  always  restoring  themselves  to  that 
universal  matter :— ^ 

Demn  namqne  ire  per  omnes 

Terrasque,  tractasque  maris,  coelumque  profhndnm; 

Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 

Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas: 

Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ao  resoluta  referri 

Omnia;  neo  morti  esse  locum:* 

*'  For  God  goes  forth,  and  spreads  throughout  the  whoto 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  the  universal  soul; 

1  Olandlin,  Ds  Btxto  OoimU.  HcmoriL  *  Lueni.  il.  U4. 
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Each  ftt  its  birth,  from  him  all  beings  share, 
Both  man  and  brute,  the  breath  of  vital  air; 
To  lilm  retain,  and,  looe'd  from  earthly  chain, 
Fly  whence  they  sprung,  and  rest  in  God  again, 
Spnm  at  the  grave,  and,  fearless  of  decay, 
Dwell  in  high  heaven,  and  star  th*  ethereal  way.'* 

Others,  that  thej  only  rejoined  and  reunited  themfielret 
to  it ;  others,  that  thej  were  produced  from  the  divine  sub- 
stance; others,  hj  the  angels  of  fire  and  air;  others,  that 
thej  were  from  all  antiquity ;  and  some  that  thej  were  cre- 
ated at  the  very  point  of  time  the  bodies  wanted  them ;  oth- 
ers make  them  to  descend  from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and 
return  thither ;  the  generality  of  the  ancients  believed  that 
they  were  begotten  from  father  to  son,  after  a  like  manner, 
and  produced  with  all  other  natural  things;  taking  their 
argument  from  the  likeness  of  children  to  their  Others ; 

InstiUata  patris  virtns  tibi; 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus,  et  bonis;  ^ 

**  Thou  hast  thy  father's  virtues  with  his  blood: 
F<Hr  stiU  the  brave  spring  from  the  brave  and  good; " 

and  that  we  see  descend  from  fathers  to  their  children  not 
only  bodily  marks,  but  moreover  a  resemblance  of  humoars, 
complexions,  and  inclinations  of  the  soul : — 

Denique  cur  acris  violentia  triste  leonum 
Seminium  sequitur?  dolus  vnlpibus,  et  ftiga  cervis 
A  patribus  datur,  et  patrius  pavor  incitat  artos? 


Si  n<m  certa  suo  quia  semine  seminioque 
Vis  animi  pariter  crescit  cum  corpore  toto.* 

**  For  why  should  rage  from  the  fierce  lion*B  seed. 
Or  from  the  subtle  fox*s  craft,  proceed; 
Or  why  the  timorous  and  flying  hart 
His  fear  and  trembling  to  his  race  impart; 
But  that  a  certain  force  of  mind  does  grow, 
And  still  increases  as  the  bodies  do?  *' 

That  thereupon  the  divine  justice  is  grounded,  punishing  in 
the  diildren  the  faults  of  their  Withers;  forasmuch  as  the 
contagion  of  paternal  vices  is  in  some  sort  imprinted  in  the 

iHonea,  (M.iv.4,20.  •  Luowt.  iii.  741. 
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Boal  of  children,  and  that  the  ill  government  of  their  will 
extends  to  them  ;*  moreover,  that  if  souls  had  ~      «  .    ^*v 

'  '  The  opinion  of  ttM 

any  other  derivation  than  a  natural  consequence,  P"?t|^S2J  "'***• 
and  that  they  had  been  some  other  thing  out  of  iinion  to  our 

.,       ,     ,      ^/  ij        *   .  ^bodiMoonftitod. 

the  body,  they  would  retam  some  memory  of 
their  first  being,  the  natural  faculties  that  are  proper  to  them 
of  discoursing,  reasoning,  and  remembering,  being  consid- 
ered:— 

Si  in  corpus  nascentibnB  insinnatur, 
Cnr  super  anteaotam  setatem  meminiase  nequimus, 
Neo  Tostigia  gestarom  renim  uUa  tenemns? ^ 

«*  For  at  our  birth  if  it  inftised  be, 
Why  do  we  then  retain  no  memory 
Of  onr  foregoing  life,  and  why  no  more 
Remember  any  thing  we  did  before?  " 

ibr,  to  make  the  condition  of  our  souls  such  as  we  would  have 
it  to  be,  we  must  suppose  them  all-knowing,  even  in  their 
natural  simplicity  and  purity ;  by  these  means  they  had  been 
such,  being  free  £rom  the  prison  of  the  body,  as  well  before 
they  entered  into  it,  as  we  hope  they  shall  be  after  they  are 
gone  out  of  it ;  and  fix)m  this  knowledge  it  should  follow  that 
Uiey  should  remember,  being  got  in  the  body,  as  Plato  said,' 
^'That  what  we  learn  is  no  other  than  a  remembrance  of 
what  we  knew  before ;  ^  a  thing  which  every  one  by  experi- 
ence may  maintain  to  be  fidse.  Forasmuch,  in  the  first  place, 
as  that  we  do  not  justly  remember  any  thing  but  what  we 
have  been  taught,  and  that  if  the  memory  did  purely  perform 
its  office  it  would  at  least  suggest  to  us  something  more  than 
what  we  have  learned.  Secondly,  that  which  she  knew  being 
in  her  purity,  was  a  true  knowledge,  knowing  things  as  they 
are  by  her  divine  intelligence ;  whereas  here  we  make  her 
receive  falsehood  and  vice  when  we  instruct  her;  wherein 
she  caimot  employ  her  reminiscence,  that  image  and  concep- 
tion having  never  been  planted  in  her.  To  say  that  the  cor- 
poral prison  does  in  such  sort  suffocate  her  natural  faculties, 
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that  thcj  are  there  utterly  extinct,  is  first  ccmtrarj  to  Hus 
other  bdief  of  acknowledging  her  power  to  be  so  great,  and 
the  operations  of  it  that  men  sensibly  perceive  in  this  li&  so 
admirable,  as  to  have  thereby  concluded  that  divinity  a|i4 
eternity  past,  and  the  inmiortality  to  come : — 

Nam  si  tantopere  est  animi  mntata  potestas, 
Omnis  ut  actarom  exolderit  r^tinentia  renun, 
Non,  at  opinoFi  ea  ab  letho  jam  longior  exTat.i 

**  For  if  the  mind  be  ohanged  to  that  degree 
As  of  past  things  to  lose  all  memory, 
So  great  a  change  as  that,  I  most  confess, 
Appears  to  me  than  death  bnt  little  less.** 

Furthermore,  'tis  here  with  us,  and  not  elsewhere,  that  the 
force  and  effects  of  the  soul  ought  to  be  considered ;  all  the 
rest  of  her  perfections  are  vain  and  useless  to  her ;  'tia  by 
her  present  condition  that  all  her  immortality  is  to  be  re- 
warded and  paid,  and  of  the  life  of  man  only  that  she  is  to 
render  an  account  It  had  been  ii\justice  to  have  stripped 
her  of  her  means  and  powers;  to  have  disarmed  her  ia 
order,  in  the  time  of  her  captivity  and  imprisonment  in  the 
flesh,  of  her  weakness  and  infirmity  in  the  time  wher^  she 
was  forced  and  compelled,  to  pass  an  infinite  and  perpetual 
sentence  and  condemnation,  and  to  insist  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  so  short  a  time,  peradventure  but  an  hour  or  two,  or 
at  tiie  most  but  a  century,  which  has  no  more  proportion  with 
infinity  than  an  instant ;  in  this  momentary  interval  to  (urdain 
and  definitively  to  determine  of  her  whole  being ;  it  were  an 
unreasonable  disproportion,  too,  to  assign  an  eternal  recom- 
pense in  consequence  of  so  short  a  life.  Plato,*  to  defend 
himself  from  this  inconvenience,  will  have  future  payments 
limited  to  the  term  of  a  hundred  years,  relatively  to  human 
duration ;  and  of  us  ourselves  there  are  enough  who  have 
Thftt  the  aoni  Is  given  them  temporal  limits.  By  this  they 
S^g"nd  ^  judged  that  the  generation  of  the  soul  followed 
vith  the  body,      ^hc  commou   condition  of   human  things,  as 
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•lao  ber  life,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  and  Demo* 
mJbOBy  which  has  heen  the  most  received ;  in  consequence  of 
thoee  fine  appearances  that  they  saw  it  horn,  and  that,  accord- 
ing as  the  hodj  grew  more  capable,  they  saw  it  increase  in 
vigour  as  the  other  did ;  that  its  feebleness  in  infismcy  was 
very  manifest,  and  in  time  its  better  strength  and  maturity, 
and  afler  that  its  declension  and  old  age,  and  at  last  its 
decrepitude : — 

Gigni  pariter  cxim  oorpore,  et  nna 
Ciescere  sentimiis,  paiiterque  senescere  mentem.i 

**  Souls  with  the  bodies  to  be  bom  we  may 
Discern,  with  them  t*  increase,  with  them  decay.** 

They  perceived  it  to  be  capable  of  divers  passions,  and  agi« 
tMed  with  divers  painful  motions,  whence  it  fell  into  lassitude 
iMid  pneaainess ;  capable  of  alteration  and  change,  of  cheeiv 
ftdness,  of  stupidity  and  languor,  and  subject  to  diseases  and 
injuries,  as  the  stomach  or  the  foot ; 

Mentem  sanari,  corpus  at  ssgrom, 
Cemimos,  et  flecti  medicln&  posse  vldemos;  > 

"  Sick  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  we  do  see 
By  Med*cine*s  yirtue  oft  restored  to  be;  '* 

dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  jostled  from 
her  seat  by  the  vapours  of  a  burning  fever,  laid  asleep  by 
the  application  of  some  medicaments,  and  roused  by  others,-^ 

Corpoream  natoram  animi  esse  neoeese  est, 
Gorporeis  quoniam  telis  ictaqne  laborat;  * 

**  There  most  be  of  necessity,  we  find, 
A  nature  that's  corporeal  of  the  mind. 
Because  we  evidently  see  it  smarts 
And  wounded  is  with  shafts  the  body  darts;  ** 

they  saw  it  astonished  and  overthrown  in  all  its  faculties 
through  the  mere  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  in  that  condition  to 
have  no  stability  of  reason,  no  sufficiency,  no  virtue,  no  philo- 
sophical resolution,  no  resistance  that  could  exempt  it  from 

1  LocMt  ifl.  446.  *  Id.  A.  170 
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the  subjection  of  such  accidents ;  the  slaver  of  a  contemptible 

cur  shed  upon  the  hand  of  Socrates,  to  shake  all  his  wisdom 

and  all  his  great  and  regulated  imaginations,  and  so  to  anm« 

hilate  them,  as  that  there  remained  no  trace  of  his  fixnner 

knowledge, — 

Vit . . . .  animal 
Gontnrbator,  et . . . .  diviaa  •eonnm 
Di^'eotator,  eodem  illo  distraota  Toneno;  ^ 

**  The  power  of  the  soul's  disturbed;  and  when 
That  once  is  but  sequestered  iVom  her,  then 
By  the  same  poison  'tis  dispersed  abroad ;  ** 

and  this  poison  to  find  no  more  resistance  in  that  great  soul 
than  in  an  in&nt  of  four  years  old ;  a  poison  sufficient  to 
make  all  philosophy,  if  it  were  incarnate,  become  furious  and 
mad ;  insomuch  that  Cato,  who  ever  disdained  death  and  for- 
tune, could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  looking-glass,  or  of 
water,  overwhelmed  with  horror  and  affiight  at  the  thought 
of  fidling,  by  the  contagion  of  a  mad  dog,  into  the  disease 
called  by  physicians  hydrophobia : — 

Vis  morbi  distracta  per  artos 
Tnibat  agens  animsm,  spomantes  ssquore  salso 
Ventomm  ut  Talidis  fenrescont  viribns  ondss.* 

"  Throughout  the  limbs  diffused,  the  fierce  disease 
Disturbs  the  soul,  as  in  the  briny  seas. 
The  foaming  wayes  to  swell  and  boil  we  see, 
Stirred  by  the  wind's  impetuosity.*' 

Now,  as  to  this  particular,  philosophy  has  suffidenlly 
armed  man  to  encounter  all  other  accidents  either  with  pa* 
tience,  or,  if  the  search  of  that  costs  too  dear,  by  an  in&llible 
defeat,  in  totally  depriving  himself  of  all  sentiment;  but 
these  are  expedients  that  are  only  of  use  to  a  soul  bemg 
itself  and  in  its  ML  power,  capable  of  reason  and  delibenir 
tion ;  but  not  at  all  proper  for  this  inconvenience,  where,  in  a 
philosopher,  the  soul  becomes  the  soul  of  a  madman,  troubled, 
overturned,  and  lost ;  which  many  occasions  may  produce,  as 
a  too  vehement  agitation  that  any  violent  passion  of  the  soul 

1  Luont.  ffl.  488.  tId.A.  (WU 
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may  beget  in  itself;  or  a  wound  in  a  certain  part  of  the  per* 
8on,  or  vapours  &om  the  stomach,  anj  of  which  may  stapefy 
the  understanding  and  turn  the  brain. 

Morbifl  in  corporis  avins  errat 
Sepe  animiis;  dementit  enim,  deliraque  fatnr; 
Interdamqae  grftvi  lethargo  fertor  in  altom 
Atemumqne  soporem,  ocolis  nntuque  cadenti:  ^ 

•*  For  when  the  body's  sick,  and  ill  at  ease, 
The  mind  doth  often  share  in  the  disease; 
Wonders,  grows  wild,  and  raves,  and  sometimes  by 
A  heavy  and  a  stupid  lethargy, 
Is  overcome  and  oast  into  a  deep, 
A  most  profound  and  everlasting  sleep." 

The  philosophers,  methinks,  have  not  much  touched  this 
string,  no  more  than  another  of  equal  importaoce ;  thej  have 
this  dilemma  oontinuallj  in  their  mouths,  to  console  our  nnuv 
tal  condition:  ^'The  soul  is  either  mortal  or  immortal;  if 
mortal,  it  will  suffer  no  pain ;  if  immortal,  it  will  change  for 
the  better." — Thej  never  touch  the  other  branch,  "  What  if 
die  change  for  the  worse  ?  "  and  leave  to  the  poets  the  mes^ 
aces  of  future  torments.  But  thereby  they  make  themselves 
a  good  game.  These  are  two  omissions  that  I  often  meet 
with  in  their  discourses.     I  return  to  the  first. 

This  soul  loses  the  use  of  the  sovereign  stdcal  good,  so 
constant  and  so  firm.  Our  fine  human  wisdom  must  here 
yield,  and  give  up  her  arms.  As  to  the  rest,  they  also  con- 
sidered, by  the  vanity  of  human  reason,  that  the  mixture  and 
association  of  two  so  contrary  things  as  the  mortal  and  the 
immortal,  was  unimaginable : — 

Quippe  etenim  mortale  stemo  jungere,  et  una 
Consentire  putare,  et  fungi  mutua  posse, 
Desipere  est    Quid  enim  diversius  esse  putandum  est, 
Aut  magis  inter  se  disjunctum  discrepitansque, 
Quam,  mortale  quod  est,  immortali  atque  perenni 
Junctum,  in  concQio,  ssevas  tolerare  procellas?* 

**  The  mortal  and  th'  eternal,  then,  to  blend, 
And  think  they  can  puisne  one  common  end, 

iLucxet.tii.464.  sid.t».8QI. 
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h  madness:  for  what  things  more  different  an, 
Distinct  in  natare,  and  disposed  to  jar? 
How  can  it  then  be  thought  that  these  should  bear. 
When  thus  conjoined,  of  harms  an  equal  share?  '* 

Moreover,  thej  perceived  the  soul  tending  towards  death  as 
well  as  the  body : — 

Simul  SBVO  fessa  fatiscit;! 
**  Fatigued  together  with  the  weight  of  years:  ** 

which,  according  to  Zeno,  the  image  of  sleep  does  snffidenUj 
demonstrate  to  us ;  for  he  looks  upon  it  '^  as  a  fainting  and 
fall  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  body : "  Contrahx  anxnwm^ 
H  quail  Idbi  putcU  atqtte  decidere :  ^  and,  what  they  perceived 
in  some,  that  the  soul  maintained  its  force  and  vigour  to  the 
last  gasp  of  life,  they  attributed  to  the  variety  of  diseases,  as 
it  is  observable  in  men  at  the  last  extremity,  that  some  retain 
one  sense,  and  some  another ;  one  the  hearing,  and  another 
the  smell,  without  any  manner  of  defect  or  alteration ;  and 
that  there  is  not  so  universal  a  deprivation  that  some  parts  do 
not  remain  vigorous  and  entire : — 

Non  alio  pacto,  quam  si,  pes  cum  dolet  egri, 
In  nullo  caput  interea  sit  forte  dolore.* 

**  So,  often  of  the  gout  a  man  complains, 
Whose  head  is,  at  the  same  time,  firee  firom  pains.*' 

The  sight  of  our  judgment  is,  to  truth,  the  same  that  the 
owl's  eyes  are  to  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  says  Aristotle.* 
By  what  can  we  better  convince  him,  than  by  so  gross  blind- 
ness in  so  apparent  a  light?  For  the  contrary  opinion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  Cicero  says,  was  first  intro- 
duced, according  to  the  testimony  of  books  at  least,  by  Pher« 
ecydes  Syrius,'  in  the  time  of  King  TuUus  (though  some 
attribute  it  to  Thales,  and  others  to  others),  'tis  the  part  of 
human  science  that  is  treated  of  with  the  greatest  doubt  and 


1  Lnoret.  iU.  469.  *  Of  Syros.    Oloero,  Tuse.  Qmm.  1. 18, 

* OlcnOy  de  Divim  '  "  '"  '  '        ■     •  •■         ..     _  -.^.^ 

a  Lveret.  Ui.  Ul. 
«  Mitapkyt.  U.  1. 


<  Oloero.  de  DivituU.  U.  68.  from  wfaoM  text  It  would  appear  that  wt 

a  Loeret.  Ui.  111.  should  imther  read  King  iSMku. 
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reservation.  The  most  positiye  dogmatists  are  fain,  in  this 
point  principally,  to  fly  to  the  refuge  of  the  Academy.  No 
one  doubts  what  Aristotle  has  established  upon  this  subject, 
no  more  than  all  the  ancients  in  general,  who  handle  it  with 
a  wavering  belief:  Hem  gratimmam  jpromitteniium  magis 
gitam  prohantium  :^  ''A  thing  more  acceptable  in  the  promi- 
sors than  the  provers."  He  conceals  himself  in  clouds  of 
words  of  difficult,  unintelligible  sense,  and  has  left  to  those 
of  his  sect  as  great  a  dispute  about  his  judgment  as  about  the 
matter  itself. 

Two  things  rendered  this  opinion  plausible  to  them ;  one, 
that,  without  the  immortality  of  souls,  there  xbe  fonndatton  of 
would  be  nothing  whereon  to  ground  the  vain  lSi?tall2S^^ 
hopes  of  glory,  which  is  a  consideration  of  won-  ^*^* 
derful  repute  in  the  world ;  the  other,  that  it  is  a  very  profit- 
able impression,  as  Plato  says,*  that  vices,  when  they  escape 
the  discovery  and  cognizance  of  human  justice,  are  still 
within  the  reach  of  the  divine,  which  will  pursue  them  even 
after  the  death  of  the  guilty.  Man  is  excessively  solicitous 
to  prolong  his  being,  and  has  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  pro- 
vided for  it ;  there  are  monuments  for  the  conservation  of  the 
body,  and  glory  to  preserve  the  name.  He  has  employed  all 
his  wit  and  opinion  to  the  rebuilding  of  himself,  impatient  of 
his  fortune,  and  to  prop  himself  by  his  inventions.  The  soul, 
by  reason  of  its  anxiety  and  impotence,  being  unable  to  stand 
by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to  seek  out  consolations, 
hopes,  and  foundations,  and  alien  circumstances,  to  which  she 
adheres  and  fixes ;  and  how  light  or  fantastic  soever  inven- 
tion delivers  them  to  her,  relies  more  willingly,  and  with 
greater  assurance,  upon  them  than  upon  herself.  But  'tis 
wonderful  to  observe  how  the  most  constant  and  obstinate 
maintainers  of  this  just  and  dear  persuasion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  fall  short,  and  how  weak  their  arguments 
are,  when  they  go  about  to  prove  it  by  human  reason :  Som- 
nia  rnnJt  non  docentis,  sed  optantCs:  '^They  are  dreams,  not 

1  Seneca,  i^t.  102.  >  Law$t  z.  18. 
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of  the  teacher,  but  wisher,"  says  one  of  the  andents.*  By 
which  testimony  man  may  know  that  he  owes  the  truth  he 
himself  finds  out  to  fortune  and  accident;  since  that  even 
then,  when  it  is  fallen  into  his  hand,  he  has  not  wherewith  to 
hold  and  TnamfAin  it^  and  that  his  reason  has  not  force  to 
make  use  of  it.  All  things  produced  by  our  own  meditation 
and  understanding,  whether  true  or  hke,  are  subject  to  incei^ 
titude  and  controversy.  Twas  for  the  chastisement  of  our 
pride,  and  for  the  instruction  of  our  miserable  condition  and 
incapacity,  that  God  wrought  the  perplexity  and  confusion  at 
the  tower  of  BabeL  Whatever  we  undertake  without  his 
assistance,  whatever  we  see  without  the  lamp  of  his  grace,  is 
but  vanity  and  folly.  We  corrupt  the  very  essence  of  truth, 
which  is  uniform  and  constant,  by  our  weakness,  when  £>r- 
tune  puts  it  into  our  possession.  What  course  soever  man 
takes  of  himself,  God  still  permits  it  to  come  to  the  same 
confusion,  the  image  whereof  he  so  lively  represents  to  us  in 
the  just  chastisement  wherewith  he  crushed  I^imrod's  pre- 
sumption, and  frustrated  the  vain  attempt  of  his  proud  struc- 
ture ;  Jperdcttn  sapienHam  $apienHum^  et  prudenitam  prudenr 
Hum  reprobaho}  "I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent" 
The  diversity  of  idioms  and  tongues,  with  which  he  disturbed 
this  work,  what  are  they  other  than  this  infinite  and  perpetual 
alteration  and  discordance  of  opinions  and  reasons,  which 
accompany  and  confound  the  vain  building  of  human  wis- 
dom, and  to  very  good  effect  too ;  for  what  would  hold  us,  if 
we  had  but  the  least  grain  of  knowledge  ?  This  saint  has 
very  much  oMiged  me :  fysa  veritatU  occukoHo  out  hunuH- 
tatis  exerdtatio  est,  out  eUxtionU  aitritio?  "The  very  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  is  either  an  exercise  of  humility  or  a 
quelling  of  presumption."  To  what  a  pitch  of  presumption 
and  insolence  do  we  raise  our  blindness  and  folly ! 

But  to  return  to  my  subject     It  was  truly  very  good 

iCloero,X«uf.U.88.  •  St.  Avgiut  (fo  CSm(.  Dtt,  fi.  21 

tBtPftvljlCbniailMiM,  .19. 
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reason  that  we  should  be  beholden  to  God  only,  itk  T^iwdaiioq 
and  to  the  favour  of  his  grace,  for  the  truth  of  21>^tii?SS<!S 
80  noble  a  belief,  since  from  his  sole  bounty  we  **"^- 
receiye  the  fruit  of  immortality,  which  consists  in  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of  eternal  beatitude.  Let  us  ingenuously  confess  that 
Gh>d  alone  has  dictated  it  to  us,  and  fisuth ;  for  'tis  no  lesscm 
of  nature  and  our  own  reason.  And  whoever  will  inquire 
into  his  own  being  and  power,  both  within  and  without,  with- 
out this  divine  privilege ;  whoever  shall  consider  man  impar- 
tially, and  without  flattery,  will  see  in  him  no  efficacy  or 
faculty  that  relishes  of  any  thing  but  death  and  earth.  The 
more  we  give  and  confess  to  owe  and  render  to  Grod,  we  do 
it  with  the  greater  Christianity.  That  which  this  Stoic  phil- 
osopher says  he  holds  from  the  fortuitous  consent  of  the  pop- 
ular voice ;  had  it  not  been  better  that  he  had  held  it  from 
God?  Oum  de  ammarum  €etem%tate  dxsserimuSy  non  leve 
momentum  cupud  nos  habet  consensus  haminum  ant  timenHum 
inferos,  aut  colenHum.  Vtor  hde  pubUcd  persuasione^ 
"^  When  we  discourse  of  the  immortality  of  souls,  the  consent 
of  men  that  either  fear  or  adore  the  infernal  powers,  is  of  no 
small  advantage.    I  make  use  of  this  public  persuasion." 

Now  the  weakness  of  human  arguments  upon  this  subject 
is  particularly  manifested  by  the  fabulous  cir-  ^^j^  oonstitntit 


cumstances  they  have   superadded  as  conse-  *?•  •?«*'■ '  ^. 

-     ,  .    .  /,    1  /»      1        talifcy,  »ocordlng 

quences  of  this  opmion,  to  find  out  of  what  to  ^vwni  phikMt- 
condition  this  immortality  of  ours  was.  Let  us 
omit  the  Stoics,  (uswram  nobis  largiuntur  tanquam  comieir 
bus;  diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos ;  sempery  negant.*  "They 
give  us  a  long  life,  as  also  they  do  to  crows ;  they  say  our 
soul  shall  continue  long,  but  that  it  shall  continue  always  they 
deny,")  who  give  to  souls  a  life  after  this,  but  finite.  The 
most  universal  and  received  fancy,  and  that  continues  down 
to  our  times  in  various  places,*  is  that  of  which  they  make 
Pythagoras  the  author ;  not  that  he  was  the  original  inventori 

1  Bnieea,  Bpitt.  U7.  '  In  Persia,  fflndoitan,  ud  diowhl 

S  Clotro,  Tu$e.  Qiuu.  L  81. 
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but  because  it  received  a  great  deal  of  weight  and  repute  by 
the  authority  of  his  approbation :  ''  That  souls,  at  their  de- 
parture out  of  us,  did  nothing  but  shift  fix>m  one  body  to 
another,  from  a  lion  to  a  horse,  from. a  horse  to  a  king,  con- 
tinually travelling  at  this  rate  from  habitation  to  habitation ; " 
and  he  himself  said  that  he  remembered  he  had  been  ^tha- 
lides,^  since  that  Euphorbus,  afterwards  Hermotimus,  and, 
finally,  from  Pyrrhus  was  passed  into  Pythagoras ;  having  a 
memory  of  himself  of  two  hundred  and  six  years.  And 
some  have  added  that  these  very  souls  sometimes  mount  up 
to  heaven,  and  come  down  again : — 

0  pater,  anne  aliquas  ad  coelum  hinc  Ire  patandam  est 
Sublimes  animas,  itemmque  ad  tarda  reverti 
Corpora  ?    Qa»  lucis  miseris  tarn  dira  cnpido  ?  > 

**  0,  father,  is  it  then  to  be  couoeiT'd 
That  any  of  these  spirits,  so  sublime, 
Should  hence  to  the  celestial  regions  climb, 
And  thence  return  to  earth  to  reassume 
Their  sluggish  bodies  rottkig  in  a  tomb? 
For  wretched  life  whence  does  such  fondness  come?  *' 

Origen  makes  them  eternally  to  go  and  come  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  estate.  The  opinion  that  Yarro  '  mentions  is  that, 
after  four  hundred  and  forty  years*  revolution,  they  should 
be  reunited  to  their  first  bodies ;  Chrysippus  *  held  that  this 
would  happen  after  a  certain  space  of  time  unknown  and  un- 
limited. Plato,''  who  professes  to  have  embraced  this  belief 
fix)m  Pindar  and  the  ancient  poets,  that  we  are  to  undergo 
infinite  vicissitudes  of  mutation,  for  which  the  soul  is  pre- 
pared, having  neither  punishment  nor  reward  in  the  other 
world  but  what  is  temporal,,  as  its  life  here  is  but  temporal, 
concludes  that  it  has  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  afiairs  of 
heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  world,  through  all  which  it  has  passed, 
repassed,  and  made  stay  in  several  voyages ;  fit  matters  for 
her  memory.    Observe  her  progress  elsewhere :  •  "  The  soul 

1  Laertias,  in  Vith. 

«  JEneid,  vi.  719.  4  Lactantius,  Dtv,  Just.  tU  88. 

»  As  that  of  some  "  outers  of  natiri.       » In  the  Menon, 
4b«,»'  genethliaei  quidam.    The  paMage       •  In  the  Tinunu. 
m  In  St.  August,  de  Civit.  Dei^  zxli.  28. 
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Aat  has  lived  well  is  reunited  to  the  stars  to  which  it  is 
assigned ;  that  which  has  lived  ill  removes  into  a  woman,  and 
if  it  do  not  there  reform,  is  again  removed  into  a  beast  of 
condition  suitable  to  its  vicious  manners,  and  shall  see  no  end 
of  its  punishments  tall  it  be  returned  to  its  natural  constitu- 
tion, and  that  it  has,  by  the  force  of  reason,  puiiged  itself 
from  those  gross,  stupid,  and  elementary  qualities  it  was  pol- 
luted with."  But  I  will  not  omit  the  objection  the  Epi- 
cureans make  against  this  transmigration  from  one  body  to 
another ;  'tis  a  pleasant  one ;  they  ask  what  expedient  would 
be  found  out  if  the  number  of  the  dying  should  chance  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  those  who  are  coming  into  the  world. 
For  the  souls,  turned  out  of  their  old  habitation,  would  scuf- 
fle and  crowd  which  should  first  get  possession  of  their  new 
lodging ;  and  they  further  demand  how  they  shall  pass  awaj 
their  time,  whilst  waiting  till  new  quarters  are  made  ready 
for  them  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  more  animals  should  be 
bom  than  die,  the  body,  they  say,  would  be  but  in  an  ill  con- 
dition whilst  waiting  for  a  soul  to  be  infused  into  it ;  and  it 
would  fall  out  that  some  bodies  would  die  before  they  had 
been  alive. 

Denique  connubia  ad  Veneris,  partusque  feranun 
Esse  animas  pr»sto,  deridionliim  esse  videtor; 
£t  spectare  immortales  mortal  ia  membra 
Immmero  mmiero,  certareque  prseproperanter 
Inter  se,  qttsD  prima  potissimaque  inslnneter.* 

*<  Absnrd  to  think  that  whilst  wQd  beasts  beget, 
Or  bear  their  young,  a  thousand  souls  do  wait, 
Expect  the  failing  body,  fight  and  strive 
Which  first  shall  enter  in  and  make  it  live.'* 

Others  have  arrested  the  soul  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  with 
it  to  animate  serpents,  worms,  and  odier  beasts,  which  are 
said  to  be  bred  out  of  the  corruption  of  our  members,  and 
even  out  of  our  ashes ;  others  divide  them  into  two  parts,  the 
one  mortal,  the  other  immortal ;  others  make  it  corporeal, 
and  nevertheless  immortal    Some  n^kke  it  immortal,  without 

1  Looret  UL  777. 
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tense  or  knowledge.  There  are  others,  even  among  oo^ 
•elvesy  who  have  bdiered  that  deTils  were  made  of  the  souk 
of  the  damned ;  as  Plntardi  thinks  that  gods  were  made  <^ 
ihoae  that  were  saved ;  for  there  are  few  things  whidi  thai 
author  is  so  positive  in  as  he  is  in  this;  maintaining  dse- 
where  a  douhtfhl  and  amhignons  way  of  expression.  ^  We 
are  told,"  says  he,  ^  and  steadfutlj  should  believe,  that  the 
tools  of  virtnoos  men,  both  according  to  nature  and  the 
divine  jostiee,  bec(»ne  saints,  and  from  saints  demigods,  and 
from  demigods,  after  they  are  perfectly,  as  in  sacrifices  of 
purgation,  \deansed  and  purified,  being  delivered  from  aD 
passibility  and  all  mortality,  they  become,  not  by  any  civil 
decree,  but  in  real  truth,  and  according  to  all  probability  of 
xeaton,  entire  and  perfect  gods,  in  receiving  a  most  happy 
and  glorious  end."  t  But  who  desires  to  see  him — ^him,  who  is 
yet  the  most  sober  and  moderate  of  the  whole  gang  <^  philos- 
ophers, lay  about  him  with  greater  boldness,  and  relate  hit 
mirafiles  upon  this  subject,  I  refer  him  to  his  treatise  of  ih$ 
Moony  and  of  the  Demon  of  SocrateSy  where  he  may,  as  evi- 
dently as  in  any  other  place  whatever,  satisfy  himself  that 
the  mysteries  <^  philosophy  have  many  strange  things  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  poetry ;  human  understanding  losing  itself 
in  attempting  to  sound  and  search  all  things  to  the  bottom ; 
even  as  we,  tired  and  worn  out  with  a  long  course  of  life, 
return  to  infiuicy  and  dotage.  See  here  the  fine  and  certain 
instructions  which  we  extract  from  human  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  souL 

Neither  is  there  less  temerity  in  what  they  teach  us  toudi- 
ing  our  corporal  parts.  Let  us  choose  out  one  or  two  exam- 
ples ;  for  otherwise  we  should  lose  ourselves  in  this  vast  and 
troubled  ocean  of  medical  errors.  Let  us  first  know  whether, 
OpinioiiiMtofiM  c^  least,  they  agree  about  the  matter  whereof 
SteoMf^huDMai  °^^^  produce  one  another ;  for  as  to  their  first 
^^*  production  it  is  no  wonder  i^  in  a  thing  so  hi^ 

and  so  long  since  past,  human  understanding  finds  itself  pus* 
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■led  and  perplexed.  Archelaus,  the  physiciaii,  whose  disdple 
and  fevonrite  Socrates  was,  acoording  to  Aristoxenus,  saidi 
that  both  men  and  beasts  were  made  of  a  lacteous  sUme,  ex- 
pressed by  the  heat  of  the  earth ;  Pythagoras  says  *  that  our 
seed  is  the  foam  or  cream  of  our  better  Uood ;  Plato,  that  it 
is  the  distillation  of  the  marrow  of  the  backbone ;  raising  his 
argoment  fix)m  this,  that  that  part  is  first  sensible  of  being 
weary  of  the  work ;  Alcmeon,  that  it  is  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  so,  says  he,  is  proved  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes  in  those  who  are  immoderate  in  that  exer- 
cise ;  Democritns,  that  it  is  a  substance  extract^  6com  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body ;  Epicurus,  an  extract  fix)m  soul  and 
body ;  Aristotle,  an  excrement  drawn  £rom  the  aliment  of  the 
bbod,  the  last  which  is  dif^ised  over  our  members ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  blood  omcocted  and  digested  by  the  heat  of  the 
genitals,  which  they  judge,  by  reason  that  in  excessive  en- 
deavours a  man  voids  pure  blood ;  wherein  there  seems  to  be 
more  likelihood,  could  a  man  extract  any  appearance  £n>m  so 
infinite  a  confusion.  Now,  to  bring  this  seed  to  do  its  work, 
how  many  contrary  opinions  do  they  set  on  foot  ?  Aristotle  • 
and  Demooitus  are  of  opinion  that  women  have  no  sperm, 
and  that  'tis  nothing  but  a  sweat  that  they  distil  in  the  heat 
of  {deasure  and  motion,  and  that  contributes  nothing  at  all  to 
generation.  Galen,  oa  the  contrary,  and  his  followers,  be- 
lieve that  without  the  concurrence  of  seeds  there  can  be  no 
generation.  Here  are  the  physicians,  the  philosophers,  the 
lawyers,  and  divines,  by  the  ears  with  our  wives  about  the 
dispute,  **Por  what  term  women  carry  their  ^^j^^^^^^^^ 
hmt  ?  "  and  I,  for  my  part,  by  the  example  of  FJg'JJ^  *°^ 
myself,  stick  with  those  that  maintain  a  woman 
goes  eleven  months  with  child.  The  world  is  built  upon  this 
experience ;  there  is  no  so  commonplace  a  woman  that  can- 
not give  her  judgment  in  all  these  controversies ;  and  yet  we 
eannot  agree. 

1  LMrtftw,  t»  VUA,  •  Plutaroh,  vi  aypra,  adds  Zeno  to 

•  Plntueh,  On  the  Op.  of  the  PhOos.    Aristotle,  and  says  erpxcssly  that  Demoo- 

nhenoe  the  fbllowiag  ezunplea  an  also    ritos,  on  the  oontraiy,  held  that  Cbmakt 


shed  their  seed. 
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Here  is  enough  to  verify  that  man  is  no  better  instracted 
in  the  knowledge  of  himself,  in  his  corporal  than  in  his  spir- 
itual part.  We  have  proposed  himself  to  himself,  and  his 
reason  to  his  reason,  to  see  what  she  could  say.  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated  how  little  she  understands  her- 
self in  herself;  and  who  understands  not  himself  in  himself 
in  what  can  he?  Qiuui  vera  menmram  ulUus  rei  pouU 
agere,  qui  sui  nesciai}  ^As  if  he  could  understand  the  mea»- 
ure  of  any  other  thing,  that  knows  not  his  own."  In  earnest^ 
Protagoras  ^  told  us  a  pretty  flam  in  making  man  the  measure 
of  all  thing§,  that  never  knew  so  much  as  his  own ;  and  if  it 
be  not  he,  his  dignity  will  not  permit  that  any  other  creature 
should  have  this  advantage;  now  he  being  so  contrary  in 
himself,  and  one  judgment  so  incessantly  subverting  another, 
this  favourable  proposition  was  but  a  mockery,  which  induced 
us  necessarily  to  conclude  the  nullity  of  the  compass  and  the 
compasser.  When  Thales  *  reputes  the  knowledge  of  man 
very  difficult  for  man  to  comprehend,  he  at  the  same  time 
gives  him  to  understand  that  all  other  knowledge  is  impoo- 
sible. 

You,^  for  whom  I  have  taken  the  pains,  contrary  to  mj 
custom,  to  write  so  long  a  discourse,  will  not  refuse  to  sup- 
port your  Sebond  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  arguing,  where- 
with you  are  every  day  instructed,  and  in  this  will  exercise 
both  your  wit  and  learning;  for  this  last  fendng  trick  is 
never  to  be  made  use  of  but  as  an  extreme  remedy ;  'tis  a 
desperate  thrust,  wherein  you  are  to  quit  your  own  arms  to 
make  your  advei^ary  abandon  his;  and  a  secret  sleight, 
which  must  be  very  rarely,  and  then  very  reservedly,  put  in 
practice.  'Tis  great  temerity  to  lose  yourself  that  you  may 
destroy  another ;  you  must  not  die  to  be  revenged,  as  Gobrias 
did ;  for,  being  closely  grappled  in  combat  with  a  lord  of  Per- 
sia, Darius  coming  in  sword  in  hand,  and  fearing  to  strike  lest 
he  should  kill  Gobrias,  he  called  out  to  him  boldly  to  fall  on, 

1  PUnj,  Nat.  Hut.  U.  1.  4  The  author,  m  we  hare  alrM^r  man- 

•  Sextua  Bmpiric.  Adv.  Mcuh.  tloned,  is  addressing  Margaret  de  VaMa, 

•  LaertlQs,  in  YUdt.  Queen  of  NaTarra. 
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tiiough  he  should  run  them  both  through  at  once.^  I  have 
known  desperate  weapons,  and  conditions  of  single  combat) 
and  wherein  he  that  offered  them  put  himself  and  his  adver- 
sary  upon  terms  of  inevitable  death  to  them  both,  censured 
for  unjust  The  Portuguese,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  took  certain 
Turks  prisoners,  who,  impatient  of  their  captivity,  resolved, 
and  it  succeeded,  by  striking  the  nails  of  the  ship  one  against 
another,  and  making  a  spark  to  fall  into  the  barrels  of  pow- 
der that  were  set  in  the  place  where  they  were  guarded,  to 
bbw  up  and  reduce  themselves,  their  masters,  and  the  vessel 
to  ashes.  We  here  touch  the  out-plate  and  utmost  limits  of 
sciences,  wherein  the  extremity  is  vicious,  as  in  virtue.  Keep 
yourselves  in  the  common  road ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  so  subtle 
and  cunning.    Bemember  the  Tuscan  proverb : — 

Chi  troppo  s'assottiglia,  si  scavezza.^ 
^  Who  makes  himself  too  wise,  becomes  a  fool.*' 

I  advise  you  that,  in  all  your  opinions  and  discourses,  as  well 
as  in  your  manners  and  all  other  things,  you  keep  yoursdf 
moderate  and  temperate,  and  avoid  novelty ;  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  extravagant  ways.  You,  who  by  the  authority  of  your 
grandeur,  and  yet  more  by  the  advantages  which  those  quali- 
ties give  you  that  are  more  your  own,  may  with  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye  command  whom  you  please,  ought  to  have  given 
this  charge  to  some  one  who  made  profession  of  letters,  who 
might  after  a  better  manner  have  proved  and  iUustrated 
these  things  to  you.  But  here  is  as  much  as  you  will  stand 
in  need  of. 

Epicurus  said  of  the  laws,*  "  That  the  worst  were  so  neces- 
sary for  us  that  without  them  men  would  de-  ^^  necessity  of 
vour  one  another."    And  Plato  *  affirms,  "  That  !»ws  to  kwp  mm 

in  orcier. 

without  laws  we  should  live  like  beasts."    Our 

wit  is  a  wandering,  dangerous,  and  temerarious  utensil ;  it  ia 

hard  to  couple  any  order  or  measure  to  it ;  in  those  of  oia 

1  Hsrod.  UL  78.  •  Plutarch,  Against  CMolM. 

s  PiBtrueh,  cans.  li.  t.  48.  *  Laws,  ix. 
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own  time,  who  are  endued  with  any  rare  excellence  aboTe 
others,  or  anj  extraordinary  vivacitj  of  understanding,  w« 
see  them  almost  aU  lash  out  into  licentiousness  of  opinions 
and  manners ;  and  'tis  almost  a  miracle  to  find  one  temperate 
and  sociable.  Tis  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  limit  human 
wit  within  the  strictest  limits  imaginable ;  in  study,  ae  in  aU 
the  rest,  we  ought  to  have  its  steps  and  advances  numbered 
and  fixed,  and  that  the  limits  of  its  inquisition  be  bounded  by 
art.  It  is  curbed  and  fettered  by  religions,  laws,  customs^ 
sciences,  precepts,  mortal  and  immortal  penalties.  And  yet 
we  see  that  it  escapes  from  aU  these  bonds  by  its  volubilitj 
and  dissolution ;  'tb  a  vain  body  which  has  nothing  to  lay 
hold  on  or  to  seize ;  a  various  and  difibrm  body,  incapable  g£ 
being  either  bound  or  held.  In  earnest,  there  are  few  souls 
so  regular,  firm,  and  well  descended,  as  are  to  be  trusted  with 
their  own  conduct,  and  that  can  with  moderation,  and  without 
temerity,  sail  in.  the  liberty  of  their  own  judgments,  beycmd 
the  common  and  received  opinions ;  'tis  more  expedient  to  put 
them  under  pupilage.  Wit  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  even  to 
the  possessor,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  use  it  discreetly ;  and 
there  is  not  a  beast  to  whom  a  headboard  is  more  justly  to 
be  given,  to  keep  his  looks  down  and  before  his  feet,  and  to 
hinder  him  fix)m  wandering  here  and  there  out  of  the  tracks 
which  custom  and  the  laws  have  laid  before  him.  And 
therefore  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in  the 
beaten  path,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  than  to  fly  out  at  a  venture 
with  this  unbridled  liberty.  But  if  any  of  these  new  doc- 
tors will  pretend  to  be  ingenious  in  your  presence,  at  the 
expense  both  of  your  soul  and  his  own,  to  avoid  this  danger- 
ous plague,  which  is  every  day  laid  in  your  way  to  infect  you, 
this  preservative,  in  the  extremest  necessity,  will  prevent  the 
danger  and  hinder  the  contagion  of  this  p(MSon  finom  offending 
either  you  or  your  company. 

The  liberty,  then,  and  frolic  forwardness  of  these  ancient 
wits  produced  in  philosophy  and  human  sciences  several  sects 
of  different  opinions,  every  one  undertaking  to  judge  and 
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make  choice  of  what  he  would  stick  to  and  maintain.  But 
DOW  that  men  go  all  one  way,  Qui  certis  quihusdam  desUnor 
tUque  sententits  addicH  et  consecraU  $unt,  ut  ettam,  qvuE  non 
probcmtj  coganivr  defendere^  "  Who  are  so  tied  and  obliged 
to  certain  opinions  that  thej  are  bound  to  defend  even  those 
they  do  not  approve,"  and  that  we  receive  the  arts  by  civil 
authority  and  decree,  so  that  the  schools  have  but  one  pattern, 
and  a  like  circumscribed  institution  and  discipline,  we  no  more 
take  notice  what  the  coin  weighs,  and  is  really  worth,  but 
every  one  receives  it  according  to  the  estimate  that  common 
approbation  and  use  puts  upon  it ;  the  alloy  is  not  questioned, 
but  how  much  it  is  current  for.  In  like  manner  all  things 
pass;  we  take  physic  as  we  do  geometry;  and  tricks  of 
hocus-pocus,  enchantments,  and  love-spells,  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  prognostications,  domificadons,' 
and  even  this  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  philosophers'  stone,  all 
things  pass  for  current  pay,  without  any  manner  of  scruple  or 
contradiction.  We  need  to  know  no  more  but  that  Mars' 
house  is  in  the  middle  of  the  triangle  of  the  hand,  that  of 
Venus  in  the  thumb,  and  that  of  Mercury  in  the  little  finger ; 
that  when  the  table-line  cuts  the  tubercle  of  the  forefinger 
'tis  a  sign  of  cruelly,  that  when  it  &lls  short  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  that  the  natural  median-line  makes  an  angle  with 
tiie  vital  in  the  same  side,  'tis  a  sign  of  a  miserable  death ; 
that  if  in  a  woman  the  natural  line  be  open,  and  does  not 
close  the  angle  with  the  vital,  this  denotes  that  she  shall  not 
be  very  chaste.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  a  man  qual- 
ified with  such  knowledge  may  not  pass  with  reputation  and 
esteem  in  all  companies. 

Theophrastus  said  that  human  knowledge,  guided  by  the 
senses,  might  judge  of  the  causes  of  things  to  a  The  extent  of  ha. 
certain  degree ;  but  that  being  arrived  to  first  n»«knowi«^- 
and  extreme  causes,  it  must  stop  short  and  retire,  by  reason 
either  of  its  own  infirmity  or  the  difficulty  of  things,    lis  a 

1  Oloeto,  IWe.  Qutu.  ii.  2.  houses^  tot  the  pvipoee  U  OMtlnff  m- 

•  A  term  of  utrologT,  elgniffliig  the    tlTlttef. 
tnufMnant  of  the  hesrenf  Into  twetre 
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moderate  and  gentle  opinion,  that  our  own  understandings 
maj  conduct  us  to  the  knowledge  of  some  things,  and  that  it 
has  certain  measures  of  power,  bejond  which  'tis  temerity  to 
employ  it ;  this  opinion  is  plausible,  and  introduced  by  men 
of  well  composed  minds,  but  'tis  hard  to  limit  our  wit,  whidi 
is  curious  and  greedy,  and  will  no  more  stop  at  a  thousand 
than  at  fifty  paces ;  having  experimentally  found  that,  where- 
in one  has  failed,  the  other  has  hit,  and  that  what  was  un- 
known to  one  age,  the  age  following  has  explained ;  and  that 
arts  and  sciences  are  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but  are  formed  and 
perfected  by  degrees,  by  oflen  handling  and  polishing,  as 
bears  leisurely  lick  their  cubs  into  form ;  what  my  force 
cannot  discover,  I  do  not  yet  desist  to  sound  and  to  try; 
and  by  handling  and  kneading  this  new  matter  over  and 
over  again,  by  turning  and  heating  it,  I  lay  open  to  him 
that  shall  succeed  me,  a  kind  of  facility  to  enjoy  it  more  at 
his  ease,  and  make  it  more  maniable  and  supple  for  him, 

Ut  hymettia  sole 
Cera  remoUescit,  tractataque  poUice  multas 
Vertitor  In  fades,  Ipsoque  fit  utilis  usn;  ^ 

**  As  wax  doth  softer  in  the  sun  become, 
And,  tempered  *twixt  the  finger  and  the  thnmb. 
Will  various  forms,  and  seyeral  shapes  admit, 
Till  for  the  present  use  'tis  rendered  fit; *' 

as  much  will  the  second  do  for  the  third ;  which  is  the  cause 
that  the  difficulty  ought  not  to  make  me  despair,  and  my  own 
incapacity  as  little ;  for  'tis  nothing  but  my  own. 

Man  is  as  capable  of  all  things  as  of  some  ;  and  if  he  con* 
The  homan  un-  fesses,  as  Theophrastus  says,  the  ignorance  ot 
Jlbifof^ittoini^  first  causes,  let  him  at  once  surrender  all  the 
kliowfed^**of*  rest  of  his  knowledge;  if  he  is  defective  in 
things.  foundation,  his  reason  is  aground;  disputation 

and  inquiry  have  no  other  aim  nor  stop  but  principles ;  if 
this  aim  do  not  stop  his  career,  he  runs  into  an  infinite  irreso- 
lution. Non  potest  aHud  alio  magis  minusve  comprehendi,  quo^ 
niam  omnium  rerum  una  est  definitio  comprehendencU :  * 

1  Orld,  M«f .  X.  284.  I  OTeero,  Acad,  tr.  81 
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**  One  thing  can  no  more  or  less  be  comprehended  than  an- 
other,  because  the  definition  of  comprehending  all  things  is 
the  same.''  Now  'tis  very  likely  that,  if  the  soul  knew  any 
things  it  would  in  the  first  place  know  itself;  ani  if  it  knew 
any  thing  out  of  itself,  it  would  be  its  own  body  and  case, 
before  any  thing  else.  If  we  see  the  gods  of  physic  to  this 
very  day  debating  about  our  anatomy, 

Mnkiber  in  Trojam,  pro  TTOJk  stabat  Apollo; ^ 
**  Vulcan  against,  for  Troj  Apollo  stood;  *' 
when  are  we  to  expect  that  they  will  be  agreed  ?  We  are 
nearer  neighbours  to  ourselves  than  whiteness  to  snow,  or 
weight  to  stones.  If  man  do  not  know  himself,  how  should 
he  know  his  force  and  functions  ?  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  not  some  real  knowledge  in  us ;  but  'tis  by  chance ;  for- 
asmuch as  errors  are  received  into  our  soul  by  the  same  way, 
afier  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  conduct,  it  has  not 
wherewithal  to  distinguish  them,  nor  wherewithal  to  choose 
the  truth  from  &lsehood. 

The  Academics  admitted  a  certain  partiality  of  judgment, 
and  thought  it  too  crude  to  say  that  it  was  not  more  likely  to 
say  that  snow  'was  white  than  black ;  and  that  we  were  no 
more  assured  of  the  motion  of  a  stone,  thrown  by  the  hand, 
than  of  that  of  the  eighth  sphere.  And  to  avoid  this  difficulty 
and  strangeness,  that  can  in  truth  hardly  lodge  in  our  imagin- 
ation, though  they  concluded  that  we  were  in  no  sort  capable 
of  knowledge,  and  that  truth  is  engulfed  in  so  profound  an 
abyss  as  is  not  to  be  penetrated  by  human  sight ;  yet  they 
acknowledged  some  things  to  be  more  likely  than  others,  and 
received  into  their  judgment  this  faculty,  that  they  had  a 
power  to  incline  to  one  appearance  more  than  another,  they 
allowed  him  this  propension,  interdicting  all  resolution.  The 
Pyrrhonian  opinion  is  more  bold,  and  also  somewhat  more 
likely;  for  this  academic  inclination,  and  this  The  opinion  of  um 

"       ,  ..11  Academics  not  so 

propension  to  one  proposition  rather  than  an-  euy  to  be  deibnd- 

^ul        1.  X   •     'x     x^        -Li-  'xi  /%  ed  M  that  of  the 

Other,  what  is  it  other  than  a  recogmtion  of  pjrrhonists. 

I  OTld,  2Vif<.  i.  2, 6. 
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fiome  more  apparent  truth  in  this  than  in  that?  If  oar 
understanding  be  capable  of  the  form,  lineaments,  port,  and 
&ce  of  truth,  it  might  as  well  see  it  entire  as  by  halves, 
springing  and  imperfect.  This  appearance  of  likelihood, 
which  makes  them  rather  take  the  left  hand  than  the  right, 
augments  it ;  multiply  this  ounce  of  yerisimilitude  that  turns 
the  scales  to  a  hundred,  to  a  thousand,  ounces ;  it  will  happen 
in  the  end  that  the  balance  will  itself  end  the  controversy, 
and  determine  one  choice,  one  entire  truth.  But  why  do 
they  suffer  themselves  to  incline  to  and  be  swayed  by  veri- 
similitude, if  they  know  not  the  truth?  How  should  they 
know  the  similitude  of  that  whereof  they  do  not  know  the 
essence  ?  Either  we  can  absolutely  judge,  or  absolutely  we 
cannot.  If  our  intellectual  and  sensible  faculties  are  without 
£M>t  or  foundation,  if  they  only  pull  and  drive,  'tis  to  no  pur- 
pose that  we  suffer  our  judgments  to  be  carried  away  with 
any  part  of  their  operation,  what  appearance  soever  they  may 
seem  to  present  us ;  and  the  surest  and  most  hi^py  seat  of 
our  understanding  would  be  that  where  it  kept  itself  tem- 
perate, upright,  and  inflexible,  without  tottering,  or  without 
agitation :  BUer  visOj  vera  aulfakoy  ad  animi  assermmif  fUhU 
interest :  ^  <^  Amongst  things  that  seem,  whether  true  or  fiilse, 
it  signifies  nothing  to  the  assent  of  the  mind."  That  thiugs 
do  not  lodge  in  us  in  their  form  and  essence,  and  do  not  there 
make  their  entry  by  their  own  force  and  authority,  we  suf- 
ficiently see ;  because,  if  it  were  so,  we  should  receive  them 
after  the  same  manner;  wine  would  have  the  same  relish 
with  the  sick  as  with  the  healthful ;  he  who  has  his  finger 
chapt  or  benumbed  would  find  the  same  hardness  in  wood  or 
iron  that  he  handles  that  another  does ;  foreign  subjects  then 
surrender  themselves  to  our  mercy,  and  are  seated  in  us  ai 
we  please.  Now  if  on  our  part  we  received  any  thing  with* 
out  alteration,  if  human  grasp  were  capable  and  strong  enough 
to  seize  on  truth  by  our  own  means,  these  means  being  com- 
mon to  all  men,  this  truth  would  be  conveyed  from  hand  to 

1  Oletro,  Acad.  It.  SB. 
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hand,  from  one  to  another ;  and  at  least  there  would  be  some 
one  thing  to  be  found  in  the  world,  amongst  so  many  as  there 
are,  that  would  be  believed  bj  men  with  an  universal  consent; 
but  this,  that  there  is  no  one  proposition  that  is  not  debated 
and  controverted  amongst  us,  or  that  maj  not  be,  makes  it 
very  manifest  that  our  natural  judgment  does  not  very  clearly 
discern  what  it  embraces ;  for  my  judgment  cannot  make  my 
companions  approve  of  what  it  approves ;  which  is  a  sign  that 
I  seized  it  by  some  other  means  than  by  a  natural  power  that 
is  in  me  and  in  all  other  men. 

Let  us  lay  aside  this  infinite  confusion  of  opinions,  which 
we  see  even  amongst  the  philosophers  themselves,  and  this 
perpetual  and  universal  dispute  about  the  knowledge  of 
things ;  for  this  is  truly  presupposed,  that  men,  I  mean  the 
most  knowing,  the  best  bom,  and  of  the  best  parts,  are  not 
agreed  about  any  one  thing,  not  that  heaven  is  over  our 
heads ;  for  they  that  doubt  of  every  thing,  do  also  doubt  of 
that ;  and  they  who  deny  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
any  things  say  that  we  have  not  comprehended  that  the 
heaven  is  over  our  heads,  and  these  two  opinions  are,  with- 
out comparison,  the  stronger  in  number. 

Besides  this  infinite  diversity  and  division,  through  the 
trouble  that  our  judgment  gives  ourselves,  and  the  incer- 
tainty  that  every  one  is  sensible  of  in  himseli^  ^^  unoertainiy 
'tis  easy  to  perceive  that  its  seat  is  very  un-  ^woii  •▼«y  <>?• 
stable  and  msecure.  How  variously  do  we  hit  own  jndg- 
judge  of  things  ? — How  often  do  we  alter  our 
opinions  ?  What  I  hold  and  believe  to-day  I  hold  and  believe 
with  my  whole  belief ;  all  my  instruments  and  engines  seize 
and  take  hold  of  this  opinion,  and  become  responsible  to  me 
for  it,  at  least  as  much  as  in  them  lies ;  I  could  not  embrace 
nor  conserve  any  truth  with  greater  confidence  and  assurance 
than  I  do  this ;  I  am  wholly  and  entirely  possessed  with  it ; 
but  has  it  not  beMlen  me,  not  only  once,  but  a  hundred,  a 
thousand  times,  every  day,  to  have  embraced  some  other 
thing  with  all  the  same  instruments,  and  in  the  same  con* 
VOL.  n.  19 
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dition,  which  I  have  since  judged  to  be  fiJse  ?  A  man  muiBt 
at  least  become  wise  at  his  own  expense ;  if  I  have  cibesa 
found  myself  betrayed  under  this  colour ;  if  my  touch  proves 
commonly  false,  and  my  balance  unequal  and  unjufit,  what 
assurance  can  I  now  have  more  than  at  other  times  ?  Is  it 
not  stupidity  and  madness  to  Buffer  myself  to  be  so  often  de- 
ceived by  my  guide  ?  Nevertheless,  let  fortune  remove  and 
shift  us  five  hundred  times  from  place  to  place,  let  her  do 
nothing  but  incessantly  empty  and  fill  into  our  belief,  as  into 
a  vessel,  other  and  other  opinions ;  yet  still  the  present  and 
the  last  is  the  certain  and  iniallible  one ;  for  this  we  must 
abandon  goods,  honour,  life,  health,  and  alL 

Posterior  ....  res  ilia  reperts 

Perdit,  et  immntat  sensos  ad  pristina  qnaqae.^ 

^  The  luBt  things  we  find  out  are  always  beet, 
And  make  ns  to  disrelish  all  the  rest.'* 

Whatever  is  preached  to  us,  and  whatever  we  learn,  we 
should  still  remember  that  it  is  man  that  gives  and  man 
that  receives ;  'tis  a  mortal  hand  that  presents  it  to  us ;  'tis  a 
mortal  hand  that  accepts  it.  The  things  that  come  to  na 
from  heaven  have  the  sole  right  and  authority  of  persuasi<Hiy 
the  sole  mark  of  truth ;  which  also  we  do  not  see  with  our 
own  eyes,  nor  receive  by  our  own  means;  that  great  and 
sacred  image  could  not  abide  in  so  wretched  a  habitation  if 
God  for  this  end  did  not  prepare  it,  if  God  did  not  by  his 
particular  and  supernatural  grace  and  favour  fortify  and 
reform  it  At  least  our  frail  and  defective  condition  ought 
to  make  us  behave  ourselves  with  more  reservedness  and 
moderation  in  our  innovations  and  changes;  we  ought  to 
remember  that,  whatever  we  receive  into  the  understanding, 
we  often  receive  things  that  are  false,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
same  instruments  that  so  often  give  themselves  the  lie  and 
are  so  often  deceived. 

Now  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  so  often  contradict  them- 
selves, being  so  easy  to  be  turned  and  swayed  by  very  light 

1  Loeret.  t.  1418. 
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occurr^ices.    It  is  certain  that  our  apprehen-  ^^^^1-^^^^* 
sioDB.  joot  judfflnent,  and  the  faculties  of  the  <i«pon(i«  ^<m7 

,    .  ,         /*7  ,.  ,  much  on  the 

soul  m  general,  suffer  according  to  the  move-  aitemtiona  of  th* 
ments  and  alterations  of  the  body,  which  alter- 
ations are  continuaL  Are  not  our  minds  more  sprighdj,  oar 
memories  more  prompt  and  quick,  and  our  thoughts  m(ne 
livelj,  in  health  than  in  sickness  ?  Do  not  joj  and  gayety 
make  us  receive  subjects  that  present  themselves  to  our  souk 
quite  otherwise  than  care  and  melancholy  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  CatuUus's  verses,  or  those  of  Sappho,  please  an  old  dot- 
ing miser  as  they  do  a  vigorous,  amorous  young  man  ?  ClecH 
menes,  the  son  of  Anezandridas,  being  si<^  his  friaids 
reproached  him  that  he  had  humours  and  whimsies  that 
were  new  and  unaccustomed;  ^^I  believe  it,"  said  he;^ 
^  neither  am  I  the  same  man  now  as  when  I  am  in  health ; 
being  now  another  person,  my  opinions  and  fancies  are  also 
other  than  they  were  before."  In  oui*  courts  of  justice  this 
word  is  much  in  use,  which  is  spoken  of  criminals  when  they 
find  the  judges  in  a  good  humour,  gentle,  and  mild,  Chudbat 
de  hondfortyjnA  ;  ^  Let  him  rejoice  in  his  good  fortune ; "  fcr 
it  is  most  certain  that  men's  judgments  are  sometimes  more 
prone  to  condemnation,  more  sharp  and  severe,  and  at  otliers 
more  facile,  easy,  and  inclined  to  excuse;  he  that  carries 
with  him  finom  his  house  the  pain  of  the  gout,  jealousy,  or 
theft  by  his  man,  having  his  whole  soul  possessed  with  anger, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  judgment  will  lean  this 
way.  That  venerable  senate  of  the  Areopagites  used  to  hear 
and  determine  by  night,  for  fear  lest  the  sight  of  the  parties 
might  corrupt  their  justice.  The  very  air  itself  and  the 
serenity  of  heaven,  will  cause  some  mutation  in  us,  according 
to  these  verses  in  Cicero : — 

Tales  sunt  homizmm  mehles,  quali  pater  ipse 

Jupiter  anctiferft  lustravit  lampade  terras.^ 

"  Men's  minds  are  influenc'd  by  th*  external  air, 

Dark  or  serene,  as  days  are  fonl  or  fair.** 

1  Plnteioh,  Apothegms  of  the  Lactde-    Odyssey,  zriii.  185,  mad  preterrad  ^  Si 
wtmriaeu,  Aognsttn,  de  (Jhrit.  Jki,  t.  8. 

s  VflCMS  teanslated  by  Cioeto  fh>m  tha 
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Tis  not  only  fevers,  debauches,  and  great  accidents^  that 
overthrow  our  judgments, — ^the  least  things  in  the  world  will 
do  it ;  and  we  are  not  to  doubt,  though  we  may  not  be  sensi- 
ble of  it,  that  if  a  continued  fever  can  overwhelm  the  soul,  a 
terdan  will  in  some  proportionate  measure  alter  it;  if  an 
apoplexy  can  stupefy  and  totally  extinguish  the  sight  of  our 
understanding,  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  a  great  cold  will 
dazzle  it ;  and  consequently  there  is  hardly  one  single  hour 
in  a  man's  whole  life  wherein  our  judgment  is  in  its  due 
place  and  right  condition,  our  bodies  being  subject  to  so 
many  continual  mutations,  and  stuffed  with  so  many  several 
sorts  of  springs,  that  I  believe  the  physicians,  that  it  is  hard 
but  that  there  must  be  always  some  one  or  other  out  of 
order. 

As  to  what  remains,  this  malady  does  not  very  easily  dis^ 
The  wmknees  of  <»ver  itself,  unless  it  be  extreme  and  past 
J^Jj'^gJ^Jg^^* remedy;  forasmuch  as  reason  goes  always 
•wd-  lame,  halting,  and  that  too  as  well  with  false- 

ho(Jd  as  with  truth ;  and  therefore  *tis  hard  to  discover  her 
deviations  and  mistakes.  I  always  call  that  appearance  of 
meditation  which  every  one  forges  in  himself  reason ;  this 
reason,  of  the  condition  of  which  there  may  be  a  hundred 
contrary  ones  about  one  and  the  same  sul^ect,  is  an  instru- 
ment of  lead  and  of  wax,  ductile,  pliable,  and  accommodate 
to  all  sorts  of  biases,  and  to  all  measures ;  so  that  nothing 
remains  but  the  art  and  skill  how  to  turn  and  mould  it 
How  uprightly  soever  a  judge  may  mean,  if  he  does  not 
look  well  to  himself,  which  few  care  to  do,  his  inclination  to 
friendship,  to  relationship,  to  beauty  or  revenge,  and  not  only 
things  of  that  weight,  but  even  the  fortuitous  instinct  that 
makes  us  &vour  one  thing  more  than  another,  and  that,  with- 
out reason's  permission,  puts  the  choice  upon  us  in  two  equal 
subjects,  or  some  shadow  of  like  vanity,  may  insensibly  insin- 
uate into  his  judgment  the  recommendation  or  disfavour  of  a 
eause,  and  make  the  balance  dip. 

I,  that  watch  m3rself  as  narrowly  as  I  can,  and  that  have 
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mj  eyes  continuaUj  bent  upon  mjself,  like  one  that  has  no 
great  business  to  do  elsewhere, 

Quis  sub  Aroto 
Bex  gelids  metnator  one, 
Quid  Tyridatem  terreat,  unice 
Securos,! 
**  I  care  not  whom  the  northern  clime  reveres, 
Or  what*s  the  king  that  Tyridates  fears,** 

dare  hardlj  tell  the  vanity  and  weakness  I  find  in  myself 
My  foot  is  so  unstable  and  unsteady,  I  find  myself  so  apt  to 
totter  and  reel,  and  my  sight  so  disordered,  that,  fieisting,  I 
am  quite  another  man  than  when  full ;  if  health  and  a  fisur 
day  smile  upon  me,  I  am  a  very  afiable,  good-natured  man  i 
if  a  com  trouble  my  toe,  I  am  sullen,  out  of  humour,  and  not 
to  be  seen.  The  same  pace  of  a  horse  seems  to  me  one 
while  hard,  and  another  easy ;  and  the  same  way  one  while 
shorter,  and  another  longer ;  and  the  same  form  one  while 
more,  another  less  agreeable:  I  am  one  while  for  doing 
every  thing,  and  another  for  doing  nothing  at  all ;  and  what 
pleases  me  now  would  be  a  trouble  to  me  at  another  time.  I 
have  a  thousand  senseless  and  casual  actions  within  myself; 
either  I  am  possessed  by  melancholy  or  swayed  by  choler ; 
now  by  its  own  private  authority  sadness  predominates  in  me, 
and  by  and  by,  I  am  as  merry  as  a  cricket  When  I  take 
a  book  in  hand  I  have  then  discovered  admirable  graces  in 
such  and  such  passi^;es,  and  such  as  have  struck  my  soul ;  let 
me  light  upon  them  at  another  time,  I  may  turn  and  toss, 
tumble  and  rattle  the  leaves  to  no  purpose;  'tis  then  to  me 
an  inform  and  undiscovered  mass.  Even  in  my  own  wrilr 
ings  I  do  not  always  find  the  air  of  my  first  fancy ;  I  know 
not  what  I  would  have  said,  and  am  often  put  to  it  to  correct 
and  pump  for  a  new  sense,  because  I  have  lost  the  first  that 
was  better.  I  do  nothing  but  go  and  come ;  my  judgment 
does  not  always  advance — ^it  floats  and  roams : — 

Velnt  minnta  magno 
Deprensa  navis  in  mari  vesaniente  vento.* 

1  Horaoa,  OtI.  L  28,  a  •  OataL  Bpig.  xxf.  IS. 
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^  Like  a  small  bark  thaVs  tost  upon  the  main, 
When  winds  tempestuous  heaye  the  liquid  plain.** 

Very  often,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  having  for  exercise  taken  to 
maintain  an  opinion  contraiy  to  my  own,  mj  mind,  bending 
and  applying  itself  that  way,  does  so  engage  me  that  way 
that  I  no  more  discern  the  reason  of  my  former  belief,  and 
forsake  it  I  am,  as  it  were,  misled  by  the  side  to  which  I 
incline,  be  it  what  it  will,  and  carried  away  by  my  own 
weight.  Every  one  almost  would  say  the  same  of  himself 
if  he  considered  himself  as  I  do.  Preachers  very  well  know 
that  the  emotions  which  steal  upon  them  in  speaking  animate 
them  towards  belief;  and  that  in  passion  we  are  more  warm 
in  the  defence  of  our  proposition,  take  ourselves  a  deeper 
impression  of  it,  and  embrace  it  with  greater  vehemence  and 
approbation  than  we  do  in  our  colder  and  more  temperate 
state.  You  only  give  your  counsel  a  simple  brief  of  your 
cause ;  he  returns  you  a  dubious  and  uncertain  answer,  by 
which  you  find  him  indifferent  which  side  he  takes.  Have 
you  feed  him  well  that  he  may  relish  it  the  better,  does  he 
^gin  to  be  really  concerned,  and  do  you  find  him  interested 
and  zealous  in  your  quarrel  ?  his  reason  and  learning  will 
by  degrees  grow  hot  in  your  cause ;  behold  an  apparent  and 
undoubted  truth  presents  itself  to  his  understanding ;  he  dis- 
covers a  new  light  in  your  business,  and  does  in  good  earnest 
believe  and  persuade  himself  that  it  is  so.  Nay,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  ardour  that  springs  from  spite  and  obsti- 
nacy, against  the  power  and  violence  of  the  magistrate  and 
danger,  or  the  interest  of  reputation,  may  not  have  made 
some  men,  even  at  the  stake,  maiotain  the  opinion  for  which, 
at  liberty,  and  amongst  friends,  they  would  not  have  burned 
a  finger.  The  shocks  and  jostles  that  the  soul  receives  from 
the  body's  passions  can  do  much  in  it,  but  its  own  can  do  a 
great  deal  more ;  to  which  it  is  so  subjected  that  perhaps  it 
may  be  made  good  that  it  has  no  other  pace  and  motion  but 
from  the  breath  of  those  winds,  without  the  agitation  of 
which  it  would  be  becalmed  and  without  action,  like  a  ship  in 
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Uie  middle  of  the  sea,  to  which  the  winds  hare  denied  theii 
assistance.  And  whoever  should  fnaintein  this,  siding  with 
the  Peripatetics,  would  do  us  no  great  wrong,  seeing  it  ii 
▼ery  well  known  that  the  greatest  and  most  noble  actions  of 
the  soul  proceed  from,  and  stand  in  need  of,  this  impulse  of 
the  passions.  Valour,  they  say,  cannot  be  perfect  without 
the  assistance  of  anger ;  Semper  Ajax  fortU^  fortimmiLs  tamen 
in  Jvrore  ;  ^  "Ajax  was  always  brave,  but  most  when  in  a 
firry : "  neither  do  we  encounter  the  wicked  and  the  enemy 
vigorously  enough  if  we  be  not  angry ;  nay,  the  advocate,  it 
is  said,  is  to  inspire  the  judges  with  indignation,  to  obtain 
justice. 

Irregular  desires  moved  Themistodes,  and  Demosthenes, 
and  have  pushed  on  the  philosophers  to  watch-  j^^^^^^  mirivia 
ing,  &sting,  and  pilgrimages;  and  lead  us  to •«»*=»*•  »»<* 
honour,  learning,  and  health,  which  are  all  most  sEiiS^ 
veiy  useful  ends.  And  this  meanness  of  soul, 
in  suffering  anxiety  and  trouble,  serves  to  breed  remorse  and 
repentance  in  the  conscience,  and  to  make  us  sensible  of  the 
scourge  of  €rod,  and  politic  correction  for  the  chastisement  of 
oar  offences;  compassion  is  a  spur  to  clemency;  and  the 
prudence  of  preserving  and  governing  ourselves  is  roused  by 
our  fear;  and  how  many  brave  actions  by  ambition!  how 
many  by  presumption!  In  short,  there  is  no  brave  and 
spiritual  virtue  without  some  irregular  agitation.  May  not 
this  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  moved  the  Epicureans  to  dis- 
charge Grod  from  all  care  and  solicitude  of  our  affairs; 
because  even  the  effects  of  his  goodness  could  not  be  exer- 
cised in  our  behalf  without  disturbing  its  repose,  by  the 
means  of  passions  which  are  so  many  spurs  and  instruments 
pricking  on  the  soul  to  virtuous  actions ;  or  have  they  thought 
otherwise,  and  taken  them  for  tempests,  that  shamefully  hurry 
the  soul  fix>m  her  tranquillity  ?  Ut  maris  tranquiUitas  intdti* 
gitt^,  nuUdy  ne  minimd  quidem,  aurdjluctus  comtnavente :  Sic 
animi  quietus  et  placatus  status  cemitUTy  quum  perturbaU6 

1  Cioero,  2We.  Qif«s.  It.  28. 
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nulla  est,  qud  moveri  queaL^  ^^As  it  is  understood  to  be  a 
calm  sea  when  there  Is  not  the  least  breath  of  air  stirring ;  so 
the  state  of  the  soul  is  discerned  to  be  quiet  and  appeased 
when  there  is  no  perturbation  to  move  it** 

What  varieties  of  sense  and  reason^  what  contrariety  of 
imaginations  does  the  diversity  of  our  passions  inspire  us 
with !  What  assurance  then  can  we  take  of  a  thing  so  mo- 
bile and  unstable,  subject  by  its  condition  to  the  dominion  of 
trouble,  and  never  going  other  than  a  forced  and  borrowed 
pace?  K  our  judgment  be  in  the  power  even  of  sickness 
and  perturbation ;  if  it  be  from  folly  and  rashness  that  it  is  to 
receive  the  impression  of  things,  what  security  can  we  ex- 
pect from  it? 

Is  it  not  a  great  boldness  in  philosophy  to  believe  that  men 
perform  the  greatest  actions,  and  nearest  approaching  the 
Divinity,  when  they  are  furious,  mad,  and  beside  themselves  ?  * 
We  better  ourselves  by  the  privation  of  our  reason,  and  by 
Thft  Datani  wayt  drilling  it  The  two  natural  ways  to  enter  into 
tt«*SSi^7of^  ^^  cabmet  of  the  gods,  and  there  to  foresee 
9^'  the  course  of  destiny,  are  fury  and  sleep.' 

This  is  pleasant  to  consider;  by  the  dislocation  that  pas- 
sions cause  in  our  reason,  we  become  virtuous ;  by  its  extir- 
pation, occasioned  by  madness  or  the  image  of  death,  we 
become  diviners  and  prophets.  I  was  never  so  willing  to 
believe  philosophy  in  any  thing  as  this.  *Tis  a  pure  enthu- 
siasm wherewith  sacred  truth  has  inspired  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, which  makes  it  confess,  contrary  to  its  own  proposi- 
tion, that  the  most  calm,  composed,  and  healthful  estate  q£ 
the  soul  that  philosophy  can  seat  it  in  is  not  its  best  condi- 
tion ;  our  waking  is  more  a  sleep  than  sleep  itself  our  wisdom 
less  wise  than  folly ;  our  dreams  are  worth  more  than  our 
meditation ;  and  the  worst  place  we  can  take  is  in  ourselves. 
But  does  not  philosophy  think  that  we  are  wise  enough  to 
consider  that  the  voice  that  the  spirit  utters,  when  dismissed 

1  Oleero,  2We.  Quas.  t.  6.  •  Plato,  Pkmdnu, 

<  Ckato,  dt  DMnat.  i.  67. 
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from  man,  bo  clear-sighted,  so  great,  and  so  perfect,  and 
whilst  it  is  in  man  so  terrestrial,  ignorant,  and  dark,  is  a  voice 
proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  dark,  terrestrial,  and  ignorant 
man,  and  for  this  reason  a  voice  not  to  be  trusted  and  be- 
lieved? 

I,  being  of  a  soft  and  heavy  complexion,  have  no  great  ex- 
perience of  these  vehement  agitations,  the  most  of  which 
surprise  the  soul  on  a  sudden,  without  giving  it  what  an  asoend- 
leisure  to  recoUect  itself.  But  the  passion  that  iSi*hL^r^ 
is  said  to  be  produced  by  idleness  in  the  hearts  ^""^"^  "^^• 
of  young  men,  though  it  proceed  leisurely,  and  with  a  meas- 
ured progress,  does  evidently  manifest,  to  those  who  have 
tried  to  oppose  its  power,  the  violence  our  judgment  suffers 
in  this  alteration  and  conversion.  I  have  formerly  attempted 
to  withstand  and  repel  it ;  for  I  am  so  far  from  being  one  of 
those  that  invite  vices,  that  I  do  not  so  much  as  follow  them, 
if  they  do  not  haul  me  along ;  I  perceived  it  to  spring,  grow, 
and  increase,  in  spite  of  my  resistance ;  and  at  last,  living 
and  seeing  as  I  was,  wholly  to  seize  and  possess  me.  So 
that,  as  if  rousing  from  drunkenness,  the  images  of  things 
began  to  appear  to  me  quite  other  than  they  used  to  be ;  I 
evidently  saw  the  advantages  of  the  object  I  desired,  grow, 
and  iucrease,  and  expand  by  the  influence  of  my  imagina- 
tion, and  the  difficulties  of  my  attempt  to  grow  more  easy 
and  smooth ;  and  both  my  reason  and  conscience  to  be  laid 
aside ;  but  this  flre  being  evaporated  in  an  instant,  as  from  a 
flash  of  lightning,  I  was  aware  that  my  soul  resumed  another 
kind  of  sight,  another  state,  and  another  judgment ;  the  diffi« 
culties  of  retreat  appeared  great  and  invincible,  and  the  same 
things  had  quite  another  taste  and  aspect  than  the  heat  of 
desire  had  presented  them  to  me ;  which  of  the  two  most 
truly?  Pyrrho  knows  nothing  about  it  We  are  never 
without  sickness.  Agues  have  their  hot  and  cold  fits ;  frt>m 
the  effects  of  an  ardent  passion  we  fall  again  to  shivering ;  as 
much  as  I  had  advanced,  so  much  I  retired : — 
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Qnalis  nbi  alterno  procnirenfl  gargite  pontnSf 
Ntino  rait  ad  terras,  soopulosque  supeijacit  nndam 
Spumeus,  extremamque  sinu  perfiindit  arenam; 
NoDO  rapidus  retro,  atque  rosta  revolata  resorbeos 
Saza,  fagit,  UttuBque  vado  labente  relinquiti 

"  So  sweUing  surges,  with  a  thanderiog  roar, 
Driven  on  each  others'  backs,  insxilt  iJie  shore, 
Bound  o*er  the  rocks,  encroach  upon  the  land. 
And  flu  upon  the  beach  heave  up  the  sand; 
Then  backward  rapidly  they  take  their  way, 
Bepulsed  from  upper  ground,  and  seek  the  sea.*' 

Now,  from  the  knowledge  of  this  volubility  of  mine,  I  hovt 
Whj  Montaigne  accidentally  begot  in  myself  a  certain  constancy 
^J^nolSf  ^  of  opinions,  and  have  not  much  altered  those 
••"^  that  were  first  and  natural  in  me;  for  what 

appearance  soever  there  may  be  in  novelty,  I  do  not  easily 
change,  for  fear  of  losing  by  the  bargain ;  and,  as  I  am  not 
capable  of  choosing,  I  take  other  men's  choice,  and  keep 
myself  in  the  station  wherein  Grod  has  placed  me ;  I  could 
not  otherwise  keep  myself  from  perpetual  rolling.  Thus 
have  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  preserved  myself  entire,  with- 
out anxiety  or  trouble  of  conscience,  in  the  ancient  faith  of 
our  religion,  amidst  so  many  sects  and  divisions  as  our  age 
has  produced.  The  writings  of  the  ancients,  the  best  authors 
I  mean,  being  full  and  solid,  tempt  and  carry  me  which  way 
almost  they  will ;  he  that  I  am  reading  seems  always  to  have 
the  most  force ;  and  I  find  that  every  one  in  his  turn  is  in  the 
right,  though  they  contradict  one  another.  The  facility  thafc 
good  wits  have  of  rendering  every  thing  likely  they  would 
recommend,  and  that  nothing  is  so  strange  to  which  they  do 
not  undertake  to  give  colour  enough  to  deceive  such  simplicity 
as  mine,  this  evidently  shows  the  weakness  of  their  testimony. 
The  heavens  and  the  stars  have  been  three  thousand  years 
in  motion ;  all  the  world  were  of  that  belief  till  Cleanthes 
the  Samian,^  or,  according  to  Theophrastus,  Nicetas  of  Syra- 

1  JOneid,  zi.  624.  antbet,  of  Samot,  to  Jostioa,  and  to  htKf 

s  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatim  OftA*  Fom  oondenraed  him  fsr  blasphomj  against 

that  appears  in  the  Moon's  Orb,  whmn  ho  the  gods,  for  giving  oat  that  the  haaTWis 

•ays  that  AxiBtarchos  was  of  opinion  that  remalneil  immoTabtef  and  that  it  was  the 

the  Grecians  ought  to  have  brought  Gle-  earth  whksh  moved  throng  theobUqot 
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case,!  took  it  into  his  head  to  maiiitain  that  it  was  the  earth 
that  moved,  turning  about  its  axis  by  the  oblique  circle  of  the 
zodiac  And  Copernicus  has  in  our  times  so  grounded  this 
doctrine  that  it  very  regularly  serves  to  all  astrological  con- 
Bequences ;  what  use  can  we  make  of  this,  if  not  that  we 
ought  not  much  to  care  which  is  the  true  opinion  ?  And  who 
knows  but  that  a  third,  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  over 
throw  the  two  former. 

Sio  TolvoDda  setas  commutat  tempora  remm: 
Quod  f^it  in  pretio,  fit  nuUo  deniqne  hoDore; 
Porro  aliad  succedit,  et  e  contemptibns  exit, 
Ibqne  dies  magis  appetitur,  floretque  repertam 
Laudibus,  et  miro  est  mortales  inter  honore.^ 

**  Thus  eY*iy  thing  is  cltanged  in  oonrse  of  time, 
What  now  is  valued  passes  soon  its  prime; 
To  which  some  other  thing,  despised  before, 
Succeeds,  and  grows  in  vogne  still  more  and  more; 
And  once  receiyed,  too  faint  all  praises  seem, 
So  highly  it  is  raised  in  men's  esteem." 

So  that  when  any  new  doctrine  presents  itself  to  us,  we 
have  great  reason  to  mistrust,  and  to  <^^^®r  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that,  before  that  was  set  on  foot,  the  contrary  "•  *^  ^ 
had  been  generally  received ;  and  that,  as  that 
has  been  overthrown  by  this,  a  third  invention,  in  time  to 
come,  may  start  up  which  may  damn  the  second.  Before  the 
principles  that  Aristotle  introduced  were  in  reputation,  other 
principles  contented  human  reason,  as  these  satisfy  us  now. 
What  patent  have  these  people,  what  particular  privilege, 
that  the  career  of  our  invention  must  be  stopped  by  them, 
and  that  the  possession  of  our  whole  future  belief  should 
belong  to  them?  They  are  no  more  exempt  fix)m  being 
thrust  out  of  doors  than  their  predecessors  were.     When  any 

ctrole  of  the  lodiao  tctmlng  round  its  own  motion ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Olean- 

azls.    Bat,  as  it  appears  elsewhere  that  thee  would  hare  imputed  it  to  Aristar- 

Azlstarchufl  of  Samoa  beUered  the  earth's  ohus  as  a  crime.— Manage,  OomnuiUarf 

motion,  Uiere  must  be  some  mistake  in  iqnni  Diogenes^  85. 

this  place,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Manage,  ^  The  beet    commentators  on  Oloexe 

who  by  a  UttleTariatlononlj  of  Plutarch's  (Aead.  It.  8d,)  read  Mcetas  instead  if 

text,  makes  him  say,  not  tiiat  Aristar*  Nieeteu, 

•hns  meant  to  aeouse  Oleanthes  of  impi-  *  Lnoret.  t.  275. 

ttf  Ibr  having  maintained  the  earth's 
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one  presses  me  with  a  new  argument,  I  ought  to  believe  that 
what  I  cannot  answer  another  can ;  for  to  believe  all  likeli* 
hoods  that  a  man  cannot  confute  is  great  simplicity ;  it  would 
hj  that  means  come  to  pass  that  all  the  vulgar  (and  we  are 
all  of  the  vulgar)  would  have  their  belief  as  tumable  as  a 
weathercock ;  for  their  souls,  being  so  easy  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  without  any  resistance,  must  of  force  incessantfy 
receive  other  and  other  impressions,  the  last  still  efi&cing  all 
footsteps  of  that  which  went  before.  He  that  finds  himself 
weak  ought  to  answer,  according  to  practice,  that  he  will  speak 
with  his  counsel,  or  refer  himself  to  the  wiser,  from  whom 
he  received  his  instruction.  How  long  is  it  that'  physic  has 
been  practised  in  the  world  ?  Tis  said  that  a  new  comer, 
called  Paracelsus,^  changes  and  overthrows  the  whole  order 
of  ancient  rules,  and  maintains  that,  till  now,  it  has  been  of 
no  other  use  but  to  kill  men.  I  believe  he  will  easily  make 
this  good,  but  I  do  not  think  it  were  wisdom  to  venture  my 
life  in  making  trial  of  his  own  experience.  We  are  not  to 
believe  every  one,  says  the  precept,  because  every  one  can 
say  all  things.  A  man  of  this  profession  of  novelties  and 
physical  reformations  not  long  since  told  me  that  all  the 
ancients  were  notoriously  mistaken  in  the  nature  and  motions 
of  the  winds,  which  he  would  evidently  demonstrate  to  me  if 
I  would  give  him  the  hearing.  After  I  had  with  some  pa- 
tience heard  his  arguments,  which  were  all  full  of  likelihood 
of  truth :  "  What,  then,"  said  I,  "  did  those  that  sailed  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus  make  way  westward,  when  they  had 
the  prow  towards  the  east?  did  they  go  sideward  or  back- 
ward ?  "  "  That* s  fortune,"  answered  he,  "  but  so  it  is  that 
they  were  mistaken."  I  replied  that  I  had  rather  follow 
effects  than  reason.  Now  these  are  things  that  often  inter- 
fere with  one  another,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  geometry 

1  A  noted  alchemist,  born  In  the  canton  despised  bv  almost  eTerybody.    Ha  an- 

of  Schwlts  in  1496.    Being  called  to  a  nonnced  the  discoTety  of  the    Philoso- 

ehair  in  the  UniTenity  of  Bftle,  he  began  pber^s  Stone,  and  died  In  the  hospital  al 

by  pnbUcIy  burning  the  works  of  AtI-  Saltsbouig,  hi  15il.     The  TolaminoQi 

eenna  and  Galen,  saying  that  the  points  collection  of  his  worics  Is  a  mass  of  clb* 

of  his  hose  knew  as  much  of  physic  as  berish  that  people  have  long  oeaaed  It 

Ihey.  He  was  consulted  by  BnAmns,  and  xead. 
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(which  pretends  to  have  gamed  the  highest  point  of  certainty 
of  all  science)  there  are  inevitable  demonstrations  fomid  which 
subvert  the  truth  of  all  experience ;  as  Jacques  Pelletier  told 
me,  at  my  own  house,  that  he  had  found  out  two  lines  stretch- 
ing themselves  one  towards  the  other  to  meet,  which  never- 
theless he  aflSrmed,  though  extended  to  infinity,  could  never 
arrive  to  touch  one  another.*  And  the  Pyrrhonians  make 
no  other  use  of  their  arguments  and  their  reason  than  to  ruin 
the  appearance  of  experience ;  and  'tis  a  wonder  how  far  the 
suppleness  of  our  reason  has  followed  them  in  this  design  of 
controverting  the  evidence  of  effects  ;  for  they  affirm  that  we 
do  not  move,  that  we  do  not  speak,  and  that  there  is  neither 
weight  nor  heat,  with  the  same  force  of  argument  that  we 
affirm  the  most  likely  things.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great 
man,  had  established  the  bounds  of  this  world  of  ours ;  all 
the  ancient  philosophers  thought  they  had  the  measure  of  it^ 
excepting  some  remote  isles  that  might  escape  their  knowl- 
edge ;  it  had  been  Pyrrhonism,  a  thousand  years  ago,  to  doubt 
the  science  of  cosmography,  and  the  opinions  that  every  one 
had  received  fix)m  it ;  it  was  heresy  to  admit  the  antipodes ; 
and  behold,  in  this  age  of  ours,  there  is  an  infinite  extent  of 
terra  firma  discovered,  not  an  island  or  single  country,  but  a 
division  of  the  world,  nearly  equal  in  greatness  to  that  we 
knew  before.  The  geographers  of  our  time  stick  not  to 
assure  us  that  now  all  is  found ;  all  is  seen : — 

Nam  qaod  adest  prsesto,  placet,  et  poUere  videtar;' 
^  What's  present  pleases,  aad  appears  the  best; " 

but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  Ptolemy  was  therein 
formerly  deceived  upon  the  foundation  of  his  reason,  it  were 
not  very  foolish  to  trust  now  in  what  these  people  say  ?  And 
whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  this  great  body,  which  we 
eaU  the  world,  is  not  quite  another  thing  than  what  we  imagine. 
Plato  says'  that  it  changes  countenance  in  all  respects; 

1  The  hyperbole,  and  the  right  lines,    —See  the  Conio  Sections  of  Apollonlns, 
wfaleh  not  being  able  to  leach  it,  haTe    book  li.  prob.  1  and  14. 
been  Ibr  that  reason  tenned  aaymptoUt,       t  Lncret.  t.  1411.     •  In  <^  FoHHeUm 
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that  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and  the  son,  have  all  of  them 
sometimes  motions  retrograde  to  what  we  see,  changing  east 
into  west  The  Eeypdan  priests  told  Herodo- 
MmoerningttM  tus  ^  that  iTom  the  tmie  of  their  first  Idng^ 
'^'^**  which  was  eleven  thousand  and  odd  years  since 

(and  thej  showed  him  the  effigies  of  all  their  kings  in  stataes 
taken  from  the  life),  the  sun  had  four  times  altered  his  course ; 
that  the  sea  and  the  earth  did  alternately  change  into  one 
another;  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  undetermined; 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  both  say  the  same ;  and  some  amongst 
us  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  from  all  eternity,  is  mortal, 
and  renewed  again  by  several  vicissitudes ;  calling  Solomon 
and  Isaiah  to  witness ;  to  evade  those  oppositions,  that  God 
has  once  been  a  creator  without  a  creature ;  that  he  has  had 
nothing  to  do,  that  he  got  rid  of  that  idleness  by  putting  his 
hand  to  this  work;  and  that  consequently  he  is  subject  to 
change.  In  the  most  famous  of  the  Greek  schools*  the 
world  is  taken  for  a  god,  made  by  another  god  greater  than 
he,  and  composed  of  a  body,  and  a  soul  fixed  in  his  centre, 
and  dilating  himself  by  musical  numbers  to  his  circumference ; 
divine,  infinitely  happy,  and  infinitely  great,  infinitely  wise 
and  eternal ;  in  him  are  other  gods,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  stars, 
who  entertain  one  another  with  an  harmonious  and  perpetual 
agitation  and  divine  dance,  sometimes  meeting,  sometimes  retir- 
ing fix)m  one  another ;  concealing  and  discovering  themselves ; 
changing  their  order,  one  while  before,  and  another  behind. 
Heraditus  •  was  positive  that  the  world  was  composed  of  fire ; 
and,  by  the  order  of  destiny,  was  one  day  to  be  enflamed  and 
consumed  in  fire,  and  then  to  be  again  renewed.  And  Apn- 
leius*  says  of  men:  SigiUaHm  mortalesy  cunctim  perpdiuL 
« That  they  are  mortal  in  particular,  and  immortal  in  gen- 
eral."   Alexander'^  writ  to  his  mother  the  narration  of  an 

1  Herod.  lU.  142.  i«  VawU.  Idol.  o.  SI:  Fabrlditt,  BSbL 

« That  of  Plato.  Oretca^  ii.  10,  17.— The   name  of  the 

<  laertiiu,  in  Ttth,  Bgyptian  priest  mentioned  in  the  letter 

*  D«  Deo  Soeratis.  wa«  Leo.    The  learned  Jablonskl,  ProU' 

»  Ai  to  thiB  letter,  which  is  now  lost,  gom.  ad  Panth.  JBgypt.  15.  IG,  odmrfden 

Mm  reader  mar  consult  St.  Angnstin,  d*  the  letter  to  be  a  torfny  bj  one  of  Ikt 

Chit,  Dti,  Tlii.  5,  ziL  10;  St  Ojrprlan,  early  Christtan  wrltm. 
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Egyptian  priest^  drawn  from  their  monuments,  testifying  the 
antiquity  of  that  nation  to  be  infinite,  and  comprising  the 
Mrth  and  progress  of  other  countries.  Cicero  and  Diodorus  ^ 
say  that  in  their  time  the  Chaldees  kept  a  register  of  four 
hundred  thousand  and  odd  years.  Aristotle,  Pliny,'  and 
others,  that  Zoroaster  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato's  time.  Plato  says  •  that  they  of  the  city  of  Sais  have 
records  in  writing  of  eight  thousand  years ;  and  that  the  city 
of  Athens  was  built  a  thousand  years  before  the  said  city  of 
Sais ;  Epicurus,  that  at  the  same  time  things  are  here  in  the 
posture  we  see,  they  are  alike  and  in  the  same  maimer  in 
several  other  worlds;  which  he  would  have  delivered  with 
greater  assurance,  had  he  seen  the  similitude  and  concordance 
of  the  new  discovered  world  of  the  West  Indies  with  ours, 
present  and  past,  in  so  many  strange  examples. 

In  earnest,  considering  what  is  come  to  our  knowledge 
from  the  course  of  this  terrestrial  polity,  I  have  often  won- 
dered to  see  in  so  vast  a  distance  of  places  and  times  such  a 
concurrence  of  so  great  a  number  of  popular  and  wild  opin- 
ions, and  of  savage  manners  and  beliefs,  which  by  no  means 
seem  to  proceed  from  our  natural  meditation.  The  human 
mind  is  a  great  worker  of  miracles  I  But  this  relation  has, 
moreover,  I  know  not  what  of  extraordinary  in  it ;  *tis  found 
to  be  in  names,  also,  and  a  thousand  other  things ;  for  they 
found  nations  there  (that,  for  aught  we  know,  never  heard  of 
us)  where  circumcision  was  in  use  ;  *  where  there  were  states 
and  great  civil  governments  maintained  by  women  only,  with- 
out men ;  where  our  &£ts  and  Lent  were  represented,  to 
which  was  added  abstinence  from  women ;  where  our  crosses 
were  several  ways  in  repute ;  here  they  were  made  use  of  to 
honour  and  adorn  their  sepultures,  there  they  were  erected, 
and  particularly  that  of  St  Andrew,  to  protect  themselves 
from  nocturnal  visions,  and  to  lay  upon  the  cradles  of  infants 
against  enchantments;   elsewhere  there  was  found  one  of 

3  Ctoe»>.  dt  Divinat.  i.  19.  Diod.  ii.  8L       *  The  Twrioaa  stories  which  follow  may 
t  Nat.  mst.  zzz.  1.  be  found  ia  maeh  the  same  termt  in  m 

^Jntbe  Timmu,  QOiM,  IS^ory  of  the  Conquest  qf  Mexico, 
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wood,  of  very  great  height,  which  was  adored  for  the  god  of 
rain,  and  this  a  great  way  iti  the  interior ;  there  was  seen  an 
express  image  of  our  penance  priests,  the  use  of  mitres,  the 
celibacy  of  priests,  the  art  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of 
sacrificed  beasts,  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish  in 
their  diet,  the  manner  of  priests  officiating  in  a  particular  and 
not  a  vulgar  language ;  and  this  ^cy,  that  the  fibrst  god  was 
driven  away  by  a  second,  his  younger  brother;  that  they 
were  created  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  and  conveniences, 
which  have  since  been  in  a  degree  taken  from  them  for  their 
sins,  their  territory  changed,  and  their  natural  condition  made 
worse;  that  they  were  of  old  overwhelmed  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  water  from  heaven;  that  but  few  families  escaped, 
who  retired  into  caves  on  high  mountains,  the  mouths  of 
which  they  stopped  so  that  the  waters  could  not  get  in,  having 
shut  up,  together  with  themselves,  several  sorts  of  animals ; 
that  when  they  perceived  the  rain  to  cease  they  sent  out  dogs, 
which  returning  clean  and  wet,  they  judged  that  the  water 
was  not  much  abated;  afterwards  sending  out  others,  and 
seeing  them  return  dirty,  they  issued  out  to  repeople  the 
world,  which  they  found  only  full  of  serpents.  In  one  place 
we  met  with  the  belief  of  a  day  of  judgment ;  insomuch  that 
they  were  marvellously  displeased  at  the  Spaniards  for  dis- 
composing the  bones  of  the  dead,  in  rifling  the  sepultures  for 
riches,  saying  that  those  bones  so  disordered  could  not  easily 
rejoin ;  the  traffic  by  exchange,  and  no  other  way ;  &irs  and 
markets  for  that  end ;  dwarfs  and  deformed  people  for  the 
ornament  of  the  tables  of  princes ;  the  use  of  falconry,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  hawks ;  tyrannical  subsidies ; 
nicety  in  gardens ;  dancing,  tumbling  tricks,  music  of  instru- 
ments, coats  of  arms,  tennis-courts,  dice  and  lotteries,  wherem 
they  are  sometimes  so  eager  and  hot  as  to  stake  themselves 
and  their  Uberty ;  physic,  no  otherwise  than  by  charms ;  the 
way  of  writing  in  cjrpher ;  the  belief  of  only  one  first  man, 
the  father  of  all  nations ;  the  adoration  of  one  Grod,  who  for- 
merly lived  a  man  in  perfect  virginity,  fiasting,  and  penitence, 
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preaching  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  that  vanished  fix)m  the  world  without  a  natural  death ; 
the  theory  of  giants ;  the  custom  of  making  themselves  drunk 
with  their  beverages,  and  drinking  to  the  utmost ;  religious 
ornaments  painted  with  bones  and  dead  men's  skulls ;  sur- 
plices, holy  water  sprinkled ;  wives  and  servants,  who  pre- 
sent themselves  with  emulation,  burnt  and  interred  with  the 
dead  husband  or  master ;  a  law  by  which  the  eldest  succeeds 
to  all  the  estate,  no  part  being  left  for  the  younger  but  obedi 
ence ;  the  custom  that,  upon  promotion  to  a  certain  office  of 
great  authority,  the  promoted  is  to  take  upon  him  a  new  name, 
and  to  leave  that  which  he  had  before ;  another  to  strew 
lime  upon  the  knee  of  the  new-bom  child,  with  these  words : 
**  From  dust  thou  camest,  and  to  dust  thou  must  return ;  **  as 
also  the  art  of  augury.  The  vain  shadows  of  our  religion, 
which  are  observable  in  some  of  these  examples,  are  testi- 
monies of  its  dignity  and  divinity.  It  is  not  only  in  some 
sort  insinuated  into  all  the  infidel  nations  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  by  a  certain  imitation,  but  in  these  barbarians  also,  as 
by  a  common  and  supernatural  inspiration ;  for  we  find  there 
the  belief  of  purgatory,  but  of  a  new  form;  ^  new  sort  of  pw- 
that  which  we  give  to  the  fire  they  give  to  the  8»*<«y' 
cold,  and  imagine  that  souls  are  purged  and  punished  by  the 
rigour  of  an  excessive  coldness.  And  this  example  puts  me 
in  mind  of  another  pleasant  diversity;  for  as  there  were 
there  some  people  who  delighted  to  unmuffle  the  ends  of  their 
instruments,  and  clipped  off  the  prepuce  after  the  Mahometan 
and  Jewish  manner ;  there  were  others  who  made  so  great 
conscience  of  laying  it  bare,  that  they  careftdly  pursed  it  up 
with  little  strings  to  keep  that  end  ftom  peeping  into  the  air ; 
and  of  this  other  diversity,  that  whereas  we,  to  honour  kings 
and  festivals,  put  on  the  best  clothes  we  have ;  in  some  re- 
gions, to  express  their  disparity  and  submission  to  their  king, 
his  subjects  present  themselves  before  him  in  their  vilest 
habits,  and  entering  his  palace,  throw  some  old  tattered 
garment  over  their  better  apparel,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
VOL.  n.  20 
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lustre  and  ornament  maj  solely  be  in  him.     But  to  pro- 
ceed:— 

If  nature  enclose  within  the  bounds  of  her  ordinary  pro- 
gress the  belie&,  judgments,  and  opinions  of  men,  as  well  as 
all  other  things ;  if  they  have  their  revolution,  their  season, 
their  birth  and  death,  like  cabbage  plants;  if  the  heavens 
agitate  and  rule  them  at  their  pleasure,  what  magisterial  and 
permanent  authori^  do  we  attribute  to  them  ?  K  we  experi- 
mentally see  that  the  form  of  our  beings  depends  upon  the 
air,  upon  the  climate,  and  upon  the  soil,  where  we  are  bom, 
and  not  only  the  colour,  the  stature,  the  complexion,  and  the 
countenances,  but  moreover  the  very  faculties  of  the  soul 
itself:  M plaga  cadi  non  solum  ad  rohur  carporum^  sed  eUam 
animorum  fount : ^  "The  climate  is  of  great  eflBicacy,  not  only 
to  the  strength  of  bodies,  but  to  that  of  souls  also,"  says  Ve- 
getius ;  and  that  the  goddess  who  founded  the  city  of  Athens 
chose  to  situate  it  in  a  temperature  of  air  fit  to  make  men 
prudent,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  told  Solon :  ^  Athenis  tenue 
ccdum ;  ex  quo  etiam  cunUiores  putcmtur  Attici;  crassum 
Thehis  ;  itaque  pingues  Thebani,  et  valentes :  *  "  The  air  o£ 
Athens  is  subtle  and  thin ;  whence  also  the  Athenians  are 
reputed  to  be  more  acute;  and  at  Thebes  more  gross  and 
thick ;  wherefore  the  *  Thebans  are  looked  upon  as  more 
heavy-witted  and  more  strong.''  In  such  sort  that,  as  firnits 
and  animals  grow  different,  men  are  also  more  or  less  war- 
like, just,  temperate,  and  docile;  here  given  to  wine,  else- 
where to  theft  or  undeanness ;  here  inclined  to  superstition, 
elsewhere  to  unbelief;  in  one  place  to  liberty,  in  another  to 
servitude ;  capable  of  one  science  or  of  one  art,  dull  or  ingen- 
ious, obedient  or  mutmous,  good  or  bad,  according  as  the 
place  where  they  are  seated  inclines  them ;  and  assume  a 
new  complexion,  if  removed,  like  trees,  which  was  the  reason 
why  Cyrus  would  not  grant  the  Persians  leave  to  quit  their 
rough  and  craggy  country  to  remove  to  another  more  pleas- 
ant and  even,  saying,  that  fertile  and  tender  soils  made  men 

iV«9Bt.tt.3.  iPlato,  3Vin«M  < Oecvo, d^ J\tf «, •. 4. 
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effeminate  and  Boft^  If  we  see  one  while  one  art  and  oim 
belief  flourish,  and  another  while  another,  through  aoam 
celestial  influence ;  such  an  age  to  produce  such  natures,  and 
to  incline  mankind  to  such  and  such  a  propension,  the  spirits 
of  men  one  while  gay  and  another  grum,  like  our  fields,  what 
becomes  of  all  those  fine  prerogatives  we  so  soothe  ourselyes 
withal  ?  Seemg  that  a  wise  man  may  be  mistaken,  and  a 
hundred  men  and  a  hundred  nations,  nay,  that  even  human 
nature  itself,  as  we  believe,  is  many  ages  wide  in  one  thing 
or  another,  what  assurances  have  we  that  she  should  cease  to 
be  mistaken,  or  that  in  this  very  age  of  ours  she  is  not  so? 

Methinks  that  amongst  other  testimonies  of  our  imbecility, 
tins  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  man  cannot,  The  ineon«tMi4j 
by  his  own  wish  and  desire,  find  out  what  he  ^S^jJlrftnl* 
wants ;  that  not  in  firuition  only,  but  in  imagi-  ^«»*^n«*- 
nation  and  wish,  we  cannot  agree  about  what  we  would  have- 
to  satisfy  and  content  us.  Let  us  leave  it  to  our  own  thou^ 
to  cut  out  and  make  up  at  pleasure ;  it  cannot  so  much  as 
covet  what  is  proper  for  it,  and  satisfy  itself: — 

Quid  enim  ratione  timemns, 
Ant  cnpimns?  Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  ooncipis,  at  te 
CoDfttns  non  pceniteat,  votique  i>eracti?* 
**  For  what,  with  reason,  do  we  speak  or  shim, 
What  plan,  how  happily  soe*r  began, 
That,  when  achieved,  we  do  not  wish  andone?  " 

And  therefore  it  was  that  Socrates  only  begged  of  the  gods 
that  they  would  give  him  what  they  knew  to  aoer»teB»  uam 
be  best  for  him;  and  the  private  and  public 
prayer  of  the  Lacedemonians  *  was  simply  for  good  and  use* 
fill  things,  referring  the  choice  and  election  of  them  to  tha 
discretion  of  the  Supreme  Power : — 

Gonjagiam  petimos,  partumqae  oxoris;  at  Oils 
Notam,  qoi  paeri,  qaalisqae  ftitara  sit  axor :  ^ 

**  We  ask  for  wives  and  children;  they  above 
Know  only,  when  we  have  them,  what  they'll  prcnre;  ** 

1  Herad.  Ix.  121.  •  Plato,  AmmmI  iUeiMfMlw. 

s  Jnvtnal,  x.  4.  «  JiiY«nsl,  x.  86L 
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and  Christians  pray  to  God,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  that  they 
may  not  &11  into  the  inconvenience  the  poet  feigns  of  King 
Midas. '  He  prayed  to  the  gods  that  all  he  touched  might  be 
turned  into  gold ;  his  prayer  was  heard ;  his  wine  was  gold, 
his  bread  was  gold,  the  feathers  of  his  bed,  his  shirt,  his 
dothes,  were  all  gold,  so  that  he  found  himself  overwhelmed 
with  the  firoition  of  his  desire,  and  endowed  with  an  intolei* 
able  benefit,  and  was  fain  to  unpray  his  prayers. 

Attonitus  novitate  mall,  divesqae,  mlserqne, 
Effhgere  optat  opes,  et,  qns  modo  voyerat,  odit* 

**  ABtonished  at  the  strangeness  of  the  ill, 
To  be  so  rich,  yet  miserable  still ; 
He  wishes  now  he  could  his  wealth  evade, 
And  hates  the  thing  for  which  before  he  prayed.*' 

To  instance  in  myself:  being  young,  I  desired  of  fortune, 
above  all  things,  the  order  of  St  Michael,  which  was  then 
the  utmost  distinction  of  honour  amongst  the  French  nobles, 
and  very  rare.  She  pleasantly  gratified  my  longing ;  instead 
of  raising  me,  and  lifting  me  up  from  my  own  place  to  attain 
to  it,  she  was  much  kinder  to  me ;  for  she  brought  it  so  low, 
and  made  it  so  cheap,  that  it  stooped  down  to  my  shoulders, 
and  lower.  Cleobis  and  Bito,*  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,' 
having  requested,  the  first  of  their  goddess,  the  last  of  their 
god,  a  recompense  worthy  of  their  piety,  had  death  for  a  re- 
ward ;  80  di£Pering  from  ours  are  heavenly  opinions  concern- 
ing what  is  fit  for  us.  God  might  grant  us  riches,  honours, 
life,  and  even  health,  to  our  own  hurt ;  for  every  thing  that 
is  pleasing  to  us  is  not  always  good  for  us.  If  he  sends  us 
death,  or  an  increase  of  sickness,  instead  of  a  cure,  Virga 
tua  et  hacultUf  tuus  ipsa  me  consolata  sunt,^  "  Thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  have  comforted  me,"  he  does  it  by  the  rule  of  his 
providence,  which  better  and  more  certainly  discerns  what  is 
proper  for  us  than  we  can  do ;  and  we  ought  to  take  it  in 
good  part,  as  coming  from  a  wise  and  most  firiendly  hand :— • 

1  Orid,  Mgtam.  zi.  8. 48.  •  Phitaroh,  Consol.  to  Apott&nmt,  e.  lA 

t  Hmod.  1 81.  '  4  Psahn  zxilL  4. 
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Si  consiliom  yis  : 
Permittes  ipsis  expoDdere  nnminibos,  quid 
ConTeniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris  •  .  . 
Garior  est  illis  homo  qnam  sibi;  ^ 
**  If  thou'lt  be  rul'd,  to  th'  gods  thy  fortunes  trust, 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  tiey  know, 
And  real  good,  for  fanoied  bliss,  bestow; 
With  eyes  of  pity,  they  our  frailties  scan, 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man;  '* 

for  to  require  of  him  honours  and  commands,  is  to  require 
that  he  may  throw  you  into  a  battle,  set  you  upon  a  cast  at 
dice,  or  something  of  the  like  nature,  whereof  the  issue  is  to 
you  unknown,  and  the  fruit  doubts. 

There  is  no  dispute  so  sharp  and  violent  amongst  the 
philosophers,  as  about  the  question  of  the  sovereign  good 
of  man ;  whence,  by  the  calculation  of  Yarro,*  rose  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  sects.  Qui  autem  de  summo  bono 
dissentit,  de  totd  philosophic  raHone  dispuiat,  ^  For  who- 
ever enters  into  controversy  concerning  the  supreme  good, 
disputes  upon  the  whole  matter  of  philosophy."  ' 

Tres  mihi  conyiYSS  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poecentes  yario  multum  diversa  palato; 
Quid  dem?  Quid  non  dem?  Benuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter; 
Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus;  ^ 

^  I  have  three  guests  invited  to  a  feast, 
And  all  appear  to  have  a  dififerent  taste; 
What  shall  I  give  them  ?    What  shall  I  refuse  ? 
What  one  dislikes  the  other  two  shall  choose; 
And  e'en  the  very  dish  you  like  the  best 
Is  acid  or  insipid  to  the  rest: " 

nature  should  say  the  same  to  their  contests  and  debates. 
Some  say  that  our  well-being  lies  in  virtue,  others  in  pleas- 
ure, others  in  submitting  to  nature;  one  in  knowledge,  an- 
other in  being  exempt  from  pain,  another  in  not  suffering 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  appearances ;  and  this  ^Emcy 
seems  to  have  some  relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pythngorasy 

1  Juvttnal,  z.  846.  •  Oloao,  d»  Fintb.  v.  6. 
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NO  ftdmirtri,  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaqve,  que  pMsIt  faoere  et  mmn  baattini:  ^ 

**  Not  to  ftdmire  *8  the  only  art  I  know 
Cad  make  us  happy,  and  can  keep  us  bo;  *' 

which  is  the  drift  of  the  Pyrrfaonian  sect ;  Aristotle  *  attirib- 
utes  the  admiring  nothing  to  magnanimitj ;  and  Arcesilacfi 
said,*  that  constancy  and  a  right  inflexible  state  <^  judgment 
were  the  trae  good,  and  consent  and  application  the  sin  and 
eril ;  and  there,  it  is  true,  in  being  thus  positiye,  and  estab- 
lishing a  certain  axicmi,  he  quitted  Pyrrhonism;  for  the 
PTrrhonians,  when  they  say  that  ataraxy,^  which  is  the  im- 
mobility of  judgment,  is  the  sovereign  good,  do  not  design  to 
speak  it  affirmatiyely ;  but  that  the  same  motion  of  soul  which 
fiiakes  them  avoid  precipices,  and  take  shelter  from  the  cold, 
presents  them  such  a  fancy,  and  makes  them  refhse  another. 

How  much  do  I  wish  that,  whilst  I  live,  either  some  other 
pka  of  a  tnatin  or  Justus  Lipsius,  the  most  learned  man  now 
•tS^ofpSSlL  li^^gj  ^  *  ™<)st  pdite  and  judicious  under- 
•**^-  standing,  truly  resembling  my  Tumebus,  had 

both  the  will  and  health,  and  leisure  sufficient,  carefully  and 
conscientiously  to  collect  into  a  regbter,  according  to  their 
divisions  and  classes,  as  many  as  are  to  be  found,  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  about  the  subject  of  our 
being  and  manners,  their  controversies,  the  succession  and 
reputation  of  sects ;  with  the  application  of  the  lives  of  the 
authors  and  their  disciples  to  their  own  precepts,  in  memor- 
able accidents,  and  upon  exemplary  occasions.  What  a 
beautiful  and  useful  work  that  would  be!' 

As  to  what  remains,  if  it  be  from  ourselves  that  we  are  to 
extract  the  rules  of  our  manners,  upon  what  a  confusion  do 
we  throw  ourselves !  Fcnr  that  which  our  reason  advises  us 
iD>  as  the  most  likely,  is  generally  for  every  one  to  obey  the 

Honoe,  Ji^>»s<.  !▼.  6, 1.  ontodapartofthisdMlrahihiiluvsiwnfe 

"*  "      ■     "  "    '  ^Mm^  Maniiduetio  ad  Stoiatm  Pki- 


■  JE<Au»,  It.  8.  on  StoicI 

•  Stztcui  Smplriom,  Pyrrh,  HypoL  1.  loscpMa    ,  . 
8t-  after  Hontalgoe^s  death ;  who,  howerer, 

4  Perfut  repose.  in  all  probability,  would  not  hav«  liaen 

•  Jofltns  Lipalng,  a  learned  Belgian,  altogether  satisfied  with  the  work, 
who  oorresponded  with  Montaigne,  eze- 
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laws  of  his  country,  as  was  the  advice  of  Socrates,  inspired, 
as  he  says,  by  a  divine  counsel ;  and  by  that,  what  would  it 
say,  but  that  our  duty  has  no  other  rule  but  what  is  acci« 
dental  ?  Truth  ought  to  have  a  like  and  universal  visage ; 
if  man  oould  know  equity  and  justice  that  had  a  body  and  a 
true  being,  he  woidd  not  fetter  it  to  the  conditions  of  this 
country  or  that ;  it  would  not  be  from  the  whimsies  of  the 
Persians  or  Indians  that  virtue  would  receive  its  form. 
There  is  nothing  more  subject  to  perpetual  agitation  than 
the  laws;  since  I  was  bom,  I  have  known  Laws sniueot to 
those  of  the  English,  our  neighbours,  three  or  ~«»*i»»«^  «»»*»»«-• 
four  times  changed,  not  only  in  matters  of  civil  regimen, 
which  is  the  only  thing  wherein  constancy  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  in  the  most  important  subject  tihat  can  be,  namely, 
religion,  at  which  I  am  the  more  troubled  and  ashamed, 
because  it  is  a  nation  with  whom  those  of  my  province  have 
formerly  had  so  great  familiarity  and  acquaintance,  that  there 
yet  remains  in  my  house  some  footsteps  of  our  ancient  kin- 
dred ;  and  here  with  us  at  home,  I  have  known  a  thing  that 
was  capital  to  become  lawful ;  and  we  that  hold  of  others 
are  likewise,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  in  a  possibility 
c(  being  one  day  found  guilty  of  high-treason,  both  divine 
and  human,  should  the  justice  of  our  arms  fall  into  the  power 
of  injustice,  and,  after  a  few  years'  possession,  take  a  quite 
contrary  being.  How  could  that  ancient  god  ^  more  clearly 
accuse  the  ignorance  of  human  knowledge  concerning  the 
divine  Being,  and  give  men  to  understand  that  their  religion 
was  but  a  thing  of  their  own  contrivance,  useful  as  a  bond  to 
their  society,  than  declaring  as  he  did  to  those  who  came  to 
his  tripod  for  instruction,  that  every  one's  true  worship  was 
that  which  he  found  in  use  in  the  place  where  he  chanced  to 
be  ?  O  God,  what  infinite  obligation  have  we  to  the  bounty 
of  our  sovereign  Creator,  for  having  disabused  our  belief 
from  these  wandering  and  arbitrary  devotions,  and  for  having 
seated  it  upon  the  eternal  foundation  of  his  holy  word  ?    But 

1  JpoBo.  Sm  Xenophon,  MJem.  Soeratas,  1. 8,  L 
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what  then  will  philosophers  saj  to  us  in  this  necessi^? 
**  That  we  follow  the  laws  of  our  country ;"  that  is  to  say, 
this  floating  sea  of  the  opinions  of  a  republic,  or  a  prinoe, 
that  will  paint  out  justice  for  me  in  as  many  colours,  and 
form  it  as  many  ways  as  there  are  changes  of  passions  in 
themselyes ;  I  cannot  suffer  my  judgment  to  be  so  flexible. 
What  kind  of  virtue  is  that  which  I  see  one  day  in  repute, 
and  that  to-morrow  shall  be  in  none,  and  which  the  crossing 
of  a  river  makes  a  crime?  What  sort  of  truth  can  that 
be,  which  these  mountains  ^  limit  to  us,  and  make  a  lie  to  all 
the  world  beyond  them  ? 

But  they  are  pleasant,  when,  to  give  some  certainty  to  the 
laws,  they  say,  that  there  are  some  firm,  per- 
wfaeUMrim.  *       pctual,  and  immovable,  which  they  call  natural, 
^*'*'*^  that  are  imprinted  in  human  kind  by  the  con- 

dition of  their  own  proper  being ;  and  of  these  some  reckon 
three,  some  four,  some  more,  some  less ;  a  sign  that  it  is  a 
mark  as  doubtful  as  the  rest  Now  they  are  so  unfortunate, 
(for  what  can  I  call  it  else  but  misfortune  that,  of  so  infinite 
a  number  <^  laws,  there  should  not  be  found  one  at  least  that 
fortune  and  the  temerity  of  chance  has  suffered  to  be  univer- 
sally received  by  the  consent  of  all  nations?)  they  are,  I 
say,  so  miserable,  that  of  these  three  or  four  select  laws,  there 
is  not  so  much  as  one  that  is  not  contradicted  and  disowned, 
not  only  by  one  nation,  but  by  many.  Now,  the  only  likely 
sign,  by  which  they  can  argue  or  infer  some  natural  laws,  is 
the  universality  of  approbation ;  for  we  should,  without  doubt, 
follow  with  a  common  consent  that  which  nature  had  truly 
ordained  us ;  and  not  only  every  nation,  but  every  private 
man,  would  resent  the  force  and  violence  that  any  one  should 
do  him  who  would  tempt  him  to  any  thing  contrary  to  this 
law.  But  let  them  produce  me  one  of  this  con- 
ofthejottioeof  ditiou.  Protagoras  and  Aristo  gave  no  other 
'*^'  essence  to  the  justice  of  laws  than  the  authority 

1  **  PlaiMuita  Joftloe  qn^ane  tfri^oi    det  Pyi^n^ee,  errev  an  deUu"— Jnnwte 
«iM  montagne  borne !    VMM  «i  deoi    dt  Pascal, 
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and  opinion  of  the  legislator;  and  that,  these  laid  aside,  the 
honest  and  the  good  lost  their  qualities,  and  remained  empty 
names  of  indifferent  things ;  Thrasymachus,  in  Plato,^  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  other  right  but  the  convenience  of  the 
snperior.  There  is  not  any  thing  wherein  the  world  is  so 
various  as  in  laws  and  customs ;  such  a  thing  is  abominable 
here  which  is  elsewhere  in  esteem,  as  in  Lacedemon  dexter- 
i^  in  stealing ;  marriages  between  near  relations,  are  capi- 
tally interdicted  amongst  us ;  they  are  elsewhere  in  honour  :— 

Gentes  esse  fenrntor, 
In  quibus  et  nato  genitrix,  et  nata  parent! 
Jm^tnr,  et  pietas  geminato  crescit  amore;  * 

**  There  are  some  nations  in  the  world,  'tis  said, 
Where  fathers  daughters,  sons  their  mothers  wed; 
And  their  affections  thereby  hi^er  rise, 
More  firm  and  constant  by  these  doable  ties; " 

the  murder  of  infauts,  the  murder  of  fathers,  the  community 
of  wives,  traffic  of  robberies,  license  in  all  sorts  of  voluptu- 
ousness; in  short,  there  is  nothing  so  extreme  that  is  not 
allowed  by  the  custom  of  some  nation  or  other. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  natural  laws  for  us,  as  we  see 
them  in  other  creatures;  but  they  are  lost  in  us,  this  fine 
human  reason  everywhere  so  insinuating  itself  to  govern  and 
command,  as  to  shuffle  and  confound  the  face  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  vanity  and  inconstancy :  Nihil  itaque  amr 
pUus  nostrum  est;  quod  nostrum  dico,  artis  est:  "Therefore 
nothing  is  any  more  truly  ours ;  what  we  call  ours  belongs  to 
art."  Subjects  have  divers  lustres  and  divers  considerations, 
and  thence  the  diversity  of  opinions  principally  proceeds; 
one  nation  considers  a  subject  in  one  aspect,  and  stops  there : 
another  takes  it  in  a  different  point  of  view. 

There  is  nothiug  of  greater  horror  to  be  imagined  than  for 
a  man  to  eat  his  father;  and  yet  the  people,  >nie  bodies  of  thdr 
whose  ancient  custom  it  was  so  to  do,  looked  JJS^^^ 
upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  piety  and  affection,  P«opi«»  »°d  why. 

1  RtpuXtUc^  L  *  Orid,  M^.tam.  z.  881. 
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seeking  thereby  to  give  their  progenitors  the  most  worthy  and 
honourable  sepulture;  storing  up  in  themselves,  and  as  it 
were  in  their  own  marrow,  the  bodies  and  relics  of  their  Oth- 
ers ;  and  in  some  sort  regenerating  them  by  transmutation 
into  their  living  flesh,  by  means  of  nourishment  and  diges- 
tion.^ It  is  easy  to  consider  what  a  cruelty  and  abominaticoi 
it  must  have  appeared  to  men  possessed  and  imbued  with  thia 
superstition  to  throw  their  fathers'  remains  to  the  corruptioa 
of  the  earth,  and  the  nourishment  of  beasts  and  worms. 

Lycurgus  considered  in  theft  the  vivacity,  diligence,  bold* 
ness,  and  dexterity  of  purloining  any  thinir 
inreiuKiu,ftnd  fix>m  our  neighbours,  and  the  benefit  that  re- 
^^'  dounded  to  the  public  that  every  one  should 

look  more  narrowly  to  the  conservation  of  what  was  his  own ; 
and  believed  that,  fi*om  this  double  institution  of  assaulting 
and  defending,  advantage  was  to  be  made  for  military  disci- 
pline (which  was  the  principal  science  and  virtue  to  which  he 
would  inure  that  nation),  of  greater  consideration  than  the 
disorder  and  injustice  of  taking  another  man's  goods. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  ofiered  Plato  a  robe  of  the  Persian 
fashion,  long,  damasked,  and  perfumed;  Plato  refused  it, 
saying,  ^That  being  bom  a  man,  he  would  not  willingly 
dress  himself  in  women's  clothes ;  but  Aristippus  accepted  it 
with  this  answer,  '^That  no  accoutrement  could  corrupt  a 
chaste  courage."  *  His  friends  reproaching  him  with  mean- 
ness  of  spirit,  for  laying  it  no  more  to  heart  that  Dionysius 
had  spit  in  his  face,  ^  Fishermen,"  said  he,  ^  suffer  themselves 
to  be  drenched  with  the  waves  of  the  sea  from  head  to  foot 
to  catch  a  gudgeon." '  Diogenes  was  washing  cabbages,  and 
seeing  him  pass  by,  "  If  thou  couldst  live  on  cabbage,"  said 
he,  ^  thou  wouldst  not  fawn  upon  a  tyrant ; "  to  whom  Aris- 
tippus replied,  "And  if  thou  knewest  how  to  live  amongst 
men,  thou  wouldst  not  be  washing  cabbages."  ^  Thus  reascm 
finds  appearances  for  divers  effects ;  'tis  a  pot  with  two  can 
that  a  man  may  take  by  the  right  or  left : — 

1  Stxtos  Bmpirlo.  P^rrh.  Hjfpotyp.  ffl.       •  LMrttoB,  m  FltA. 
M*  *Id.d.  «Id.A.    Hor.1.17,1. 
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Bellam,  o  terra  hospita,  portas : 

Bello  armantor  eqnl ;  bellum  hsBC  armenta  minantiir. 

Sed  tamen  idem  olim  curm  sucoedere  sneti 

Qnadrupedes,  et  frena  jugo  concordia  ferre ; 

Spee  est  pacis. 

"  War,  war  is  threatened  from  this  foreign  gronnd 
(My  father  cried),  where  warlike  steeds  are  foimd. 
Yet,  since  reclaimed,  to  chariots  they  submit, 
And  bend  to  stubborn  yokes,  and  champ  the  bit. 
Peace  may  succeed  to  war." 

Solon,  being  lectured  by  his  friends  not  to  shed  powerlesi 
and  unprofitable  tears  for  the  death  of  his  son,  .^  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  the  more  justly  shed  them,''  said  he,  '^  because 
they  are  powerless  and  unprofitable."  ^  Socrates's  wife  exas- 
perated her  grief  by  this  circumstance :  "  Oh,  how  unjustly 
do  these  wicked  judges  put  him  to  death ! "  "  Why,"  replied 
he,  "hadst  thou  rather  they  should  execute  me  justly  ?"• 
We  have  our  ears  bored ;  the  Greeks  looked  upon  that  as  a 
mark  of  slavery.*  We  retire  in  private  to  enjoy  our  wives ; 
the  Indians  do  it  in  public^  The  Scythians  immolated  stran- 
gers in  their  temples ;  elsewhere  temples  were  a  refuge : — * 

Inde  furor  vulgi,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  quisque  locus,  cum  solos  credat  habendoB 
Esse  deocr,  quos  ipse  oolit.* 

"  Thus  *tis  the  popular  fury  that  creates 
That  all  theh*  neighbours*  gods  each  naticm  hates; 
Each  thinks  its  own  the  genuine;  in  a  word, 
The  only  deities  to  be  adored." 

I  have  heard  of  a  judge  who,  coming  upon  a  sharp  conflict 
betwixt  Bartolus  and  Aldus,^  and  some  point  controverted 
with  many  contrarieties,  writ  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  "  a 
question  for  a  friend ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  truth  was  there  so 
controverted  and  disputed  that  in  a  like  cause  he  might 

1  laertlas,  in  VUt.  T  Two  oelebratod  Jurlsoonnilts  of  the 

*  Id.  ib.  foorteeoth  century,  who,  as  Puquiar  ez- 

*  Sextos  Bmirfrie.  Purrh.  Hifpotim.  HI.  preeeee  it,  "  se  d6bordtoent  en  torrent, 
14.    Plntareh,  Z47>or  CVMTOfO.  26.  en  rezpUoatton  da  droit."   BartohisifM 

*  Sextos  Empblo  tb.  i.  14,  Hi.  24.  bom  at  Sasso-Ferrmto,  in  Umbzla:   hii 
*lA.ib,  diadpleAldosaiPenuia. 

*  Jut.  xxt.  87. 
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favour  which  of  the  parties  he  thought  fit  Twas  only  fyi 
want  of  wit  that  he  did  not  write  "  a  question  for  a  friend  * 
throughout  The  advocates  and  judges  of  our  times  find  bias 
enough  in  all  causes  to  accommodate  them  to  what  they  them- 
selves think  fit  In  so  infinite  a  science,  depending  upon  tho 
authority  of  so  many  opinions,  and  so  arbitrary  a  subject,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  of  necessity  an  extreme  confusion  of  judg- 
ments must  arise ;  there  is  hardly  any  suit  so  clear  wherein 
opinions  do  not  very  much  differ ;  what  one  court  has  deter* 
mined  one  way  another  determines  quite  contrary,  and  itself 
contrary  to  that  at  another  time.  Of  which  we  see  very  fire- 
quent  examples,  owing  to  that  practice  admitted  amongst  us, 
and  which  is  a  marvellous  blemish  to  the  ceremonious  auth(n> 
ity  and  lustre  of  our  justice,  of  not  abiding  by  one  sentence, 
but  running  from  judge  to  judge,  and  court  to  court,  to  dedde 
one  and  the  same  cause. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  philosophical  opinions  concerning  vice 
and  virtue,  'tis  not  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon ;  therein  are 
found  many  opinions  that  are  better  concealed  than  published 
to  weak  minds.  Arcesilaus  said,^.  ^'  That  in  venery  it  was  no 
matter  where,  or  with  whom,  it  was  committed : "  £i  obtco' 
nas  voluptates,  si  ncUura  requinty  non  genere,  aut  loco,  cnU 
ordine,  sed  formdy  estate,  figurd,  metiendas  Epicurus  putat^ 

ne  amores  quidem  sancios  a  sapiente  alienos  esse  arbi'' 

trantur,* Quceramus,  ad  quam  usque  <Btalem  juvenes 

amandi  sinL*  "  And  obscene  pleasures,  if  nature  requires 
them,"  Epicurus  thinks,  ^^  are  not  to  be  measured  either  by 
race,  kind,  place,  or  rank,  but  by  age,  shape,  and  beauty. 

Neither  are  sacred  loves  thought  to  be  foreign  to  wise 

men ; we  are  to  inquire  till  what  age  young  men  are 

to  be  loved."  These  last  two  stoical  quotations,  and  the  re- 
proach that  Dicaearchus  threw  into  the  teeth  of  Plato  him- 
self,* upon  this  account,  show  how  much  the  soundest  philoso* 

I  Plataroh,    RuUs  and   Precepts  of  *  Cloero,  Tuse.  Oua».  t.  88. 

HeaUh.    Bnt  AicenUAOfl  said  this  in  rep-  s  Id.  <f<  JVntfr.  111.  20. 

robation  of  all  debanchery  whateoerar.  *  Seneoa,  Epist.  128. 

Qb  lays  it  down  that^  no  matter  where  •  Cloero,  Tusc  Quas.  ir.  88  and  8Ai 
Hoe  Is  oommitted,  *tis  equaUy  to  be  con- 
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phj  indulges  licenses  and  excesses  very  remote  fipom  oommoc 
cnstonL 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  possession  and  custom. 
Tls  dangerous  to  trace  them  back  to  their  beginning ;  they 
grow  great,  and  ennoble  themselves,  like  our  rivers,  by  run- 
ning on;  but  follow  them  upward  to  their  i^^ a^thorked 
source,  'tis  but  a  little  spring,  scarce  discern- ^y®^"*®"*"* 
able,  that  swells  thus,  and  thus  fortifies  itself  by  growing  old. 
Do  but  consult  the  ancient  considerations  that  gave  the  first 
motion  to  this  fomous  torrent,  so  full  of  dignity,  awe,  and 
reverence,  you  will  find  them  so  light  and  weak  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  these  people,  who  weigh  and  reduce  every  thing; 
to  reason,  and  who  admit  nothing  by  authority,  or  upon  trusty 
have  their  judgments  often  very  remote,  and  differing  from 
those  of  the  public.  It  is  no  wonder  if  people,  who  take  their 
pattern  from  the  first  image  of  nature,  should  in  most  of 
their  opinions  swerve  from  the  common  path ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, few  amongst  them  would  have  approved  of  the  strict 
conditions  of  our  marriages,  and  most  of  them  have  been  for 
having  wives  in  common,  and  without  obligation ;  they  would 
reftise  our  ceremonies.  Chrysippus  said,^  "  That  a  philoso- 
pher would  make  a  dozen  somersaults,  aye,  and  without  his 
breeches,  for  a  dozen  of  oUves.**  That  philosopher  would 
hardly  have  advised  CHsthenes  to  have  refused  Hippodides 
the  fiadr  Agarista  his  daughter,  for  having  seen  him  stand  on 
his  head  upon  a  table.^  Metrodes  somewhat  indiscreetly 
broke  wind  backwards  while  in  disputation,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  auditory  in  his  school,  and  kept  himself  hid  in  his 
own  house  for  shame,  till  Crates  coming  to  visit  him,  and 
adding  to  his  consolations  and  reasons  the  example  of  his 
own  liberty,  by  fisdling  to  try  with  him  who  should  sound 
most,  cured  him  of  that  scruple,  and  withal  drew  him  to  his 
own  stoical  sect,  more  free  than  that  more  reserved  one  of 
the  Peripatetics,  of  which  he  had  been  till  then.*    That 

1  Ftataxoh  on  ths  QnUradictions  o/thi  *  Herod.  t1.  120. 

SiaU  FkOosophtrSi  e.  8L  *  Latrtiiu,  im  VtOu 
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which  we  call  deoencj,  not  to  dare  to  do  that  in  pabHc  which 
is  decent  enough  to  do  in  private,  the  Stoics  call  fopperj ; 
and  to  mince  it,  and  to  be  so  modest  as  to  conceal  and  disown 
what  nature,  custom,  and  our  desires  publish  and  prodaim  of 
our  actions,  they  reputed  a  vice.  The  other  thought  it  was 
to  undervalue  the  mysteries  of  Venus  to  draw  them  out  of 
the  private  oratory,  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  people ; 
and  that  to  bring  them  out  from  behind  the  curtain  was  to 
debase  them.  Modesty  is  a  thing  of  weight ;  secrecy,  reser- 
vation, and  circumspection,  are  parts  of  esteem.  Pleasure 
did  very  ingeniously  when,  under  the  mask  of  virtue,  she 
sued  not  to  be  prostituted  in  the  open  streets,  trodden  under 
foot,  and  exposed  to  the  public  view,  wanting  the  dignity  and 
convenience  of  her  private  cabinets.  Hence  some  say  that 
to  put  down  public  stews  is  not  only  to  disperse  fornication 
into  all  places,  that  was  confined  to  one,  but  moreover,  by  the 
difficulty,  to  incite  wild  and  idle  people  to  this  vice : — 

Moechos  «8  Aufldiss,  qui  vir,  Scffivine,  faisti: 
BlvaHs  flierat  qui  tuns,  ille  vir  est. 

Cur  aliena  placet  tibi,  quse  toa  non  placet  uxor? 
Namquid  Becnms  non  potes  arrigere?  ^ 

This  experience  diversifies  itself  in  a  thousatid  examples  9— - 

Nullas  in  orbe  fait  totft,  qui  tangere  vellet 

Uxorem  gratis,  Csacilianef  tuam, 
Dum  licult:  sed  nunc,  poeitis  custodlbus,  ingena 

Turba  flitntorum  eat    Ingeniosns  homo  es.* 

A  philosopher  being  taken  in  the  very  act,  and  asked  what 
he  was  doing,  coldly  replied,  "I  am  planting  man;"*  no 
more  blushing  to  be  so  caught  than  if  they  had  found  him 
planting  garlic. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  out  of  tenderness  and  respect  to  the  nat- 
ural modesty  of  mankind  'that  a  great  and  religious  author  * 
is  of  opinion  that  this  act  is  so  necessarily  obliged  to  privacy 
and  shame  that  he  cannot  persuade  himself  there  could  be 

1  Martial,  UI.  70.  DIctlonaxy,  article  Hippanhia,  says  thoM 

*  Id.  1.  74  is  no  ground  for  oh&rging  him  witti  It. 

s  This  anecdote  has  been  geoeniUir  told  «  St  Angost.  <U  OMt.  Iku  str.  SO. 
of  Diogenes  the  Qynio;  bat  Beyle,  in  his 
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anj  absolute  performance  in  those  impudent  embraces  of  the 
CymcBy  but  that  they  contented  themselves  to  ^^  impndenet  «# 
represent  lascivious  gestures  only,  to  maintain  ***•  cynj«. 
the  impudence  of  their  school's  profession ;  and  that,  to  eject 
what  shame  had  withheld  and  restrained,  it  was  afterward 
necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  into  the  shade.  But  he  had 
not  thoroughly  examined  their  debauches ;  for  Diogenes, 
playing  the  beast  with  himself  in  public,  wished,  in  the 
presence  of  aU  that  saw  him,  that  he  could  fill  his  belly  bj 
that  exercise.^  To  those  who  asked  him  why  he  did  not  find 
out  a  more  commodious  place  to  eat  in  than  in  the  open  street, 
he  made  answer,  ^  Because  I  am  hungry  in  the  open  street'' 
The  women  philosophers  who  mixed  with  their  sect,  mixed 
also  with  their  persons,  in  all  places,  without  reservation ; 
and  Hlpparchia  was  not  received  into  Crates's  society,  but 
upon  condition  that  she  should,  in  all  things,  follow  the  prac- 
tice and  customs  of  his  rule.^  These  philosophers  set  a  great 
price  upon  virtue,  and  renounce  all  other  discipline  but  the 
moral ;  and  yet,  in  all  their  actions,  they  attributed  the  sov- 
ereign authority  to  the  election  of  their  sage,  and  above  the 
laws ;  and  gave  no  other  curb  to  voluptuousness  but  modera- 
tion only,  and  the  conservation  of  the  liberty  of  others. 

Heraclitus  and  Protagoras,*  forasmuch  as  wine  seemed 
bitter  to  the  sick,  and  pleasant  to  the  sound,  the  rudder 
crooked  in  the  water,  and  straight  when  out,  and  such  like 
contrary  appearances  as  are  found  in  subjects,  argued  thence 
that  all  subjects  had,  in  themselves,  the  causes  of  these  ap- 
pearances ;  and  there  was  some  bitterness  in  the  wine  which 
had  some  sympathy  with  the  sick  man's  taste,  and  the  rudder 
some  bending  quality  sympathizing  with  him  that  looks  upon 
it  in  the  water ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest ;  which  is  to  say,  that 
all  is  in  aU  things,  and,  consequently,  nothing  in  any  one ; 
for,  where  all  is,  there  is  nothing. 

This  opinion  put  me  in  mind  of  the  experience  wo  have 

1  Laerttas,  in  TM.  •  Seztni  Jbiplrlo.  Pynk,  Hgpot,  I ». 

*Id.A. 
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that  there  is  no  sense  or  aspect  of  any  thing,  whether  bitter 
or  sweet,  straight  or  crooked,  that  the  human  mind  does  not 
find  out  in  the  writings  it  undertakes  to  tumble  over.  Into 
the  cleanest,  purest,  and  most  perfect  words  that  can  possiblj 
be,  how  many  lies  and  fidsities  have  we  suggested !  What 
heresy  has  not  there  found  ground  and  testimony  sufficient  to 
make  itself  embraced  and  defended  !  *Tis  for  this  that  the 
authors  of  such  errors  will  never  depart  from  proof  of  the 
testimony  of  the  interpretation  of  words.  A  person  of  dig- 
nity, who  would  approve  to  me,  by  authority,  the  search  of 
the  philosopher's  stOne,  wherein  he  was  head  over  ears  en- 
gaged, lately  alleged  to  me  at  least  five  or  six  passages  of  the 
Bible  upon  which,  he  said,  he  first  founded  his  attempt,  for 
the  discharge  of  his  conscience  (for  he  is  a  divine) ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  idea  was  not  only  pleasant,  but,  moreover,  very  well 
accommodated  to  the  defence  of  this  fine  science. 

By  this  way  the  reputation  of  divining  fables  is  acquired* 
There  is  no  fortune-teller,  if  we  have  this  authority,  but,  if  a 
man  will  take  the  pains  to  tumble  and  toss,  and  narrowly  to 
peep  into  all  the  folds  and  glosses  of  his  words,  he  may  make 
him,  like  the  Sibyls,  say  what  he  will.  There  are  so  many 
ways  of  interpretation  that  it  will  be  hard  but  that,  either 
obliquely  or  in  a  direct  line,  an  ingenious  wit  will  find  out,  in 
every  subject,  some  air  that  will  serve  for  his  purpose ;  there- 
fore we  find  a  cloudy  and  ambiguous  style  in  so  frequent  and 
ancient  use.  Let  the  author  but  make  himself  master  of  that, 
to  busy  posterity  about  his  predictions,  which  not  only  his  own 
parts,  but  the  accidental  favour  of  the  matter  itself,  may  do 
for  him ;  and,  a3  to  the  rest,  express  himself,  whether  after  a 
foolish  or  a  subtle  manner,  somewhat  obscurely  or  contra- 
dictorily, 'tis  no  matter  ; — ^a  number  of  wits,  shaking  and 
sifting  him,  will  bring  out  a  great  many  several  forms,  either 
according  to  his  meaning,  or  collateral,  or  contrary,  to  it, 
which  will  all  redound  to  his  honour ;  he  will  see  himself 
enriched  by  the  means  of  his  disciples,  like  the  regents  of 
colleges  by  their  pupils'  yearly  presents.     This  it  is  which 
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has  giv^i  reputation  to  manj  things  of  no  worth  at  sJl ;  that 
has  brought  several  writings  in  vogue,  and  given  them  the 
fiune  of  oontaining  all  sorts  of  matter  can  be  desired ;  (me 
and  the  same  thing  receiving  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
images  and  various  considerations ;  nay,  as  many  as  we 
please. 

Is  it  possible  that  Homer  could  design  to  saj  aU  that  we 
make  him  say,  and  that  he  designed  so  many  Homer  the  genwa 
and  so  various  figures,  as  that  the  divines,  law-  iMderofaUMdi 
givers,  captains,  philosophers,  and  all  sorts  of 
men  who  treat  of  sciences,  how  variously  and  opposite  soever, 
should  indifferently  quote  him,  and  support  their  ai^uments 
by  his  authority,  as  the  sovereign  lord  and  master  of  all 
oSiceBy  works,  and  artisans,  and  coimsellor-general  (^  all  en- 
terprises ?  Whoever  has  had  occasion  for  oracles  and  pre- 
dictions has  there  found  sufficient  to  serve  his  turn.  Tis  a 
wonder  how  many  and  how  admirable  concurrences  an  intel- 
ligent person,  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  has  there  found 
out  in  favour  of  our  religion ;  and  cannot  easily  be  put  out  of 
the  ccmceit  that  it  was  Homer's  design ;  and  yet  he  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  this  author  as  any  man  whatever  of  his  tune. 
And  what  he  has  found  in  fitvour  of  our  religion  there,  very 
many  anciently  have  found  in  &vour  of  theirs.  Do  but  ob- 
serve how  Plato  is  tumbled  and  tossed  about;  eveiy  one 
ennobling  his  own  opinions  by  applying  him  to  himself  and 
making  him  take  what  side  they  please.  They  draw  him  in, 
and  engage  him  in  all  the  new  opinions  the  world  receives ; 
and  make  him,  according  to  the  different  course  of  things, 
differ  from  himself;  every  one  makes  him  disavow,  according 
to  his  own  sense,  the  maimers  and  customs  lawful  in  his  age, 
because  they  are  unlawful  in  ours ;  and  all  this  with  vivacity 
and  power,  according  to  the  force  and  sprightliness  of  the  wit 
of  the  interpreter.  Ftgco.  the  same  foundation  that  Hera- 
ditus  and  this  sentence  of  his  had,  ^  that  all  things  had  in 
them  those  forins  that  we  discern,"  ^  Democritus  drew  quite 

1  Sextos  Bmpiiie.  Pjnrh.  Bffot.  \.  20 
VOL.  n.  21 
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a  contrary  condusion, — ^  that  objects  have  in  them  nothing 
that  we  didcem  in  them;"  and  because  honey  is  sweet  to 
<Hie  and  bitter  to  another,  he  thence  argaed  that  it  was 
neither  sweet  nor  bitter.^  The  Pyrrhonians  would  say  that 
they  knew  not  whether  it  is  sweet  or  bitter,  or  whether  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  both ;  for  these  always  gained  the  highest 
point  of  dubitation.  The  Cyrenaics  ^  held  that  nothing  was 
perceptible  from  without,  and  that  that  only  was  perceptible 
that  inwardly  toudied  us,  as  pain  and  pleasure ;  acknowl- 
edging neither  sound  nor  colour,  but  certain  affections  only 
that  we  receive  from  them  ;  and  that  man's  judgment  had  no 
other  seat  Protagoras  believed  that  ^what  seems  true  to 
every  one,  is  true  to  every  one."  •  The  Epicureans  lodged 
all  judgment  in  the  senses,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  things, 
and  in  pleasure.  Plato  *  would  have  the  judgment  of  truth, 
and  truth  itself,  derived  from  opinions  and  the  senses,  to  be- 
bng  to  the  wit  and  cogitation. 

This  discourse  has  put  me  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Onr  knowtedge  scuscs,  in  which  lies  the  greatest  foundation  and 
Wi^toT  fn  ai6  P'^^  o^  ^^  ignorance.  Whatsoever  is  known, 
■•"■■*•  is  doubtless  known  by  the  &culty  of  the  know- 

er ;  for,  seeing  the  judgment  proceeds  from  the  operation  of 
him  that  judges,  'tis  reason  that  this  operation  be  performed 
by  his  means  and  will,  not  by  the  constraint  of  another ;  as 
it  would  happen  if  we  knew  things  by  the  power,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  their  essence.  Now  all  knowledge  is  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  senses ;  they  are  our  masters : — 

Via  qiui  mimita  fldei 
Proxima  fert  humanom  in  pectus,  templaqne  mentis; ' 

**  It  is  the  surest  path  that  faith  can  find 
By  which  to  enter  human  heart  and  mind.*' 

Science  begins  by  them,  and  is  resolved  into  them.  After 
all,  we  should  know  no  more  than  a  stone  if  we  did  not  know 
there  is  sound,  odour,  light,  taste,  measure,  weight,  sofbiesSy 

1  Seztna  Implrlo.  Adoers.  McUh.  0.^68.       <  In  tti«  Phadon  and  TkuBMui, 

•  Cloero,  Auui.  ly.  7.  »  Luoret.  t.  108. 
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hardness,  sharpness,  colour,  smoothness,  breadth,  and  depth ; 
these  are  the  platforms  and  principles  of  the  stmcture  of  all 
oar  knowledge;  and,  according  to  some,  science  is  nothing 
else  but  sense.  He  that  could  make  me  contradict  the 
senses,  would  have  me  by  the  throat;  he  could  not  make 
me  go  further  back.  The  senses  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  human  knowledge : — 

Invenies  primis  ab  sensibus  esse  oreatam 
Notitiam  veri ;  neqae  sensus  posse  refelU.  .  .  . 
Qtiid  mi^ore  fide  porro,  quam  sensos,  habeii 
Debet?! 

*'  Of  truth,  whatever  discoveries  are  made, 
Are  by  the  senses  to  us  first  conveyed; 
Nor  will  one  sense  be  baffled ;  for  on  what 
Can  we  rely  more  safely  than  on  that?  '* 

Let  us  attribute  to  them  the  least  we  can,  we  must,  how- 
ever, of  necessity  grant  them  this,  that  it  is  by  their  means 
and  mediation  that  all  our  instruction  is  directed.  Cicero 
says,*  that  Chrysippus  having  attempted  to  extenuate  the 
force  and  virtue  of  the  senses,  presented  to  himself  argu- 
ments and  so  vehement  oppositions  to  the  contrary  that  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  therein;  whereupon  Cameades, 
who  maintained  the  contrary  side,  boasted  that  he  would 
make  use  of  the  very  words  and  arguments  of  Chrysippus  to 
controvert  and  confute  him,  and  therefore  thus  cried  out 
against  him :  ^  O  miserable  1  thy  force  has  destroyed  thee.** 
Hiere  can  be  nothing  absurd  to  a  greater  degree  than  to 
maintain  that  fire  does  not  warm,  that  light  does  not  shine, 
and  that  there  is  no  weight  nor  solidity  in  iron,  which  are 
things  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses ;  neither  is  there  belief 
nor  knowledge  in  man  that  can  be  compared  to  that  for  cer^ 
tainty. 

The  first  consideration  I  have  upon  the  subject  of  the 
senses  is  that  I  make  a  doubt  whether  or  no  ^  doubt  wht^hir 
man  be  furnished  with  all  natural  senses.    ImanhisaUth* 

sonsM. 

see  several  animals  who  live  an  entire  and  per- 

1  Lnemt.  ir.  480.  >  AMd.  Iv.  37. 
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feet  Vife,  some  without  sight,  others  without  hearing;  who 
knows  whether  to  us  also  one,  two,  three,  or  many  otlier 
senses  may  not  be  wanting?  For  if  any  one  be  wanting, 
our  examination  cannot  discover  the  defect  *Tis  the  privir 
lege  of  the  senses  to  be  the  utmost  limit  of  our  discovery ; 
there  is  nothing  beyond  them  that  can  assist  us  in  explora- 
tion, not  so  much  as  one  sense  in  the  discovery  of  another  ^*- 

An  potenint  oculos  ttores  reprehendere?  an  anres 
Tactns ?  an  huno  porro  tactnm  sapor  arg;n6t  oris? 
An  confiitabunt  nares,  ocoliye  revinoent?  ^ 
**  Can  ears  the  eyes,  the  touch  the  ears,  correct? 
Or  is  that  touch  by  tasting  to  be  checkM? 
Or  th*  other  senses,  shall  the  nose  or  eyes 
Confute  in  their  peculiar  faculties  ?  *' 

They  all  make  the  extremest  limits  of  our  ability : — 

Seorsum  cuique  potestas 
Divisa  est,  sua  tIs  cuique  est* 

*'  Each  has  its  power  distinctly  and  alone, 
And  erery  sense's  power  is  its  own." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  naturally  blind  conceive  that 
he  does  not  see ;  impossible  to  make  him  desire  sight,  or  to 
regret  his  defect ;  for  which  reason  we  ought  not  to  derive 
any  assurance  from  the  soul's  being  contented  and  satisfied 
with  those  we  have ;  considering  that  it  cannot  be  sensible 
herein  of  its  infirmity  and  imperfection,  if  there  be  any  such 
thing.  It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  to  this  blind  man, 
either  by  reasoning,  argument,  or  similitude,  that  can  possess 
his  imagination  with  any  apprehension  of  light,  colour,  or 
sight ;  there's  nothing  remains  behind  that  can  push  on  the 
senses  to  evidence.  Those  that  are  bom  blind,  whom  we 
hear  wish  they  could  see,  it  is  not  that  they  understand  what 
they  desire ;  they  have  learned  fix)m  us  that  they  want  some* 
thing ;  that  there  is  something  to  be  desired  that  we  have, 
which  they  can  name  indeed  and  speak  of  its  effect  and 
oonsequences  ;  but  yet  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  appre 
hend  it  at  alL 

iLoemt  lT.488  tJb.itLmi 
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I  have  seen  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  who  was  bom 
blind,  or  at  least  blind  from  such  an  age  that  he  knows  not 
what  sight  is ;  who  is  so  little  sensible  of  his  defect  that  he 
makes  use  as  we  do  of  words  proper  for  seeing,  and  applies 
them  after  a  manner  .wholly  particular  and  his  own.  They 
brought  him  a  child  to  which  he  was  god-father,  which,  hav- 
ing taken  into  his  arms,  "  Grood  God,"  said  he,  ^  what  a  fine 
child !  How  beautiful  to  look  upon !  what  a  pret^^  &ce  it 
has ! "  He  will  say,  like  one  of  us,  ^  This  room  has  a  very 
fine  prospect ; — it  is  dear  weather ; — ^the  sun  shines  bright," 
And  moreover,  being  that  hunting,  tennis,  and  butts  are  our 
exercises,  and  he  has  heard  so,  he  has  taken  a  liking  to  them, 
will  ride  a-hunting,  and  believes  he  has  as  good  share  of  the 
sport  as  we  have;  and  will  express  himself  as  angry  or 
pleased  as  the  best  of  us  all,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  it  but 
by  the  ear.  One  cries  out  to  him,  "  Here's  a  hare ! "  when 
he  is  upon  some  even  plain  where  he  may  safely  ride ;  and 
afterwards,  when  they  tell  him,  '^  The  hare  is  killed,"  he  will 
be  as  overjoyed  and  proud  of  it  as  he  hears  others  say  they 
are.  He  will  take  a  tennis-ball  in  his  left  hand  and  strike  it 
away  with  the  racket ;  he  wiU  shoot  with  a  harquebuss  at  rai^ 
dom,  and  is  contented  with  what  his  people  tell  him,  that  he 
is  over,  or  wide. 

Who  knows  whether  all  human  kiud  commit  not  the  like 
absurdity,  for  want  of  some  sense,  and  that  through  this  de- 
fault the  greatest  part  of  the  face  of  things  is  concealed  fix^m 
us  ?  What  do  we  know  but  that  the  difficulties  which  we 
find  in  several  works  of  nature  proceed  hence ;  and  that  sev- 
eral effects  of  animals,  which  exceed  our  capacity,  are  not 
produced  by  faculty  of  some  sense  that  we  are  defective  in  ? 
and  whether  some  of  them  have  not  by  this  means  a  life 
more  full  and  entire  than  ours  ?  We  seize  an  apple  with  all 
our  senses ;  ^  we  there  find  redness,  smoothness,  odour,  and 
sweetness ;  but  it  may  have  other  virtues  besides  these,  as  to 
heat  or  binding,  which  no  sense  of  ours  can  have  any  refer- 

1  Sext  Bmpiric  Pifrrh.  Bjfpotffp,  L  14. 
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enoe  unto.  Is  it  not  likelj  that  there  are  sensitive  faculties 
in  nature  that  are  fit  to  judge  of  and  to  discern  those  which 
we  call  the  occult  properties  in  several  things,  as  for  the  load* 
stone  to  attract  iron ;  and  that  the  want  of  such  fisiculties  is 
the  cause  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  essence  of  such 
things  ?  Tis  perhaps  some  particular  sense  that  gives  cocks 
to  understand  what  hour  it  is  at  midnight,  and  when  it  grows 
to  be  towards  day,  and  that  makes  them  crow  acoordinglj ; 
that  teaches  chickens,  before  thej  have  any  experience  of  the 
matter,  to  fear  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  not  a  goose  or  a  pear 
cock,  though  birds  of  a  much  larger  size ;  that  cautions  them 
against  the  hostile  quality  the  cat  has  against  them,  and 
makes  them  not  to  fear  a  dog ;  to  arm  themselves  against  the 
mewing,  a  kind  of  flattering  voice,  of  the  one,  and  not  against 
the  barking,  a  shnll  and  threatening  voice,  of  the  other ;  that 
teaches  wasps,  ants,  and  rats,  to  fall  upon  the  best  pear  and 
the  best  cheese  before  they  have  tasted  them,  and  inspires 
the  stag,  elephant,  and  serpent,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  cer- 
tain herb  proper  for  their  cure.  There  is  no  sense  that  has 
not  a  mighty  dominion,  and  that  does  not  by  its  power  intro- 
duce an  infinite  number  of  knowledges.  If  we  were  defective 
in  the  intelligence  of  sounds,  of  harmony,  and  of  the  voice,  it 
would  cause  an  unimaginable  confusion  in  all  the  rest  of  our 
science;  for,  besides  what  belongs  to  the  proper  effect  of 
^very  sense,  how  many  arguments,  consequences,  and  conclu- 
sions do  we  draw  to  other  things,  by  comparing  one  sense 
with  another?  Let  an  understanding  man  imagine  human 
nature  originally  produced  without  the  sense  of  seeing,  and 
consider  what  ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect  would 
bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness  in  the  soul ; 
he  will  then  see  by  that  of  how  great  importance  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth  the  privation  of  such  another  sense,  cr  of 
two  or  three,  should  we  be  so  deprived,  would  be.  We  have 
formed  a  truth  by  the  consultation  and  concurrence  of  our 
five  senses ;  but  perhaps  we  should  have  the  consent  and 
contribution  of  eight  or  ten  to  make  a  certain  discovery  of  it 
in  its  essence. 
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The  sects  that  controvert  the  knowledge  of  man  do  it  prin« 
dpallj  by  the  uncertainty  and  weakness  of  our  jj^j^^^  knowi- 
senses ;   for  since  all  knowledge  is  by  their  edge  controTerte* 

,  ,.     .  ,  .^    ,         by  the  ireakneM 

means  and  mediation  conveyed  unto  us,  if  they  and  aooert&iiity 

"  of  our  MDBet. 

'  fail  in  their  report,  if  they  corrupt  or  alter  what 
they  bring  us  &om  without,  if  the  light  which  by  them  creeps 
into  the  soul  be  obscured  in  the  passage,  we  have  nothing 
else  to  hold  by.  From  this  extreme  difficulty  all  these  fan- 
cies proceed :  "  That  every  subject  has  in  itself  all  we  there 
find.  That  it  has  nothing  in  it  of  what  we  think  we  there 
find  ;  ^  and  that  of  the  Epicureans,  '^  That  the  sun  is  no  big- 
ger than  'tia  judged  by  our  sight  to  be : — ^*' 

Quidquid  id  est,  nihilo  fertnr  majore  figurft, 
Qnam  nostris  ocuUs  qnam  cernimas,  esse  yidetar:  * 

^  But  be  it  what  it  will  in  «iir  esteems, 
It  is  no  bigger  tlian  to  us  it  seems:*' 

^  that  the  appearances  which  represent  a  body  great  to  him 

that  is  near,  and  less  to  him  that  is  more  remote,  are  both 

true. — 

Neo  tamen  hio  ocnloe  fidli  ooneedimus  Mum  .  .  .  • 
Proinde  anlmi  vitium  boo  oculis  adfingere  noli :  > 

**  Tet  that  the  eye^s  deluded  we  deny ; 
Chaige  not  the  mind's  faults,  therefore,  on  the  eye:  ** 

^  and,  resolutely,  that  there  is  no  deceit  in  the  senses  ;  that 
we  are  to  lie  at  their  mercy,  and  seek  elsewhere  reasons  to 
excuse  the  difierence  and  contradictions  we  there  find,  even 
to  the  inventing  of  lies  and  other  flams,  if  it  come  to  that, 
xather  than  accuse  the  senses."  Timagoras  vowed  *  that,  by 
pressing  or  turning  his  eye,  he  could  never  perceive  the  light 
of  the  candle  to  double,  and  that  the  seeming  so  proceeded 
from  the  vice  of  opinion,  and  not  from  the  instrument.  The 
most  absurd  of  all  absurdities,  with  the  Epicureans,  is  to  deny 
the  force  and  efiect  of  the  senses : — 

1  Ltieret.   t.   677.      What  Lncretliia    Bpfennis's  principles,  the  same   thing 
n^8  hen  of  the  moon,  Montaigne  ap-    may  be  afflnned. 
piles  to  the  sun,  of  vfaSeh,  aooording  to       <  Lncret.  ir.  880,  886. 
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Piobde,  qood  in  qooqao  est  his  Tisnm  tempofe,  Tfrnai  m/L 

Et,  si  non  potait  ratio  cUssolTere  oausam, 

Cnr  t%f  qnm  fherint  juxtim  qoadrata,  proonl  sint 

Visa  rotunda;  tamen  prsstat  rationis  egentem 

Beddere  mendose  caosas  ntrinsqne  figorm^ 

Qnam  manlbns  manifesta  enis  emitters  qnnqnam, 

Et  Tiolare  fldem  primam,  et  conyellere  tota 

Fnndamenta,  quibns  nizator  rita  salnsqne: 

Noo  modo  enim  ratio  mat  omnls,  Tita  qnoqne  ipsa 

Goncidat  extemplo,  nisi  oredere  sensibns  aosis, 

Prssoipitesqne  locos  Titare,  et  cetera,  qa«  sint 

In  genere  boo  ftigienda.^ 

**  That  what  we  see  exists  I  will  maintain, 
And  if  oor  feeble  reason  can*t  explain 
Why  things  seem  sqnare  when  they  are  Teiy  near. 
And  at  a  greater  distance  round  appear; 
'Tis  better  yet,  for  him  that's  at  a  pause, 
*P  assign  to  either  figure  a  false  cause, 
Than  shock  his  fiuth,  and  the  foundations  rend 
On  which  our  safety  and  our  life  depend: 
For  reason  not  alone,  but  life  and  all, 
Together  will  with  sudden  ruin  fall; 
tJnless  we  trust  our  senses,  nor  despise 
To  shun  the  rarious  dangers  that  arise.** 

This  so  desperate  and  unphilosophical  advice  expresses  only 
this, — ^tliat  human  knowledge  cannot  snpport  itself  bat  by 
reason  unreasonable,  foolish,  and  mad ;  but  that  it  is  yet  bet- 
ter that  man,  to  set  a  greater  value  upon  himself,  make  use 
of  any  other  remedy,  bow  fantastic  soever,  than  to  confess 
his  necessary  ignorance — a  truth  so  disadvantageous  to  him* 
He  cannot  avoid  owning  that  the  senses  are  the  sovereign 
lords  of  his  knowledge ;  but  they  are  uncertain,  and  Msifia- 
ble  in  all  circumstances ;  'ds  there  that  he  is  to  fight  it  out  to 
the  last ;  and  if  his  just  forces  fiiil  him,  as  they  do,  to  supply 
that  defect  with  obstinacy,  temerity,  and  impudence.  In  case 
what  the  Epicureans  say  be  true,  viz:  ^that  we  have  no 
knowledge  if  the  senses'  i^pearances  be  false ; "  and  if  Uiat 
also  be  true  which  the  Stoics  say,  ^  that  the  appearances  oi 
the  senses  are  so  false  that  they  can  furnish  us  with  no  man* 
ner  of  knowledge,"  we  shall  conclude,  to  the  disadvantage  of 

1  Luerst.  It.  600. 
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these  two  great  dogmatical  sects,  that  there  is  no  edence  at 
aD. 

As  to  the  error  and  oncertainty  of  the  operation  of  the 
senses,  every  one  may  i^imish  himself  with  as  Th^enoruidwi^ 
many  examples  as  he  pleases ;  so  ordinary  are  ^^S|JS!So^  of  £• 
the  fiMilts  and  tricks  th^  pnt  npon  us.    Li  the  '^''^' 
echo  of  a  valley  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  seems  to  meet  us, 
which  comes  from  a  place  behind : — 

Exstantesqae  procnl  medio  de  gargite  montef, 
Glassibns  inter  qaos  liber  patet  ezitoB,  idem 
Apparent,  et  longe  divolsi  licet,  ingens 
Insula  coxgnnotis  tamen  ex  his  una  yidetnr . .  • 
£t  ftigere  ad  pnppim  oolles  oampiqne  videntnr, 
Qaos  agimos  preter  navim,  yelisqne  yolamns  . . . 

Ubi  in  medio  nobis  equns  aoer  obhsBsit 
Flnmine,  eqni  corpus  transversom  ferre  yidetor 
YiSy  et  in  adversom  flnmen  contmdere  raptim.^ 

"  And  rooks  i*  th'  seas  that  prondly  raise  their  head, 
Though  far  disjoiDed,  though  royal  nayies  spread, 
Their  sails  between;  yet  if  fW>m  distance  shown, 
They  seem  an  island  all  combined  in  one. 
Thus  ships,  though  driyen  by  a  prosperous  gale. 
Seem  fix'd  to  sailors ;  those  seem  under  sail 
That  ride  at  anchor  safe;  and  all  admire, 
As  they  row  by,  to  see  the  rocks  retire. 
Thus,  when  in  rapid  streams  my  horse  hath  stood, 
And  I  looked  downward  on  the  rolling  flood ; 
Though  he  stood  still,  I  thought  he  did  diyide 
The  headlong  streams,  and  striye  against  the  tide, 
And  all  things  seem*d  to  moye  on  eyery  side.'* 

Take  a  musket-ball  under  the  forefinger,  the  middle  finger 
being  lapped  over  it,  it  feels  so  like  two  that  a  man  will  have 
much  ado  to  persuade  himself  there  is  but  one ;  the  end  of 
the  two  fingers  feeling  each  of  them  one  at  the  same  time ; 
for  that  the  senses  are  very  often  masters  of  our  reason,  and 
constrain  it  to  receive  impressions  which  it  xh^i  ^«  g^oam 
judges  and  knows  to  be  false,  is  frequently  J^^^  *S^ 
I  set  aside  the  sense  of  feeling,  that"*^*^ 

iLuentiT.890,898,422. 
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has  its  Amotions  nearer,  more  lively,  and  substantial,  that  80 
often,  by  the  effects  of  the  pains  it  helps  the  body  to,  s^abverts 
and  overthrows  all  those  fine  Stoical  resolutions,  and  oompeb 
him  to  cry  out  of  his  belly,  who  has  resolutely  established 
this  doctrine  in  his  soul — ^^  That  the  colic,  and  all  other  paios 
and  diseases,  are  indifferent  things,  not  having  the  power  to 
abate  any  thing  of  the  sovereign  felicity  wherein  the  wise 
man  is  seated  by  his  virtue."  There  is  no  heart  so  effeminate 
that  the  rattle  and  sound  of  our  drums  and  trumpets  will  not 
inflame  with  courage ;  nor  so  sullen  that  the  harmony  of  our 
music  will  not  rouse  and  cheer ;  nor  so  stubborn  a  soul  that 
will  not  feel  itself  struck  vnih  some  reverence  in  considering 
the  gloomy  vastness  of  our  churches,  the  variety  of  orna- 
ments, and  order  of  our  ceremonies  ;  and  in  hearing  the  solemn 
music  of  our  organs,  and  the  grace  and  devout  harmony  of 
our  voices.  Even  those  that  come  in  with  contempt  feel  a 
certain  shivering  in  their  hearts,  and  something  of  dread  that 
makes  them  begin  to  doubt  their  opinions.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  think  myself  strong  enough  to  hear  an  ode  of  Horace  or 
Catullus  sung  by  a  beautiful  young  mouth  without  emotion ; 
TbeToioettw  ^^^  ^^0  had  reason  to  say  ^that  the  voice 
floiror  of  beauty.  ^^  ^hc  flower  of  beauty."*  One  would  <mce 
make  me  believe  that  a  certain  person,  whom  all  we  French- 
men know,  had  imposed  upon  me  in  repeating  some  verses 
that  he  had  made ;  that  they  were  not  the  same  upon  paper 
that  they  were  in  the  air ;  and  that  my  eyes  would  make  a 
contrary  judgment  to  my  ears  ;  so  great  a  power  has  pronun- 
ciation to  give  fashion  and  value  to  works  that  are  left  to  the 
efficacy  and  modulation  of  the  voice.  And  therefore  Phi- 
loxenus  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  hearing  one  giving  an  ill 
accent  to  some  composition  of  his,  in  spuming  and  breaking 
certain  earthen  vessels  of  his,  saying,  '^  I  break  what  is  thine, 
because  thou  corruptest  what  is  mine."  ^  To  what  end  did 
those  men  who  have,  with  a  firm  resolution,  destroyed  them- 

1  Lurtliu, if>  FilA.  tld.«. 
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selves,  turn  away  their  faces  that  thej  might  not  see  the  blow 
that  was  by  themselves  appointed  ?  And  that  those  who,  foi 
their  health,  desire  and  command  incisions  to  be  made,  and 
cauteries  to  be  applied  to  them,  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the 
preparations,  instruments,  and  operations  of  the  surgeon, 
being  that  the  sight  is  not  in  any  way  to  participate  in  the 
pain  ?  Are  not  these  proper  examples  to  verify  the  authority 
the  senses  have  over  the  imagination  ?  Tis  to  much  purpose 
that  we  know  these  tresses  were  borrowed  from  a  page  or  a 
lackey;  that  this  rouge  came  from  Spain,  and  this  pearl- 
powder  from  the  Ocean  Sea.  Our  sight  will,  nevertheless, 
compel  us  to  confess  their  subject  more  agreeable  and  more 
lovely  against  all  reason ;  for  in  this  there  is  nothing  of  its 

own:^ 

Anferimnr  cnltn;  gemmis,  aoroqne  tegantnr 
Crimina;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  paella  suL 
Ssepe,  nbi  sit  quod  ames,  inter  tarn  multa  requlras: 
Decipit  hac  ocolos  segide  dives  Amor.i 

**  By  dress  we*re  won;  gold,  gems,  and  rich  brocades 
Make  up  the  pageant  that  your  heart  invades; 
In  all  that  glittering  figore  which  you  see, 
The  far  least  part  of  her  own  self  is  she; 
In  vain  for  her  you  love  amidst  such  cost 
Yon  search,  the  mistress  in  snch  dress  is  lost*' 

What  a  strange  power  do  the  poets  attribute  to  the  senses^ 

that  make  Narcissus  so  desperately  in  love  with  his  own 

shadow, 

Cunctaqne  miratnr,  quibns  est  mirabilis  ipse; 
Se  cupit  impmdens,  et,  qoi  probat,  Ipse  probator; 
Dumqne  petit,  petitnr;  pariterqne  accendit,  et  ardet:  ^ 

*'  Admireth  all;  for  which  to  be  admired; 
And  inconsiderately  himself  desir'd. 
The  praises  which  he  gives  his  beauty  daim'd, 
Who  seeks  is  sought,  th'  inflamer  is  inflamed: " 

and  Pygmalion's  judgment  so  troubled  by  the  impression  of 
die  sight  of  his  ivory  statue  that  he  loves  and  adores  it  as  if 
it  were  a  living  woman  I 

1  Orid,  d$  Etnud,  Amor.  i.  848.  •  Id.  Mktam.  <b.  Hi.  42A. 
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Oscnia  dat,  reddiqne  pntat:  seqnitarqne,  tenetqve, 
Et  credit  tactis  digitos  ioaidere  membris; 
Et  metait,  pressos  vemat  ne  liYor  in  artus.^ 

"  He  kisses,  and  believes  he's  kissed  again; 
Seizes,  and  'twixt  his  anns  his  love  doth  strain, 
And  thinks  the  poUsh*d  ivory  thus  held 
Doth  to  his  fingers  amorous  pressore  yield. 
And  has  a  timorous  fear,  lest  black  and  blue 
Should  in  the  parts  with  ardour  pressed  ensue.*' 

Pat  a  philosopher  into  a  cage  of  small  thin  set  bars  of  iroo^ 
„  ^    and  hang  him  on  the  top  of  the  high  tower  of 

How  W0   tm  oft-  .^^  i-k     •       1  .i-i  t  •/• 

eeiTed  by  th«  «je,  Notre  Dame  kt  Pans ;  he  will  see,  by  manifest 
'  reason,  that  he  cannot  possibly  fiJl,  and  yet  he 

will  find  (unless  he  has  been  used  to  the  plumber's  trade) 
that  he  cannot  help  but  the  sight  of  the  excessive  height  will 
fright  and  astound  him ;  for  we  have  enough  to  do  to  assure 
ourselves  in  the  galleries  of  our  steeples,  if  they  are  made 
with  open  work,  although  they  are  of  stone ;  and  some  there 
are  that  cannot  endure  so  much  as  to  think  of  it  Let  there 
be  a  beam  thrown  over  betwixt  these  two  towers,  of 
breadth  sufficient  to  walk  upon,  there  is  no  philosophical 
wisdom  so  firm  that  can  give  us  the  courage  to  walk  over  it 
as  we  should  do  upon  the  ground.  I  have  often  tried  this 
upon  our  mountains  in  these  parts ;  and  though  I  am  one  who 
am  not  the  most  subject  to  be  afraid,  I  was  not  able  to  endure 
to  look  into  that  infinite  depth  without  horror  and  trembling^ 
though  I  stood  above  my  length  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  could  not  have  fallen  unless  I  would.  Where  I 
also  observed  that,  what  height  soever  the  precipice  was,  pro- 
vided there  were  some  tree,  or  some  jutting  out  of  a  rode,  a 
litde  to  support  and  divide  the  sight,  it  a  little  eases  our  fears, 
and  gives  greater  assurance ;  as  if  they  were  things  by  which 
in  &lling  we  might  have  some  relief;  but  that  direct  preci* 
pices  we  are  not  to  look  upon  without  being  giddy ;  Ut  desptci 
•ine  vertigine  Hmtd  oculorum  animtque  non  possit : '  ^'To  thai 

1  Orid,  mtam.  z.  266.    Th«  text  has  t  litj,  zttr.  6. 
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due  cannot  look  without  dizziness ; "  which  is  a  manifest  im- 
posture of  the  sight    And  therefore  it  was  that  that  fine 
philosopher  ^  put  out  his  own  eyes,  to  free  the  soul  firom  being 
diverted  by  them,  and  that  he  might  philosophize  at  greater 
liberty ;  but,  by  the  same  rule,  he  should  have  dammed  up 
his  ears,  that  Theophrastus  says^  are  the  most  dangerous 
instruments  about  us  for  receiving  violent  impressions  to  alter 
and  disturb^us ;  and,  finally,  should  have  deprived  himself  of 
all  his  other  senses,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  life  and  being ;  for 
they  have  all  the  power  to  command  our  soul  and  reason : 
JPVt  etiam  scepe  specie  quddamy  scepe  vocitm  gravitate  et  canti' 
hu8,  ut  peHantur  animi  vehemeniitcs ;  scepe  etiam  curd  et  ti" 
more?    "For  it  often  fells  out  that  the  minds  are  more 
vehemently  struck  by  some  sight,  by  the  quality  and  sound 
of  the  voice,  or  by  singing ;  and  ofttimes  also  by  grief  and 
fear."     Physicians  hold  that  there  are  certain  complexions 
that  are  agitated  by  the  same  sounds  and  instruments  even  to 
ftiry.    I  have  seen  some  who  could  not  hear  a  bone  gnawed 
under  the  table  without  impatience ;  and  there  is  scarce  any 
man  who  is  not  disturbed  at  the  sharp  and  shrill  noise  that 
the  file  makes  in  grating  upon  the  iron ;  as  also  to  hear  chew- 
ing near  them,  or  to  hear  any  one  speak  who  has  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  throat  or  nose,  will  move  some  people  even  to 
anger  and  hatred.     Of  what  use  was  that  piping  prompter  of 
Gracchus,  who  softened,  raised,  and  moved  his  master's  voice 
whilst  he  declaimed  at  Borne,  if  the  movements  and  quality 
of  the  sound  had  not  the  power  to  move  and  alter  the  judg- 
ments of  the  auditory  ?    In  earnest,  there  is  wonderftil  reason 
to  keep  such  a  dutter  about  the  firmness  of  this  fine  piece, 
that  suffers  itself  to  be  turned  and  twined  by  the  moticm  and 
accidents  of  so  light  a  wind. 

The  same  cheat  that  the  senses  put  upon  our  understand* 
ing  they  have  in  turn  put  upon  them ;  the  soul  also  some* 

1  T>timoerHut.    Olo.   dt  JVmft.  t.  29. 
Bnt  Cicero  only  spoke  of  it  u  a  thing  *  Plntueh,  tm  Hkaring. 

uncertain;  and  Plutarch  laTS  podthrely  >  Cicero,  d*  DkriiuU.  i.  9i» 
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The  M08M  Attend  times  has  its  revenge ;  thej  lie  and  contend 
t£>*p2Sl£f5t^  which  should  most  deceive  one  another.  What 
'^^^'  we  see  and  hear  when  we  are  transported  with 

passion,  we  neither  see  nor  hear  as  it  is : — 

Et  solem  geminom,  et  dnplioes  se  oetendere  Thebas.! 
**  Thebes  seems  two  cities,  and  the  son  two  suzis.** 

The  object  that  we  love  appears  to  us  more  beautiful  than  it 

really  is; 

Moltiiiiodis  igitor  pravas  tarpesqae  videmas 
Esse  in  deliciis,  summoque  in  honore  vigere;  ^ 

"  Hence  *tis  that  ngly  things  in  fancied  dress 
Seem  gay,  look  fair  to  lovers*  eyes,  and  please;  ** 

and  that  we  hate  more  ugly ;  to  a  discontented  and  afflicted 

man  the  light  of  the  daj  seems  dark  and  overcast.    Our 

senses  are  not  only  depraved,  but  very  often  stupefied  by  the 

passions  of  the  soul;  how  many  things  do  we  see  that  we 

do  not  take  notice  of,  if  the  mind  be  occupied  with  other 

thoughts  ? 

In  rebus  qnoqae  apertis  noscere  possis, 
Si  non  advertas  animnm,  proinde  esse  quasi  omni 
Tempore  semotss  i\ierint,  longeque  remotes:  * 

**  Nay,  even  in  plainest  things,  unless  the  mind 
Take  heed,  unless  she  sets  herself  to  find, 
The  thing  no  more  is  seen,  no  more  belov'd, 
Than  if  the  most  obscure  and  most  removed:  *' 

it  would  appear  that  the  soul  retires  within,  and  amuses  tho 
powers  of  Uie  senses.  And  so  both  the  inside  and  the  out- 
side of  man  is  full  of  infirmity  and  ^dsehood. 

They  who  have  compared  our  lives  to  m 
eompeiedtoa^  dream  were,  perhaps,  more  in  the  right  than 
*'**™*  they  were  aware  of.    When  we  dream,  the  soul 

lives,  works,  and  exercises  all  its  faculties,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  when  awake ;  but  more  largely  and  obscurely,  yet 
not  so  much,  neither,  that  the  difierence  should  be  as  great  as 
betwixt  night  and  the  meridian  brightness  of  the  sun,  but  aa 

I  JBntid,  if.  A-Kk  tLiieiet.iT.U40  ild.d.800. 
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betwixt  night  and  shade ;  there  she  sleeps,  here  she  slmnbers ; 
baty  whether  more  or  less,  'tis  still  dark,  and  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness. We  wake  sleeping,  and  sleep  waking.  I  do  not  see 
so  dearlj  in  my  sleep ;  but  as  to  my  being  awake,  I  never 
fonnd  it  dear  enough  and  free  firom  douds ;  moreoyer,  sleep, 
when  it  is  profound,  sometimes  rocks  even  dreams  themsdves 
asleep ;  but  our  waking  is  never  so  sprightly  that  it  rightly 
purges  and  dissipates  those  whimsies,  which  are  waking 
dreams,  and  worse  than  dreams.  Our  reason  and  soul  re- 
ceiving those  fandes  and  opinions  that  come  in  dreams,  and 
authorizing  the  actions  of  our  dreams  with  the  like  approba- 
tion that  they  do  those  of  the  day,  wherefore  do  we  not  doubt 
whether  our  thought,  our  action,  is  not  another  sort  of  dream- 
ing, and  our  waking  a  certain  kind  of  sleep  ? 

If  the  senses  be  our  first  judges,  it  is  not  ours  that  we  are 
alone  to  consult ;  for,  in  this  faculty,  beasts  have  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  we ;  it  is  certain  that  some  of  them  have  the 
sense  of  hearing  more  quick  than  man ;  others  that  of  seeing^ 
others  that  of  feeling,  others  that  of  touch  and  taste.  Dem- 
ocritus  said,*  that  the  gods  and  brutes  had  the  TheTetygwatdif- 
sensitive  faculties  more  perfect  than  man.    But  *ren^  ^*^* 

^  the  effects  of  oar 

betwixt  the  effects  of  thdr  senses  and  ours  the  »n»ei  and  thoM 

_,  — ,  —.  of  Alllliudf. 

difference  is  extreme.    Our  spittle  deanses  and 
dries  up  our  wounds ;  it  kills  the  serpent : — 

Tantaqne  in  his  rebas  distantia  dlfferitasqae  est, 
Ut  quod  aliis  cibus  est,  aliis  faat  acre  renenum. 
Ssspe  etenim  serpens,  hominis  contacta  saliri, 
Disperiti  ac  sese  mandendo  conficit  ipsa:  < 

**  And  in  those  things  the  difference  is  so  great 
That  what*8  one*8  poison  is  another's  meat; 
For  serpents  often  hare  been  seen,  *tis  said, 
When  tonchM  with  haman  spittle,  to  go  mad, 
And  bite  themselves  to  death:  *' 

what  quality  shall  we  attribute  to  our  spi/,tle  ?  as  it  affects 
oursdves,  or  as  it  affects  the  serpent?  By  which  of  the  two 
senses  shall  we  prove  the  true  essence  that  we  seek  for? 

1  Platwehj  on  tJU  Opin,  of  th$  Pkilos,  iy.  10.  •  Lveret.  It.  040. 
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Pliny  says  ^  there  are  certain  sea-hares  in  the  Indies  that  are 
poison  to  us,  and  we  to  them ;  insomuch  that,  with  the  least 
touch,  we  kill  them.  Which  shall  be  truly  poison,  the  man 
or  the  fish?  Which  shall  we  believe,  the  fish  of  the  man,  or 
the  man  of  the  fish  ?  One  quality  of  the  air  infects  a  man, 
that  does  the  ox  no  harm;  some  other  infects  the  ox,  but 
hurts  not  the  mim.  Which  of  the  two  shall,  in  truth  and 
nature,  be  the  pestilent  quality?  To  them  who  have  the 
jaundice,  all  things  seem  yellow  and  paler  than  to  us : — 

Lnrida  prnterea  flnnt,  qnsBCunqae  tuentnr  * 
Arqnati.3 

"  Besides,  whatever  jatmdio'd  eyes  do  view 
Looks  pale  as  well  as  those,  and  yellow  too.** 

They  who  are  troubled  with  the  disease  that  the  physicians 
call  hyposphagma — ^which  is  a  suffusion  of  blood  under  the 
skin — see  all  things  red  and  bloody.*  What  do  we  know  but 
that  these  humours,  which  thus  alter  the  operations  of  sight, 
predominate  in  beasts,  and  are  usual  with  them  ?  for  we  see 
some  whose  eyes  are  yellow,  like  us  who  have  the  jaundice ; 
and  others  of  a  bloody  colour ;  'tis  likely  ihsA  the  colours  of 
objects  seem  other  to  them  than  to  us.  Which  of  the  two 
shall  make  a  right  judgment  ?  for  it  is  not  said  that  the  es- 
sence of  things  has  a  relation  to  man  only ;  hardness,  white- 
ness, depth,  and  sharpness,  have  reference  to  the  service  and 
knowledge  of  animals  as  well  as  to  us,  and  nature  has  equally 
designed  them  for  their  use.  When  we  press  down  the  eye, 
the  body  that  we  look  upon  we  perceive  to  be  longer  and 
more  extended; — ^many  beasts  have  their  eyes  so  pressed 
down ;  this  length,  therefore,  is  perhaps  the  true  form  of  that 
body,  and  not  that  which  our  eyes  give  it  in  the  usual  state. 
If  we  dose  the  bwer  part  of  the  eye  things  appear  double  to 

us: — 

Bina  Incemaram  florentia  lamina  flammis  .  .  . 
Et  duplices  hominmn  facles,  et  corpora  bina.^ 

1  Nat.  Hist,  zxzU.  1 .  *  Sextos  Empiric.  Psprh,  Bgpotgp.  i.  14 

•  Luont.  ir.  888  «  Lvcrot.  It.  462 
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"  One  lamp  seems  donble,  and  the  men  appear 
Each  on  two  bodies  donble  heads  to  bear." 

If  our  ears  be  hindered,  or  the  passage  stopped  with  an j 
thing,  we  receive  the  sound  quite  otherwise  than  we  usually 
do ;  animals,  likewise,  who  have  either  the  ears  hairy,  or  but 
a  yery  little  hole  instead  of  an  ear,  do  not,  consequently, 
hear  as  we  do,  but  receive  another  kind  of  sound.^  "We  see 
at  festivals  and  theatres  that,  opposing  a  painted  glass  of  a 
oertain  colour  to  the  light  of  the  flambeaux,  all  things  in 
the  place  appear  to  us  green,  yellow,  or  violet : — 

Et  vnlgo  facinnt  id  Intea  russaqne  Tela, 
£t  ferrngina,  enm,  magnis  intenta  theatris, 
Per  malos  vnlgata  trabesqne,  trementia  pendent; 
Namqne  ibi  consessnm  caveai  snbter,  et  omnem 
Scenai  speciem,  patmm,  matmmque,  deommqne 
Inficiont,  cognntqne  sno  yolitare  colore:  ^ 

*^  Thus  when  pale  curtains,  or  the  deeper  red, 
O'er  all  the  spacious  theatre  are  spread, 
Which  mighty  masts  and  stordy  pillars  bear, 
And  the  loose  cnrtains  wanton  in  the  air; 
Whole  streams  of  ooloors  from  the  summit  flow, 
The  rays  divide  them  in  their  passage  through, 
And  stain  the  scenes,  and  men,  and  gods  below: " 

'ds  likely  that  the  eyes  of  animals,  which  we  see  to  be  of 
divers  colours,  produce  the  appearance  of  bodies  the  same 
with  their  eyes. 

We  should,  therefore,  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the 
oppositions  of  the  senses,  be  first  agreed  with  beasts,  and  sec- 
ondly amongst  ourselves ;  which  we  by  no  means  are,  but 
enter  into  dispute  every  time  that  one  hears,  seen,  or  tastes 
something  otherwise  than  another  does,  and  contests,  as  much 
as  upon  any  other  thing,  about  the  diversity  of  the  images 
that  the  senses  represent  to  us.  A  child,  by  the  ordinaiy 
rule  of  nature,  hears,  sees,  and  talks  otherwise  than  a  man 
of  thirty  years  old ;  and  he  than  one  of  threescore.  The 
senses  are,  in  some,  more  obscure  and  dusky,  and  more  open 
and  quick  in  others.    We  receive  things  variously,  according 

1  Seztus  JbasMo,  Fjfnh,  Hypatyp,  l.li.  *  Luorot.  It*  78. 
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as  we  are,  and  acoording  as  they  appear  to  us.  Those  rings 
which  are  cut  out  in  the  form  of  feathers,  which  are  called 
endlest  featherij  no  eye  can  discern  their  size,  or  can  keep 
itself  £rom  the  deception  that  on  one  side  they  enlarge,  and 
<m  the  other  contract,  and  come  io  a  point,  even  when  the 
ring  is  being  turned  round  the  finger;  yet,  when  you  feel 
them,  they  seem  all  of  an  equal  size.  Now,  our  perception 
being  so  uncertain  and  so  controverted,  it  is  no  more  a  won- 
der if  we  are  told  that  we  may  declare  that  snow  appean 
white  to  us ;  but  that  to  affirm  that  it  is  in  its  own  essence 
really  so  is  more  than  we  are  able  to  justify ;  and,  this  foun- 
dation being  shaken,  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world  must  of 
necessity  fall  to  ruin.  What!  do  our  senses  themselves  hin- 
der one  another?  A  picture  seems  raised  and  embossed  to 
the  sight;  in  the  handling  it  seems  fiat  to  the  touch.^  Shall 
we  say  that  musk,  which  delights  the  smell,  and  is  ofiensive 
to  the  taste,  is  agreeable  or  no  ?  There  are  herbs  and  un- 
guents proper  for  one  part  of  the  body,  that  are  hurtful  to 
another ;  honey  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  ofiensive  to  the 
sight'  They  who,  to  assist  their  lust,  used  in  ancient  times 
to  make  use  of  magnifying-glasses  to  represent  the  members 
they  were  to  employ  bigger,  by  that  ocular  tumidly  to 
please  themselves  the  more ;  *  to  which  of  their  senses  did 
they  give  the  prize, — whether  to  the  sight,  that  represented 
the  members  as  large  and  great  as  they  would  desire,  or  to 
the  feeling,  which  represented  them  little  and  contemptible  ? 
Are  they  our  senses  that  supply  the  subject  with  these  differ- 
ent conditions,  and  have  the  subjects  themselves,  nevertheless, 
but  one  ?  As  we  see  in  the  bread  we  eat,  it  is  nothing  but 
bread,  but,  by  being  eaten,  it  becomes  bones,  blood,  fiesh,  hairj 
and  nails : — 

Ut  cibns  in  membra  atqne  artos  cimi  diditor  omiie»| 
Disperit,  atqne  aliam  natnram  sufficit  ex  se ;  ^ 

**  As  meats,  diffused  throngh  all  the  members,  lose 
Their  former  state,  and  different  things  compose; " 

iSntiisBaipIiio.  Fynh.  Bgpotyp.  I  U  'SeiMoa,  Nat.Qvm$,l'U. 
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the  htunidily  sucked  up  bj  the  root  of  a  tree  becomes  trunk, 
leaf,  and  fruit ;  ^  and  the  air,  being  but  one,  is  modulated,  in 
a  trumpet,  to  a  thousand  sorts  of  sounds;  are  thej  our 
senses,  I  would  fain  know,  that,  in  like  manner,  form  these 
subjects  into  so  manj  divers  qualities,  or  have  thej  them 
reallj  such  in  themselves  ?  And  upon  this  doubt  what  can 
we  determine  of  their  true  essence?  Moreover,  since  the 
accidents  of  disease,  of  raving,  or  sleep,  make  things  appear 
otherwise  to  us  than  thej  do  to  the  health^,  the  wise,  and 
those  that  are  awake,  is  it  not  likelj  that  our  right  posture  of 
health  and  understanding,  and  our  natural  humours,  have, 
also,  wherewith  to  give  a  being  to  things  that  have  a  rela- 
tion to  their  own  condition,  and  accommodate  them  to  them* 
selves,  as  well  as  when  thej  are  disordered ; — ^that  health  is 
as  capable  of  giving  them  an  aspect  as  sickness  ?  Why  has 
not  the  temperate  a  certain  form  of  objects  relative  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  intemperate?'  and  why  maj  it  not  as  well  stamp 
it  with  its  own  character  as  the  other  ?  He  whose  mouth  is 
out  of  taste,  says  the  wine  is  flat ;  the  healthful  man  com- 
mends its  flavour,  and  the  thirsty  its  briskness.  Now,  our 
condition  always  accommodating  things  to  itself,  and  trans- 
forming them  according  to  its  own  posture,  we  cannot  know 
what  things  truly  are  in  themselves,  seeing  that  nothing 
comes  to  us  but  what  is  &dsified  and  altered  by  the  senses. 
Where  the  compass,  the  square,  and  the  rule,  are  crooked, 
all  propositions  drawn  thence,  and  all  buildings  erected  by 
those  guides,  must,  of  necessity,  be  also  defective ;  the  unoer« 
tainty  of  our  senses  renders  every  thing  uncertain  that  they 
produce: — 

Deniqae  ot  in  fabrioA,  si  praya  est  regala  primii, 
Nonnaqne  si  fUIaz  lectis  regionibns  exit, 
Et  libeUa  a]iqii&  si  ex  parte  claudicat  hilam; 
Omnia  mendose  fieri,  atqne  obstipa  necessnm  est, 
Frava,  enbantia,  prona,  snpina,  atqne  absona  teota; 
Jam  raere  nt  qnsedam  videantnr  velle,  roantqne 
Prodita  jndioiis  fallacibos  omnia  primis; 
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Sio  igitur  ratio  tibi  renun  prava  necesse  est, 
Falsaque  sit,  falsis  qoseonnque  ab  sensibos  orta  aat.^ 
**  But  lastly,  as  in  building,  if  the  line 
Be  not  exact  and  straight,  the  rule  decline, 
Or  level  fieUse,  how  vain  is  the  design ! 
Uneven,  an  iU-shap'd  and  tottering  wall 
Must  rise;  this  part  must  sink,  that  part  must  fall, 
Because  the  rules  were  false  that  fashioned  all ; 
Thus  reason's  rules  are  false  if  all  commence 
And  rise  from  failing  and  from  erring  sense.** 

As  to  what  remains,  who  can  be  fit  to  judge  of  and  to  de- 
termine those  differences  ?  As  we  saj  in  controversies  cf 
religion  that  we  must  have  a  judge  neither  inclining  to  the 
one  side  nor  the  other,  free  from  all  choice  and  affection, 
which  cannot  be  amongst  Christians,  just  so  it  falls  out  in 
this ;  for  if  he  be  old  he  cannot  judge  of  the  sense  of  old  age, 
being  himself  a  party  in  the  case ;  if  young,  there  b  the 
same  exception ;  if  healthfrO,  sick,  asleep,  or  awake,  he  is 
still  the  same  incompetent  judge.  We  must  have  some  one 
exempt  from  all  these  propositions,  as  of  things  indifferent  to 
him ;  and  by  this  rule  we  must  have  a  judge  that  never  was. 
To  judge  of  the  appearances  that  we  receive  of  subjects, 
itisiinpoMibieto  ^®  ought  to  have  a  deciding  instrument;  to 
of aroh^b^**^  verify  this  instrument  we  must  have  demon- 
tfaa  ap^arancM     stration ;  to  verify  this  demonstration  an  in- 

we  TCoaTv  of  It  , 

from  the  seniss.  strument ;  and  here  we  are  round  again  upon 
the  wheel,  and  no  further  advanced.  Seeing  the  senses  can- 
not determine  our  dispute,  being  full  of  uncertainty  them* 
selves,  it  must  then  be  reason  that  must  do  it ;  but  no  reason 
can  be  erected  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that  of 
another  reason;  and  so  we  run  back  to  all  infinity.  Our 
&ncy  does  not  apply  itself  to  things  that  are  strange,  but  is 
conceived  by  the  mediation  of  the  senses ;  and  the  senses  do 
not  comprehend  a  foreign  subject,  but  only  their  own  pas* 
sions ;  by  which  means  fancy  and  appearance  are  no  part  of 
the  subject,  but  only  of  the  passion  and  sufferance  of  sense ; 
which  passion  and  subject  are  different  things;  wherefore 
1  Loflcet.  It.  610. 
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whoever  judges  bj  appearances  judges  by  another  thing  than 
the  subject  And  to  saj  that  the  passions  of  the  senses 
convej  to  ike  soul  the  quality  of  foreign  subjects  by  resem- 
blance, how  can  the  soul  and  understanding  be  assured  of 
this  resemblance,  having  of  itself  no  commerce  with  foreign 
subjects  ?  As  they  who  never  knew  Socrates  cannot,  when 
they  see  his  picture,  say  it  is  like  him.  Now,  whoever 
would,  notwithstanding,  judge  by  appearances,  if  it  be  by  all, 
it  is  impossible,  because  ikej  hinder  one  another  by  their 
contrarieties  and  discrepancies,  as  we  by  experience  see: 
shall  some  select  appearances  govern  the  rest?  you  must 
verify  this  select  by  another  select,  the  second  by  a  third, 
and  thus  there  will  never  be  any  end  to  it  Finally,  there  is 
no  constant  existence,  neither  of  the  objects'  being  nor  our 
own ;  both  we,  and  our  judgments,  and  all  mortal  things,  are 
evermore  incessantly  running  and  rolling ;  and  consequently 
nothing  certain  can  be  established  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
both  the  judging  and  the  judged  being  in  a  contmual  motion 
and  mutkdon. 

We  have  no  communication  with  being,  by  reason  that  all 
human  nature  is  always  in  the  middle,  betwixt  being  bom 
and  dying,  giving  but  an  obscure  appearance  and  shadow,  a 
weak  and  uncertain  opinion  of  itself;  and  if,  perhaps,  you 
fix  your  thought  to  apprehend  your  being,  it  would  be  but 
like  grasping  water ;  for  the  more  you  clutch  your  hand  to 
squeeze  and  hold  what  is  in  its  own  nature  flowing,  so  much 
more  you  lose  of  what  you  would  grasp  and  hold.  So,  seeing 
that  all  things  are  subject  to  pass  from  one  change  to  another, 
reason,  that  there  looks  for  a  real  substance,  finds  itself  de- 
ceived, not  being  able  to  apprehend  any  thing  that  is  subsist- 
ent  and  permanent,  because  that  every  thing  is  either  enter- 
ing into  being,  and  is  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  or  begins  to  die 
before  it  is  bom.  Plato  said,^  that  bodies  had  never  any 
existence,  but  only  birth ;  conceiving  that  Homer  had  made 
the  Ocean  and  Thetis  father  and  mother  of  the  gods,  to  show 

1  InttM  IlUat€tu» 
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US  that  an  things  are  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation^  motion^  and 
Tariatiim;  the  opinion  of  all  the  philosophers,  as  he  saja^ 
before  his  time,  Parmenides  only  excepted,  who  would  ziot 
allow  things  to  have  motion,  on  the  power  whereof  he  sets  a 
mighty  value.  Pythagoras  was  of  opinion  that  all  matter 
was  flowing  and  unstable ;  the  Stoics,  that  there  is  no  time 
present,  and  that  what  we  call  so  is  nothing  but  the  juncture 
and  meeting  of  the  future  and  the  past ;  Heraclitus,^  that 
never  any  man  entered  twice  into  the  same  river;  Epidiar- 
mus,  that  he  who  borrowed  mcNiey  but  an  hour  ago  does  not 
owe  it  now ;  and  that  he  who  was  invited  over-^^t  to  come 
the  next  day  to  dinner  comes  nevertheless  uninvited,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  no  more  the  same  men,  but  are  become 
others;'  ^and  that  there  could  not  a  mortal  substance  be 
found  twice  in  the  same  condition;  for,  by  the  suddenness 
and  quickness  of  the  change,  it  one  while  disperses,  and  an- 
other reunites ;  it  comes  and  goes  after  such  a  manner  that 
what  begins  to  be  bom  never  arrives  to  the  perfection  of 
being,  forasmuch  as  that  birth  is  never  finished  tfnd  never 
stays,  as  being  at  an  end,  but  from  the  seed  is  evermore 
changing  and  shifting  one  to  another;  as  human  seed  is 
first  in  the  mother's  womb  made  a  formless  embryo,  after 
delivered  thence  a  sucking  infant,  afterwards  it  becomes  a 
boy,  then  a  youth,  then  a  man,  and  at  last  a  decrepit  old 
man;  so  that  age  and  subsequent  generation  is  always  de- 
stroying and  spoiling  that  which  went  before : — 

Matat  enim  mandi  natnram  totios  tttas, 
Ex  alioque  alios  status  excipere  omnia  debet; 
Neo  manet  alia  sol  similis  res;  omnia  migrant, 
Onmia  oonmiutat  natnra,  et  vertere  cogit 

**  For  time  the  nature  of  the  world  translates, 
And  from  preceding  gives  all  things  new  states; 
Nought  like  itself  remains,  but  all  do  range, 
And  nature  forces  everj  thing  to  change.'* 

"  And  yet  we  foolishly  fear  one  kind  of  death,  whereas  wf 

1  Sraeea,  .E^.  58,  and  PIntoroh,  on   eonunas  is  a  quotation  from  iho  kstoMn. 
tkt  Stgni/uation  of  the  word  El.  tioned  tract  of  Plutarch,  except  the  k 

•  The  ibUowiog  paange  within  iuTerted    ^  LucretSus  (r.  836). 
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have  already  passed,  and  do  daily  pass,  so  manj  others ;  for 
not  only,  as  HeracUtus  said,  the  death  of  fire  is  generation  of 
ur,  and  the  death  of  air  generation  of  water ;  but,  more- 
over, we  may  more  manifestlj  discern  it  in  ourselves ;  man- 
hood dies,  and  passes  away  when  age  comes  on ;  and  youth 
is  terminated  in  the  flower  of  age  of  a  full-grown  man,  in- 
hncy  in  youth,  and  the  first  age  dies  in  infancy  ;  yesterday 
died  in  to-day,  and  to-day  will  die  in  to-morrow ;  and  there 
is  nothing  ^lat  remains  in  the  same  state,  or  that  is  always 
the  same  thing.  And  that  it  is  so  let  this  be  the  proof;  if 
we  are  always  one  and  the  same,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
we  are  now  pleased  with  one  thing,  and  by  and  by  witli 
another  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  love  or  hate  con* 
trary  things,  that  we  praise  or  condemn  them  ?  How  comes 
H  to  pass  that  we  have  different  affections,  and  no  more  re- 
tain the  same  sentiment  in  the  same  thought  ?  For  it  is  not 
likely  that  without  mutation  we  should  assume  other  pas- 
sions ;  and  that  which  suffers  mutation  does  not  remain  the 
same,  and  if  it  be  not  the  same  it  is  not  at  all ;  but  the 
same  that  the  being  is  does,  like  it,  unknowingly  change  and 
alter ;  becoming  evermore  another  ixom  another  thing ;  and 
consequently  the  natural  senses  abuse  and  deceive  them- 
selves, taking  that  which  seems  for  that  which  is,  for  want  of 
well  knowing  what  that  which  is,  is.  But  what  is  it  then 
that  truly  is  ?  That  which  is  etemal ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
never  had  beginning,  nor  never  shall  have  ending,  and  to 
which  time  can  bring  no  mutation.  For  time  Ttneamoring 
is  a  mobile  thing,  and  that  appears  as  in  a  ^[j^jJ^S^J]** 
shadow,  with  a  matter  evermore  flowing  and 
running,  without  ever  remaining  stable  and  permanent ;  and 
to  which  belong  those  words,  before  and  ctfier,  has  been,  or 
»luiU  he :  which  at  the  first  sight,  evidently  show  that  it  is  not 
a  thing  that  is;  for  it  were  a  great  folly,  and  a  manifest 
fidsity,  to  say  that  that  is  which  is  not  yet  being,  or  that  has 
already  ceased  to  be.  And  as  to  these  words,  present,  m* 
stant,  and  now,  by  which  it  seems  that  we  principally  support 
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aad  found  the  intelligence  of  time,  reason,  discovering,  doe0 
presenUj  destroy  it;  for  it  immediately  divides  and  splits 
it  into  the  fiOure  and  past,  being  of  necessity  to  consider  it 
divided  in  two.  The  same  happens  to  nature,  that  is  meas- 
ured, as  to  time  that  measures  it;  for  she  has  nothing 
more  subsisting  and  permanent  than  the  other,  but  all  things 
are  either  bom,  bearing,  or  dying.  So  that  it  were  sinful  to 
say  of  God,  who  is  he  only  who  tV,  that  he  was,  or  that  he 
ehaU he;^  for  those  are  terms  of  declension,  transmutation, 
and  vicissitude,  of  what  cannot  continue  or  remain  in  be- 
ing; wherefore  we  are  to  conclude  that  God  alone  is,  not 
according  to  any  measure  of  time,  but  according  to  an  im» 
mutable  and  an  immovable  eternity,  not  measured  by  time, 
nor  subject  to  any  declension ;  before  whom  nothing  was, 
and  after  whom  nothing  shall  be,  either  more  new  or  more 
recent,  but  a  real  being,  that  with  one  sole  now  fills  the  for 
ever^  and  that  there  is  nothing  that  truly  is  but  he  alone ; 
without  our  being  able  to  say,  he  has  been,  or  shall  be  ;  with^ 
out  beginning,  and  without  end."  To  this  so  religious  con- 
clusion of  a  pagan  I  shall  only  add  this  testimony  of  one  (^ 
the  same  condition,  for  the  close  of  this  long  and  tedious  dis* 
course,  which  would  furnish  me  with  endless  matter :  ^  What 
a  vile  and  abject  thing,"  says  he,'  ^  is  man,  if  he  do  not  raise 
himself  above  humanity  I"  Tis  a  good  word  and  a  profit- 
able desire,  but  witihal  absurd ;  for  to  make  the  handle  big- 
ger than  the  hand,  the  cubic  longer  than  the  arm,  and  to 
hope  to  stride  further  than  our  legs  can  reach,  is  both  im- 
possible and  monstrous ;  or  that  man  should  rise  above  him- 
self and  humanity ;  for  he  cannot  see  but  with  his  eyes,  nor 
seize  but  with  his  hold.  He  shall  be  exalted,  if  God  will 
lend  him  an  extraordinary  hand ;  he  shall  exalt  himself,  by 
abandoning  and  renouncing  his  own  proper  means,  and  by 
suffering  himself  to  be  raised  and  elevated  by  means  purely 
celestiaL  It  belongs  to  our  Christian  fidth,  and  not  to  the 
stoical  virtue,  to  pretend  to  that  divine  and  miraculous  meta- 
morphosis. 

tSMPkto,  ZVifUMt.  •  SeiiMiS  JVirt.  Qmm.  1.  A^. 
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CHAPTER  YTTT. 

OF  JXTDaiNa  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  ANOTHBB. 

When  we  judge  of  another's  constancy  and  courage  in 
djing^  which,  without  douht,  is  the  most  remarkable  action 
of  human  life,  we  are  to  take  notice  of  one  thing ;  which  is 
that  men  very  hardly  believe  themselves  to  be  arrived  to 
that  period.  Few  men  die  in  an  opinion  that  it  is  their  last 
hour;  there  is  nothing  wherein  the  flattery  of  hope  does 
more  delude  us;  it  never  ceases  to  whisper  in  our  ears, 
^Others  have  been  much  sicker  without  dying;  my  con- 
dition is  not  so  desperate  as  'tis  thought ;  and,  at  the  worsts 
God  has  done  other  miracles."  Which  happens  by  reason 
that  we  set  too  much  value  upon  ourselves.  It  seems  as  if 
the  universality  of  things  were  in  some  measure  to  suffer  by 
our  dissolution,  and  that  it  did  commiserate  our  condition ; 
forasmuch  as  our  depraved  sight  represents  things  to  itself 
after  a  fallacious  manner,  and  that  we  are  of  opinion  they 
stand  in  as  much  need  of  us  as  we  do  of  them ;  like  people 
at  sea,  to  whose  notion  mountains,  fields,  cities,  heaven  and 
earth,  are  tossed  at  the  same  rate  they  are : — 

Provehimor  portn,  terr»qiie  urbesque  reoednnt.^ 
**  Out  of  the  port  with  a  brisk  gale  we  speed, 
And  making  way,  cities  and  hinds  recede.'* 

Whoever  saw  old  age  that  did  not  applaud  the  past,  and  con* 
demn  the  present  time,  laying  the  fault  of  his  misery  and 
discontent  upon  the  world,  and  the  manners  of  men  ? 

Jamqne  caput  qaassans,  grandis  sospuat  arator  .... 
£t  cum  tempora  temporibos  prsesentia  confert 
PrSBteritis,  hindat  fortunas  sape  parentis, 
£t  crepat  antiquum  genus  ut  pietate  repletum.* 

iJBiuid,m.T2  •  Lneret.il.  U6i. 
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**  Now  the  old  ploughman  sighs  and  shakes  his  head, 
And  present  times  comparing  with  those  fled, 
His  predecessors*  happiness  do£h  praise, 
And  the  great  piety  of  that  old  race.'* 

We  make  all  things  go  along  with  us,  whence  it  follows 
The  Important  that  we  Consider  our  death  as  a  very  mighty 
SJtJtTSriiS'  event,  and  that  does  not  so  easily  pass,  nor 
to  their  daath.  without  the  solcnm  consultation  of  the  stars: 
Tot  circa  unum  captst  tamvUuantes  deos  .*  ^  ^  So  many  godi 
in  an  excited  condition  about  one  man ; "  and  so  much  the 
more  think  it  as  we  more  value  ourselves :  ^^  What !  shall  so 
much  knowledge  be  lost,  with  so  much  damage  to  the  woiid, 
without  a  particular  concern  of  the  destinies  ?  Does  so  rare 
and  exemplary  a  soul  cost  no  more  the  killing  than  one  that 
is  mean  and  of  no  use  to  the  public  ?  This  life  that  protects 
80  many  others,  upon  which  so  many  other  lives  depend,  that 
employs  so  vast  a  number  of  men  in  his  service,  and  that 
fills  so  many  places,  shall  it  drop  off  like  one  that  hangs  but 
by  its  own  single  thread  ?  **  None  of  us  lays  it  enough  to 
heart  that  we  are  but  one ;  thence  proceeded  these  words  <^ 
Caesar  to  his  pilot,  more  timid  than  the  sea  that  threatened 

him: — 

Italiam  si,  coelo  auctore,  reonsai. 
Me,  pete:  Sola  tibi  cansa  hiec  est  justa  timoris, 
Veotorem  non  nosse  tnam;  permmpe  procellas 
Tutelft  secure  mei :  > 

^  If  thou  to  sail  to  Italy  decline 
Under  the  gods'  protection,  trust  to  mine; 
The  only  reason  that  thou  hast  to  fear 
Is  that  thon  dost  not  know  thy  passenger; 
But  I,  being  now  aboard,  though  Neptune  rayes. 
Fear  not  to  out  through  the  tempestuous  waTM:  ** 

and  these, — 

Credit  jam  digna  pericula  Csssar 
Fatis  esse  snis :  tantusque  evertere,  dixit. 
Me  superis  labor  est,  parrft  quem  puppe  sedentem 
Tarn  magno  petiere  mari  ?  * 

1  M.  Beneea,  Suator.  i.  4.  •  Locao,  r.  679.  •  U.  Aw  eM 
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*  These  dangers,  yrarOxj  of  his  destiny, 
CsBsar  did  now  believe,  and  then  did  cry, 
Whatl  is  it  for  the  gods  a  task  so  great 
To  overthrow  me,  that,  to  do  the  feat. 
In  a  poor  little  bark  they  must  be  fain 
Here  to  surprise  me  on  the  swelling  main?  *' 

and  tliat  idle  fancy  of  the  public,  that  the  sun  carried  in  hia 
fiice  mourning  for  his  death  a  whole  year : —  'h 

Ille  etiam  extincto  miseratos  Csesare  Bomam, 
Cam  caput  obscurU  nitidom  fermgine  tezit:  ^ 

"  And  pitying  Bome,  great  Cesar  being  dead, 
In  monming  clouds  the  sun  e*en  veiled  his  head: " 

and  a  thousand  of  the  like,  wherewith  the*  world  suffers  itself 
to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon,  believing  that  our  interests 
affect  heaven,  and  that  its  infinity  occupies  itself  with  our 
most  ordinary  actions.  Nm  tanta  ccdo  sodetas  nobiscum  est, 
ut  nostra  fato  mortcMs  sit  iUe  quoqus  siderumjulffor.^  "  There 
k  no  such  alliance  betwixt  us  and  heaven  that  the  brightness 
of  the  stars  should  be  made  mortal  by  our  death.** 

Now  to  judge  of  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  a  man 
that  does  not  yet  believe  himself  to  be  certamly  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
in  danger,  though  he  really  is,  is  not  reason ;  {"^_?**^*^ 
and  'tis  not  enough  that  he  dies  in  this  posture,  hafe  pat  (ham- 
unless  he  purposely  put  himself  into  it  for  this 
effect  It  falls  out  in  most  men  that  they  set  a  good  &oe 
upon  the  matter,  and  speak  with  great  indifference,  to  acquire 
reputation,  which  they  hope  afterwards  to  live  to  eiyoy.  Of 
all  that  I  have  seen  die,  fortune  has  disposed  their  counte- 
nances, and  no  design  of  theirs ;  and  even  of  those  who  in 
ancient  times  have  made  away  with  themselves,  there  is 
much  to  be  considered  whether  it  was  a  sudden  or  a  lingering 
death.  That  cruel  Roman  emperor*  said  of  his  prisoners 
that  he  would  make  them  feel  death ;  and  if  any  one  killed 
himself  in  prison,  "That  fellow  has  escaped  me."*  He 
wanted  to  spin  out  death,  and  make  it  felt  by  torments. 

1  Virg   Georgie,  1.  466.  *  Twas  Tiberius  who  said  fhif  of  cm 

•  PUnv,  Nat.  Hut.  U.  8.  Oarrllias.    Saetonias,  L(/%  ((f  TSberka^ 

•  CcUtgula,'  ioe  his  JAA,  by  Suetonias,  o.  6L 
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Vidlxniu  et  toto  qnamTis  in  corpora  osmo 
Nil  anims  lethale  datom,  moremqae  nefknda 
Durum  8»yiti0B,  perountis  paroera  mortL^ 

**  And  in  tormented  bodies  we  have  seen 
Amongst  those  wounds  none  that  have  mortal  been, 
Inhuman  method  of  dlro  cruelty, 
That  means  to  kill,  yet  will  not  let  men  die.*' 

In  trath,  it  is  no  such  great  matter  for  a  man  in  health  and 
Boond  mind  to  resolve  to  kill  himself;  it  is  very  easy  to  brar 
yado  before  one  comes  to  the  push ;  insomuch  that  Helioga* 
baluB,  the  most  effeminate  man  in  the  world,  amongst  his 
most  sensual  pleasures,  could  forecast  to  make  himself  die 
delicately  when  he  should  be  forced  thereto ;  and,  that  his 
death  might  not  give  the  lie  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  had  pur- 
posely built  a  sumptuous  tower,  the  base  whereof  was  covered 
and  laid  with  planks  enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
thence  to  precipitate  himself;  and  also  caused  cords,  tvnsted 
with  gold  and  crimson  silk,  to  be  made,  wherewith  to  stran- 
ge himself;  and  a  sword,  with  the  blade  of  gold,  to  be  ham- 
mered out  to  fall  upon ;  and  kept  poison  in  vessels  of  emerald 
and  topaz,  wherewith  to  poison  himself,  according  as  he 
should  like  to  choose  one  of  these  ways  of  dying : — 

Impiger  .  .  .  .  et  fortis,  virtnte  coaot&.s 

**  By  a  forced  Tilour  resolute  and  braye.*' 

Yet,  as  to  this  fellow,  the  effeminacy  of  his  preparations 
makes  it  more  likely  that  his  heart  would  have  ^eiiled  him 
had  he  been  put  to  the  test  But  in  those  who,  of  greater 
resolution,  have  determined  to  dispatch  themselves,  we  must 
examine  whether  it  was  at  a  blow,  which  took  away  the  leis- 
ure of  feeling  the  effect ;  for  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether, 
perceiving  life  by  little  and  little  to  steal  away,  the  sentiment 
of  the  body  mixing  itself  with  that  of  the  soul,  and  the  means 
of  repenting  being  offered,  whether,  I  say,  constancy  and  ob- 
stinacy in  so  dangerous  a  resolve  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar,  Lucius  Domitius  being  taken 

1  Laean,  tr.  178.  *  lb.  u(.  796. 
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in  the  Abruzzi,^  and  thereupon  poisoning  him-  The  oowardtoe  or 
self,  afterwards  repented.  It  has  happened,  in  JSSi?'lJiiS°* 
our  time,  that  a  certain  person,  being  resolved  S^^SJ^aSw 
to  die,  and  not  having  gone  deep  enough  at  the  *®  •******• 
first  thrust,  the  sensibility  of  the  flesh  opposing  his  arm,  gave 
himself  three  or  four  wounds  more,  but  could  never  prevail 
upon  himself  to  thrust  home.  Whilst  Plautius  Silvanus  was 
upon  his  trial,  Urgulania,  his  grandmother,  sent  him  a  po- 
niard,  with  which,  not  being  able  to  ^ill  himself,  he  made  his 
servants  cut  his  veins.^  Albudlla,  in  Tiberius's  time,  having 
to  kOl  himself  striking  with  too  much  tenderness,  gave  his 
adversaries  opportunity  to  imprison  and  put  him  to  death  their 
own  way ;  *  and  that  great  leader,  Demosthenes,  after  his  rout 
in  Sicily,  did  the  same ;  ^  and  C.  Fimbria,  having  struck  him- 
self too  weakly,  entreated  his  servant  to  dispatch  him  out- 
right* On  the  contrary,  Ostorius,  who  could  not  make  use 
of  his  own  arm,  disdained  to  employ  that  of  his  servant  to 
any  other  use  but  only  to  hold  the  poniard  straight  and  firm ; 
and,  running  his  breast  ftill  drive  against  it,  thrust  himself 
through.*  'Tis,  in  truth,  a  morsel  that  is  to  be  swallowed 
without  chewing,  unless  a  man  be  thoroughly  resolved ;  and 
yet  Adrian,  the  emperor,  made  his  physician  mark  and  encir- 
cle in  his  pap  the  mortal  place  wherein  he  was  to  stab,  to 
whom  he  had  given  order  to  kill  hun.'  For  this  reason  it 
was  that  Caesar,  being  asked  what  death  he  thought  to  be  the 
most  desired,  made  answer,  ^^The  least  premeditated,  and 
the  shortest"  *  If  Caesar  dared  to  say  it,  it  is  no  cowardice  in 
me  to  believe  it  "A  short  death,"  says  Pliny,*  "  is  the  sov- 
ereign good  hap  of  human  life."  They  do  not  much  care  to 
discover  it  No  one  can  say  that  he  is  resolved  for  death 
who  fears  to  trifle  with  it,  and  that  cannot  undergo  it  with 

1  At  Ooiflolmn,  in  the  Abroad.    Most  >  IDacitoB,  AmuUs,  ir.  23. 

of  the  fbnner  edittona,  French  as  irell  as  ^Jb.id.  r.  48. 

BngUsh,  nod  **  In  Pnissia,"  andsooncep-  «  Iflattaeh.Li/e  of  Nieias.  e.  10. 

tion  arulog  from  Montaigne^s  nsing  La  B  Appian,  jDe  Beu.  MUhritL  21. 

Bnuuy  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  name  •  Tadtos,  Annait.  xri.  16. 

fat  the  Abrnid,  Abnuium.    The  aneo-  T  ZiphiBn,  tn  VUh, 

dote  is  taken  from  Plntaroh,  Ufe  of  Cm-  >  Snetonios,  m  FU6. 

Mr,  0. 10.  •  Nax,  Bu$.  ili.  58. 
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his  eyes  open.  They  that  we  see  in  exemplary  ponishments 
run  to  their  death,  hasten  and  press  their  execation,  do  it  not 
oat  of  resolution,  but  wish  to  give  themselves  no  leisure  io 
consider  it ;  it  does  not  trouble  them  to  be  dead,  but  to  die ; 

Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortaum  nihOi  astimo :  i 
**  I  wonld  not  die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead.*' 

Tis  a  degree  of  constancy,  which  I  have  experimented  that 
I  could  arrive  at,  like  those  who  plunge  themselves  into  dan- 
gers, as  into  the  sea  wiiS  their  eyes  shut. 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more  illustrious  in  the 
life  of  Socrates,  than  that  he  had  thirty  whole 
x«K>inte  deatb  of  days  wherein  to  ruminate  upon  the  sentence  oi 
****^*^*  his  death ;  to  have  digested  it  all  that  time  with 

a  most  assured  hope,  without  care,  and  without  alteration, 
and  with  words  and  actions  rather  careless  and  indifferent^ 
than  any  way  stirred  or  discomposed  by  the  weight  of  such  a 
thought 

That  Pomponius  Atticus,  to  whom  Cicero  writes  so  oft, 
andof  PomponiiiB  ^^S  sick,  causcd  Agrippa,  his  son-in-law,  and 
AtticuB.  two  or  three  more  of  his  friends,  to  be  called  to 

him,  and  told  them,  that  having  found  all  means  practised 
upon  him  for  his  recovery  to  be  in  vain,  and  that  all  he  did 
to  prolong  his  life  did  also  prolong  and  augment  his  pain,  he 
was  resolved  to  put  an  end  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  de- 
siring them  to  approve  of  his  deliberation,  or  at  least  not  to 
lose  their  labour  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him.*  Now, 
having  chosen  to  destroy  himself  by  abstinence,  his  disease 
was  thereby  accidentally  cured,  and  the  remedy  he  made  use 
of  wherewith  to  kill  himself  restored  him  to  his  perfect 
health.  His  physicians  and  friends,  rejoicing  at  so  happy  an 
event,  and  coming  to  congratulate  him,  found  themselves  very 
much  deceived,  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  make  him 
alter  his  purpose  ;  he  telling  them  that  he  must  one  day  die^ 
and  that  being  now  so  far  on  his  way,  he  would  save  himself 

IBplehAnniiB,  <qnirf0l06ro,  TSae.  Qimm.  I.  8.  >  Kepos,  tn  Htft. 
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the  labour  of  beginning  again  another  time.  This  man  hav* 
ing  discovered  death  at  leisure,  was  not  only  not  discouraged 
at  the  approach  of  it,  but  provoked  it  $  for  being  satisfied 
that  he  had  engaged  in  the  combat,  he  considered  it  as  a 
piece  of  bravery,  and  that  he  was  obliged  in  honour  to  sea 
the  end.  Tis  far  beyond  not  fearing  death  to  taste  and  rel- 
ish it 

The  story  of  i^e  philosopher  Cleanthes  is  very  like  this : 
he  had  his  gums  swollen  and  rotten ;  his  physicians  advised 
him  to  great  abstinence ;  having  fisisted  two  days,  he  was  so 
much  better  that  they  pronounced  him  cured,  and  permitted 
him  to  his  ordinary  course  of  diet ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ready tasting  some  sweetness  in  this  faintness  of  his,  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  back,  but  resolved  to  proceed,  and  to 
finish  what  he  had  so  far  advanced  in.^ 

TuUius  Marcellinus,  a  young  man  of  Rome,  having  a  mind 
to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his  destiny,  to  be  rid  of  a  disease 
that  was  more  trouble  to  him  than  he  was  willing  to  endure, 
though  his  physician  assured  him  of  a  certain,  though  not  sud- 
den, cure,  called  a  council  of  his  friends  to  consult  about  it ; 
^  of  whom  some,"  says  Seneca,  '^  gave  him  the  coimsel  which, 
out  of  unmanliness,  they  would  have  taken  themselves; 
others,  out  of  flattery,  such  as  they  thought  he  would  best 
like ;  but  a  Stoic  said  thus  to  him :  *  Do  not  concern  thyself 
Marcellinus,  as  if  thou  didst  deliberate  of  a  thing  of  import- 
ance ;  'tis  no  great  matter  to  live ;  thy  servants  and  beasts 
live ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die  handsomely,  wisely,  and 
firmly.  Do  but  think  how  long  thou  hast  done  ihe  same 
thing,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  drink,  sleep,  and  eat;  we  inces- 
santly wheel  in  the  same  circle.  Not  only  ill  and  insupport- 
able accidents,  but  even  the  satiety  of  living  inclines  a  man 
to  desire  to  die.' "  Marcellinus  did  not  stand  in  need  of  a 
man  to  advise,  but  of  a  man  to  assist  him ;  his  servants  were 
afraid  to  meddle  in  the  business ;  but  this  philosopher  gave 
them  to  understand  that  domestics  are  suspected  only  when  it 

1  Unttns,  m  VitA. 
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ifl  in  doabt  whether  the  death  of  the  master  was  Yoluntaiy  or 
no;  besides  that  it  would  be  of  as  ill  example  to  hinder  him 
as  to  kill  him ;  forasmuch  as 

IiiTitam  qui  servat,  idem  &oit  Occident!;  i 
**  Who  makes  a  man  to  live  against  his  will 

Aa  omel  is  as  though  he  did  him  kill/* 

Afterwards  he  told  Marcellinus  that  it  would  not  be  inde- 
cent^  as  the  remains  of  feasts,  when  we  have  done,  is  given 
to  the  servants,  so  life,  being  ended,  to  distribute  something 
to  those  who  have  been  our  assistants.  Now  Marcellinus 
was  of  a  free  and  liberal  spirit,  he  therefore  divided  a  certain 
sum  of  money  amongst  his  attendants  and  comforted  them. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  had  no  need  of  steel  nor  of  blood.  He 
was  resolved  to  go  out  of  this  life,  and  not  £b  run  out  of  it ; 
not  to  esc^>e  from  death,  but  to  essay  it  And  to  give  him- 
self  leisure  to  trife  with  it,  having  forsaken  all  kind  of  nour- 
ishment, the  third  day  foUowing,  after  having  caused  himself 
to  be  sprinkled  with  warm  water,  he  went  off  faintingly  and 
by  degrees,  and  not  without  some  kind  of  pleasure,  as  he 
himself  declared.^  In  earnest,  such  as  have  been  acquainted 
with  these  fisuntings,  proceeding  from  weakness,  say  that  they 
are  therein  sensible  of  no  manner  of  pain,  but  rather  feel  a 
kind  of  delight,  as  in  a  passage  to  sleep  and  rest  These  are 
studied  and  digested  deaths. 

But  to  the  end  that  Cato  only  may  furnish  out  the  whole 
example  of  virtue,  it  seems  as  if  his  good  destiny  had  weak- 
ened the  hand  with  which  he  gave  himself  the  blow,  seeing 
he  had  the  leisure  to  confrt)nt  and  grapple  with  death,  rein- 
forcing his  courage  in  the  greatest  danger,  instead  of  letting 
it  go  less.  And  if  I  had  been  to  represent  him  in  his  su- 
preme station,  I  should  have  done  it  in  the  posture  of  tearing 
out  his  bloody  bowels,  rather  than  with  his  sword  in  his  hand^ 
as  did  the  statuaries  of  his  tune ;  for  this  second  murder  was 
much  more  furious  than  the  first 

I  Horat.  d*  Jrt.  Poet,  487.  >  SoMoa,  ^liif.  iT. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THAT  THE  MIND  HINDEB8  ITSELF. 

Tis  a  pleasant  imagination  to  fani^^  a  mind  exactly  bal- 
anced betwixt  two  equal  desires ;  for  doubtless  it  can  never 
pitch  upon  either,  forasmuch  as  the  choice  and  application 
would  manifest  an  inequality  of  esteem ;  and  were  we  set  be- 
tween the  bottle  and  the  ham  with  an  equal  appetite  to  drink 
and  eat,  there  woivld  doubtless  be  no  remedy,  but  we  must 
die  for  thirst  and  hunger.^  To  provide  against  this  incon- 
venience, the  Stoics,*  when  they  are  asked  whence  the  eleo- 
tion  in  our  soul  between  two  indifferent  things  proceeds,  and 
what  makes  us,  out  of  a  great  number  of  crowns,  rather  take 
one  than  another,  there  being  no  reason  to  incline  us  to  such 
a  preference,  make  answer  that  this  movement  of  the  soul  is 
extraordinary  and  irregular;  that  it  enters  into  us  by  a 
strange,  accidental,  and  fortuitous  impulse.  It  might  rather, 
methinks,  be  said  that  nothing  presents  itself  to  us  wherein 
there  is  not  some  difference,  how  littie  soever;  and  that, 
either  by  the  sight  or  touch,  there  is  always  some  choice, 
that,  though  it  be  imperceptibly,  tempts  and  attracts  us  in 
like  manner.  Whoever  shall  suppose  a  packthread  equally 
strong  throughout,  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  break ;  for 
where  will  you  have  the  breaking  to  begin?  And  that  it 
should  break  altogether  is  not  in  nature.  Whoever  also 
should  hereunto  join  the  geometrical  propositions,  that  by  the 
certainty  of  their  demonstrations  conclude  the  contained  to  be 
greater  than  the  containing,  the  centre  as  great  as  its  circum- 
ference, and  that  find  out  two  lines  incessantiy  approaching 
each  other,  and  that  yet  can  never  meet,  and  the  philoso- 

i  See  Bajle't  IMotknuay,  arttole  Bmri-      a  Plnteivh,  OotUradicHons  qf  th4  Stok 
dtm,  FkUosophert. 
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pher's  stone,  and  Uie  quadrature  of  the  circle,  where  the 
reason  and  effect  are  so  opposite,  might  peradventure  find 
some  argument  to  second  this  bold  saying  of  Plinj,^  Solum 
eertum  nihil  esie  eertij  et  homine  nihil  ndserius  out  superbiui  : 
^  This  is  only  certain,  there  is  nothing  certain,  and  that  noth- 
ing is  more  miserable  or  more  proud  than  man.'' 


y  CHAPTER  XV- 

THAT  OtnEt  DESntBS  ABE  AUGMENTED  BT  DIFFI0ULTIE8. 

Thebe  is  no  reason  that  has  not  its  contraiy,  say  the 
wisest  philosophers.  I  was  ruminating  on  the  excellent  say- 
ing one  of  the  ancients  alleges  for  the  contempt  of  life :  ^  No 
good  can  bring  pleasure,  but  that  for  the  loss  of  which  we  are 
beforehand  prepared \**^  In  (squo  est  dolor  amiiS€B  rei,  et  ti- 
mor  amittencUs  ;^  **  The  grief  of  losing  a  thing,  and  the  fear 
of  losing  it,  are  equal ; "  meaning  by  that  that  the  fruition  of 
life  cannot  be  truly  pleasant  to  us  if  we  are  in  fear  of  losing 
it  It  might,  however,  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  hug 
and  embrace  this  good  so  much  the  more  tenderly,  and  with 
so  much  greater  affection,  by  how  much  we  see  it  the  less 
assured,  and  fear  to  have  it  taken  from  us ;  for  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  fire  bums  with  greater  fury  when  oold  comes  to  mix 
with  it,  so  our  wills  are  more  obstinate  by  being  opposed  :— 

Si  nimqaam  Danaen  habuisset  ahenea  tarris, 
Non  esset  Danae  de  Jove  facta  parens.^ 

**  A  brazen  tower  if  Danae  had  not  had, 
She  ne*er  by  Jove  had  been  a  mother  made; " 

and  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  so  contrary  to  our  taste  M 

•  SaDMsS^t.  4.  «OtU. <iinor.il.  19, ar. 
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fladetj  which  proceeds  from  facility ;  nor  any  thing  that  so 

much  whets  it  as  rarity  and  difficulty :  Omnium  rerum  voltqh 

tag  ipso  J  quod  debet  fugartj  perictdo  crescit}    "  The  pleasure 

of  all  things  increases  hy  the  same  danger  that  should 

deter  it** 

Galk,  negft;  Batiatnr  amor,  nisi  gandia  torquoits 

<*  Galla,  deny;  be  not  too  easily  gain*d; 
For  loye  will  glut  with^'oys  too  soon  obtained." 

To  keep  love  in  breath,  Lycurgus  mad€h%^ecree  that  the 
married  people  of  Laoedemonia  should  neyer  enjoy  one 
another  but  by  stealth;  and  that  it  should  be  as  great  a 
shame  for  them  to  be  taken  in  bed  together  as  if  committing 
with  others.*  The  difficulty  of  assignations,  the  danger  of 
smpiise,  the  shame  of  the  mornings 

£t  languor,  et  silentium 

et  latere 

Petitns  imo  sphitus,^ 

"  The  languor,  silence,  and  the  deep-fetch'd  sigfas,*' 

these  are  what  give  the  havt  gout  to  the  sauce.  How  many  t^ 
sports,  yery  wantonly  pleasant,  arise  from  the  cleanly  and 
modest  way  of  speaking  of  the  works  of  love  ?  Even  pleas- 
ure itself  would  be  heightened  with  pain ;  it  is  much  sweeter 
when  it.  smarts  and  has  the  skin  rippled.  The  courtezan 
Flora  said  she  never  lay  with  Pompey,  but  she  made  him 
wear  the  marks  of  her  teeth.* 

Quod  petiere,  premunt  arete,  faciuntque  dolorem 
Corporis,  et  denies  inlidunt  ssepe  labdlls  .  .  . 
Et  stimuli  subsnnt,  qui  instigant  Isedere  id  ipsum 
Quodcunque  est,  rabies  undo  ilia  germina  surgunt.* 

^  What  they  desired  they  hurt,  and  *midst  the  bliss, 
Baise  pain;  and  often,  with  a  furious  kiss. 
They  wound  the  balmy  lips. 
But  still  some  sting  remains,  some  fierce  desire. 
To  hurt  whateyer  'twas  that  rais'd  the  fire." 

And  80  it  is  in  every  thing ;  difficulty  gives  all  things  thdf 

1  Seneca,  dt  Bentf,  tU.  9.  «  Hotmee,  Spod,  zl.  9. 

•  MurtfaL  ir.  87.  •  Plntaroh,  Lif€,of  ANfi]My,  I. 

•PlQtMeh,Z«re</X9affyitf,ffl.  •  Loont  It.IStS. 
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estimatioiL  The  people  of  the  Marches  of  Ancona^  more 
dieerfuUj  make  their  vows  to  St  James,*  and  those  of  Gali- 
cia  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto.  Thej  make  wonderftd  fasa  at 
Liege*  about  the  baths  of  Lucca;  and  in  Tuscany  about 
those  of  Aspa ;  there  are  few  Romans  seen  in  the  fencing- 
schools  of  Home,  which  are  full  of  French.  The  great  Cato 
also,  as  well  as  we,  nauseated  his  wife  ^  while  she  was  his, 
and  longed  for  her  when  in  the  possession  of  another.  I  was 
fain  to  turn  out  an  old  stallion  into  the  paddock,  being  he 
was  vicious  and  not  to  be  governed  when  he  smelt  a  mare ; 
the  facility  presently  sated  him,  as  towards  his  own ;  but  to- 
wards strange  mares,  and  the  first  that  passed  by  the  pale  oi 
his  pasture,  he  would  again  fall  to  his  importunate  neighings 
and  his  furious  heats,  as  before.  Our  appetite  contemns  and 
passes  by  what  it  has  in  possession,  to  run  after  that  it  has 

not: — 

TransTolat  in  medio  posita,  et  fhgientia  oaptat* 

**  Thon  80om*st  the  girl  thou  ina7*8t  with  ease  ei^joy; 
And  ooortest  those  who*re  diffltfult  and  coy.*' 

To  forbid  us  any  thiug,  is  to  make  us  have  a  mind  to  it  :— 

Nisi  tn  serrare  pnellam 
Licipls,  incipiet  desinere  esse  mea:  < 

« If  thoa  no  better  goard'st  that  girl  of  thine, 
She'U  soon  begin  to  be  no  longer  mine : " 

to  give  it  wholly  up  to  us  is  to  beget  in  us  contempt  Want 
and  abundance  fall  into  the  same  inconvenience : — 

Tibi  qnod  snperest,  mihi  quod  defit,  dolet? 

**  Thy  snperflnities  do  trouble  thee, 
And  what  I  want  and  pant  for  troubles  me." 

Desire  and  fruition  equally  afflict  us.    The  rigours  of  mis- 

1  In  Italj,  where  is   tiie  eelebntod  Oato  of  UUea,  who,  howerer,  does  not 

dirine  of  oar  Ladr  of  Loretto.  say  that  Oato  longed  for  his  wUb  wfa«n 

■  St.  James  of  Compoetella,  in  Galicia.  his  friend  Ured,  but  merely  that  he  took 

s  Ifear  which  axe  the  baths  of  Spa,  her  back  when  Hortenrioi  died, 

which  Montaigne  calls  Aspa.  »  Horace,  Sat.  I.  2, 108. 

4  Marcla,  daughter  of  Hardns  Philip-  «  Orld,  Amor.  U.  19,  47. 

whom  the  great  Oato  lent  to  Ids  T  l^renoe,  Phormio,  i.  8, 9. 
'  HortenslQs.  See  Plutarob,  L^$  qf 
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tresses  are  troublesome,  but  facility,  to  say  truth,  is  still  more 

bo;  forasmuch  as  discontent  and  anger,  springing  from  the 

esteem  we  have  of  the  thing  desired,  heat  and  actuate  love ; 

but  satiety  begets  disgust ;  'tis  a  blunt,  dull,  stupid,  tired,  and 

slothful  passion. 

Si  qua  yolet  regnare  din,  oontemnat  amantem.1 

Contemnite,  amantes: 
Slo  hodie  yeniet,  si  qua  negavit  heri.^ 

"  The  lady  that  would  keep  her  lover  still, 
If  she  be  wise,  will  sometimes  use  him  ilL 
And  the  same  policy  with  men  will  do, 
If  they  sometimes  do  slight  their  ladies  too; 
By  which  means  she  that  yesterday  said  Nay 
Will  come  and  offer  up  herself  to-day." 

Why  did  Poppea  invent  the  use  of  a  mask  to  hide  the 
beauties  of  her  face,  but  to  enhance  them  to  her  lovers  ?  * 
Why  have  they  veiled,  even  below  the  heels,  those  beauties 
that  every  one  of  them  desires  to  show,  and  that  every  one 
of  us  desires  to  see  ?  Why  do  they  cover,  with  so  many  hin- 
drances one  over  another,  the  parts  where  our  desires  and 
their  own  have  their  principal  seat  ?  And  to  what  serve  those 
great  bastions  of  farthingales,  with  which  our  ladies  fortify 
their  haunches,  but  to  allure  our  appetite  and  to  draw  us  cm 
to  them,  by  removing  them  £surther  from  us  ? 

£t  fogit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  viderL  ^ 

"  And  to  the  osiers  flies  herself  to  hide, 
But  doth  desire  to  have  her  flight  descried.*' 

Interdum  tunicft  duxit  operta  moram.* 
"  And  often  with  her  robe  delay'd  my  joys." 

To  what  use  serves  the  artifice  of  this  virgin  modesty,  this 
grave  coldness,  this  severe  countenance,  this  profession  to  be 
ignorant  of  things  that  they  know  better  than  we  who  instruct 
them  in  them,  but  to  increase  in  us  the  desire  to  overcome, 
ond  with  more  gluttony  subject  to  our  appetites  all  this  cere* 

1  Orid,  Amor.  U.  19,  88.  «  Viig.  Edog,  lii.  fb. 

*  Id.  d.  U,  19.  »  Pioperfe.  U.  15,  • 

•  Tacitus,  AnnalSj  iM.  46. 
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monj  and  all  these  obstacles  ?  For  there  is  not  onlj  pleasoie, 
but  moreover  glory,  to  intoxicate  and  debauch  that  soft  sweet 
ness  and  that  childish  modesty,  and  to  reduce  a  cold  and 
matron-like  gravity  to  the  mercy  and  quality  of  our  ardent 
desires ;  'tis  a  glory,  say  they,  to  triumph  over  modesty,  chas- 
tity, and  temperance;  and  whoever  dissuades  ladies  from 
those  qualities  betrays  both  them  and  himself.  We  should 
believe  that  their  hearts  tremble  with  affiight,  that  the  veiy 
sound  of  our  words  offends  the  purity  of  their  ears,  that  they 
hate  us  for  talking  so,  and  only  yield  to  our  importunity  by  a 
compulsive  force.  Beauty,  all-powerful  as  it  is,  has  not 
wherewithal  to  make  itself  relished  without  the  mediation  of 
these  little  arts.  Look  at  Italy,  where  there  is  the  most  and 
the  finest  beauty  to  be  sold,  how  it  is  nevertheless  necessitated 
to  have  recourse  to  other  means  and  other  artifices  to  ren- 
der itself  charming ;  and  in  truth,  whatever  it  may  do,  being 
venal  and  public,  it  remains  feeble  and  languishing  in  itself; 
even  as  in  virtue  itself,  of  two  like  effects,  we  notwithstand- 
ing look  upon  that  as  the  best  and  most  worthy  wherein  the 
most  trouble  and  hazard  is  proposed. 

Tb  an  effect  of  the  divine  Providence  to  suffer  his  holy  church 
,^    ^  .     _     to  be  afflicted,  as  we  see  it,  with  so  many  storms 

Why  God  roffen        ,  , ,        ,        ,  .  .  .  . 

hk  church  to  be  and  troubles,  by  this  opposition  to  rouse  pious 


souls,  and  to  awaken  them  from  that  drowsy 
lethargy  whereinto,  by  so  long  tranquillity,  they  had  been 
immerged.  If  we  should  lay  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in 
the  number  of  those  who  have  gone  astray,  in  the  balance 
against  the  benefit  we  have  had  by  being  again  put  in  breath, 
and  by  having  our  zeal  and  force  resuscitated  by  reason  of 
this  opposition,  I  know  not  whether  the  utility  would  not  sniv 
mount  the  damage. 

We  have  thought  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot  of  our  marriages 
Whether  the  mar-  uiore  fast  and  firm,  for  having  taken  away  all 
dllSSi*the*'flra»"^«ans  of  dissolving  it;  but  the  knot  of  the 
tt[»  ^"rf.  oTm^  ^11  ^^^  affection  is  so  much  the  more  slack- 
•oiving  It.  gyj^  njj^  made  loose  by  how  much  that  of  con- 
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Btraint  ia  drawn  closer  together ;  and  on  the  contrary^  that . 
which  kept  the  marriages  at  Borne  so  long  in  honoor  and 
inviolate^  was  the  liberty  eyeij  <me  that  would  had  to  break 
thenu  They  kept  their  wives  the  better,  because  they  might 
part  with  them  if  they  would ;  and  in  the  full  liberty  of  di- 
vorces they  lived  five  hundred  years  and  more  before  any 
one  made  use  on't.^ 

Quod  licet,  ingratnm  est;  quod  non  lioet,  aorius  urit* 

**  What's  free  to  us  to  do  we  slii^ 
What  is  forbidden  whets  the  appetite.*' 

We  might  here  introduce  the  q>inion  of  an  ancient  on  this 
occasion,  that  executions  rather  whet  than  dull  the  edge  of 
vices ;  that  they  do  not  begd;  the  care  of  doing  well,  that 
being  the  woric  of  reason  and  discipline ;  but  only  a  care  sot 
to  be  taken  in  doing  ill : — 

Latius  ezciBsa  pestis  oontagia  serpunt:  * 
<*  The  plague-sore,  being  hmo'd,  th*  infection  spreads:  *' 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true ;  but  this  I  experimental^ 
know,  thibt  never  civil  government  was  by  that  means  r©- 
finmed;  the  order  and  regulation  of  manners  d^>end  upon 
some  other  expedient 

The  Greek  histories^  make  mention  of  the  ArgippianSy 
neighbours  to  Scythia,  who  live  without  either  people  who  ha?* 
rod  or  stick  of  offence ;  that  not  only  no  one  JSd  «^^^^. 
attempts  to  attadi:  th^n,  but  whoever  can  fly  o^toftMi^*"*-- 
thither  is  safe,  by  reason  of  their  virtue  and  sanctity  of  life, 
and  no  one  is  so  bold  as  there  to  lay  hands  npoa  them ;  and 
they  have  applications  made  to  them  to  determine  the  contro- 
versies that  arise  betwixt  men  of  other  countries.  There  is 
a  certain  nation,  where  the  indosures  of  gardens  and  fields 
they  would  preserve  is  made  only  of  a  string  of  cotton-yam» 
and,  so  fenced,  is  more  firm  and  secure  than  our  hedges  and 

iVaLMssliBiif,iLl,4,irlioflajsJfef       •  Ruttl.  Jt<Mr.  I.  807.  in  xeimiiee  ts 
kimdrtd  and  twenty  mean,  the  Jews  and  their  religion. 

•Ofld,JjiMf.ll.y;a  *Ifaod.lT.  38. 
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ditches :  Furem  si^nata  ioUicitani  . . .  Jperta  effradariui 
fr€Bterit :  ^  «  Things  sealed  ap  invite  a  thief.  Housebreak- 
ers pass  hy  open  doors.** 

Peradventure  the  fiEidlity  of  entering  my  house,  amongst 
other  things,  has  been  a  means  to  preserve  it  firom  the  vio-' 
lenoe  of  our  civil  wars ;  defence  allures  an  enemy,  and  mis- 
trust provokes  him.  I  enervated  the  soldiers'  design  bj 
depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  all  matter  of  military 
glory,  which  is  wont  to  serve  them  for  pretence  and  excuse. 
Whatever  is  bravely  is  ever  honourably  done,  at  a  time  when 
M ontaiffDe  Mfe  in  justice  is  dead.  I  render  them  the  conquest  of 
S^IS^ttiochir**  ^7  house  cowardly  and  base ;  it  is  never  shut 
^*"'  to  any  one  that  knocks.    My  gate  has  no  other 

guard  than  a  porter,  and  that  of  ancient  custom  and  cere- 
mony, who  does  not  so  much  serve  to  defend  it,  as  to  offer  it 
with  more  decency  and  the  better  grace.  I  have  no  other 
guard  or  sentinel  than  the  stars.  A  gentleman  would  play 
the  fool  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  not  really  in  a 
condition  to  defend  himself.  He  that  lies  open  on  one  side 
is  everywhere  so.  Our  ancestors  did  not  think  of  building 
frontier  garrisons.  The  means  of  assaulting,  I  mean  without 
battery  or  army,  and  of  surprising  our  houses,  increase  every 
day,  above  all  the  means  to  guard  them ;  men's  wits  are  gen- 
erally bent  that  way;  invasion  every  one  is  concerned  in; 
none  but  the  rich  in  defence.  Mine  was  strong  for  the  time 
when  it  was  built ;  I  have  added  nothing  to  it  of  that  kind, 
and  should  fear  that  its  stre]:^;th  should  turn  against  myself; 
to  which  we  are  to  consider  ihfit  a  peaceable  time  would  re- 
quire it  should  be  dismantled.  There  is  the  danger  never  to 
be  able  to  regain  it,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  it,  fyr 
in  intestine  dissenucms  your  valet  may  be  of  the  party  you 
fear ;  and  where  religion  is  the  pretext,  even  a  man's  nearest 
relation  may  be  distrusted  with  a  colour  of  justice.  The 
public  exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  domestic  garrisons ; 
it  would  be  exhausted ;  we  ourselves  have  not  means  to  do 

iSentoft,  l^nif.  SS. 
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It  wiihont  rain,  or,  which  is  more  inoonyenient  and  injurious 
without  mining  the  people.  As  to  the  rest,  you  there  losf 
ally  and  even  your  friends  will  be  more  ready  to  accuse  your 
want  of  yigilance  and  your  improvidence  than  to  pity  you, 
and  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  your  profession.  That 
60  many  garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost,  whereas  this  of 
mine  remains,  makes  me  apt  to  suspect  that  they  were  only 
lost  by  being  guarded ;  this  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invita* 
tion  and  colour  of  reason ;  aU  defence  shows  a  face  of  war. 
Let  who  will  come  to  me,  in  God's  name ;  but  I  shall  not 
invite  them,  lis  retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose 
from  war.  I  endeavour  to  withdraw  this  comer  from  the 
public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  comer  in  my  souL  Our 
war  may  put  on  what  fi>rms  it  wiU,  multiply  and  diversify 
itself  into  new  parties ;  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  budge. 
Amongst  so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  the  only  person 
of  my  omdition,  that  I  know  of,  who  have  purely  entrusted 
mine  to  the  protection  of  Heav^,  without  removing  either 
plate,  deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will  neither  fear  nor  save  my- 
self by  halves.  If  a  frill  admowledgment  can  acquire  the 
divine  &vour,  it  will  serve  me  to  the  end ;  if  not,  I  have  stiU 
continued  long  enough  to  render  my  continuance  remarkable 
and  recordable. — I  have  lived  thirty  years  I 


CHAPTER  XVL 

OP    GLORY. 

There  is  the  name  and  the  thing ;  the  name  b  a  voice 
which  denotes  and  signifies  the  thing ;  the  name  is  no  part 
of  the  thing,  or  of  the  substance ;  'tis  a  foreign  piece  joined 
to  the  thing,  and  without  it 
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God,  who  is  all  fiilness  in  himself,  and  the  height  of  mH 
How  the  name  of  P^^^^^j  <»nnot  augment  or  add  any  thing  to 
Ch)d  may  be  in-  himself  within ;  hut  his  name  may  he  aug^ 
mented  and  increased  hy  the  hlessing  and 
pndse  we  attribute  to  his  exterior  works,  which  praise, 
seeing  we  cannot  incorporate  it  in  him,  forasmuch  as  he 
can  haye  no  accession  of  good,  we  attribute  it  to  his  name, 
which  is  the  part  out  of  him  that  is  nearest  to  us ;  thus  is  it 
that  to  God  alone  glory  and  honour  appertain ;  and  there  la 
nothing  so  remote  from  reason  as  that  we  diould  go  in  quest 
of  it  for  ourselves ;  for  being  indigent  and  necessitous  within, 
our  essence  being  imperfect,  and  having  continual  need  of 
melioration,  'tis  to  this  that  we  ought  to  employ  all  our  eor 
deavours ;  we  are  all  hollow  and  empty ;  'tis  not  with  wind 
and  voice  that  we  are  to  fill  ourselves ;  we  want  a  more  solid 
substance  to  repair  us ;  a  man  starved  with  hunger  would  be 
very  simple  to  seek  -rather  to  provide  himself  with  a  gay  gar- 
ment than  a  good  meal ;  we  are  to  look  after  that  whereof 
we  have  most  need.  As  we  have  it  in  our  ordinary  prayers, 
Gloria  in  exedgii  DeOj  et  in  terra  pax  haminibus  :^  ^  Gkacj 
be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will 
to  men."  We  are  in  want  of  beaufy,  health,  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  such  like  essential  qualities ;  exterior  ornaments  should 
be  looked  alter,  when  we  have  made  provision  for  necessary 
things.  Divinity  treats  amply  and  more  pertinently  of  diis 
subject,  but  I  am  not  much  versed  in  it 

Chrysippus  and  Diogenes*  were  the  first  and  the  most 
constant  authors  of  the  contempt  of  glory,  and  maintained 
that,  amongst  all  pleasures,  there  was  none  more  dangerous, 
nor  more  to  be  avoided,  than  that  which  we  derive  fix>m  the 
approbation  of  others.  And,  in  truth,  experience  makes  ua 
sensible  of  many  very  hurtful  treasons  in  it ;  there  is  nothing 
that  so  poisons  princes  as  flattery,  nor  any  thing  whereby 
wicked  men  more  easily  obtain  credit  and  finvour  with  them ; 
nor  panderism  so  ably  and  usually  made  use  of  to  corrupt  tlM 

1  St.  Luke,  U.  14.  •Okwo,  d«  Fmib.  VL 17. 
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chastity  of  women,  than  to  wheedle  and  entertain  them  with 

their  own  praises ;  the  first  charm  the  Sjrens  made  use  of  to 

allure  Ulysses  was  of  this  nature ; — 

**  Noble  Ulysses,  tnm  thee  to  this  side, 
Of  Greece  the  greatest  onuuneot  and  pride.**  ^ 

These  philosophers  sidd  that  all  the  glory  of  the  world  was 

not  worth  an  understanding  man's  holding  out  his  finger  to 

obtain  it :  * — 

Gloria  qnantalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  tantnm  est?* 

**  What's  glory  in  the  high'st  degree, 
If  still  it  only  gkwy  be?** 

I  say  for  it  alone,  for  it  often  brings  several  commodities 
along  with  it,  for  whidi  it  may  be  justly  desired ;  it  acquires 
us  good-will,  and  renders  us  less  subject  and  exposed  to  the 
iiyuries  and  insults  of  others,  and  the  like.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Epicums ;  fior  this  precept  of  his 
sect.  Conceal  iky  Ufe,  that  forbids  men  to  encumber  them- 
selves  with  offices  and  public  negotiations,  does  also  neces- 
sarily presuppose  a  contempt  of  glory,  which  is  the  worlds 
approbation  of  those  actions  we  produce  in  cTidenoe.  He 
tibat  bids  us  conceal  ourselves,  and  have  no  other  concern 
but  for  ourselves,  and  that  will  not  have  us  known  to  others, 
would  much  less  have  us  honoured  and  glorified ;  and  'tis 
thus  he  advises  Idomeneus  not  in  any  sort  to  regulate  his 
acticms  by  the  common  reputation  or  opinion,  except  to  avoid 
the  other  acddental  inconveniences  that  the  contempt  of  men 
might  bring  upon  him. 

Those  discourses  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  true  and  rational ; 
but  we  are,  I  know  not  how,  double  in  ourselves,  which  is  the 
cause  that  what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe,  and  cannot  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  what  we  condemn.  Let  us  see  the 
last  and  dying  words  of  Epicurus ;  they  are  great,  and  woiv 
thy  of  such  a  philosopher,  and  yet  they  carry  some  marks  of 
tiie  recommendation  of  his  name,  and  of  that  humour  he  had 

1  Homeff  0dy»9ey^  ziL  184.  •  JuTenal,  tIL  81. 

*  Oloaro,  Ml  Mg>r«. 
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decried  by  his  precepts.  Here  ia  a  letter*  that  he  dictated  a 
little  before  his  last  gasp : — 

'^  Epxcwnis  to  Hermachus,  heahh. 

^  Whilst  I  was  passing  over  the  happiest  and  last  day  of 
my  life,  I  wrote  this,  but  at  the  same  time  afflicted  with  such 
a  pain  in  my  bladder  and  bowels  that  nothing  can  be  greater; 
but  it  was  recompensed  with  the  pleasure  the  remembrance 
of  my  discoveries  and  doctrines  suggested  to  my  souL  Now, 
as  the  affection  thou  hast  ever  from  thy  in£mcy  borne  towards 
me  and  philosophy  requires,  take  upon  thee  the  protection  of 
Metrodorus's  children." 

Tina  is  the  letter :  and  that  whidi  makes  me  interpret  that 
the  pleasure  he  says  he  had  in  his  soul,  concerning  lus  dis- 
coveries, has  some  reference  to  the  reputation  he  hoped  for 
after  his  death,  is  the  manner  of  his  will,  in  which  he  gives 
order,  ^  That  Amynomachus  and  Timocrates,  his  heirs,  should 
every  January  defray,  for  the  celebration  of  his  birthday, 
the  expense  that  Hermachus  should  i^point;  and  also  the 
expense  that  should  be  made  the  twentieth  of  every  moon, 
in  entertaining  the  philosophers,  his  friends,  who  should  as* 
semble  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  him  and  Metrodorus."  ' 

Gameades  was  head  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  main- 
OknjdMinbiefbr  tained  that  glory  was  to  be  desired  for  itself;' 
iteeuL  gy^jj  j^g  ^Q  embrace  our  posthumes  for  them- 

selyes,  having  no  knowledge  or  ei^joyment  of  them.  This 
opinion  has  not  failed  to  be  more  universally  followed,  as 
those  commonly  are  that  are  most  suitable  to  our  inclinations. 
Aristotle  gives  it  the  first  place  amongst  external  goods; 
^  avoid  as  two  extreme  vices,  immoderation,  either  in  seek- 
ing or  evading  it"  *  I  believe,  if  we  had  the  books  Cicero 
wrote  upon  this  subject,  we  should  have  fine  harangues  about 


1  deero,  de  Faub.  il.  80.    In  LMrtlof.  216)  hare  thown  <lut  the  name  ■hoaM 

lA/e  of  J^ncttruSj  this  letter  is  mentionea  be  written  Hermarchm, 
M  being  ftddremed  to  Idomeneaa.~Vil*       >  CioerOf  d«  Finib.  IL  81. 
lolaon  {Anee.  Onte.  torn.  U.  p.  169,)  and       « Id.  tb.  iU.  17. 
VlfoontI  (IeoHogr<^.   Grae.  Una.  i.  p.       «  MaralSf  U.  7. 
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it ;  for  he  was  so  madly  possessed  with  this  passion,  that  if 
he  had  dared,  I  think  he  could  willingly  have  cioero  Tery  am^ 
fallen  into  the  excess  that  others  did,  that  ^*"«»^  ^  «>«y- 
virtue  itself  was  not  to  be  coveted  but  upon  the  account  of 
the  honour  that  always  attends  it : — 

Panlum  sepultas  distat  inerti» 
Oelatayirtos:* 

^  For  hidden  virtue^s  much  the  same  as  none :  *' 

which  is  an  opinion  so  false  that  I  am  vexed  it  could  ever 
enter  into  the  understanding  of  a  man  that  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  a  philosc^her. 

If  this  were  true,  men  need  not  be  virtuous  but  in  public ; 
and  should  be  no  further  concerned  to  keep  the  operations  of 
the  soul,  which  is  the  true  seat  of  virtue,  regular  and  in  order, 
than  as  they  were  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  others.  Is 
there  no  more  in  it  than  but  only  slily  and  with  drcumspeo- 
tion  to  do  in ?  "If  th<^  knowest,"  says  Cameades,*  " of  a 
serpent  lurking  in  a  place,  where,  without  suspicion,  a  person 
is  going  to  sit  down,  by  whose  death  thou  expectest  an  ad- 
vantage, thou  dost  ill  if  thou  dost  not  give  him  caution  of  his 
danger ;  and  so  much  the  more  because  the  action  is  to  be 
known  by  none  but  thyself."  If  we  do  not  take  up  oursdves 
a  rule  of  well-doing,  if  impunity  passes  with  us  for  justice,  to 
how  many  sorts  of  wickedness  shall  we  every  day  abandon 
ourselves?  I  do  not  find  what  Sextus  Peduceus  did,  in 
faithfully  restoring  the  treasure  that  G.  Plotius  had  com- 
mitted to  his  sole  secrecy  and  trust,'  a  thing  that  I  have 
often  done  myself  so  commendable,  as  I  should  think  it  an 
execrable  baseness  to  have  done  otherwise ;  and  I  hold  it  of 
good  use  in  our  days  to  introduce  the  example  of  P.  Sextilius 
Bufus,  whom  Gcero^  accuses  to  have  entered  upon  an  inher- 
itance contrary  to  his  conscience,  not  only  not  against  law,  but 
even  by  the  determination  of  the  laws  themselves ;  and  M. 

1  Hor.  Otf . ir. 9, 29.  •Id.tfr. 
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Qrassos  and  Q.  Hortensiiis,^  wbo,  by  reason  of  Hieir  authority 
and  power,  having  been  called  in  by  a  stranger  to  share  in 
the  succession  of  a  forged  will,  that  so  he  might  secure  his 
own  part,  sadsfied  themsdves  with  having  no  hand  in  the 
forgery,  and  refused  not  to  make  their  advantage  and  to 
come  in  for  a  share;  secure  enough  if  they  could  shroud 
themselves  from  accusations,  witnesses,  and  the  laws :  Msmi' 
nennt  Deum  se  habere  testeTn,  id  est  (tU  ego  arUtror)  merUem 
iuanu*  "  Let  them  consider  they  have  God  to  witness,  that 
is  (as  I  interpret  it)  their  own  consciences." 

Virtue  is  a  very  vain  and  irivolous  thing  if  it  derives  its 
virtue  wonid  be  a  recommendation  from  glory  ;  'tis  to  no  purpose 
friToioofl  thhig  if  that  we  endeavour  to  give  it  a  station  by  itself 

it  derlred  its  reo-  «  iP  « 

ommendAtioa  and  Separate  it  from  fortune :  for  what  is  more 
accidental  than  reputation  r  Profecto  forttma 
in  amni  re  daminatur :  ea  res  cunctas  ex  lihidine  magis  quam 
ex  vera  ceUhratj  obscuratqw}  "  Fortune  rules  in  all  things, 
and  advances  and  depresses  things  more  out  of  her  own  wiU 
than  right  and  justice."  So  to  order  it  that  actions  may  be 
known  and  seen  is  purely  the  work  of  fortune ;  'tis  chance 
that  helps  us  to  glory,  according  to  its  own  temerity.  I  have 
often  seen  her  go  along  before  merit,  and  very  much  exceed 
it  He  that  first  likened  glory  to  a  shadow  did  better  than 
he  was  aware  of;  they  are  both  of  them  things  excellently 
vain ;  glory,  also,  like  a  shadow,  goes  sometimes  before  the 
body,  and  sometimes  in  length  infinitely  exceeds  it  They 
that  instruct  gentlemen  only  to  employ  their  valour  for  the 
obtaining  of  honour,  qtiasi  non  sit  honestum  quod  nobiUtatum 
nan  sit  ;*  "as  though  it  were  not  a  virtue  unless  ennobled ; " 
what  do  they  intend  by  that  but  to  instruct  them  never  to 
hazard  themselves  if  they  are  not  seen,  and  to  observe  well 
if  there  be  witnesses  present  who  may  carry  news  of  their 
valour ;  whereas  a  thousand  occasions  of  well-doing  present 
themselves  when  we  cannot  be  taken  notice  of.    How  many 

1  Gieero.  dt  Q^.  ULIS.  *  Sftllnst,  BeU  CblO.  e.  8. 

■  Id.^b.10.  4  Gieero,  m  mpm,  i.  4. 
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biave  actions  are  buried  in  the  crowd  of  a  battle  F  Whoever 
shall  take  upon  him  to  notice  another's  behaviour  in  such  a 
confusion  is  not  very  busj  himself,  and  the  testimony  he  shall 
give  of  his  companion's  deportment  will  be  evidence  against 
himself.  Vera  et  sapiens  animi  magnitudo,  honestum  tUud, 
quod  inaxime  naturam  sequUur^  in  factis  positunij  non  in  glo* 
ria  jtuHcaL^  *^  True  and  wise  magnanimity  judges  that  the 
bravery  which  most  follows  nature  more  consists  in  action 
than  glory.* 

All  the  glory  that  I  pretend  to  derive  from  my  life  is  that 
I  have  lived  in  quiet ;  in  quiet,  not  according  to  Metrodorus, 
or  Arcesilaus,  or  Aristippus,  but  according  to  myself.  For 
seeing  philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  any  way  to 
tranquillity  that  is  good  in  conomon,  let  every  one  seek  it  for 
himself. 

To  what  do  Csssar  and  Alexander  owe  the  infinite  gran- 
deur of  their  renown  but  to  fortune  ?  How  many  men  has 
she  extinguished  in  the  beginning  of  their  progress,  of  whom 
we  have  no  knowledge,  who  brought  as  much  courage  to  the 
work  as  they,  if  their  adverse  hap  had  not  stopped  them  short 
in  the  first  sally  of  their  arms  ?  Amongst  so  many  and  so 
great  dangers,  I  do  not  remember  I  have  anywhere  read, 
that  GflBsar  was  ever  wounded;  a  thousand  have  fallen  in 
less  dangers  than  the  least  of  those  he  went  through.  A 
great  many  brave  actions  must  be  expected  to  be  performed 
without  witness,  and  so  lost,  before  one  turns  to  account ;  a 
man  is  not  always  on  the  top  of  a  breach,  or  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  in  the  sight  of  his  general,  as  upon  a  scaffold ;  a 
man  is  often  surprised  betwixt  the  hedge  and  the  ditch ;  he 
must  run  the  hazard  of  his  life  against  a  henroost,  he  must 
dislodge  four  rascally  musketeers  from  a  bam ;  he  must 
prick  out  single  froi^i  his  party  and  alone  make  some  attempt, 
according  as  necessity  will  have  it  And  whoever  will  ob- 
serve will,  I  believe,  find  it  experimentally  true  that  occa- 
sions  of  the  least  lustre  are  ever  the  most  dangerous ;  and 
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that  in  the  wars  of  our  own  times  there  have  more  brare 
men  been  lost  in  affairs  of  little  moment,  and  in  the  dispute 
about  some  little  paltry  fort,  than  in  places  of  greater  impor- 
tance, and  where  their  valour  might  have  been  more  honour- 
ably employed. 

Who  thinks  death  unworthy  of  him  if  it  be  not  on  some 
signal  occasion,  instead  of  illustrating  his  death  doth  wilfully 
obscure  his  life,  suffering  in  the  mean  time  many  very  just 
occasions  of  hazarding  himself  to  slip  out  of  his  hands ;  and 
every  just  one  is  illustrious  enough,  every  man's  conscience 
being  a  sufficient  trumpet  to  him  :  Gloria  nostra  est  testitno^ 
mum  conscienticR  nostra.^  "For  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the 
testimony  of  our  conscience."  Who  b  only  a  good  man 
that  others  may  know  it,  and  that  he  may  be  the  better 
esteemed  when  'tis  known ;  who  will  not  do  well  but  upon 
condition  that  his  virtue  may  be  known  to  men,  is  one  finom 
whom  much  service  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Credo  ohe  '1  resto  di  quel  vemo,  coee 

Facesse  degne  di  teneme  conto; 

Ma  ftir  sin  da  quel  tempo  si  nascose, 

Che  non  h  oolpa  mia  8*  or  non  le  conto; 

Perche  Orlando  a  far  1'  opre  virtuose, 

Pin  ch'  a  narrarle  poi,  sempre  era  pronto; 
Ne  mai  fu  alcuno  de*  snoi  fatti  espresso, 
Se  non  qnando  ebbe  i  testimoni  appresso.* 

**  The  rest  o*  th'  winter,  I  believe,  was  spent 

In  actions  worthy  of  eternal  fame; 
Which  hitherto  are  in  such  darkness  pent 

That  if  I  name  them  not  I'm  not  to  blame; 
Orlando's  noble  mind  being  still  more  bent 

To  do  great  acts  than  boast  him  of  the  same ; 
So  that  no  deeds  of  his  were  ever  known 
But  those  that  luckily  had  lookers-on." 

A  man  should  go  to  the  wars  upon  tbe  account  of  duty, 
and  expect  the  recompense  that  never  fails  brave  and  worthy 
actions,  how  private  and  concealed  soever,  nor  even  to  virtu- 
ous thoughts;  'tis  a  satisfaction   that  a  well-disposed  con 

1  2  Corin,  1. 12.  i  Ariorto,  OrkmdOy  canto  zL  81. 
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sdenoe  receive  in  itself  at  doing  well    A  man  most  be 

valiant  for  himself,  and  upon  the  accomit  of  the  advantage  it 

is  to  him,  to  have  his  courage  seated  in  a  sure  and  secure 

place  against  the  assaults  of  fortune : — 

Virtus,  repuls®  nescia  sordidie, 
Intammatis  folget  honorilms; 

Nee  smnit,  aat  ponit  seonres 

Arbitrio  popnlaris  aorse.! 

**  Virtue  that  ne*er  repulse  admits, 
In  taintless  honour  glorious  sits; 
Nor  takes,  or  leareth  dignities 
At  the  mere  noise  of  Tulgar  ones." 

It  is  not  for  show  that  the  soul  is  to  play  its  part,  but  for 
oursdves  within,  where  no  eyes  can  see  but  our  own ;  there 
she  defonds  us  from  the  fear  of  death,  of  pain,  and  shame 
itself;  she  there  anns  us  against  the  loss  of  our  children, 
friends,  and  fortune;  and  when  opportunity  presents  itself 
she  leads  us  on  to  the  hazards  of  war,  non  emohimerUo  aUquOf 
$ed  ipsius  honestatts  decore ;  ^  ^  not  for  any  profit  or  advan- 
tage, but  for  the  honour  of  virtue ;  **  a  much  greater  advan- 
tage, and  more  worthy  to  be  coveted  and  hoped  for  than 
honour  and  glory,  which  are  nothing  but  a  favourable  judg- 
ment given  <^  us. 

A  dozen  men  must  be  culled  out  of  a  whole  nation  to 
judge  of  an  acre  of  land;  and  the  judgment  how oontompti- 
of  our  inclinations  and  actions,  the  hardest  and  ^Jt^tbe'^- 
most  important  thing  that  is,  we  refer  to  the  **'™^- 
voice  and  determination  of  the  rabble,  the  mother  of  igno- 
rance, injustice,  and  inconstancy.  Is  it  reasonable  that  the 
life  of  a  wise  man  should  depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
fools  ?  An  qmdqwm  sitiUius,  quam,  quos  singulos  contemnas^ 
eos  aUquid  ptUixre  esse  universos  f  •  "  Can  any  thing  be  more 
foolish  tiian  to  think  that  those  you  despise  singly  can  be 
any  other  than  despicable  when  joined  together  ^**  He  that 
makes  it  his  business  to  please  them  wiU  never  have  done 

1  Honoe,  Od, m.%  17.  •  10*  Tu9c,  Qmm.  t. MS 

■  Oloero/  de  Fimih.  L  10. 

VOL.  n.  34 
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'tis  a  mark  tliat  never  is  to  be  reached  or  hit :  yU  tarn  tii- 
uUmahile  esty  quam  animi  muliUudinU}  ''Nothing  is  so 
uncertain  as  the  minds  of  the  multitude.**  Demetrius* 
pleasantly  said,  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  he  made  no 
more  account  of  that  which  came  from  above  than  of  that 
which  came  iix>m  below.  Cicero  says  more:  Ego  hocjwUeOf 
ii  quando  turpe  non  sit,  tamen  nan  esse  nan  turpe,  qtwm  id 
a  muUitudine  laudetur?  ''I  am  of  opinion  that,  though  a 
thing  be  not  foul  in  itself,  yet  it  cannot  but  become  so  when 
commended  by  the  multitude.**  No  art,  no  activity  of  wit, 
could  conduct  our  steps  so  as  to  follow  so  wandering  and 
irregular  a  guide ;  in  this  windy  confusion  of  noise,  vulgar 
reports,  and  opinions,  that  drive  us  on,  no  way  worth  any 
thing  can  be  chosen.  Let  us  not  purpose  to  ourselves  so 
floating  and  wavering  an  end ;  let  us  follow  constantly  after 
reason ;  let  the  public  approbation  follow  us  there,  if  it  will ; 
and  as  it  wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we  have  no  reason 
sooner  to  expect  it  by  any  other  way  than  that.  Though  I 
would  not  follow  the  straight  way  because  it  is  straight^ 
I  would,  however,  follow  it  for  having  experimentally  found 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  reckoning,  *tis  commonly  the  most 
happy,  and  of  the  greatest  utility:  Dedit  hoc  procidentia 
hominibus  manus,  ut  honesta  magis  juvarenL^  ''This  gift 
providence  has  given  to  man,  that  honest  things  should  be 
the  most  delightful**  The  mariner  of  old  said  to  Neptune, 
in  a  great  tempest :  "  O  god,  thou  mayest  save  me  if  thou 
wilt,  and  if  thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  destroy  me ;  but,  whether 
or  no,  I  will  steer  my  rudder  true.**  *  I  have  seen,  in  my 
time,  a  thousand  men  of  supple  and  ambiguous  natures,  and 
that  no  one  doubted  but  they  were  more  worldly  wise  than  If 
ruined  where  I  have  saved  myself: — 

Kiel  saooessa  posse  carere  dolot.* 
**  I  laughed  to  see  their  unsaceessftil  wiles.*' 

1  UTfy  xxxi.  9/k.  '  Dt  Finib.  H.  15. 

•  Seneca,  JBpist.  91.    Demetrius  wm  a  *  QnlntU.  Instit.  Onu.  L  IS. 

Oynio  philoeopher,  ftrnous  at  Borne  in  *  Seneoa.  ^pist.  86. 

the  reign  of  Nero.  9  Olid,  Baoid.  I  19.    Thetezt,]Ml^ 
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Patilus  ^milius,  going  on  his  glorious  expedition  to 
Macedonia,  above  all  things  charged  the  people  of  Rome 
not  to  speak  of  his  actions  during  his  absence.^  The  license 
of  judgments  is  a  great  obstacle  to  great  afiairs !  *  Foras< 
much  as  every  one  has  not  the  firmness  of  Fabius  against 
adverse  and  injurious  voices,  who  rather  suffered  his  au- 
thority to  be  dissected  by  the  vain  fancies  of  men  than  to 
fulfil  less  well  his  charge,  with  a  more  favourable  reputation 
and  popular  applause. 

There  is  I  know  not  what  natural  sweetness  ,^. 
in  hearing  one's  self  commended;  but  we  are  taUonsetattoo 

11  /»      1     /» •  ^igh  a  prio6* 

a  great  deal  too  fond  of  it : — 

Landarl  hand  xnetnam,  neqae  enim  mihi  cornea  flbra  est; 
Sed  recti  finemqne,  extremamque  esse  recnio, 
«  Enge  "  tuTiiD,  et "  beUo.»» « 

"  Think  not 
That  all  your  praises  I  should  treat  with  scorn; 
No,  no !  my  nerves  are  n't  made  as  dull  as  horn; 
But  that  your  *  Bravos !  *  and  that  senseless  cry, 
Proye  that  all*s  rij^t  and  perfect  I  deny." 

I  care  not  so  much  what  I  am  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as 
what  I  am  in  my  own ;  I  would  be  rich  of  myself,  and  not 
by  borrowing.  Strangers  see  nothing  but  events  and  out- 
ward appearances;  everybody  can  set  a  good  face  on  the 
matter  when  they  are  full  of  trembling  and  terror  within ; 
they  do  not  see  my  heart,  they  see  but  my  countenance. 
'Tis  with  good  reason  that  men  decry  the  hypocrisy  that  is  in 
war ;  for  what  is  more  easy  to  an  old  soldier  than  to  shift  in 
time  of  danger,  and  to  counterfeit  bravely  when  he  has  no 
more  heart  than  a  chicken?  There  are  so  many  ways  to 
avoid  hazarding  a  man's  own  person,  that  we  have  deceived 
the  world  a  thousand  times  before  we  come  to  be  engaged  in 
a  real  danger,  and  even  then,  finding  ourselves  in  an  inevit- 
able necessity  of  doing  something,  we  can  make  a  shift  for 

eiv«r,  has  Jiebam  tuecessn—**  I  wept  to       *  Pers.  1.  47.    Hand  does  not  ooour  in 
tee,"  &o.  the  text. 

1  lity,  xMt.  22. 
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that  time  to  oonoeal  our  apprehensions  by  setting  a  good  face 

on  the  bosinees,  though  the  heart  beats  within ;  and  had  we 

the  use  of  the  Platonic  ring,^  which  renders  those  invisible 

that  wear  it,  if  turned  inwards  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand, 

a  great  many  would  yery  often  hide  themselves  when  they 

ought  most  to  appear,  and  would  repent  being  placed  in  so 

honourable  a  post,  where  necessity  made  them  brave. 

Films  honor  juTEt,  at  meodaz  inftunia  terret 
Quern,  nbi  mendoflmn  et  mendaoem?* 

u  False  honour  pleases,  and  base  calumny 
AflHg^ts,— whom  ?    Those  that  love  to  hear  a  lie." 

Thus  we  see  how  all  the  judgments  that  are  founded  upon 
external  appearances  are  marvellously  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful, and  that  there  is  no  so  certain  testimony  as  every  one  is 
to  himsel£    In  these  matters  how  many  drummer-boys  are 
companions  of  our  glory  ?    He  that  stands  firm  in  an  op^ 
trench,  what  does  he  in  that  do  more  than  fifty  poor  pioneers, 
who  open  him  the  way,  and  cover  it  with  their  own  bodies, 
for  fivepence  a  day  pay,  have  done  before  him  ? 
Non,  quidquid  tnrbida  Boma 
Eleretjaooedas;  examenque  improbum  in  ilia 
Castiges  trutlna:  nee  te  qutesiTeris  extra.* 

*'  Follow  not  turbid  Bome's  so  senseless  ways 
Of  loading  eT*ry  thing  that^s  done  with  praise; 
Of  that  false  balance  trust  not  to  the  test, 
And  out  of  thee  make  of  thyself  no  quest** 

The  dispersing  and  scattering  our  names  into  many  months 

we  call  making  them  more  great ;  we  will  have  them  there 

well  received,  and  that  this  increase  turn  to  their  advantage, 

which  is  all  that  can  be  excusable  in  this  design.    But  the 

excess  of  this  disease  proceeds  so  &r  that  many  covet  to 

have  a  name,  be  it  what  it  will.    Trogus  Pon]|>eiu8^  says  of 

Herostratns,  and  Titus  Livius  '  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  that 

1  The  ring  of  Owes.  Plato)  RepultUef  nnlas,  who  killed  Phffip  of  liaoedon; 

iL  8.    OIo.  de  qme.m.  9.  the  ezunple  of  Herottratcu  is  elted  by 

•  HoTiboe,  Eptst.  i.  16, 89.  John  of  SaUsbuiy,  not  teom  Trogus  si 

•  Perains,  i.  6.  abridged  bj  Justin,  but  from  Val.  Max. 
4  The  instance  mentioned  br  Trogos  TiH.  14,  eaa.  6. 

(ivwd  John  of  SaUsbory,  tIU.  5)  is  Pan-       »  Uwjj  Ti.  11. 
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they  were  more  ambitious  of  a  great  reputation  than  of  a 
good  one.  This  vice  is  very  common ;  we  are  more  solicit- 
ous that  men  speak  of  us,  than  how  they  speak;  and  'tia 
enough  for  us  that  our  names  ar^  often  mentioned,  be  it  after 
what  manner  it  will ;  it  seems  that  to  be  known  is  in  some 
sort  to  have  a  man's  life  and  its  duration  in  another  man's 
keeping.  I  for  my  part  hold  that  I  am  only  in  mjself ;  and 
that  other  life  of  mine,  which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  my 
firiends,  considering  it  naked  and  simply  in  itself,  I  know  very 
well  that  I  am  sensible  of  no  fruit  or  enjoyment  of  it,  but  by 
the  vanity  of  a  fantastic  opinion ;  and  when  I  shall  be  dead 
I  shall  be  much  less  sensible  of  it,  and  shall  withal  absolutely 
lose  the  use  of  those  real  advantages  that  sometimes  acciden- 
tally follow  it.  I  shall  have  no  more  handle  whereby  to  take 
hold  of  reputation,  or  whereby  it  may  take  hold  of  me ;  for 
to  expect  that  my  name  should  receive  it  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  no  name  that  is  enough  my  own ;  of  two  that  I  have, 
one  is  common  to  all  my  race,  and  even  to  others  also ;  there 
is  one  family  at  Paris  and  another  at  Montpelier  whose 
surname  is  Montaigne ;  another  in  Brittany  and  Xaintonge 
called  De  la  Montaigne.  The  transposition  of  one  syllable 
only  is  enough  to  ravel  our  affairs,  so  that  I  shall  peradven- 
tnre  share  in  their  glory,  and  they  shall  partake  of  my 
shame ;  and  moreover  my  ancestors  were  formerly  sumamed 
Eyquem,  a  name  wherein  a  family  well  known  in  England 
fit  this  day  is  concerned ;  as  to  my  other  name,  every  one . 
can  take  it  that  will ;  and  so,  perhaps,  I  may  honour  a  porter 
in  my  own  stead.  And  besides,  though  I  had  a  particular 
distinction  by  myself,  what  can  it  distinguish  when  I  am  no 
more  ?     Can  it  point  out  and  favour  inanity  ? 

Huno  levior  cippus  non  imprimit  oesa. 
Landat  posteritas,  nuno  non  e  manibiu  illis, 
Nunc  non  e  tnmulo  fortunaqae  favilla, 
Nascuntnr  violae?  * 

1  Pen.  i.  87.    Montaigne  ftas  changed  fhe  sense  of  tbe  Latin,  and  rabttitnted 
poiteriteu  tar  eonviva. 
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**  Will,  after  this,  thj  monumental  stones 
Press  with  less  weight  upon  thy  rotted  bones? 
Posterity  commends  thee:  happy  thoal 
But  win  thy  manes  such  a  gift  bestow 
As  to  make  violets  from  thy  ashes  grow?  *' 

but  of  this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  For  the  rest,  in  a 
whole  battle,  where  ten  thousand  men  are  manned  or  killed, 
there  are  not  fifteen  that  are  taken  notice  of;  it  must  needs 
be  some  very  eminent  greatness,  or  some  consequence  of 
great  importance  that  fortune  has  added  to  it,  that  must  sig- 
nalize a  private  action,  not  of  a  harquebusier  only,  but  of  a 
captain  ;  for  to  kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten,  to  expose  a  man's 
self  bravelj  to  the  peril  of  death,  is,  indeed,  something  in 
every  one  of  us,  because  we  there  hazard  all ;  but  for  the 
world's  concern,  they  are  things  so  ordinary,  and  so  many  of 
them  are  every  day  seen,  and  there  must  of  necessity  be  so 
many  of  the  same  kind  to  produce  any  notable  effect,  that  we 
cannot  thence  expect  any  particular  renown ; 

Casus  multus  hie  cognitus,  ao  jam 
Tritns,  et  e  medio  fortunss  ductus  aoervo.* 

^  The  action  once  was  fkm'd;  but  now,  worn  old, 
With  common  acts  of  fbrtune  is  enroll'd." 

Of  SO  many  thousands  and  thousands  of  valiant  men  that 
have  died  within  these  fifteen  hundred  years  in  France,  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  not  a  hundred  have  come  to  our 
knowledge;  the  memory,  not  of  commanders  only,  but  of 
battles  and  victories,  is  buried  and  gone;  the  fortunes  of 
above  half  the  world,  for  want  of  a  record,  stir  not  from 
their  place  and  vanish  without  duration.  If  I  had  unknown 
events  in  my  possession,  I  think  I  could  with  great  ease  out- 
do those  that  are  recorded,  in  all  sorts  of  examples.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  even  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  amongst 
BO  many  writers  and  witnesses,  and  so  many  rare  and  noble 
exploits,  so  few  are  arrived  at  our  knowledge  ? 

1  Jurenal,  zlll.  9. 
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Ad  no8  Tiz  tennifl  fitms  perlabitur  annul 
**  Which  fame  to  these  our  times  has  scarce  brought  dowiu'* 

It  will  be  mach  if  a  hundred  years  hence  it  be  remembered 
in  general,  that  in  our  times  there  were  dvil  wars  in  France. 
The  Lacedemonians,  entering  into  battle,  sacri-  ^^  j^og^  „gg^ 
ficed  to  the  muses,^  to  the  end  that  their  actions  JSlSdlSSi^*'^ 
might  be  well  and  worthily  written;  looking »*«i ^^• 
upon  it  as  a  divine,  and  no  ordinary,  favour,  ^lat  brave  acts 
should  find  witnesses  that  could  give  them  life  and  memory. 
Do  we  expect  that  at  every  musket-shot  we  receive,  and  at 
every  hazard  we  run,  there  must  be  a  registrar  ready  to 
record  it  ?  Not  to  say  that  a  hundred  registrars  may  enroll 
them,  whose  commentaries  will  not  last  above  three  days,  and 
shall  never  come  to  the  sight  of  any  one.  We  have  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  ancient  writings;  'tis  fortune  that 
gives  them  a  shorter  or  longer  life,  according  to  her  favour ; 
and  'tis  lawful  to  doubt  whether  those  we  have  be  not  the 
worst,  not  having  seen  the  rest.  Men  do  not  write  histories 
of  things  of  so  little  moment ;  a  man  must  have  been  gen- 
eral in  the  conquest  of  an  empire,  he  must  have  won  two 
and  fifty  set  battles,  and  always  been  the  weaker  in  number, 
as  Caesar  did ;  ten  thousand  brave  fellows,  and  several  great 
captains,  lost  their  lives  bravely  in  his  service,  whose  names 
lasted  no  longer  than  their  wives  and  children  lived : — 

Quos  fama  obscura  recondite 
••  Whom  time  has  not  deliyer'd  o'er  to  fame." 

£Ten  those  we  see  behave  themselves  the  best,  three  months 
or  three  years  after  they  have  been  knod^ed  on  the  head  are 
no  more  spoken  of  than  if  they  had  never  been.  Whoever 
will  consider,  with  just  measure  and  proper- what  sort  of  i^ory 
tion,  of  what  kind  of  men,  and  of  what  sort  membnnoe  or 
ftf  actions,  the  gbry  maintains  itself  in  the^booki. 

1  2BM<<f,  tH.  646.  ^JBnHd,T.9ai. 

<  Plutaiob,  Apoih.  qftkt  Laeedtmon. 
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memory  of  books,  will  find  that  there  are  yestj  few  acdoas 
and  very  few  persons  of  our  timesy  who  can  there  pretend 
any  right  How  many  worthy  men  have  we  seen  snr- 
Tive  their  own  repatation,  who  have  seen  and  suffered  the 
honour  and  ^ory,  most  jostly  acquired  in  their  youth,  extin- 
guished in  their  own  presence  ?  And  for  three  years  of  this 
fimtastic  and  imaginary  life  we  must  go  and  throw  away  our 
true  and  essential  life,  and  engage  oursehres  in  the  risk  of 
perpetual  death.  The  sages  pr(^>ose  to  themselves  a  nobler 
and  more  just  end  in  so  important  an  enterprise :  Rectefacti 
focism  mtroe$€$t;  officii  jruehu  ip$um  offieium  esL^  ^The 
reward  of  a  thing  well  dcxie  is  to  have  done  it ;  the  fruit  of 
a  good  <^oe  is  the  office  itself.**  It  were,  perhaps,  excusable 
in  a  painter  or  other  artisan,  or  in  a  rhetorician  or  grammi^ 
rian,  to  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  a  name  by  their  works ; 
but  the  actions  of  virtue  are  too  noble  in  themselves  to  seek 
any  other  reward  thm  from  their  own  worth,  and  especially 
to  seek  it  in  the  vanity  of  human  judgments. 

If  this  false  q>inion,  nevertheless,  be  of  that  use  to  the 
-.^  ^  ^«  public  as  to  keep  men  in  their  duty;  if  the 
•pnobuioQovgiti people  are  thereby  sturred  up  to  virtue;  if 
princes  are  touched  to  see  the  world  bless  the 
Biemory  of  Tngan  and  abominate  that  of  Nero ;  if  it  moves 
them  to  see  the  name  of  that  great  scoundrel,  once  so  terrible 
and  feared,  so  freely  cursed  and  reviled  by  every  schoolboy 
that  lights  upon  it ;  let  it,  in  the  name  of  Gk>d,  increase,  and 
be  as  much  as  possible  nursed  up,  cherished,  and  counte- 
nanced amongst  us.  And  Plato,'  bending  his  whole  endeav- 
our to  make  his  citizens  virtuous,  advises  them  not  to  despise 
the  good  esteem  of  the  people ;  and  says,  that  it  falls  out  by 
a  certain  divine  inspiration  that  even  the  wicked  them- 
selves ofttimes,  as  weU  by  word  as  (pinion,  can  rightly 
distinguish  the  virtuous  from  the  wicked.  This  person  and 
his  tutor  are  both  marvellous  bold  artificers,  everywhere  to 
add  divine  operations  and  revelations  where  human  £orob  b 

1  Baneea,  SIput.  81.  t  Lours,  jdL 
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wanting :  Ut  tragici  poeUs  confugiunt  ad  deum,  quum  expU- 
care  argumenti  exitam  rum  possunt  :^  ^  As  tlie  tragic  poets 
haye  reoourse  to  a  god,  when  they  cannot  compass  the  catach 
trophe  of  their  piece ; "  and,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  it  was, 
that  Timon,  railing  at  him,  called  him  the  great  forger  of 
miracles.^  Seeing  that  men,  by  their  insufficiency,  cannot 
pay  themselves  well  enough  with  current  money,  let  the  coun- 
terfeit be  superadded.  Tis  a  way  that  has  been  practised  by 
all  the  legislators ;  and  there  is  no  government  that  has  not 
had  some  mixture  either  of  ceremonial  vanity  or  false  opin- 
ion, that  serves  for  a  curb  to  keep  the  people  in  their  duty. 
Tis  for  this  that  most  of  them  have  their  fistbulous  originals 
and  beginnings,  so  enriched  with  supernatural  mysteries ;  'tis 
this  that  has  given  credit  to  bastard  religions,  and  caused 
them  to  be  countenanced  by  men  of  understanding ;  and  for 
this  that  Numa  and  Sertorius,  to  possess  their  men  with  a 
better  opinion  of  them,  fed  them  with  this  foppery ;  one  tiiat 
the  nymph  Egeria,  the  other  that  his  white  hind,  brought 
them  all  their  counsels  from  the  gods ;  and  the  authority  that 
Numa  gave  to  his  laws,  under  the  title  of  the  patronage  of 
this  goddess,  Zoroaster,  legislator  of  the  Bactrians  and  Per- 
sians, gave  to  his  under  the  name  of  the  god  Oromazis ; 
Trismegistus,  legislator  of  the  Egyptians,  under  that  of  Mer- 
cury; Xamolxis,  legislator  of  the  Scythians,  under  that  of 
Vesta;  Charondas,  legislator  of  the  Chalcedonians,  under 
that  of  Saturn ;  Minos,  legislator  of  the  Cretans,  under  that 
of  Jupiter ;  Lycurgus,  legislator  of  the  Lacedemonians,  under 
that  of  Apollo ;  and  Draco  and  Solon,  legblators  of  the  Athe- 
nians, under  that  of  Minerva ;  and  every  government  has  a 
god  at  the  head  of  it ;  others  felsely,  that  truly  which  Moses 
set  over  the  Jews  at  their  departure  out  of  Egypt.  The 
religion  of  the  Bedouins,  as  the  Sire  de  Joinville  reports,* 
amongst  other  things,  enjoined  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  him 
amongst  them  who  died  for  his  prince  went  into  another 

1  Gloero.  de  Nat.  Dtor.  1. 20.  *  In  his  Mtmoin^  e.  58. 

i  Laeraos,  Ltft  of  Plato,  UI.  26. 
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moi^  bappj  body,  more  beautiiiil  than  the  former ;  by  which 
means  they  much  more  willingly  ventured  their  lives ; 

In  femim  mens  prona  viris,  animseqae  capaces 
Mortis,  et  ignaTum  est  reditors  paroere  yitss.^ 

**  Men  covet  wounds,  and  strive  death  to  embrace, 
To  save  a  life  that  will  return  is  base." 

This  is  a  very  salutary,  though  an  erroneous,  belief.  Every 
nation  has  many  such  examples  of  its  own ;  but  this  subject 
would  require  a  treatise  by  itself. 

To  add  one  word  more  to  my  former  discourse,  I  wonld 
«u  ^.-         V    advise  the  ladies  no  more  to  call  that  honour 

The  difliBrenca  b«-  ,  __         , 

twixt  that  which  which  18  but  their  duty :   Ut  en%m  contttettido 

the  ladles  term        ,        .  .,       ,  ».   .  t  t 

honour  and  their  loqutturj  %d  solum  dicitur  honestum  qitod  est 
poptdarifama  ghriosum  ;  ■  "  According  to  the 
vulgar  notion,  which  only  approves  that  for  laudable  that  is 
glorious  by  the  public  voice ; "  their  duty  is  the  mark,  their 
honour  but  the  outward  rind ;  neither  would  I  advise  them 
to  give  that  excuse  in  payment  for  their  denials ;  for  I  pre- 
suppose that  their  intentions,  their  desire  and  will,  which  are 
things  wherein  their  honour  is  not  at  all  concerned,  forasmuch 
as  nothing  appears  without,  are  mui^  better  regulated  than 
the  effects : — 

Quse,  quia  non  liceat,  non  fticit,  ilia  &oit:  * 
^  She  who  not  sins,  whom  mere  restraint  keeps  in, 
Though  she  forbear  the  act,  conmiits  the  sin: " 

the  offence  both  towards  Grod  and  in  the  conscience  is  as 
great  to  desire  as  to  do;  and  besides,  they  are  actions  so 
private  and  secret  of  themselves  as  would  be  easily  enough 
kept  firom  the  knowledge  of  others,  wherein  the  honour  con- 
sists, if  they  had  not  another  respect  to  their  duty,  and  the 
affection  they  bear  to  chastity  for  itself.  Every  woman  of 
honour  will  much  rather  choose  to  lose  her  honour  than  to 
hurt  her  conscience. 

1  Luoan,  i.  461.  ^Qiono^de  Fmib.H.Vi.        •  Orld,  ^mor.  HI.  4,  i 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

OF  PBBSUMFTION. 


There  is  another  sort  of  glory,  which  is  the  having  too 
good  an  opinion  of  oar  own  worth.  'Tis  an  inconsiderate 
affection  with  which  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  that  repre- 
sents us  to  ourselves  different  from  what  we  truly  are ;  like 
the  passion  of  love,  that  lends  beauties  and  graces  to  the  per- 
son beloved,  and  that  makes  those  who  are  caught  with  it, 
with  a  depraved  and  corrupt  judgment,  consider  the  thing 
they  love  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

I  would  not,  nevertheless,  for  fear  of  failing  on  the  other 
side,   that  a  man  should  not  know  himself  ^  ^      ,.  , 

^  The  ttsAT  of  being 

ariffht  or  think  himself  less  than  he  is ;  the  g^^^^j  of  pretomp- 

.    ?  1^     .        „     ,  .  ,  .       V/.  **on  ought  not  to 

judgment  ought  m  all  thmgs  to  keep  itself  up-  give  us  too  mean 
right  and  just ;  'tis  all  the  reason  in  the  world  ooneiyoB,  nor  to 
he  should  discern  in  himself,  as  well  as  in  making^ooiMifw 
others,  what  truth  sets  before  him ;  if  he  be  ^^^^' 
Caesar,  let  him  boldly  think  himself  the  greatest  captain  in 
the  world.    We  are  nothing  but  ceremony ;  ceremony  carries 
OS  away,  and  we  leave  the  substance  of  things ;  we  hold  by 
the  branches,  and  quit  the  trunk  and  the  body;  we  have 
taught  the  ladies  to  blush  when  they  hear  that  but  named 
which  they  are  not  at  all  afraid  to  do ;  we  dare  not  call  our 
members  by  their  right  names,  yet  are  not  afiraid  to  employ 
them  in  all  sorts  of  debauches ;  ceremony  forbids  us  to  ex- 
press by  words  things  that  are  lawful  and  natural,  and  we 
obey  it ;  reason  forbids  us  to  do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and 
nobody  obeys  it    I  find  myself  here  fettered  by  the  laws  of 
ceremony;  for  it  neither  permits  a  man  to  speak  well  of 
himself  nor  ilL     We  will  leave  her  there  for  this  time. 
They  whom  fortune  (call  it  good  or  ill)  has  made  to  pass 
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their  lives  in  some  eminent  degree,  may,  bj  their  pablic 
actions,  manifest  what  thej  are;  but  they  whom  she  has 
only  employed  in  the  crowd,  and  of  whom  nobody  will  say  a 
word,  unless  they  speak  themselves,  are  to  be  excused  if  they 
take  the  boldness  to  speak  of  themselves  to  such  whose  inter 
est  it  is  to  know  them ;  by  the  example  of  Ludlins, — 

llle  yelut  fldis  arcana  sodalibus  oUm 
Gredebat  libris,  neqne  si  male  oesserat,  luqnam 
Decnrrens  alio,  neque  si  bene:  qao  fit,  at  omnia 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  sen  is  ;i 

"  His  way  was  in  his  books  to  speak  his  mind, 
As  freely  as  his  secrets  he  would  tell 
To  a  tried  friend,  and,  take  it  ill  or  well, 
He  held  his  custom.    Hence  it  came  to  past 
The  old  man*s  life  is  there,  as  in  a  glass;  ** 

he  always  committed  to  paper  his  actions  and  thoughts,  and 
there  portrayed  himself  such  as  he  found  himself  to  be  :  n^e 
idJRuHKo  et  Scauro  dtrafdem  atU  oUrectationi  fuit^  "  Nor 
were  Rudlius  or  Scams  misbelieved  or  condemned  for  so 
doing." 

I  remember,  then,  that  from  my  infancy  there  was  ob- 
served in  me  I  know  not  what  kind  of  carriage  and  behft- 
yiour,  that  seemed  to  relish  of  pride  and  arrogance.  I  win 
say  this  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  have  condH 
tions  and  propensities  so  proper  and  so  incorporated  into  m 
that  we  have  not  the  means  to  feel  and  be  aware  of  them ; 
and  of  such  natural  inclinations  the  body  will  readily  retain 
some  bent,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent  It  was  a  cer- 
tain affectation  becoming  to  his  beauty  that  made  Alexandiy 
carry  his  head  on  one  side,  and  Aldbiades  to  lisp;  JuHos 
Oeesar*  scratched  his  head  with  one  finger,  which  is  the 
fashion  of  a  man  full  of  troublesome  thoughts ;  and  Cicero, 
as  I  take  it,  was  i^ont  to  wrinkle  up  his  nose,  a  sign  of  a 
man  ^ven  to  scoffing;  such  motions  as  these  may  impeiv 

1  Hdimce,  Sat.  U.  1,  80.  sune  fhing  Is  nid  of  Pomper- 

•  TjjcltiM,ii^neo«o,o.l.  CbiUro©.  ifl.  M. 

»  Plutarch,  Ufk  of  Obmt,  c.  1.    Ths 
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eeptiblj  happen  in  us.  There  are  other  artificial  ones  which 
I  meddle  not  with,  as  salutations  and  congees,  hj  which  men 
for  the  most  part  unjustlj  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
humble  and  courteous ;  one  may  be  humble,  out  of  pride.  I 
am  prodigal  enough  of  my  hat,  especially  in  summer,  and 
never  am  so  saluted  but  I  pay  it  again,  from  persons  of  what 
quality  soever,  unless  they  be  in  my  own  pay.  I  should 
make  it  my  request,  to  some  princes  that  I  know,  that  they 
should  be  more  sparing  of  that  ceremony,  and  bestow  that 
courtesy  where  it  is  more  due ;  for  being  so  indiscreetly  and 
indifferently  conferred  on  all,  they  are  thrown  away  to  no 
purpose ;  if  they  be  without  respect  of  persons,  they  lose 
their  effect.  Amongst  irregular  countenances,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  severe  one  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  always 
in  public  held  his  head  quite  upright,  without  bending  or 
turning  on  either  side,  not  so  much  as  to  look  upon  those 
who  saluted  him  on  one  side,  planting  his  body  in  a  stiff, 
immovable  posture,  without  suffering  it  to  yield  to  the  motion 
of  his  coach ;  not  daring  so  much  as  to  spit,  blow  his  nose, 
or  wipe  his  face,  before  people.^  I  know  not  whether  the 
gestures  that  were  observed  in  me  were  of  this  first  quality, 
aikd  whether  I  had  really  any  secret  propensity  to  this  vice, 
as  it  might  well  be ;  and  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body ;  but  as  to  the  motions  of  the  soul,  I  will 
here  confess  whs^  I  think  of  the  matter. 

This  sort  of  glory  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  in  setting 
too  great  a  value  upon  ourselves,  and  the  other  in  setting  too 
litde  a  value  upon  others.  As  to  the  one,  me-  Montaigne  apt  to 
thinks  these  considerations  ought,  in  the  first  ^^^^^ 
place,  to  be  of  some  force ;  I  feel  myself  impor-  ««>on»' 
tuned  by  an  error  of  the  soul  that  displeases  me,  both  as  it  is 
m^t  and  as  it  is  tsroublesome ;  I  attempt  to  correct  it,  but  I 
cannot  root  it  out ;  which  is  that  I  lessen  the  just  value  of 
things  that  I  possess,  and  overvalue  others,  because  they  are 
fixrdgn,  absent,  and  none  of  mine ;  this  humour  spreads  very 

1  Ammianiu  MMcelltnnii  zzl.  14. 
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far.  As  the  prerogadye  of  aathority  makes  basbauds  look 
upon  their  own  wives  with  an  unjustifiable  disdain,  and  many 
fathers  their  children,  so  'tis  with  me ;  betwixt  two  works  of 
equal  merit  I  should  always  throw  a  weight  into  the  scale 
against  my  own  ;  not  so  much  that  the  jealousy  of  my  prefer- 
ment and  bettering  troubles  my  judgment,  and  hinders  me 
from  satisfying  myself,  as  that  dominion  of  itself  begets  a 
contempt  of  what  is  our  own,  and  over  which  we  have  an 
absolute  command.  Foreign  governments,  manners,  and  lan- 
guages, insinuate  themselves  into  my  esteem ;  and  I  am  sen- 
sible that  Ladn  allures  me  by  favour  of  its  dignity  to  value 
it  above  its  due,  as  it  does  children  and  the  common  sort  of 
people.  The  economy,  house,  horse,  of  my  neighbour,  thou^ 
no  better  than  my  own,  I  prize  above  my  own,  because  they 
are  not  mine ;  moreover,  being  very  ignorant  in  my  own 
affairs,  I  am  astonished  at  the  assurance  every  one  has  of 
himself;  whereas  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  I  am  sure  I 
know,  or  that  I  dare  be  responsible  to  myself  that  I  can  do. 
I  have  not  my  means  of  doing  any  thing  stated  and  ready, 
and  am  only  instructed  therein  after  the  effect ;  as  doubtful 
of  my  own  force  as  I  am  of  another.  Whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  if  I  happen  to  do  any  thing  commendable,  I  attrib* 
ute  it  more  to  my  fortune  than  my  industry ;  forasmuch  as  I 
plan  every  thing  by  chance  and  in  fear.  I  have  this  also  in 
general,  that  of  all  the  opinions  antiquity  has  held  of  men  in 
the  gross,  I  most  willingly  embrace,  and  most  adhere  to,  those 
that  most  contemn  and  undervalue  us.  Methinks  philosophy 
has  never  so  fair  a  game  to  play  as  when  it  falls  upon  our 
vanity  and  presumption ;  when  it  most  lays  open  our  irreso- 
lution, weakness,  and  ignorance.  I  look  upon  the  too  good 
opinion  that  man  has  of  himself  to  be  the  nursing  mother  of 
(Jl  the  most  false  opinions,  both  public  and  private.  Those 
people  who  ride  astride  upon  the  epicycle  of  Mercury,  who 
see  so  far  into  the  heavens,  are  worse  to  me  than  a  man  that 
comes  to  draw  my  teeth  ;  for  in  the  study  I  pursue,  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  is  man,  finding  so  great  a  variety  of  judgmentSi 
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flo  great  a  labjrmth  of  difficulties  one  within  another,  so  great 
diversity  and  uncertainty,  even  in  the  school  of  wisdom  itself; 
you  may  judge,  seeing  those  people  could  not  resolve  upon 
the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  own  condition,  which 
IB  continually  before  their  eyes  and  within  them,  seeing  they 
do  not  know  how  that  moves  which  they  themselves  move, 
nor  how  to  give  us  a  description  of  the  springs  they  them- 
selves govern  and  make  use  of,  how  can  I  believe  them  about 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Nile?  "The  curiosity  of 
knowing  things  has  been  given  to  man  for  a  scourge,"  says 
the  Holy  Scripture. 

But  to  return  to  what  concerns  myself,  it  were  very  diffi* 
colt,  methinks,  that  any  other  should  have  a  meaner  opmion 
of  himself,  nay,  that  any  other  should  have  a  meaner  opinion 
of  me  than  I  have  of  myself.  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  of 
the  common  sort,  saving  in  this,  that  I  have  no  better  opinion 
of  myself;  guilty  of  the  meanest  and  most  popular  defects, 
but  not  disowned  or  excused,  and  do  not  value  myself  upon 
any  other  account  than  because  I  know  my  own  value.  J£ 
there  be  any  glory  in  the  case,  'tis  superficiaUy  Montaigne  aiway. 
infused  into  me  by  the  treachery  of  my  com-  di§piea«ed  with 

•^  .  his  own  writf  DM. 

plexion,  and  has  no  body  that  my  judgment  &nd  eepeoiaUj  hit 
can  discern  ;  I  am  sprinkled  but  not  dyed ;  for 
in  truth,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  ever 
went  fix)m  me,  be  it  what  it  will,  with  which  I  am  satisfied 
and  the  approbation  of  others  makes  me  not  think  the  better 
of  myself.  My  judgment  is  tender  and  difficult,  especially  in 
things  that  concern  myself;  I  disown  myself  continually,  and 
feel  myself  float  and  waver  by  reason  of  my  weakness ;  I 
have  nothing  of  my  own  that  satisfies  my  judgment.  My 
sight  is  dear  and  regular  enough,  but  in  working  it  is  apt  tc 
dazzle ;  as  I  most  manifestly  find  in  poetry ;  I  love  it  infin« 
itely,  and  am  able  to  give  a  tolerable  judgment  of  other  men's 
works ;  but,  in  truth,  when  I  apply  myself  to  it,  I  play  the 
child,  and  am  not  able  to  endure  myself.  A  man  may  play 
the  fool  in  every  thing  else,  but  not  in  poetry : — 
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Mediooribiis  esse  poetis, 
Non  di,  non  homines,  non  concessere  colanms.^ 

^  But  neither  men,  nor  gods,  nor  columns  meant 
Poets  should  ever  be  indiflferent" 

I  would  to  God  this  sentence  were  writ  over  tlie  doors  of  aD 
our  printers,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  so  many  rhymers ! 

Vermn 
KH  secnrins  est  malo  poeta.^ 

<*  But  the  truth  is  this, 
Nought  more  secure  than  a  bad  poet  is.** 

Why  have  not  we  such  people  ?  Dionysius,  the  fEtther,  val- 
ued himself  upon  nothing  more  than  his  poetry;  at  the 
Olympic  Grames,  with  chariots  surpassing  all  others  in  mag^ 
nificence,  he  sent  also  poets  and  musidans  to  present  his 
verses,  with  tents  and  pavilions  royally  gilt  and  hung  with 
tapestry.  When  his  verses  came  to  be  recited,  the  excel- 
lency of  the  pronunciation  at  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  people;  but  when  they  afterwards  came  to  weigh  the 
meanness  of  the  composition,  they  first  entered  into  disdain, 
and  continuing  to  nettle  their  judgmcfnts,  presently  proceeded 
to  fiiry,  and  ran  to  pull  down  and  tear  to  pieces  all  his  pavil- 
ions ;  and  in  that  his  chariots  neither  performed  any  thing  to 
purpose  in  the  course,  and  that  the  ship  which  brought  bad^ 
his  people  fiuled  of  making  Sicily,  and  was  by  the  tempest 
driven  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Tarentum,  these  same 
people  certainly  believed  it  was  through  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  incensed,  as  they  tbemselves  were,  against  that  paltry 
poem ;  *  and  even  the  mariners  themselves,  who  escaped  from 
the  wreck,  seconded  this  opinion  of  the  people,  to  which  also 
the  orade,  that  foretold  his  death,  seemed  to  subscribe  ;  which 
was,  ^  That  Dionysius  should  be  near  his  end  when  he  should 
have  overcome  those  who  were  better  than  himself; "  which 
he  interpreted  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  surpassed  him  in 
power ;  and  having  war  witb  them,  often  declined  the  victory 

1  Honce,  de  Arte  Poetiea.  r.  872.  *  Diod.  Stoulus,  zlr.  104. 

•  Martial,  xii.  68,  la 
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not  to  incur  the  sense  of  this  prediction ;  but  he  understood 
it  ill ;  for  the  god  pointed  at  the  time  to  the  advantage  that 
bj  £iiyour  and  injustice  he  obtained  at  Athens  over  the  tragic 
poets,  better  than  himself,  having  caused  his  own  plaj,  called 
the  LeneianSy  to  be  acted  in  emulation,  presently  after  which 
victory  he  died,  and  partly  of  the  excessive  joy  he  conceived 
at  his  success.^ 

What  I  find  tolerable  of  mine,  is  not  so  really  and  in  itseli^ 
but  in  comparison  of  other  worse  things,  that  I  see  are  well 
enough  received.  I  envy  the  happiness  of  those  that  can 
please  and  hug  themselves  in  what  they  do ;  for  'tis  a  very 
easy  way  of  being  pleased,  because  a  man  extracts  that 
pleasure  from  himself;  especially  if  he  be  ccmstant  in  his 
self-conceit.  I  know  a  poet,  against  whom  both  the  intelli- 
gent iu  poetry  and  the  ignorant^  abroad  and  at  home,  both 
heaven  and  earth,  ciy  out  that  he  understands  very  little  in 
it ;  and  yet,  lor  all  that^  he  has  never  a  whit  the  worse  opin- 
ion of  himself,  but  is  always  beginning  some  new  piece,  al- 
ways contriving  some  new  invention,  and  BtHl  persists,  by  so 
much  the  more  obstinate  as  it  is  only  himself  that  stands  up 
in  his  defence. 

My  works  are  so  &r  from  pleasiog  me,  that  JS^^J^^SJ*' 
as  <^en  as  I  retaste  them  they  disgust  me : —    own  wotki. 

Cum  relego,  soripsisse  pndet;  qolA  plorima  oemo, 
He  qaoqae,  qui  feci,  jadice,  digna  lini.* 

**  When  I  penue,  I  blnsli  at  what  Pve  writ, 
And  think  *ti8  only  for  the  fire  fit." 

I  have  always  an  idea  in  my  soul,  a  certain  confused  image, 
which  presents  me,  as  iu  a  dream,  a  better  form  than  what  I 
have  made  use  of;  but  I  cannot  catch  it^  nor  fit  it  to  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  yet  even  that  idea  is  but  of  the  meaner  sort  By 
which  I  conclude  that  the  productions  of  those  rich  and  great 

I  Id.  XT.  74.    But  IfdntatgM  has  hcrt  the  nuM  ot  the  tngedy,  wfafeh  wai  iwl- 

eoDunitted  a  flingiilar  blunder,  mlstaldiig  It  called  "  The  Baneom  of  HMtcr."    0M 

the  Lenelans.  ftasti  oelehrated  in  hononr  Ttes.  CkiUad,  t.  178. 

of  Baoohni  by  dramatic  exhlMttons,  fbr  <  Orld,  di  Ponto.  i.  6, 15. 
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fiouls  of  fonner  times  are  very  much  beyond  the  ntmoet 
stretch  of  my  imaginadon  or  wish ;  their  writings  do  not  only 
satisfy  and  fill  me,  but  they  astonish  me  and  ravish  me  with 
admiration ;  I  judge  of  their  beauty,  I  see  it^  if  not  to  the 
ntmost,  yet  so  fiur  at  least  as  to  show  me  'tis  impossible  for 
me  to  aspire  thither.  Whatever  I  undertake,  I  owe  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Graces,  as  Plutarch  says  of  some  one,^  to  commend 
myself  to  their  finvour : — 

Si  qaid  enim  placet, 
Si  quid  dnlce  hominam  sensibus  inflait, 
Debentor  lepidis  omnia  Gmtioft. 

**  If  any  thing  can  please  that  e*er  I  write, 
If  to  men*8  minds  it  ministers  delight, 
A]l*8  to  the  lovely  Graces  due." 

They  abandon  me  throughout ;  all  I  write  is  rude ;  polish  and 
beauty  are  wanting;  I  cannot  set  things  off  to  an  advantage; 
my  handling  adds  nothing  to  the  matter ;  for  which  reason  I 
must  have  it  forcible,  very  full,  and  that  has  lustre  of  its  own* 
If  I  pitch  upon  subjects  that  are  popular  and  gay,  'tis  to  ftl- 
low  my  own  inclination,  who  do  not  affect  a  grave  and  cere- 
monious wisdom,  as  the  world  does;  and  to  make  myself 
MkmtsJgne'iiiyie."^^'^  sprightly,  not  my  style,  wWch  would 
rather  have  them  grave  and  severe;  at  least 
if  I  may  call  an  informal  and  irregular  way  of  speakings  a 
vulgar  jargon,  and  a  method  without  method,  definition,  divis- 
i<m,  or  conclusion,  perplexed  like  that  of  Amafanius  and  Ba- 
berius,*  a  style.  I  can  neither  please  nor  delight,  much  less 
ravish  any  one ;  the  best  story  in  the  world  is  spoiled  by  my 
handling.  I  cannot  speak  but  in  earnest,  and  am  totally  xm» 
provided  of  that  facility  which  I  observe  in  many  of  my  ao» 
quaintance,  of  entertaining  the  first  comers,  and  keeping  a 
whole  company  in  breath,  or  occupying  the  ear  of  a  prince 
with  all  sorts  of  discourse,  without  being  weary ;  they  never 

lOf  Xenooiateti  in  tho  Pne^ts  of  gsilsennoQe  dlspatont;  nihU  dflflnlnnli 

MBorriage.  nihil  partiantari  nihil  apta  InUttOfap 

1  Anuflmini  et  Babirius.  nnUa  arte  ad-  Oone  ooncladvnt.-43ic  Aead.  L  S> 
hiMta,  de  rsbni  ante  oovuos  poiitis  toI- 
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wanting  matter,  bj  reason  of  the  facultj  and  grace  they  have 
in  taking  hold  of  the  first  thing  started,  and  accommodating  * 
it  to  the  humour  and  capacity  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  do.  Princes  do  not  much  like  solid  discourses,  nor  I  to  tell 
stories.  The  first  and  easiest  reasons,  which  are  commonly 
the  best  taken,  I  know  not  how  to  employ ;  I  am  an  ill  orator 
for  the  common  sort;  I  am  apt  of  every  thing  to  say  the 
ntmost  extreme  that  I  know.  Gcero  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
treatises  of  philosophy,  the  exordium  is  the  hardest  part ;  if 
it  be  so,  I  do  wise  in  sticking  to  the  conclusion.^  And  yet 
we  are  to  know  how  to  wind  the  string  to  all  notes,  and  the 
sharpest  is  that  which  is  most  seldom  touched.  There  is  at 
least  as  much  perfection  in  elevating  an  empty,  as  in  support- 
ing a  weighty,  thing;  a  man  must  sometimes  superficially 
handle  things,  sometimes  go  deep  into  them.  I  know  very 
well  that  most  men  keep  themselves  in  the  lower  form,  for 
not  conceiving  things  otherwise  than  by  this  outer  bark ;  but 
I  likewise  know  that  the  greatest  masters,  and  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  are  often  seen  to  stoop  to  this  low  and  popular  manner 
of  speaking  and  treating  of  things,  maintaining  them  with 
graces  which  are  never  wanting  to  them. 

As  to  the  rest,  my  language  has  nothing  in  it  facile  and 
polished;  'tis  rough  and  scornful,  free  and  irregular  in  its 
dispositions,  and  therefore  pleases  me,  if  not  by  my  judgment, 
by  my  indination ;  but  I  very  well  perceive  that  I  sometimes 
give  myself  too  much  rein ;  and  that,  by  force  of  endeavour 
to  avoid  art  and  affectation,  I  fall  into  the  other  inconven- 

*  ^oe : — 

BreviB  esse  laboro, 
Obscoros  fio.3 

**  Aiming  at  shortness,  I  beoome  obscure.** 
Plato  says  •  that  the  long  or  the  short  are  not  propertieg 

1  Montaigne  (obwrres  Mr.  Ooite)  only  works  will  eaaily  see  that  they  are  onlj 

qaotee  this  lentiment  to  ridicule  Cloero,  the  sentiments  of  Plato,  Arlfltotle,  Bpl* 

whom  he  treata  rather  as  a  fine  orator  earns,  Zeno,  &o.  elegantly  and  poUtelj 

than  an  acute  philosopher,  in  which  he  tranalated  Into  IaUu. 

WHS  not  much  In  the  wrong ;  fbr  whoever  *  Horace,  de  Arte  Poet.  r.  25 

nicely  examines  01oero*s  philosophical  s  iZcpuMc,  z. 
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that  either  take  away  or  give  lustre  to  language.  Should  I 
attempt  to  follow  the  other  more  moderate  and  united  style,  I 
should  never  attain  unto  it;  and  though  the  short  round 
periods  of  Sallust  best  suit  with  my  humour,  yet  I  find  Csesar 
much  greater  and  much  harder  to  imitate ;  and  though  my 
inclination  would  rather  prompt  me  to  imitate  Seneca's  way 
c^  writing,  yet  I  nevertheless  more  esteem  that  of  Plutarch. 
Both  in  doing  and  speaking  I  simply  follow  my  own  natural 
way ;  whence,  perhaps,  it  £Gdls  out  that  I  am  better  at  speak- 
ing than  writing.  Motion  and  action  animate  words,  espe- 
cially in  those  who  lay  about  them  briskly,  as  I  do,  and  grow 
hot;  the  comportment,  the  countenance,  the  voice,  the  robe, 
and  the  tribunal,  will  set  off  some  things  that  of  themselves 
would  appear  no  better  than  prating.  Messala  complains,  in 
Tacitus,^  of  the  straightness  and  stiffness  of  some  garments  in 
his  time,  and  of  the  fashion  of  the  benches  where  the  orators 
were  to  declaim,  that  weakened  their  eloquence. 

My  French  tongue  is  corrupted  both  in  pronundaticm  and 
Hiffraioh  spoiled  Otherwise,  by  the  barbarism  of  my  country ;  I 
hi  ni!ttT»«9ttn^  never  saw  a  man  who  was  a  native  of  any  of 
^'  the  provinces  on  this  side  of  the  kingdom  who 

had  not  a  twang  of  his  place  of  birth  most  offensive  to  ears 
purely  French.  And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  am  so  perfect  in  my 
Perigordian ;  for  I  can  no  more  speak  it  than  German,  nor 
do  I  much  care ;  'tis  a  language  (as  are  all  the  rest  about  me, 
on  every  side,  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  Angouleme,  Limosin,  Au- 
yergne, — )  scurvy,  drawling,  dirty.  There  is  indeed  above 
us,  towards  the  mountains,  a  sort  of  Gascon  spoken  that  1 
am  mightily  taken  with, — ^blunt,  brief,  significant,  and,  in 
truth,  a  more  manly  and  military  language  than  any  other  I 
know ;  as  sinewy,  powerM,  and  pertinent,  as  the  French  is 
graceful,  neat,  and  luxuriant 

As  to  the  Latin,  which  was  given  me  for  my  mother- 
tODgne,  I  have  by  discountenance  lost  the  ready  use  of  speak- 

t  Jh  OratoHbiUj  whldh  treatiM  it  ii  to  be  obierrod,  Monteigne  AKiibet  doiii- 
Khiljto  Tftoitof,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difflonlt  to  withhold  our  oonoureiMt. 
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ing  it,  and  indeed  of  writing  it  too ;  wherein  I  fonnerlj  bad 
a  particolar  reputation ;  by  wbicb  you  may  see  bow  inoon.- 
siderable  I  am  on  tbat  side. 

Beauty  is  a  tbing  of  great  recommendation  in  tbe  corre- 
spondence amongst  men;  'tb  tbe  principal 
means  of  acquiring  tbe  favour  and  good  lik-  the beuity^ttie 
ing  of  one  anotber,  and  no  man  is  so  barbarous  ^' 
and  morose  tbat  does  not  perceive  bimself  in  some  sort  struck 
witb  its  attraction.  Tbe  body  bas  a  great  sbare  in  our  being, 
bas  an  eminent  place  tbere,  and  therefore  its  structure  and 
symmetry  are  of  very  just  consideration.  Tbey  wbo  go  about 
to  dbunite  and  separate  our  two  principal  parts  from  one 
another  are  to  blame ;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  reunite  and 
rejoin  them ;  we  must  command  tbe  soul,  not  to  withdraw  to 
entertain  itself  apart,  not  to  despise  and  abandon  the  body 
(neither  can  she  do  it  but  by  some  ridiculous  counterfeit), 
but  to  unite  herself  dose  to  it,  to  embrace,  cbeiish^  assist, 
govern,  and  advise  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  and  set  it  into 
die  true  way  when  it  wanders ;  in  sum,  to  espouse  and  be  a 
husband  to  it ;  forasmuch  as  their  effects  do  not  appear  to  be 
diverse  and  contrary,  but  uniform  and  concurring.  Chris- 
tians have  a  particular  instruction  concerning  this  connec- 
tion ;  for  tbey  know  tbat  the  divine  justice  embraces  this  soci- 
ety and  junction  of  body  and  soul,  even  to  tbe  making  the 
body  capable  of  eternal  rewards  or  punishments ;  and  that 
Qod  bas  an  eye  to  every  man's  ways,  and  will  have  him 
receive  entire  bis  chastisement  or  reward,  according  to  bis 
merits.  The  sect  of  tbe  Peripatetics,  of  all  others  tbe  most 
sociable,  attributes  to  wisdom  this  sole  care,  equally  to  pro- 
vide for  the  good  of  these  two  associate  parts ;  and  tbe  other 
sects,  in  not  sufficiently  applying  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  mixture,  show  themselves  to  be  biassed,  one  for 
the  body,  and  tbe  other  for  tbe  soul,  witb  equal  error ;  and 
to  have  lost  their  subject,  wbicb  is  man,  and  their  guide, 
which  they  in  general  confess  to  be  nature.  Tbe  first  dis- 
tinction that  ever  was  amongst  men,  and  tbe  first  considers* 
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tbn  that  gave  some  preeminence  over  others,  'tis  likely,  was 
the  advantage  of  beauty : — 

Agros  divisere  atque  dederie 
Pro  facie  cpjusque,  et  yiribns,  ingenioque; 
Nam  facies  multum  valuit,  viresque  yigebant^ 

"  Then  steady  bounds 
MarkM  out  to  every  man  his  private  grounds; 
Each  had  his  proper  share,  each  one  was  fit, 
According  to  his  beauty,  strength,  or  wit; 
For  beauty,  then,  and  strength,  had  most  command.** 

Now,  I  am  something  lower  than  the  middle  stature,'  a 
Montaigne's  defect  that  not  only  borders  upon  deformity,  but 
■***""•  carries  withal  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience 

along  with  it,  especially  to  those  who  are  in  command ;  for 
the  authority  which  a  graceful  presence  and  a  m^estic  mien 
beget  is  wanting.  C.  Marius  did  not  willingly  enlist  any  sol- 
diers that  were  not  six  feet  high.'  "  The  Courtier  "  *  has,  in- 
deed, reason  to  desire,  in  the  gentleman  he  is  forming,  a 
moderate  stature  rather  than  any  other,  and  to  reject  all 
strangeness  that  should  make  him  be  pointed  at  But  in 
choosing,  if  he  must  in  this  mediocrity  have  him  rather  below 
than  above  the  common  standard,  I  would  not  do  so  for  a  sol- 
dier. Little  men,  says  Aristotle,*  are  pretty,  but  not  hand- 
some ;  and  greatness  of  soul  is  discerned  in  a  great  body,  as 
beauty  is  in  a  conspicuous  stature ;  *  the  Ethiopians  and  In- 
dians, says  he,^  in  choosing  their  kings  and  magistrates,  had  a 
special  regard  to  the  beauty  and  stature  of  their  persons. 
They  had  reason ;  for  it  creates  respect  in  those  that  follow 
them,  and  is  a  terror  to  the  enemy  to  see  a  leader,  of  a  brave 
and  goodly  stature,  march  at  the  head  of  a  troop. 

Ipse  inter  primos  prsestauti  corpore  Tumus 
Vertitur,  anna  tenens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est' 

1  Lucret.  r.  1109.  »  Ethics,  It.  7. 

<  Montaigne  elsewhere  talks  of  himself  *  This  is  fltlae  (obeerres  Mr   Cotton): 

M  being  a  little  man.    In  his  journey  the  greatest  souls  hare  been  in  men  6i 

flirongh  Ttalj  he  remarks,  with  a  sort  of  low  stature;  wltnctss  Alexander,  &o.  Th« 

gratification,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Fran-  contrast  in  Scripture  between  David  and 

Ob  Maria  de*  Medici  was  his  height,  Goliath  is  beantlfhi. 

»  Vegetius,  1.  6.  »  Poliiies^  It.  4. 

*  11  Cortegiano^  by  Balthaar  Castlg-  *  JSneid,  vli.  788. 
Uone^ 
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**  The  graceful  Tornus,  tallest  by  the  head, 
Shaking  his  armS|  himself  the  wairiors  led.** 

Our  holy  and  heavenly  King,  of  whom  every  circumstance 
b  with  the  utmost  care,  religion,  and  reverence,  to  be  ob- 
served, has  not  himself  refused  bodily  recommendation :  Spe^ 
donu  forma  pra  jiUis  hominvm}  "  He  is  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men."  And  Plato,'  with  temperance  and  forti- 
tude, requires  beauty  in  the  conservators  of  his  Bepublic  It 
would  vex  you  that  a  man  should  apply  himself  to  you, 
amongst  your  servants,  to  ask  you,  **  Where  is  Monsieur?** 
and  that  you  should  only  have  the  remainder  of  the  compli- 
ment of  the  hat  that  is  made  to  your  barber  or  your  secre- 
tary ;  as  it  happened  to  poor  Philopoemen,'  who  arriving  the 
first  of  all  his  company  at  an  inn  where  he  was  expected, 
the  hostess,  who  knew  him  not,  and  saw  him  an  unsightly 
fellow,  employed  him  to  go  help  her  maids  a  little  to  draw 
water,  or  make  a  fire,  against  Philopoemen's  coming;  the 
gentlemen  of  his  train  arriving  presently  after,  and  surprised 
to  see  him  busy  in  this  fine  employment  (for  he  failed  not  to 
obey  his  landlady's  command),  asked  him  what  he  was  domg 
there  ?  ^  I  am  paying,"  said  he,  ''  the  penalty  of  my  ugli* 
ness."  The  other  beauties  belong  to  women ;  the  beauty  of 
stature  is  the  only  beauty  of  men.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
temptible stature,  neither  the  largeness  and  roundness  of  the 
forehead,  nor  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  the  eyes,  nor  the 
moderate  proportion  of  the  nose,  nor  the  littleness  of  the  ears 
and  mouth,  nor  the  evenness  and  whiteness  of  the  teeth,  nor 
the  thickness  of  a  well-set  brown  beiu*d,  shining  like  the  husk 
of  a  chestnut,  nor  curled  hair,  nor  the  just  proportion  of  the 
head,  nor  a  fresh  complexion,  nor  a  pleasant  air  of  the  face, 
nor  a  body  without  any  ofiensive  scent,  nor  the  just  propor- 
tion of  limbs,  can  make  a  handsome  man. 

I  am,  as  to  the  rest,  strong  and  well  knit;  my  fiEice  is  not 
pnffed,  but  full ;  my  complexion  betwixt  jovial 
and  melancholic,,  moderately  sanguine  and  hot,  ' 

1  Pita,  sdT.  a  <  Republict  ^^  *  Flutaxoh,  wi  T&ft,  e.  1. 
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Unde  rigmt  setit  mlhi  enm,  et  peotofm  TlUisf  > 

**  Whence  'tit  my  thigfae  so  rough  and  bristidd  are. 
And  that  my  breMt  te  so  thick  set  with  hair;** 

mj  health  vigoroiis  and  sprigfatljy  even  to  a  well  advanoecl 
age,  and  rarely  troubled  with  ndmess.  Sach  I  was ;  f<Hr  I  do 
not  make  any  reckoning  of  myself  now  that  I  am  engaged  ia 
the  avennes  of  old  age,  being  already  past  forty.' — 

Hinntatim  Tires  et  robnr  adoltom 
Frangit,  et  in  partem  pejorem  liqaitar  «tas:  > 

**  Thenoe  bj  degrees  our  strength  melts  all  away, 
And  treaolieroas  age  ereeps  oOf  and  things  decay:  ^ 

what  I  shall  be  from  this  time  forward  inll  be  but  half  bdng^ 
and  no  more  me ;  I  every  day  escape  and  steal  away  finoai 
myself  >* 

Bingala  de  nobis  anni  pnsdantnr  enntes.* 

"  I  find  I  am  grown  old,  and  every  year 
Steals  something  fix>m  me." 

Agility  and  address  I  never  had,  and  yet  am  the  son  of  a 
MontdcM  not  ^^^  active  and  sprightly  father,  and  tfiat  ccxi- 
"■■y^***-  tinued  to  be  so  to  an  extreme  old  age.  I  have 
seldom  known  any  man  of  his  condition  his  equal  in  all  bod- 
ify  exercises ;  as  I  have  seldom  met  with  any  who  have  not 
excelled  me,  except  in  running,  at  which  I  was  pretty  good. 
In  music,  in  singing,  for  which  I  have  a  very  unfit  voice,  or 
In  playing  on  any  sort  of  instrument,  they  could  never  teach 
me  any  thing.  In  dancing,  tennis,  or  wrestling,  I  could  never 
arrive  to  more  than  an  ordinary  pitch ;  in  swimming,  fencings 
vaulting,  and  leaping,  to  none  at  alL  My  hands  are  so 
dumsy  that  I  cannot  so  much  as  write,  so  as  to  read  it  my- 
self, so  that  I  had  rather  do  what  I  have  scribbled  over  again 
than  to  take  upon  me  the  trouble  to  make  it  out ;  and  do  not 
read  much  better  than  I  write,  at  least  to  please  my  hearers. 
I  cannot  handsomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever  make  a 
pen,  or  carve  at  table,  worth  a  pin^  nor  saddle  a  horse,  not 

iMsrtisl^iLaM.  •Honet,jqp{tf.H.S,65. 

'lAwiet.  it.  1181 
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carry  a  hawk  and  fly  her,  nor  hunt  the  dogs^  nor  lure  a  hawk, 
nor  speak  to  a  horse.  In  fine,  my  bodily  qualities  are  very 
well  suited  to  those  of  my  soul ;  there  is  nothing  sprightly, 
only  a  fuU  and  firm  vigour ;  I  am  patient  enough  of  labour 
and  pain,  but  it  is  only  when  I  go  voluntarily  to  the  work,  and 
only  so  long  as  my  own  desire  prompts  me  to  it,-^ 

MoUiter  anstenun  stadio  fallento  laborem;  ^ 
^  Whilst  the  delight  makes  yoa  ne*er  mind  the  pain;  * 

Otherwise  if  I  am  not  allured  with  some  pleasure,  or  have  other 
guide  than  my  own  pure  and  free  inclination,  I  am  there 
good  for  nothing ;  for  I  am  (^  a  humour  that,  life  and  health 
excepted,  there  is  nothing  for  which  I  would  bite  my  nails,  or 
that  I  would  purchase  at  the  price  of  annoyance  of  mmd 
and  constraint : — 

Tanti  mihi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnes  arena  TagI,  qnodque  in  mare  volTitnr  anmm.* 

**  Bich  Tagns*  sands  so  dear  I  woald  not  buy, 
Kor  all  the  riches  in  the  sea  that  lie." 

Extremely  idle,  extremely  given  up  to  my  own  inclination, 
both  by  nature  and  art,  I  would  as  willingly  lend  a  man  my 
blood  as  my  pains.  I  have  a  soul  free  and  entirely  its  own, 
and  accustomed  to  guide  itself  after  its  own  fashion ;  having 
hitherto  never  had  either  master  or  governor  imposed  upon 
me,  I  have  walked  as  far  as  I  would,  and  the  pace  that  best 
pleased  myself;  this  is  it  that  has  rendered  me  of  no  use  to 
any  one  but  myself. 

And  there  was  no  need  of  forcing  my  heavy  and  lazy  dis- 
position ;  for  being  bom  to  such  a  fortune  as  I  had  reason  to 
he  contented  with  (a  reason,  nevertheless,  that  a  thousand 
others  of  my  acquaintance  would  have  rather  made  use  of  for 
a  plank  upon  which  to  pass  over  to  seek  a  higher  fortune,  to 
tumult  and  disquiet),  I  sought  for  no  more,  and  also  got  no 
more  i—" 

1  Honoe,  Aif.  IL  2, 12.  <  JiiTvnal,  lU.  64. 
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Non  agimnr  tnmidis  yells  Aqnilone  seonndOi 
Non  tamen  adversis  cetHtem  ducimns  Austrii; 
Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores  ^ 
**  I  am  not  wafted  by  the  swelling  gales 
Of  winds  propitious,  with  expanded  sails; 
Nor  yet  exposed  to  tempest-bearing  strife, 
Adrift  to  struggle  through  the  ways  of  life; 
For  health,  wit,  virtue,  honour,  wealth,  Vm  oast 
Behind  the  foremost,  but  before  the  last:  ** 

I  had  only  need  of  what  was  sufficient  to  content  me ;  which 
nevertheless,  is  a  government  of  soul,  to  take  it  right,  equally 
difficult  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  that  by  custom  we  see 
more  easily  found  in  want  than  in  abundance;  forasmucfa, 
perhaps,  as  according  to  the  course  of  our  other  passions,  the 
desire  of  riches  is  more  sharpened  by  their  use  than  by  the 
entire  absence  of  them,  and  the  virtue  of  moderation  more  rare 
than  that  of  patience.  I  never  had  any  thing  to  desire,  but 
happily  to  enjoy  the  estate  that  Grod  by  his  bounty  had  put 
into  my  hands.  I  have  never  had  any  thing  irksome  to  do ; 
and  have  seen  to  little  beyond  the  management  of  my  own 
affairs ;  or,  if  I  have,  it  has  been  upon  condition  to  do  it  at 
my  own  leisure,  and  afler  my  own  method,  committed  to  my 
trust  by  such  as  had  a  confidence  in  me,  that  did  not  impor- 
tune me,  and  that  knew  my  humour ;  for  good  horsemen  will 
make  a  shift  to  get  service  out  of  a  rusty  and  broken-winded 
jade. 
Even  my  infancy  was  trained  up  after  a  gentle  and  firee 
manner,  and  exempt  from  any  rigorous  subjeo- 
ddioato  and  indo-  tion.  All  which  has  helped  me  to  a  complex- 
ion delicate  and  incapable  of  solicitude ;  even 
to  that  degree  that  I  love  to  have  my  losses,  and  the  disorders 
wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed  from  me ;  so  that,  in  the 
account  of  my  expenses,  I  put  down  what  my  negligence 
ooBts  me  in  keeping  and  maintaining  itself) — 

Hsec  nempe  supersunt, 
Qnsa  dominum  fallunt,  quae  prosimt  furibus.* 

1  Hofaoe,  I^pist,  U.  2, 201.  <  Id.  A.  t.  6, 46. 
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**  Things  superflnous,  and  to  spare; 
Goods  "which  the  owner  knows  not  of,  but  may 
Be  unconcern 'd  when  they  are  stolen  away." 

I  do  not  love  to  know  what  I  have,  that  I  may  be  the  less 
sensible  of  mj  loss ;  I  entreat  those  that  serve  me,  where 
affection  and  integrity  are  wanting,  if  they  deceive  me,  to 
make  it  up  with  an  air  that  may  look  handsome.  For  want 
of  firmness  enough  to  support  the  shock  of  the  adverse  acci- 
dents to  which  we  are  subject,  and  of  patience  seriously  to 
apply  myself  to  the  management  of  my  affairs,  I  nourish  as 
much  as  I  can  this  feeling  in  myself,  wholly  leaving  all  to 
fortune;  to  take  all  things  at  the  worst,  and  to  resolve  to 
bear  that  worst  with  temper  and  patience ;  that  is  the  only 
thing  I  aim  at,  and  to  which  I  apply  my  whole  meditation. 
In  a  danger,  I  do  not  so  much  consider  how  I  shall  escape  it, 
as  of  how  little  importance  it  is  whether  I  escape  it  or  no ; 
should  I  be  left  dead  upon  the  place,  what  matter  ?  Not  be- 
ing to  govern  events,  I  govern  myself,  and  apply  myself 
to  them,  if  they  will  not  apply  themselves  to  me.  I  have  no 
great  art  to  evade,  to  escape  from,  or  to  force*  fortune,  and  by 
prudence  to  guide  and  incline  things  to  my  own  bias ;  I  have 
still  less  patience  to  undergo  the  troublesome  and  painfid  care 
therein  required ;  and  the  most  uneasy  condition  for  me  is  to 
be  suspended  in  urgent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated  betwixt 
iK^e  and  fear. 

Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  moment,  is  very 
troublesome  to  me ;  and  I  find  my  mind  more  ^e  was  an  enemy 
put  to  it  to  undergo  the  various  tumblings  and  *®  deliberation, 
tossings  of  doubt  and  consultation  than  to  set  up  its  rest,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the  die  is 
thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep ;  but  of  deliberations 
the  least  will  do  it  As  jn  roads,  I  willingly  avoid  those 
that  are  sloping  and  slippery,  and  put  myself  into  the  beaten 
track,  how  dirty  or  deep  soever,  where  I  can  fall  no  lower, 
and  there  seek  my  safety;  so  I  love  misfortunes  that  aro 
purely  so,  that  do  not  torment  and  tease  me  with  the  un< 
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certainty  of  their  growing  better,  but  that,  at  the  first  push, 
plunge  me  directly  into  the  worst  that  can  be  expected  >— 

Dabia  plus  torqneot  mala.* 
**  Donbtftil  ills  do  plague  us  most** 

In  events,  I  cany  myself  like  a  man ;  in  their  conduct,  like  a 
child ;  the  fear  of  the  fall  more  fevers  me  than  the  fall  itselfl 
It  will  not  quit  cost;  the  covetous  man  has  a  worse  account 
of  his  passion  than  the  poor,  and  the  jealous  man  than  tlie 
cuckold;  and  a  man  ofttimes  loses  more  by  defending  his 
vineyard  than  if  he  gave  it  up.  The  lowest  step  is  tlie 
safest ;  'tis  the  seat  of  constancy ;  there  you  have  need  of  no 
one  but  yourself,  'tis  there  founded,  and  wholly  stands  npoo 
its  own  basis.  Has  not  this  example  of  a  gentleman  veiy 
well  known,  some  air  of  philosophy  in  it?  He  mairied, 
being  well  advanced  in  years,  having  spent  his  youth  in 
good-fellowship,  a  great  talker,  and  a  great  jeerer.  Galling 
to  mind  how  much  the  subject  of  cuckoldry  had  given  him 
occasion  to  talk  and  sco£f  at  others,  to  prevent  them  from 
paying  him  in  his  own  coin,  he  married  a  wife  from  a  place 
where  any  one  may  have  flesh  for  his  money ;  ^  Good-mor- 
row, whore ; "  "  Good-morrow,  cuckold ;  **  and  there  was  not 
any  thing  wherewith  he  more  commonly  and  openly  enter* 
tained  those  that  came  to  see  him  fihan  with  this  plan  of  his, 
by  which  he  stopped  the  private  muttering  of  mockers,  and 
took  off  the  edge  of  this  reproach. 

As  to  ambition,  which  is  neighbour,  or  rather  daughter  to 
Dbgnftad  at  am-  P^s^inaption,  fortune,  to  advance  me,  must  have 
^jj^^jwe  of  come  and  taken  me  by  the  hand ;  for  to  trou- 
ble myself  for  an  uncertain  hope,  and  to  have 
submitted  myself  to  all  the  difficulties  that  accompany  those 
who  endeavour  to  bring  themselves  into  credit,  in  the 
Ding  of  their  progress,  I  could  never  have  done  it : — 
Spem  pratio  non  emo;  * 
"I  give  not  ready  cash  for  hope.*' 
1  SeiMoa,  Agamemnon^  M.  1, 90.  <  Terence,  Addph.  tt.  8, 11. 
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I  apply  myself  to  what  I  see,  and  to  what  I  have  in  my 
hand ;  and  go  not  very  far  from  the  shore : — 

Alter  remus  aquas,  alter  tlbi  radat  arenas ;  i 
"  Into  the  waves  I  plunge  one  oar, 

And  with  the  other  rake  the  shore; " 

and  besides,  a  man  very  seldom  arrives  to  these  advance- 
ments, but  in  first  hazarding  what  he  has  of  his  own ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  a  man  has  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in 
tiie  condition  wherein  he  was  bom  and  brought  up,  'tis  a 
great  folly  to  hazard  that  upon  the  uncertainty  of  augment- 
ing it  He  to  whom  fortune  has  denied  wherein  to  set  his 
foot,  and  to  settle  to  a  quiet  and  composed  way  of  living,  is 
to  be  excused  if  he  does  venture  what  he  has,  because,  hap- 
pen  what  will,  necesdty  puts  him  upon  shifting  for  himself. 
Capienda  rebus  in  malis  prseceps  yia  est; ' 
"  A  desperate  case  must  have  a  desperate  course ; " 

and  I  rather  excuse  a  younger  brother  to  expose  what  his 

friends  have  left  him,  to  the  courtesy  of  fortune,  than  him 

with  whom  the  honour  of  his  &mily  is  intrpsted,  that  cannot 

be  necessitous  but  by  his  o^  hxilL    I  have  found  a  much 

shorter  and  more  easy  way,  by  the  advice  of  the  good  friends 

I  had  in  my  younger  days,  to  fr-ee  myself  from  any  such  am« 

bitbn,  and  to  sit  still : — 

Goi  sit  conditio  dolois,  sine  pulrere  palnus;  * 

**  Far  happier  he  in  his  sweet  country-seat, 
To  gain  the  palm  without  or  dust  or  sweat;  *' 

judging  right  enough,  of  my  own  ferce,  that  it  was  not  capa- 
ble of  any  great  matters  ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  saying  of 
the  late  Chancellor  Olivier,  ^That  the  French  were  like 
monkeys,  that  clamber  up  a  tree  from  branch  to  branchi 
and  never  stop  till  they  come  to  the  highest ;  and  there  show 
their  bald  breech.''  * 

1  Propert.  Itt.  8, 28.  edltlonof  1596,as  h:^^lrio1u  totheFreneh 

■  SMteea,  Aganumnon,1L  1, 47.  nation.    The  sajlng  has  alio  been  at* 

*  Horsee,  Js^st.  1. 1, 61.  tribnted  to  the  Chancellor  lOohael  de  1* 

4  TbiB  oompazlson  is  snppvessed  in  the  Hospital. 
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Tmpe  est,  quod  seqneas  capiti  committere  ponduBi 
Et  pressnm  inflexo  mox  dare  terga  genn;  ^ 

**  It  18  a  shame  to  load  the  shouldeiv^o 
That  they  the  burden  cannot  undergo; 
And  the  knees  bending  with  the  weight,  to  qnit 
The  ponderous  load,  and  tnm  the  back  to  it;  '* 

I  should  find  the  best  qualities  I  have  useless  in  this  age ; 
The  ace  in  which  *^®  fedlity  of  my  manners  would  have  been 
Montaigpe  was      called  Weakness  and  neslisence  ;  my  fiedth  and 

bom  not  at  all  ,  ,    ^  ,  ,  •■ 

agnoabie  to  his  conscience,  if  such  I  have,  scrupulousness  and 
superstition ;  my  liberty  and  freedom,  trouble- 
some,  inconsiderate,  and  rash.  Ill  luck  is  good  for  some- 
thing ;  it  is  good  to  be  bom  in  a  very  depraved  age ;  for  so, 
in  comparison  of  others,  you  shall  be  reputed  virtuous  with- 
out costing  you  much ;  he  that  in  our  days  is  but  a  parricide 
and  sacrilegious,  is  an  honest  man  and  a  man  of  honour  :«- 

None,  si  depositum  non  inficiatur  amicus, 
Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  sBrugino  foUem, 
Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tnscis  digna  Hbellis, 
Qussque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna;  < 

"  Now,  if  a  fViend,  miraculously  just, 
Restore  th'  intrusted  coin  with  all  its  rust, 
'Tis  deem'd  a  prodigy,  that  should  in  gold 
Amongst  the  Tuscan  annals  be  enroird; 
And  that  a  crowned  lamb  should  offered  be 
A  sacrifice  to  such  rare  honesty; " 

and  never  was  time  or  place,  wherein,  for  princes,  were 
ready  more  certain  rewards  for  virtue  and  justice.  The 
first  that  shall  make  it  his  business  to  get  himself  into  favour 
and  esteem  by  those  ways,  I  am  much  deceived  if  he  do  not, 
and  by  the  best  title,  outstrip  his  concurrents;  force  and 
violence  can  do  some  things,  but  not  always  alL  We  see 
merchants,  country  justices,  and  artisans,  go  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  best  gentry  in  valour  and  military  knowledge ;  they 
perform  honourable  actions  both  in  public  engagements  and 
private  quarrels  ;  they  fight,  they  defend  towns  in  our  present 

1  Propert.  lU.  0,  6.  <  JuTMial,  zlU.  00. 
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wars.  A  prince  stifles  his  renown  in  the  crowd;  let  him 
shine  bright  in  humanity,  truth,  integrity,  temperance,  and 
especially  in  justice ;  marks  rare,  unknown,  and  exiled ;  'tis 
by  no  other  means  but  by  the  sole  good-will  of  the  people 
that  he  can  do  his  business,  and  no  other  qualities  can  attract 
their  good-will  like  those,  as  being  of  greatest  utility  to 
them :  Nil  est  tarn  populare  quean  honiUu}  ^'  Nothing  is  so 
popular  as  goodness.'' 

By  this  comparison  I  had  been  great  and  rare ;  as  I  And 
myself  now  a  pigmy  and  ordinary,  in  comparison  of  some  past 
ages,  wherein,  if  other  better  qualities  did  not  concur,  it  was 
ordinary  and  common  to  see  a  man  moderate  in  his  revenges, 
gentle  in  resenting  injuries,  religious  in  observing  his  word, 
neither  double  nor  supple,  nor  accommodating  his  faith  to  the 
will  of  others,  or  the  turns  of  times ;  I  would  rather  see  all 
afiairs  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  than  ^Edsify  my  faith  to  secure 
them.  For  as  to  this  virtue  of  dissimulation,  which  is  now 
in  so  great  request,  I  mortally  hate  it ;  and  of  iHsaimniAttoiian 
an  vices  find  none  that  shows  so  much  base-  ^®'"  ^*^* 
ness  and  meanness  of  spirit  Tis  a  cowardly  and  servile 
humour  to  hide  and  disguise  a  man's  self  under  a  vizor,  and 
not  to  dare  to  show  himself  what  he  is ;  by  it  our  people  are 
trained  up  to  treachery ;  being  brought  to  speak  what  is  not 
true,  they  make  no  conscience  of  breaking  their  words.  A 
generous  heart  ought  not  to  belie  its  own  thoughts,  but  will 
make  itself  seen  within ;  all  there  is  good,  or  at  least  manly. 
Aristotle  '  reputes  it  the  office  of  magnanimity  openly  and 
professedly  to  love  and  hate ;  to  judge  and  speak  with  all 
freedom ;  and  not  to  value  the  approbation  or  dislike  of 
others,  in  comparison  of  truth.  Apollonius  said '  it  was  foi 
slaves  to  lie,  and  for  freemen  to  speak  truth.  Tis  the  chief 
and  fundamental  part  of  virtue;  we  must  love  it  for  itself 
He  that  speaks  truth  because  he  is  obliged  so  to  do,  and 
because  it  serves  him,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  lie  when  it 

1  Oloero,  fro  Ligar.  e.  12.  •  Phil.  p.  409,  od.  of  OIoaTios,  1700. 

■  JBthiet^  It.  8. 
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Bi^^es  nothing  to  anybody,  is  not  sufficiently  true.  My 
soul  naturally  abominates  lying,  and  hates  the  mere  Ihoi;^ 
of  it ;  I  have  an  inward  shame  and  sharp  remorse  if  scnne- 
times  a  Ue  escape  me,  as  som^imes  it  does,  being  sorprised 
by  occasions  that  allow  me  bo  premeditation.  A  man  must 
not  always  tell  all,  for  that  were  folly ;  but  what  a  man  says 
should  be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  'tis  knavery.  I  do  not 
know  what  advantage  men  pret^id  to  by  eternally  counterfeit- 
ing and  dissembling,  if  not  never  to  be  believed  when  they 
speak  the  truth ;  this  may  once  or  twice  pass  upon  men ;  but 
to  profess  their  concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to  brag,  as 
some  of  our  princes  have  done,  that  they  would  bum  their 
shirts  if  they  knew  their  true  intentions,  whidi  was  a  saying 
of  the  ancient  Metellus  of  Macedcm  ;^  and  that  who  knows 
not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how  to  rule ;  *  is  to  give 
warning  to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them  that  all 
they  say  is  nothing  but  lying  and  deceit :  Quo  v%$  vertyiiar 
et  eaJUUdioT  egt,  hoc  ttwmor  et  tuspeoHory  dttrada  opinione 
probiiatit:*  "By  how  much  any  one  is  more  subtle  and 
cunning,  by  so  mudi  is  he  hated  at  suspected,  the  ofmnon  of 
his  integrity  being  lost  and  gone ; "  it  would  be  a  great  sim- 
plicity in  any  one  to  lay  any  stress  either  on  the  coontenanoe 
or  word  of  a  man  that  has  put  on  a  resolution  to  be  always 
another  thing  without  than  what  he  is  within,  as  Tiberius  did. 
And  I  cannot  conceive  what  interest  one  can  have  in  the 
conversation  with  such  men,  seeing  they  produce  nothing  that 
is  current  and  true ;  whoever  is  disloyal  to  truth,  is  the  same 
tofidsehood  alio. 

Those  of  our  time  who  have  omsidered,  in  the  estaUish- 
Of  irhAt  impor-  ^^^^  of  the  duty  of  a  prince,  the  good  <^  his 
p^M  to  vToid  ^t^^Surs  <mly,  and  have  preferred  that  to  the  care 
^vny*  of  his  fidth  and  OMiscience,  might  have  some- 

thing to  say  to  a  prince  whose  affiurs  fortune  had  put  into 
such  a  posture  that  he  mi^  for  ever  establish  them  by  only 

1  Aunt  Victor,  d*  Vir.  must.  e.  66.  *  Okexo.  dt  Offic,  U.  9. 

*  A.  IkTOQilto  maxim  of  Loalf  ZI 
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ODoe  breaking  his  word ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  thej  often  bn j  in 
tbe  same  market;  thej  make  more  than  one  peace,  more 
than  one  treaty  in  their  lives.  Gain  tempts  them  to  the 
fibrst  breach  of  fidth, — and  ahnost  always  it  presents  itself,  as 
in  all  other  ill  acts ;  sacril^es,  murders,  rebellions,  treasons, 
are  always  undertaken  for  scmie  kind  <^  advantage ;  but  this 
first  gain  has  infbiite  misc^evous  consequences,  throwing  this 
prince  out  of  all  correspondence  and  negotiation,  by  this  ex- 
ample of  infidelity.  Solyman,  of  the  Ottoman  race,  a  race 
not  very  solicitous  of  keeping  their  words  and  treaties,  when, 
in  my  in&ncy,^  he  made  his  army  land  at  Otranto,  being  in- 
formed that  Mercurino  de  Gratmare  and  the  inhabitants  Oi 
Castro  were  detained  priscmers,  after  having  surrendered  the 
place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  capitulaticm,  sent  orders 
to  have  them  set  at  liberty,  saying  ^  That  having  other  great 
enterprises  in  hand  in  those  parts,  the  disloyalty,  though  it 
carried  a  show  of  present  utility,  would  fi>r  the  ftiture  bring 
on  him  a  disrepute  and  distrust  of  infinite  prejudice.** 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  troublesome  and  indis- 
creet than  a  flatterer  and  a  dissembler.  I  confess  that  there 
may  be  some  mixture  of  pride  and  obstina^T^  in  keeping 
myself  so  upright  and  open  as  I  do,  without  Montetgne  nsta- 
any  consideration  of  others ;  and  methinks  I  S!|^^|£^t 
grow  a  little  too  free  where  I  ought  least  to  ™^ 
be  so,  and  that  I  become  hot  by  the  oppositicm  of  respect ; 
and  it  may  be,  also,  that  I  sufier  myself  to  follow  the  pro- 
pensity of  my  own  nature,  for  want  of  art  Usmg  the  same 
liber^  of  speech  and  countenance  towards  great  persons,  that 
I  bring  with  me  from  my  own  house,  I  am  sensible  how  much 
it  declines  towards  incivility  and  indiscretion  ;  but,  besides 
that  I  am  so  bred,  I  have  not  a  wit  supple  enough  to  evade  a 
sudden  question,  and  to  escape  by  some  turn,  ni»r  to  feign  a 
truth ;  nor  memory  enou^  to  retain  it  so  feigned,  nor,  truly, 
assurance  enough  to  maintain  it,  and  play  the  brave  out  of 
weakness ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  abandon  myself  to  can« 

1  In  1687,  when  MdntidigiM  iras  ftMir  yean  old. 
VOL.  n.  26 
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dour,  and  always  to  speak  as  I  think,  both  by  complexioQ  and 
design,  leaving  the  event  to  fortune.  Aristippas  was  wont  to 
saj^  that  the  principal  benefit  he  had  extracted  from  philos- 
ophj  was  that  he  spoke  freely  and  openly  to  alL 

Memory  is  a  flEiculty  of  wonderful  use,  and  without  which 
^^  the  judgment  can  very  hardly  perform  its  of- 

fu  to  tiM  judg-  fice ;.  for  my  part  I  have  none  at  alL  What 
any  one  will  propose  to  me,  he  must  dp  it  by 
parcels,  for  to  answer  a  speech  consisting  of  several  heads  I 
am  not  able ;  I  could  not  receive  a  commission  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  a  note-book.  And  when  I  have  a  speech  of 
consequence  to  make,  if  it  be  long,  I  am  reduced  to  the  mis- 
erable necessity  of  getting  by  heart,  word  for  word,  what  I 
am  to  say;  I  should  otherwise  have  neither  manner  nor 
assurance,  being  in  fear  that  my  memory  would  play  me  a 
slippery  trick.  But  this  way  is  no  less  difficult  to  me  than . 
the  other ;  I  must  have  three  hours  to  learn  three  verses ; 
and  besides,  in  a  work  of  a  man's  own,  the  liberty  and  au- 
thority of  altering  the  order,  of  changing  a  word,  incessantly 
varying  the  matter,  makes  it  harder  to  stick  in  the  memory 
of  the  author.  The  more  I  mistrust  it  the  worse  it  is ;  it 
serves  me  best  by  chance  ;  I  must  negligently  solicit  it ;  for 
if  I  press  it  'tis  astounded,  and,  after  it  once  begins  to  stagger, 
the  more  I  sound  it  the  more  it  is  perplexed ;  it  serves  me  at 
its  own  hour,  not  at  mine. 

And  the  same  defect  I  find  in  my  memory,  I  find  also  in 

Montai  e»8  arer-  ^^'^^^^  ^^^  T*^^ »  I  fiy  Command,  obligation, 
don  to  aay  sort  of  and  constraint ;  that  which  I  can  otherwise  do 
naturally  and  easily,  if  I  impose  it  upon  myself 
by  an  express  and  strict  injunction,  I  cannot  do  it ;  even  the 
members  of  my  body,  over  which  a  man  has  a  more  partic- 
ular jurisdiction,  sometimes  refuse  to  obey  me,  if  I  enjoin 
them  a  necessary  service  at  a  certain  hour ;  this  tyrannical 
and  compulsive  appointment  baffles  them;  they  shrink  up 
dther  through  fear  or  spite,  and  faU  into  a  trance.     Being 

1  LMrttns,  m  F»<&,  U.  68 
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once  in  a  place  where  it  is  looked  upon  a?  the  greatest  dis* 
courtesy  imaginable  not  to  pledge  those  that  drink  to  you, 
though  I  had  there  all  liberty  allowed  me,  I  tried  to  play  the 
good-fellow  out  of  respect  to  the  ladies  that  were  of  the  party, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  but  there  was  sport 
enough ;  for  this  threatening  and  preparation  that  I  had  to 
force  myself,  contrary  to  my  custom  and  inclination,  did  so 
stop  my  throat,  that  I  could  not  swallow  one  drop ;  and  I 
was  deprived  of  drinking  so  much  as  to  help  my  meat ;  I 
found  myself  gorged,  and  my  thirst  quenched,  by  the  quan- 
tity of  drink  my  imagination  had  swallowed.  This  effect  is 
most  manifest  in  such  as  have  the  most  vehement  and  power- 
ful imagination  ;  but  it  is  natural,  notwithstanding,  and  there 
is  no  one  that  does  not,  in  some  measure,  experience  it.  They 
offered  an  excellent  archer,  condemned  to  die,  to  save  his  life, 
if  he  would  show  some  notable  proof  of  his  art ;  but  he  re- 
vised to  try,  fearing  lest  the  too  great  contention  of  his  will 
should  make  him  shoot  wide,  and  that,  instead  of  saving  his 
life,  he  should  also  lose  the  reputation  he  had  got  of  being  a 
good  marksman.  A  man  that  thinks  of  something  else  will 
not  fail  to  take  over  and  over  again  the  same  number  and 
measure  of  steps,  even  to  an  inch,  in  the  place  where  he 
walks ;  but  if  he  makes  it  his  business  to  measure  and  count 
them,  he  will  find  that  what  he  did  by  nature  and  accident,  he 
cannot  so  exactly  do  by  design. 

My  library,  which  is  a  good  one  for  a  country  library,  is 
situated  in  a  comer  of  my  house ;  if  any  thing  comes  in  my 
head  that  I  have  a  mind  to  look  there  for,  or  to  write,  lest  I 
should  forget  it  in  but  going  across  the  court,  I  am  fain  to 
commit  it  to  the  memory  of  some  other  person.  If  I  venture 
in  speaking,  to  digress  never  so  little  from  my  subject,  I  am 
infallibly  lost,  which  is  the  reason  that  I  keep  myself  strictly 
and  drily  close  in  discourse.  I  am  forced  to  Montaigne'g  tMui 
call  the  men  that  serve  me  either  by  the  names  "»^<»7- 
of  their  offices  or  their  country ;  for  names  are  very  hard 
for  me  to  remember ;  I  can  tell,  indeed,  that  there  are  thret 
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syllables,  that  it  has  a  harsh  sound,  and  that  it  begins  or  enda 
with  sach  a  letter,  but  that's  all ;  and  if  I  should  live  long,  I 
do  not  know  but  I  should  forget  mj  own  name,  as  some  others 
have  done.  Messala  Corvinus  was  two  years  without  any 
trace  of  memory ;  *  which  is  also  said  of  George  Trapezun* 
tins  ;  ^  and  for  my  own  interest,  I  often  meditate  what  a  kind 
of  life  theirs  was,  and  if,  without  this  faculty,  I  should  have 
enough  others  left  to  support  me  with  any  manner  of  ease ; 
and,  prying  narrowly  into  it,  I  fear  that  this  privation,  if  al>- 
Bolute,  destroys  all  the  other  functions  of  the  soul : — 

Plenus  rimanun  sum,  hao  atqae  iliac  perflao.* 
^  Pm  ftill  of  chinks,  and  leak  out  eyery  way." 

It  has  befallen  me  more  than  once  to  forget  the  watchword 
I  had  three  hours  before  given  or  received ;  and  to  forget 
where  I  had  hid  my  purse,  whatever  Gcero  is  pleased  to  say 
of  the  matter :  *  I  help  myself  to  lose  what  I  have  a  particular 
care  to  lock  safe  up.  Memoria  eerie  nan  modo  pkiheophCamy 
sed  amms  viUe  utum,  amnesqtte  artes,  tma  maxime  coniineL* 
^The  memory  in  itself  contains  not  only  all  phUosopliy, 
but  all  tlie  use  and  all  the  arts,  of  life."  The  memory  is 
the  receptacle  and  sheath  of  all  science ;  and  therefore  mine 
being  so  treacherous,  if  I  know  little,  I  cannot  much  oom- 
plain.  I  know  in  general  the  names  of  the  arts,  and  of  what 
they  treat,  but  nothing  more.  I  turn  over  books,  I  do  not 
study  ihem ;  what  I  retain  I  do  not  know  to  be  another's ; 
'tis  only  there  that  my  judgment  has  made  its  advantage  in 
the  discourses  and  imaginations  with  which  it  has  been  filled ; 
the  author,  place,  words,  and  other  circumstances,  I  immedi- 
ately forget ;  and  am  so  excellent  at  forgetting  that  I  no  less 

1  PUny,  Nat,  mst,  tH.  24,  who  nys  t  Tm,  Emi.  I.  tt.  26. 

•beoliitoily  that  MeMala  Ibrgot  his  own  *  DeSeneet.c.yH.   ffeeveroqmtmqmm 

aanie.  $tnum  audivi  obtitwnqtio  loeo  tkemmnmi 

*  G«oig»  at  TraUaond,  a  Oreek  who  obrmssetf  "Inererheardcf  anoldmaa*s 

flune  to  Romo  in  the  pmoy  of  Bnge-  Angvttlnff  ih«  plaoe  wliert  Iw  had  hid  hit 

nioB  IV..  and  then  pahllsbed  Turlons  treesnre." 

woib.    He  died  aboat  the  year  1484,  in  »  Oloeio,  ileatf.  il.  7. 
•strame  old  age,  haTing  ft>rgotten  all  he 
fbtmetly  knew. 
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forget  my  own  writings  and  compositions  than  the  rest ;  I  am 
very  often  quoted  to  myself,  and  am  not  aware  of  it  Who- 
ever should  inquire  of  me  where  I  had  the  verses  and  exam- 
ples that  I  have  here  huddled  together,  would  puzzle  me  to 
tell  him ;  and  yet  I  have  not  borrowed  them  but  from  famous 
and  known  places,  not  satisfying  myself  that  they  were  rich, 
if  I  moreover  had  them  not  from  rich  and  honourable  hands, 
where  there  was  a  concurrence  of  authority  as  well  as  reason. 
It  is  no  great  wonder  if  my  book  runs  the  same  fortune  that 
other  books  do,  and  if  my  memory  loses  what  I  have  writ,  as 
well  as  what  I  have  read,  and  what  I  give,  as  trell  as  what  I 
receive. 

Besides  the  defect  of  memory,  I  have  others  which  very 
much  contribute  to  my  ignorance ;  I  have  a  hii  appnhenaioii 
slow  and  heavy  wit,  the  least  doud  stops  its  ^^'^ 
progress,  so  that,  for  example,  I  never  proposed  to  it  any 
never  so  easy  a  riddle  that  it  could  find  out ;  there  is  not  the 
least  idle  subtlety  that  will  not  gravel  me ;  in  games,  where 
the  mind  is  required,  as  chess,  cards,  draughts,  and  the  like, 
I  understand  nothing  beyond  the  commonest  points.  I  have 
a  slow  and  perplexed  apprehension,  but  what  it  once  appre- 
hends it  apprehends  well,  closely  and  profoundly,  for  the  time 
it  retains  it.  My  sight  is  perfect,  entire,  and  _.  ^. 
discovers  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  is  soon 
weary;  which  makes  me  that  I  cannot  read  long,  but  am 
forced  to  have  one  to  read  to  me.  The  younger  Pliny  can 
inform  such  as  have  not  experienced  it  themselves,  what,  and 
how  important  an  impediment  this  is  to  those  who  addict 
themselves  to  study.* 

There  is  no  so  wretched  and  so  illiterate  a  soul  wherein 
some  particular  &culty  is  not  seen  to  shine ;  no  soul  so  buried 

1 PII07.  S^9t.  T.  8;  who.  in  giTing  an  repeat  Mme  words  h«had  mlMTonoimoed. 

ftoeomit  how  Pliny  the  Elder,  hto  nncle,  Pliny  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  na« 

employed  his   time  In  study,  remarks  deratood  their  meaning  ?  —  ' Certainly,* 

among  other  things:  "  One  day  a  friend  replied  the  friend.—'  Why,  then,  did  yon 

of  his,  who  was  present  when  Pliny's  prerent  his  going  on?    Here  are  mon 

•eeretary  was  reading  to  him,  stopped  than  ten  lines  lost ! '    80  great  an  eoon- 

the  latter  !br  the  porpoee  of  making  hhn  omist  washeof  time." 
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in  sloth  and  ignorance  but  it  will  make  a  sally  at  one  end  of 
another ;  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  mind,  blind  and 
asleep  to  every  thing  else,  shall  be  found  sprightly,  dear, 
and  excellent,  in  some  one  particular  effect,  we  are  to  inquire 
of  our  masters.  But  the  beautiful  souls  are  they  that  are 
universal,  open,  and  ready  for  all  things ;  if  not  instructed, 
at  least  capable  of  being  so ;  which  I  say  to  accuse  my  own ; 
for  whether  it  be  through  infirmity  or  negligence  (and  to  neg- 
lect that  which  lies  at  our  feet,  which  we  have  in  our  hands, 
„  ,  ,     and  what  nearest  concerns  the  use  of  life,  is  far 

Bis  ignomnoe  Ih  ,         .      x      ,  .  i    .        t 

the  most  oommon  from  my  doctrmc),  there  is  not  a  soul  m  the 
world  so  awkward  as  mine  and  so  ignorant  of 
many  ordioary  things,  and  such  as  a  man  cannot  without 
shame  be  ignorant  of.     I  must  give  some  examples. 

I  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  the  country,  and  amongst  hus- 
bandmen ;  I  have  had  business  and  housekeeping  in  my  own 
hands  ever  since  my  predecessors,  who  were  lords  of  the 
estate  I  now  enjoy,  left  me  to  succeed  them ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not cast  up  accounts,  nor  reckon  my  counters ;  most  of  our 
current  money  I  do  not  know;  nor  the  difference  between 
one  grain  and  another,  either  growing  or  in  the  bam,  if  it  be 
not  too  obvious;  and  scarcely  can  distinguish  between  the 
cabbage  and  lettuce  in  my  garden;  I  do  not  so  much  as 
understand  the  names  of  the  chief  instruments  of  husbandry, 
nor  the  most  ordinary  elements  of  agriculture,  which  the 
very  children  know;  much  less  the  mechanic  arts,  traffic, 
merchandise,  the  variety  and  nature  of  fruits,  wines,  and 
meats ;  nor  how  to  make  a  hawk  fly,  nor  to  physic  a  horse  or 
a  dog ;  and,  since  I  must  publish  my  whole  shame,  'tis  not 
above  a  month  ago  that  I  was  trapped  in  my  ignorance  of  the 
use  of  leaven  to  make  bread,  or  to  what  end  it  was  to  keep 
wine  in  the  vat  They  conjectured  of  old,  at  Athens,  an  ap- 
titude to  the  mathematics  in  him  they  saw  ingeniously  bavin 
up  a  burden  of  brushwood ;  ^  tmly,  Uiey  would  draw  a  quite 

1  Montatgoe  xtm  mistaken  InflxinK  the  of  Abdera.  who  being  obserred  bj  Demo- 

ftuit  at  Athens;  for,  according  to  Dioge-  crltus  to  be  very  ingenious  at  »"«H"g 

MB  Laertlus,  iz.  68,  it  was  Protagoras,  fiitgots,  he  thought  him  capable  of  U 

* 
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dCmtrary  conclusion  from  me ;  for,  give  me  tihe  whole  proYiB* 
ion  and  necessaries  of  a  kitchen,  I  should  starve.  Bj  these 
features  of  my  confession,  men  maj  imagine  others  to  my 
prejudice.  But  whatever  I  deliver  myself  to  be,  provided  it 
be  such  as  I  really  am,  I  have  my  end ;  neither  will  I  make 
any  excuse  for  committing  to  paper  such  mean  and  firivolous 
things  as  these ;  the  meanness  of  the  subject  compeb  me  to 
it.  They  may,  if  they  please  accuse  my  project,  but  not  my 
pi^^gress ;  so  it  is  that,  without  any  body's  needing  to  tell  me^ 
I  sufficiently  see  of  how  little  weight  and  value  all  this  is, 
and  the  folly  of  my  design ;  'tis  enough  that  my  judgment 
does  not  contradict  itself,  of  which  these  are  the  essays : — 

Nasutns  sis  usque  licet,  sis  deniqne  nastis, 

Quantam  noluerit  ierre  rogatos  Atlas, 
£t  possis  ipsum  tu  deridere  Latinum, ' 

Nod  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plnra  meas, 
Ipse  ego  qnam  dixi;  quid  dentem  dente  jnyabit 

Bodere  ?    Carne  opus  est,  si  satnr  esse  veils. 
Ne  perdas  operam;  qui  se  mirantar,  in  iUos 

Yims  habe;  noe  hsec  noTimus  esse  niliil.^ 

^  Nose  ont  my  blunders  till  thy  nose  appear 
So  great  that  Atlas  it  refuse  to  bear; 
Though  even  'gainst  Latinus  thou  inveigh, 
Against  my  trifles  thou  no  more  can'st  say 
Than  I  have  said  myself;  then  to  what  end 
Should  we  to  render  tooth  for  tooth  contend? 
Thou  must  have  flesh  if  thou'dst  be  full,  my  friend, 
Lose  not  thy  labour;  but  on  those  that  do 
Admire  themselves,  thy  utmost  venom  throw, 
That  these  things  nothing  are,  fhll  well  we  know." 

I  am  not  obliged  to  utter  absurdities,  provided  I  am  not 
deceived  in  them,  and  know  them  to  be  such ;  and  to  trip 
knowingly  is  so  ordinary  with  me  that  I  seldom  do  it  other- 
wise, and  rarely  trip  by  chance.  "lis  no  great  matter  to  add 
ridiculous  actions  to  the  temerity  of  my  humour,  since  I  can- 
not ordinarily  help  supplying  it  with  those  that  are  vicious. 

(ftining  to  the  snblimest  sciences,  and  try  both  of  Protagoras  and  I)emooritDi| 

took  care  therein  to  instmot  him.  Hence  and  Aolns  Oellius  ezpieadj  says  fo,  v.  8. 

It  is  tery  likely  that  this  was  not  at  Ath-  i  Martial,  tt.  18L 
cos,  bnt  at  Abden,  idiioh  was  the  conn- 
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I  was  present  one  daj  at  BarlednCy'  when  'Kmg  Fraads 
the  Second,  for  a  memorial  <^  Hen^  king  of  Sicilj,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  picture  he  had  drawn  of  himself.  Why  is  it 
not  in  like  numner  lawfiil  for  every  one  to  draw  himself  with 
a  pen  as  he  did  with  a  crajon  ?  I  will  not  therefore  oimft 
tfak  forther  blemish,  though  unfit  to  be  published,  which  is 
irresolution ;  a  defect  yery  inccMmnodious  in  the  n^;otiatioos 
of  the  affiurs  of  the  world.  In  doubtful  enterprises  I  knoiw 
HOi  which  to  choose: — 

Ne  Bi,  ne  no,  nd  oor  mi  saons  intero; ' 
"  I  cannot,  from  mj  heart,  say  yes  orno;  ** 

I  can  maintain  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  choose  one.  By 
reason  that,  in  human  thing8>  to  what  side  soever  a  man  in- 
clines, so  many  i^jpearances  present  themselyee  that  confirm 
us  in  it  (and  the  philosopher  Chrysippus  said,*  that  he  would 
of  Zeno  and  Qeanthes,  his  masters,  learn  their  doctrines 
only ;  for  as  to  the  proofs  and  reasons,  he  should  find  enough 
of  his  own),  which  way  soever  I  turn,  I  still  furnish  myself 
with  causes  and  likehhood  enough  to  fix  me  there;  which 
makes  me  detain  within  me  doubt  and  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing till  occasion  presses;  and  then,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I,  for  the  most  part,  throw  the  feather  into  the  wind,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  commit  myself  to  the  mercy  d  fortune ;  a 
very  light  inclination  and  drcumstance  carries  me  along  with 

Bom  in  dnbio  est  aaimns,  panlo  momento  Irao  atqne 
mno  impemtnr.i 

*' While  he  is  dirided  in  his  mind,  a  MtOe  matter  wm  tun 
him  one  way  or  t'other." 

The  uncertainty  of  my  judgment  is  so  equaDy  balanced,  hi 
most  occurrences,  that  I  could  willingly  refer  it  to  be  decided 
by  the  chance  of  a  die ;  and  observe,  with  great  oonsideratioo 
of  our  human  infirmity,  the  examples  that  the  divine  history 

1  In  «he  month  or  September,  1066.  •UMcUtuin  fUt^rfLin. 

.  a  PetnMb,  p.  906,  edit  d  OloUto,      « Ttouiee, iiiul.  1.6,88. 
1607. 
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Itself  has  left  us  of  this  custom  of  referring  to  fortune  and 
chance  the  determination  of  elections  in  doubtful  things :  San 
eeeidii  super  Matthiam:^  ^The  lot  fell  upon  Matthew.*- 
Human  reason  is  a  two-edged  and  a  dangerous  sword ;  ob- 
serve, in  the  hand  of  Socrates,  her  most  intimate  and  familiar 
fiiend,  how  many  several  points  it  has.  Thus  I  am  good  for 
nothing  but  to  follow  and  suffer  myself  to  be  easily  carried 
away  with  the  crowd ;  I  have  not  confidence  enough  in  my 
own  strength  to  take  upon  me  to  command  and  lead;  I  am 
veiy  glad  to  find  the  way  beaten  before  me  by  others.  l£  I 
must  run  the  hazard  of  an  uncertain  choice,  I  am  rather  will- 
ing to  do  so  under  such  a  one  as  is  more  confident  in  his 
opinions  than  I  am  in  mine,  whose  ground  and  foundation  I 
find  to  be  very  slippery  and  unsure. 

And  yet  I  do  not  easily  change,  by  reason  that  I  discern 
the  same  weakness  in  contrary  opinions :  %p$a  Monteignenot 
eonsuetudo  atsenHendi  penculosa  esse  t^itfeftir,  s'^*^  *®  ****"'«^ 
et  Jubrica;^  ^  the  very  custom  of  assenting  seems  to  be  dan- 
gerous and  slippery ;  ^  espedally  in  political  affairs,  there  is 
a  large  field  open  for  contestation : — 

Josta  pari  premitiir  velnti  com  pondere  libra 
Prona,  neo  hao  phis  parte  sedet,  neo  snigit  ab  iUa.* 

^  Like  a  jost  balance  pres8*d  with  equal  weight, 
Nor  dips  nor  rises,  but  the  beam  is  straight." 

Machiavel's  writings,  for  example,  were  solid  enough  for  the 
subject,  yet  were  they  easy  enough  controverted ;  and  they 
who  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  him  have  left  as  great 
a  fiunlity  of  controverting  them.  There  was  never  wanting^ 
in  that  kind  of  argument,  replies  upon  replies,  and  as  infinite 
a  contexture  of  debates  as  our  wrangling  lawyers  have  ez« 
tended  in  fitvor  of  suits : — 

Cadimnr,  et  totidem  plagis  consnmimiis  hostem;  ^ 

^  By  tarns  the  foe  beats  ns  and  we  the  foe. 
Dealing  to  each,  alternate,  blow  for  blow,  *' 

1  Aeti,  1. 90.  t  TlboUiis,  iT.  41. 

>  Cloero,  Acad,  H.  21.  4  Horace,  ^pi$t,  ii.  2, 97. 
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the  reasons  having  little  othei  foundation  than  ezperienoe^ 
and  the  variety  of  human  events  presenting  us  with  infinite 
examples  of  all  sorts  of  fbnns.  An  understanding  person  of 
our  times  says  that  whoever  would,  in  contradiction  of  our 
almanacs,  write  cold  where  they  say  hot,  and  wet  where  they 
say  dry,  and  always  put  the  contraiy  of  what  they  foretell  if 
he  were  to  lay  a  wager,  he  would  not  care  which  side  he 
took,  excepting  where  no  uncertainty  could  fall  out,  as  to 
promise  excessive  heats  at  Christmas,  or  extremity  of  cold  at 
Midsummer,  which  cannot  possibly  be;  I  have  the  same 
opinion  of  these  political  controversies ;  be  on  what  side  you 
will,  you  have  as  fair  a  game  to  play  as  your  adversary,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  jostle  principles  that 
are  too  manifest  to  be  disputed ;  and  yet  'tis  my  notion,  in 
public  affairs  there  is  no  government  so  ill,  provided  it  be 
ancient  and  has  been  constant,  that  is  not  better  than  change 
and  alteration.  Our  manners  are  infinitely  corrupted,  and 
wonderfully  incline  to  grow  worse ;  of  our  Laws  and  customs, 
there  are  many  that  are  barbarous  and  monstrous ;  neverthe- 
less, by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  reformation  and  the  danger 
of  stirring  things,  if  I  could  put  something  under  to  stay  the 
wheel,  and  keep  it  where  it  is,  I  would  do  it  with  all  m  j 
heart: — 

Nnmqaam  adeo  foedis,  adeoqne  pndendis 
Utimur  exemplis,  ut  non  pejora  supersint.! 

"  Bad  as  the  instances  we  give,  His  plain, 
Others  might  be  produoM  of  fouler  stain." 

The  worst  thing  that  I  find  in  our  state  is  the  instability  of 
it ;  and  that  our  laws,  no  more  than  our  dothes,  can  settle  in 
any  certain  form.  It  is  very  easy  to  accuse  a  government 
of  imperfection,  for  all  mortal  things  are  full  of  it ;  it  is  very 
easy  to  beget  in  a  people  a  contempt  of  its  ancient  observan- 
ces ;  never  any  man  undertook  it  but  he  succeeded ;  but  to 
establish  a  better  regimen  in  the  stead  of  that  a  man  has 
overthrown,  many  who  have  attempted  this  have  foundered 

1  Jarenal,  viil.  188. 
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In  the  attempt  I  very  little  consult  my  prudence  in  my  con- 
duct; I  am  willing  to  let  it  be  guided  by  the  public  rule. 
Happy  people,  who  do  what  they  are  commanded  better  than 
they  who  command,  without  torpienting  themselves  with  the 
causes,  who  suffer  themselves  gently  to  roll  on,  after  the 
celestial  revolution.  Obedience  is  never  pure  nor  calm  in 
him  who  argues  and  disputes. 

In  fine,  to  return  to  myself,  the  only  thing  by  which  I  es- 
teem myself  to  be  something  is  that  wherein 
never  any  man  thought  himself  to  be  defective ;  tai^e 


my  recommendation  is  vulgar  and  common ;  for 
who  ever  thought  he  wanted  sense  ?  It  would  be  a  proposi- 
tion that  would  imply  a  contradiction  in  itself;  'tis  a  disease 
that  never  is  where  it  is  discerned  ;  'tis  tenacious  and  strong, 
but  what  the  first  ray  of  the  patient's  sight  does  nevertheless 
pierce  through  and  disperse,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  a 
thick  mist ;  to  accuse  one's  self  would  be  to  excuse  one's 
self,  in  this  case ;  and  to  condemn,  to  absolve.  There  never 
was  porter  or  silly  girl  that  did  not  think  they  had  sense 
enough  for  their  need.  We  easily  enough  admit  an  advan- 
tage over  us  of  courage,  bodily  strength,  experience,  disposi- 
tion, or  beauty  in  others ;  but  an  advantage  in  judgment  we 
yield  to  none ;  and  the  reasons  that  simply  proceed  from  the 
natural  arguing  of  others,  we  think,  if  we  had  but  turned  our 
thoughts  that  way,  we  should  ourselves  have  found  it,  as  well 
as  they.  Knowledge,  style,  and  such  parts  as  we  see  in 
other  works,  we  are  readily  aware  if  they  excel  our  own ; 
but  for  the  simple  products  of  the  understanding,  every  one 
thinks  he  could  have  found  out  the  like,  and  is  hardly  sensi- 
ble of  the  weight  and  difiiculty,  unless,  and  then  with  much 
ado,  in  an  extreme  and  incomparable  distance ;  and  whoever 
should  be  able  clearly  to  discern  the  height  of  another's  judg- 
ment, would  be  also  able  to  raise  his  own  to  the  same  pitch. 
So  that  it  is  a  sort  of  exercise,  from  which  a  man  is  to  expect 
veiy  little  praise ;  a  kind  of  composition  of  small  repute. 
And  besides,  for  whom  do  you  write?    The  learned,  to 
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whom   the    authoritj  appertaina    of  judging 

k  to  vmiM  himMif  books,  know  no  other  value  but  that  of  learning 
ftrhitwTitiiifi.  ^^^  ^^^  of  no  other  process  of  wit  but  that  of 
erudition  and  art ;  if  you  have  mistaken  one  of  the  Scipios 
for  another,  what  is  all  the  rest  you  have  to  saj  worth? 
whoever  is  ignorant  of  Aristotle,  according  to  their  rule,  is  in 
some  sort  ignorant  of  himself;  heavy  and  vulgar  souls  can- 
not discern  the  grace  of  a  high  and  unfettered  style.  Now 
these  two  sorts  of  men  make  up  the  world.  The  third  sort^ 
into  whose  hands  you  &11,  of  souls  that  are  regular  and 
strong  of  themselves,  is  so  rare  that  it  justly  has  neither 
name  nor  place  amongst  us ;  and  'tis  pret^  well  time  lost  to 
Mgpm  unto  it,  or  to  endeavour  to  please  it. 

Tis  commonly  said  that  the  justest  dividend  nature  has 
wkatnooiidf  given  us  of  her  &vours  is  that  of  sense;  fiat 
^SSS^idi^i^''  there  b  no  one  that  is  not  contented  with  his 
*^^^*-  share :  Is  it  not  reason  ?    For  whoever  should 

discern  beyond  that  would  see  beyond  his  sight  I  think  my 
opinicms  are  good  and  sound;  but  who  does  not  think  ibe 
same  of  his  ?  One  of  the  best  prooft  I  have  that  mine  are 
BO  is  the  small  esteem  I  have  of  myself;  for  had  they  not 
been  very  well  assured,  they  would  easily  have  suffered 
themselves  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  peculiar  affection  I 
have  to  myself,  being  <me  that  places  it  almost  wholly  in  my- 
self,  and  do  not  let  much  run  out  All  that  others  distribute 
amongst  an  infinite  number  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  to 
their  ^ry  and  grandeur,  I  dedicate  to  the  repose  of  my  own 
mind,  and  to  myself;  that  which  escapes  thence  is  not  prop- 
erly by  my  directi<m : — 

Ifihi  nempe  valere  et  yiyere  dootot.^ 

"  To  loTe  myself  I  very  well  can  tell, 
So  as  to  live  content,  and  to  be  well." 

Now  I  find  my  opinions  very  bold  and  constant,  in  condemn- 
ing my  own  imperfection ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  'tis  a  subjed 

1  Lottrat  T.  MO. 
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upon  which  I  exercise  my  judgment,  as  much  as  upon  any 
other.  The  world  looks  always  opposite;  I  turn  my  sight 
inwards,  and  there  fix  and  employ  it.  Every  one  looks  be- 
fiyre  him,  I  look  into  myself;  I  have  no  other  business  but 
with  myself;  I  am  eternally  meditating  upon  myself,  control 
and  taste  my8el£  Other  men's  thoughts  are  ever  wandering 
abroad,  if  they  set  themselves  to  thinking;  they  are  still 
going  forward ; 

Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere ;  ^ 
"  No  man  attempts  to  dive  into  himself ;  *' 

for  my  part,  I  drculate  in  myself;  and  this  free  humour,  of 
not  over-easily  subjecting  my  belief  I  owe  principally  to  my- 
self;  for  the  stnmgest  and  most  general  imaginations  I  have 
are  those  that,  as  a  man  may  say,  were  bom  with  me; 
they  are  natural,  and  entirely  my  own.  I  produced  them 
crude  and  simple,  with  a  strong  and  bold  production,  but  a 
litde  troubled  and  imperfect ;  I  have  since  established  and  for- 
tified ihem  with  the  authority  of  others,  and  the  sound  exam- 
ples of  the  ancients,  whom  I  have  found  of  the  same  judg- 
ment ;  they  have  given  me  faster  hold,  and  a  more  manifest 
firuition  and  possession  <^  that  I  had  before.  The  reputation 
that  every  one  pretends  to,  of  vivacity  and  promptness  of 
wit,  I  sedk  in  regularity ;  the  glory  they  pretend  to  finom  a 
brave  and  honourable  action,  or  some  particular  excellen<7, 
I  daim  from  order,  conformity,  and  tranquillity  of  opinions 
and  manners :  Omnino  si  quidqwun  est  decorum,  mhilesiprih 
feeCo  magisy  quam  ^BquabiHtas  univeretB  vita,  turn  nngtihrum 
actionum ;  quam  canservare  non  potm,  n,  aUcrum  natu/ram 
imUoemj  omitUu  twxm?  ^If  any  thiog  be  entirely  decent, 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  so  than  a  uniformity  of  the 
whole  life,  and  in  every  particular  action  <^  it ;  which  thou 
canst  not  positively  observe  and  keep,  i^  imitating  other 
men's  natures,  thou  layest  aside  thy  own.'' 

Hare,  then,  you  see  to  what  degree  I  find  myself  guilty  of 
1  Pwitiif,  It.  98.  •  (Aono,  d9  QgU,  1. 81. 
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this  first  part,  that  I  said  was  in  the  yiee  <^  presumptioik 
As  to  the  second,  which  consists  in  not  having  a  sufficient 
Montaigne  not  cstcem  for  Others,  I  know  not  whether  or  no  I 
ili  ft^'JJ?^'^  CMi  so  well  excuse  myself;  but,  whatever  comes 
own  times.  ^^'^  J  ^m  resolved  to  speak  the  truth.    And 

whether,  perhaps,  it  be,  that  the  continual  frequentadon  I 
have  with  the  humours  of  the  ancients,  and  the  idea  of  those 
great  souls  of  past  ages,  puts  me  out  of  taste  both  with 
others  and  myself;  or  that,  in  truth,  the  age  we  live  in  does 
produce  but  very  indifferent  things ;  yet  so  it  is,  that  I  see 
nothing  worthy  of  any  great  admiration.  Neither,  indeed, 
have  I  so  great  an  intimacy  with  many  men  as  is  requisite  to 
make  a  right  judgment  of  them ;  and  those  with  whom  my 
condition  makes  me  the  most  frequent  are,  for  the  most  part| 
men  that  have  little  care  of  the  culture  of  the  soul,  but  that 
look  upon  honour  as  the  sum  of  all  blessings,  and  valour  as 
the  height  of  all  perfection. 

What  I  see  that  is  handsome  in  others  I  very  readily  com- 
HoioTwitooom-  niend  and  esteem;  nay,  I  often  say  more  in 
5*JttiOT*in^hi«  ^^^^  conmiendation  than  I  think  they  really  de- 
«end«  or  enemies,  gervc,  and  give  mysclf  so  &T  leave  to  lie ;  for 
I  cannot  invent  a  false  subject  My  testimony  is  never  want- 
ing to  my  friends  in  what  I  conceive  deserves  praise ;  and 
where  a  foot  is  due  I  am  willing  to  give  them  a  foot  and  a 
half;  but  to  attribute  to  them  qualities  that  they  have  not,  I 
cannot  do  it,  nor  openly  defend  their  imperfections.  Nay,  to 
my  enemies,  I  frankly  and  ingenuously  give  their  due  testi- 
mony of  honour ;  my  affection  alters,  my  judgment  not ;  and 
I  never  confound  my  quarrels  with  other  circumstances  that 
are  foreign  to  them ;  and  I  am  so  jealous  of  the  liberty  of 
my  judgment  that  I  can  very  hardly  part  with  it  for  any 
passion  whatever.  I  do  myself  a  greater  injury  in  lyings 
than  I  do  him  of  whom  I  tell  a  lie.    This  com- 

Inemiefl honoured  :i  vi  j  x         •       i.  j     i* 

by  the  Persians  for  mendable  and  generous  custom  is  observed  of 
the  Persian  nation;  that  they  spoke  of  their 
mortal  enemies,  and  with  whom  they  were  at  deadly  war,  as 
honourably  and  justly  as  their  virtues  deserved. 
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I  know  men  enough  that  have  several  fine  parts  ;  one  wit, 
another  courage,  another  address,  another  conscience,  another 
language ;  one  one  science,  another  another ;  but  a  man  gen- 
erally great,  and  that  has  all  these  brave  parts  together,  or 
any  one  of  them  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  that  we 
should  admire  him,  or  compare  him  with  those  we  honour  of 
times  past,  my  fortune  never  brought  me  acquainted  with ; 
and  the  greatest  I  ever  knew,  I  mean  for  the  Pnjae  of  stephmi 
natural  parts  of  the  soul,  was  Stephen  de  la^^^****®- 
Boetie ;  his  was  a  full  soul  indeed,  and  that  had  every  way  a 
beautiful  aspect ;  a  soul  of  the  old  stamp,  and  that  had  pro- 
duced great  effects,  had  fortune  been  so  pleased,  having  added 
much  to  those  great  natural  parts  by  learning  and  study. 

How  it  comes  to  pass  I  know  not,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  so^ 
there  is  as  much  vanity  and  weakness  of  judg- 

.,  1  i*         t  i-i**        Men  of  letters  an 

ment  m  those  who  profess  the  greatest  abihties,  rain,  and  otmak 
who  take  upon  them  learned  callings  and  book-  '»°<^^'*^<*^8"- 
ish  employments,  as  in  any  other  sort  of  men  whatever; 
either  because  more  is  required  and  expected  from  them,  and 
that  common  defects  are  inexcusable  in  them,  or  rather  be- 
cause the  opinion  they  have  of  their  own  learning  makes 
them  more  bold  to  expose  and  lay  themselves  too  open,  by 
which  they  lose  and  betray  themselves.  As  an  artificer  more 
betrays  his  want  of  skill  in  a  rich  matter  he  has  in  hand,  if 
he  disgrace  the  work  by  ill  handling,  and  contrary  to  the 
rules  required,  than  in  a  matter  of  less  value ;  and  as  men 
are  more  displeased  at  a  disproportion  in  a  statue  of  gold 
than  in  one  of  plaster,  so  do  these,  when  they  exhibit  things 
that  in  themselves,  and  in  their  place,  would  be  good ;  for 
they  make  use  of  them  without  discretion,  honouring  their 
memories  at  the  expense  of  their  understanding,  and  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  to  honour  Cicero,  Gralen,  Ulpian,  and 
St  Jerome. 

I  willingly  fall  again  into  the  discourse  of  the  vanity  of 
3iir  education,  the  end  of  which  is  not  to  render  us  good  and 
wise,  but  learned;  and  she  has  obtained  it;   she  has  not 
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taught  us  to  follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  bat  ahe 
has  imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymology ;  we  know 
how  to  decline  virtue,  if  we  know  not  how  to  love  it;  if  we 
do  not  know  what  prudence  is  really,  and  in  effect,  and  by 
experience,  we  have  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word 
by  heart  We  are  not  content  to  know  the  extraction,  kin- 
dred, and  alliances  of  our  neighbours,  we  would  nK»*eover 
have  them  our  friends,  and  will  establish  a  correspondency 
and  intelligence  with  them ;  but  this  education  of  ours  has 
taught  us  the  definitions,  divisions,  and  partiticms  of  virtue, 
as  so  many  surnames  and  branches  of  a  genealogy,  without 
any  further  care  of  establishing  any  fiuniliarity  or  intimacy 
between  her  and  us ;  she  has  culled  out  for  our  initiary  in- 
struction,  not  such  books  as  contain  the  soundest  and  truest 
opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the  best  Greek  and  Ladn ;  and 
by  these  fine  words  has  instilled  in  our  fancy  the  vainest  hu- 
mours of  antiquity. 

A  good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners ;  as  it 
happened  to  Polemon,^  a  young  debauched  Greek,  who  going 
by  chance  to  hear  one  of  Xenocrates's  lectures,  did  not  only 
observe  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  professor,  and  not 
only  brought  away  the  knowledge  of  some  fine  matter,  but  a 
more  manifest  and  a  more  solid  profit,  which  was  the  sudden 
change  and  reformation  of  his  former  Hfe.  Who  ever  found 
such  an  effect  of  our  discipline? 

Faciasne,  qaod  olim 
Mntatns  Polemon?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 
Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia;  potus  nt  ille 
Dioitnr  ex  ooUo  fortim  oarpsisse  coronas, 
Postquam  est  impransi  oorreptos  Yoce  magistri?  * 

**  Canst  thou,  like  Polemon  reclaimed,  remoye 
Thy  foppish  dress,  those  symptoms  of  thy  lore; 
As  he  when  drunk,  with  garlands  round  his  head, 
Chano*d  once  to  hear  the  sober  Stoic  read; 
Ashamed,  he  took  his  garlands  off,  began 
Another  course,  and  grew  a  sober  man?  " 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least  contemptible  oondi(a(»i  of 

iLMrttas,w  ?ito,tT.16.  i Honwe,  Art. ILS, SSa. 
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men  which,  by  its  plainness  and  simplidtj  is  ^ 

seated  in  the  lowest  rank,  and  invites  ns  to  a  themaaneraortor 

_  .  -r  «     1    ,  people  more  wgu- 

more  regolar  conversation.   I  find  the  manners  lar  than  those  of 

,    -  i»  X  1  1     the  philoBophew. 

and  language  of  country  people  commoiilj 
better  suited  to  the  rule  and  prescription  of  true  philosophy 
than  those  of  our  philosophers  themselves.  Plus  sapit  vulgusy 
fuda  tcoUum,  qaanium  optis  est^  sapit^  ^'  The  vulgar  are  so 
much  the  wiser,  because  they  only  know  what  is  needful  for 
them  to  know." 

The  most  remarkable  men  whom  I  have  judged  by  out- 
ward appearances  (for,  to  judge  of  them  according  to  my 
own  method,  I  must  penetrate  a  great  deal  deeper),  for  war 
and  military  conduct,  were  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  died  at 
Orieans,  and  the  late  Marshal  Strozzi.  For  men  of  great 
ability,  and  no  common  virtue,  Olivier  and  De  I'Hospital, 
chancellors  of  France.  Poetry  too,  in  my  opinion,  has  flour- 
ished in  this  age  of  ours ;  we  have  abundance  of  very  good 
artificers  in  the  trade ; — ^Aurat,^  Beza,  Buchanan,  L'Hospital, 
Montdor^,'  and  Tumebus ;  as  to  the  French,  I  believe  they 
have  raised  poetry  to  the  highest  pitch  to  which  it  can  ever 
arrive;  and  in  those  parts  of  it  wherein  Ronsard  and  Du  Bel- 
lay  excel,  I  find  them  little  inferior  to  the  ancient  perfection. 
Adrian  Tumebus  knew  more,  and  knew  what  he  did  know 
better,  than  any  man  of  his  time,  or  long  before  him.  The 
lives  of  the  late  Duke  of  Alva,  and  of  our  Constable  De 
Montmorency,  were  both  of  them  great  and  noble,  and  that 
had  many  rare  turns  of  fortune ;  but  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
the  death  of  the  last,  in  the  sight  of  Paris  and  of  his  king,  in 
their  service,  against  his  nearest  relations,  at  the  head  of  an 

1  Laotant.  Diwn.  Instit.  Hi.  6.  by  Saini-Marthe  in  his  Eloges.    The  rlg- 
«  Or  rather  Dorat^  of  which  AurcU{u8)  ourists    who   reproach    Montaigne    fix 
is  merely  the  Latinized  form.  This  learned  liaving  cited  the  CaMnist  Theodore  de 
poet,  Joseph  Soallger  informs  ns,  wrote  Bexa  might  eqnaUy  hare  been  scandal- 
more  than  60,000  verses— French,  Greek,  ised  at  his  mentioning  Montdord:  for  this 
and  Latin.  learned  man,  a  master  of  Aristotle  and  a 
s  Pierre  Montdor6,  the  least  known  of  skilfnl  mathematician,  was  persecuted  In 
those  here  named,  was  master  of  requests,  1567,  and  driven  firom  Orleans,  his  nattrt 
and  librarian  to  the  king.    He  is  made  place,  for  his  attachment  to  the  newoi^- 
mention  of  by  L'Hospital  in  his  Latin  ions.    He  retired  to  Sancerre,  in  Berri. 
po«ns  (page  81  and  621,  ed.  of  1825),  and  where  he  died  in  1671 
VOL.  IL                             27 
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army,  victorious  through  his  conduct,  and  by  a  bold  stn^Ee, 
in  80  extreme  an  old  age,  merits,  methinks,  to  be  recorded 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  events  of  our  times ;  as  also 
the  constant  virtue,  sweetness  of  manners,  and  conscientioaB 
fiacility,  of  Monsieur  de  la  Noue,^  m  so  great  an  injustice  of 
armed  parties  (the  true  school  of  treason,  inhumanity,  and 
robbery),  wherein  he  always  kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  great 
and  experienced  captain. 

I  have  taken  a  delight  to  publish  in  several  places  the 
hopes  I  have  of  Mary  de  Goumay  le  Jars,'  my  adopted 
daughter,  beloved  by  me  with  more  than  a  paternal  love,  and 
treasured  up  in  my  solitude  and  retirement  as  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  my  own  being ;  I  have  no  regard  to  any  thing 
in  this  world  but  her.  K  a  man  may  presage  from  her  youth, 
her  soul  will  one  day  be  capable  of  very  great  things ;  and, 
amongst  others,  of  the  perfection  of  that  sacred  friendship,  to 
which  we  do  not  read  that  any  of  her  sex  could  ever  yet 
arrive ;  the  sincerity  and  solidity  oi  her  manners  are  already 
sufficient  for  it ;  her  affection  towards  me  more  than  super- 
abundant, and  such  as  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  wished, 
if  not  that  the  apprehension  she  has  of  my  end,  frc»n  the  five 
and  fifty  years  I  had  reached  when  she  knew  me,  might  not 
so  much  afflict  her.  The  judgment  she  made  d  my  first 
Essays,  being  a  woman  so  young,  and  in  this  age,  and  alone 
in  her  own  place ;  and  the  notable  vehemence  wherewith  she 
loved  and  desired  me,  upon  the  sole  esteem  she  had  of  me^ 
before  she  ever  saw  my  fece,  are  things  very  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

1  A  celebrated  Calvliiift  hero,  whose  purpose  to  see  him;  And  she  utd  htt 

political   and   military  discoorses   were  mother  carried  htm  to  their  house  al 

printed  in  1587.  OoorDay,  where  he  spent    two  months 

s  See  the  article   Chnmay  in  Bayle's  in  two  or  three  visits,  and  met  with  M 

Dictionary^  where  you  will  find  that  this  hearty  a  welcome  as  he  could  desire ;  aod. 

young  lady's  opinion  of  the  first  Essai/9  finally,  this  Tirtuous  lady,  being  informed 

of  Montaigne  gave  the  occasion  fbr  this  of  Montaigne's    death,  crossed    almost 

adoption,  long  before  she  ever  saw  Hon-  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Franoe 

taigne.    A  passage  which   Bayle  quotes  with  passports,  as  well  fVom  her  own  d»- 

from  M.  Pasquier,  in  the  note  A,  contains  sire  as  by  inritation  from  Montalgne'i 

some  remarkable  particulars  of  this  adop-  widow  and  daughter,  to  mix  her  tsaa 

tion :  *'  Montaigne,"  says  Pasqnier,*'  hav-  with  theirs,  whose  sorrows  were  boaxkA 

tngln  1588  mad)  a  long  stay  at  Paris,  less. 
Mademoiselle  le   Jars  came  thither,  on 
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Other  virtues  have  little  or  no  credit  in  this  age ;  but  val- 
our is  become  popular  by  our  civil  wars ;  and  in  this  we  have 
souls  great  even  to  perfection,  and  in  so  great  number  that 
the  choice  is  impossible  to  be  made. 

This  is  aU  of  the  extraordinarily  uncommon  preeminence 
Ibat  has  hitherto  arrived  at  my  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

OF  GIVINO  THB  LIS. 

Well  but,  some  one  will  say  to  me,  this  dedgn  of  making 
a  man's  self  the  subject  of  his  writings  were  whjMonteisM 
excusable  in  rare  and  &mous  men,  who  byJJjJ^^jST^ 
their  reputation  had  given  others  a  curiosity  ^'^'^ 
to  be  fully  informed  of  them.  It  is  true,  I  confess  it,  and 
know  very  well,  that  tradesmen  will  scarce  lift  their  eyes 
firom  their  work  to  look  at  an  ordinary  man,  when  they  will 
forsake  their  business  and  their  shops  to  stare  at  an  eminent 
person  when  he  comes  to  town.  It  misbecomes  any  other  to 
give  his  own  character,  but  such  a  one  who  has  qualities 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  whose  life  and  opinions  may  serve 
for  examples.  Csssar  and  Xenophon  had  whereon  to  found 
their  narrations,  in  the  greatness  of  their  own  performances, 
a  just  and  solid  foundation ;  and  it  were  also  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  the  journal  papers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
commentaries  that  Augustus,  Cato,  Sylla,  Brutus,  and  others, 
left  of  their  actions ;  men  love  and  study  the  representationa 
of  such  men,  even  in  copper  and  marble. 

This  remonstrance  is  very  true;  but  it  very  little  conoema 
me: — 
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Non  recito  cuiquam,  nisi  amiois,  idqae  rogatcu; 
lion  ubivis  coramve  quiboslibet:  in  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi,  quique  lavantesJ 

*  I  seldom  do  rehearse,  and  when  I  do 
*TiB  to  my  friends,  and  with  reluctance  too, 
Not  before  ev*ry  one,  and  ev'rywbere; 
We  have  too  many-  that  rehearsers  are. 
In  baths,  the  forum,  and  the  public  square." 

I  do  not  here  form  a  statue  to  erect  in  the  most  eminent 
square  of  a  city,  in  the  church,  or  any  public  place  ; 

Non  equidem  hoc  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pagina  turgescat, 
Secret!  loquimur;  > 

**  I  study  not  to  make  my  pages  swell 
With  mighty  trifles— private  thmgs  I  tell ;  *' 

'tis  for  the  comer  of  some  library,  and  to  entertain  a  neigh- 
bour, a  kinsman,  or  a  friend,  that  has  a  mind  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  me  in  this  image  I  have 
made  of  myself.  Others  have  been  encouraged  to  speak  of 
themselves,  because  they  found  the  subject  worthy  and  rich ; 
I,  on  the  contrary,  am  the  bolder,  by  reason  the  subject  is  so 
poor  and  sterile  that  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  ostentation.  I 
judge  freely  of  the  actions  of  others ;  I  give  little  of  my  own 
to  judge  o^  because  they  are  nothing ;  I  do  not  find  so  much 
good  in  myself  as  that  I  can't  tell  of  it  without  blushing. 
What  contentment  would  it  be  to  me  to  hear  any  thus  relate 
to  me  the  manners,  faces,  countenances,  the  ordinary  words 
and  fortunes  of  my  ancestors!  How  attentively  should  I 
listen  to  it !  Truly  it  would  be  a  bad  nature  to  despise  so 
much  as  the  pictures  of  our  friends  and  predecessors,  the 
fisishion  of  their  clothes  and  arms.  I  preserve  a  bit  of  writ- 
ing, a  seal,  a  prayer-book,  a  particular  sword,  that  has  been 
used  by  them ;  and  have  not  thrown  the  long  staves  my 
father  generally  carried  in  his  hand  out  of  my  closet :  Pa- 
tema  vestU^  et  armuLuSy  tarUo  carior  est  posteris,  quanta  erga 

iHor  fiii#.i.4,78.    Instead  of  eoaedu,    taJgne  has  rabstltnted   rorofiu,  whiek 
at  Horace  has  it  in  the  first  rerse,  Men-    more  exactly  expresses  his  thon^t. 
«Pe».T.19. 
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parmUes  mc^or  affeclm}  "  A  father's  garment  and  ring  are 
by  so  much  dearer  to  his  posterity,  as  they  had  the  greater 
affection  towards  him,"  If  my  posterity,  nevertheless,  should 
be  of  another  mind,  I  shall  be  revenged  on  them  ;  for  they 
cannot  care  less  for  me  than  I  shall  then  do  for  them.  AH 
the  traffic  that  I  have  in  this  with  the  public  is,  that  I  borrow 
those  utensils  of  their  writing  which  are  more  easy  and  most 
at  hand ;  and  in  recompense  shall,  perhaps,  keep  a  pound  of 
butter  in  the  market  from  melting  in  the  sun: — 

Ne  toga  cordyllis,  ne  penula  desit  oliYU;^ 

£t  laxas  scombiis  sape  dabo  tonicas.* 

^  VW.  famish  plaice  and  olives  with  a  coat, 
And  cover  mack'rel  when  the  sun  shines  hot.'* 

And  though  nobody  should  read  me,  have  I  lost  my  time  in 
entertaining  myself  so  many  idle  hours  in  pleas-  jj^q^^j^^  ^^jj^ 
ing  and  useful  thoughts?    In  moulding  this  «>  much  of  himself 
fifiiire  upon  myself,  I  have  been  so  oft  con-  better  know  um- 

J,      J   *     *  ^  ^  ir    •  self,  and  glTe  his 

Strained  to  temper  and  comport  myself  m  a  own  tme  ohsiae- 
right  posture,  that  the  copy  is  truly  taken,  and 
has  in  some  sort  formed  itself;  painting  myself  for  others, 
I  have  put  myself  on  a  better  colouring  than  I  had  before. 
I  have  no  more  made  my  book  than  my  book  has  made 
me ;  'tis  a  book  consubstandal  with  the  author,  of  a  peculiar 
design,  a  member  of  my  life,  and  whose  business  is  not  de- 
signed for  others,  as  that  of  all  other  books  is.  In  giving 
myself  so  continual  and  so  exact  an  account  of  myself,  have 
I  lost  any  time  ?  For  they  who  sometimes  survey  themselves 
only  cursorily,  do  not  so  strictly  examine  themselves,  nor 
penetrate  so  deep,  as  he  who  makes  it  his  business,  his  study, 
and  his  whole  employment,  who  intends  a  lasting  record,  with 
all  his  fidelity  and  with  all  his  force ;  the  most  delicious 
pleasures  do  so  digest  themselves  within  that  they  avoid 
leaving  any  trace  of  themselves,  and  avoid  the  sight  not  only 

1  S.  Augnstln,  de  Orvtt.  Dei^  1 18.  •  CstoU.  adv.  8. 

s  Martial,  xiU.  1,1. 
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of  the  people,  but  of  any  particular  man.  How  often  haa 
this  meditation  diverted  me  from  troublesome  thoughts  ?  And 
all  that  are  frivolous  should  be  reputed  so.  Nature  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  large  faculty  of  entertaining  ourselves  alone, 
and  oflen  calls  us  to  it,  to  teach  us  that  we  owe  ourselves  in 
part  to  society,  but  chiefly  and  mostly  to  ourselves.  That  I 
may  habituate  my  haicj  even  to  meditate  in  some  method 
and  to  some  end,  and  to  keep  it  from  losing  itself  and  roving 
at  random ;  'tis  but  to  give  it  a  body,  and  to  book  aU  the 
thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  it;  I  give  ear  to  my 
whimsies,  because  I  have  to  record  them.  It  sometimes  &lls 
out  that,  being  displeased  at  some  action  that  civility  and 
reason  will  not  permit  me  openly  to  reprove,  I  here  disgorge 
myself,  not  without  design  of  public  instruction ;  these  poet- 
ical lashes, 

Zon  snr  Toei],  son  sur  le  groin, 

Zon  BUT  le  dos  da  Sagoio,^ 

"  A  jerk  over  the  eye,  one  the  snout, 
Let  Sagoin  be  jerk'd  throughout," 

imprint  themselves  better  upon  paper  than  upon  the  most 
sensible  flesh.  What  if  I  listen  to  books  a  little  more  atten- 
tively than  ordinary,  since  I  watch  if  I  can  purloin  any  thing 
that  may  adorn  or  support  my  own  ?  I  have  not  at  all  studied 
to  make  a  book ;  but  I  have  in  some  sort  studied  because  I 
had  made  it ;  if  it  be  studying  to  pinch  now  one  author  and 
then  another,  either  by  the  head  or  foot,  not  with  any  design 
to  steal  opinions  from  them,  but  to  assist,  second,  and  fortify 
those  I  already  have  embraced. 

But  who  shall  we  believe  in  the  report  he  makes  of  him- 
self, in  so  corrupt  an  age  ?  considering  there  are  so  few,  if 
Montaigne's  hor-  <^7  &t  all,  whom  wc  can  believe  when  speaking 
tor  of  lying.  ^£  others,  where  there  is  less  interest  to  lie. 
The  first  feature  in  the  corruption  of  manners  b  the  banish- 
ment of  truth ;  for,  as  Pindar  says,^  to  be  true  is  the  begin* 

1  Marotj  in  his  epistle  entitled  Frq>e-       <  See  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strotn,  H 
**pp**j  vaUt  de  Marot  d  Sagon.  10.    Stoboous,  Serm,  xi. 
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ning  of  a  great  virtue,  and  the  first  article  that  Plato  requirea 
in  the  governor  of  his  republic.  The  truth  of  these  days  is 
not  that  which  reaUj  is,  but  what  every  man  persuades 
others ;  as  we  give  the  name  of  money,  not  only  to  good 
pieces,  but  even  to  the  false  also,  if  they  are  current  and  will 
pass.  Our  nation  has  long  been  reproached  with  this  vice ; 
for  Salvianus  Massiliensis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Yalentinian,  says,^  ^  That  lying  and  forswearing  them- 
selves is  not  a  vice  with  the  French,  but  a  way  of  speaking." 
He  that  would  enhance  upon  this  testimony  might  say  that  it 
is  now  a  virtue  with  them  ;  men  form  and  fashion  themselves 
to  it  as  to  an  exercise  of  honour ;  for  dissimilation  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  qualities  of  this  age. 

I  have  often  considered  whence  this  custom,  that  we  so 
religiously  observe,  should  spring,  of  being  more  highly 
offended  with  the  reproach  of  tins  vice  so  familiar  to  us,  than 
any  other ;  and  that  it  should  be  the  highest  ir^jury  can  in 
words  be  done  us,  to  reproach  us  with  a  lie.  Upon  refleo- 
tion,  I  find  it  is  natural  for  us  to  defend  that  part  that  is 
most  open,  and  to  repudiate  the  vice  that  most  stains  us; 
it  seems  as  ii^  by  resenting  and  being  moved  at  the  aeca* 
sation,  we  in  some  sort  acquit  ourselves  of  the  fault ;  though 
we  have  it  in  effect,  we  condemn  it  in  outward  appearance. 
May  it  also  not  be,  that  this  reproach  seems  to  imply 
cowardice  and  meanness  of  spirit?  Of  which  can  there 
be  a  more  manifest  sign  than  to  eat  a  man's  own  words? 

^What,  to  lie  against  a  man's  own  knowledge  ?    Lying  is 

a  base  unworthy  vice;  a  vice  that  one  of  the  ancients* 
portrays  in  the  most  odious  colours,  when  he  j^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
says,  "That  it  is  to  manifest  a  contempt  of  nwiitoftheoon- 

^^  *  tempt  of  Qod. 

Grod,  and  withal  a  fear  of  men."    It  is  not 
possible  more  excellently  to  represent  the  horror,  baseness, 
and  irregularity  of  it;  for  what  can  a  man  imagine  more 
hateful  and  contemptible  than  to  be  a  coward  towards  men 
and  valiant  against  Grod  ?  Our  intelligence  being  by  no  other 

I  De  Chtbemat.  DH^  L  14.  i  Platazch,  Life  ofLyumda^  o.  4. 
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waj  to  be  oonvejed  to  one  another  but  by  ^>eaking,  wbo  &I« 
aifies  that  betrays  public  society ;  *^  the  only  way  by  whidi 
we  communicate  our  thoughts  and  wills ;  'tb  the  interpreter 
of  the  soul ;  and  if  it  deceives  us,  we  no  longer  know,  nor 
have  any  other  tie  upcm  one  another.  If  that  deceive  us,  it 
breaks  all  our  correspondence,  and  dissolves  aU  the  ties  of 
government  Certain  nations  of  the  new-discovered  Indies 
(no  matter  for  naming  them,  being  they  are  no  more ;  for,  by 
a  wonderful  and  unheard-of  example,  the  desolation  of  thai 
conquest  has  extended  to  the  utter  abolition  of  names  and  the 
ancient  knowledge  of  places),  offered  their  gods  human  blood, 
but  only  such  3s  was  drawn  from  the  tongue  and  ears,  to 
expiate  for  the  sin  of  lying,  as  well  heard  as  pronounced. 
The  good  fellow  of  Greece  ^  was  wont  to  say  that  children 
were  amused  with  toys  and  men  with  words. 

As  to  the  divers  usage  of  our  giving  the  lie,  and  the  laws 
<^  hcmour  in  that  case,  and  the  alterations  they  have  received, 
I  shall  refer  saying  what  I  know  of  them  to  another  time  ; 
and  shall  learn,  if  I  can,  in  the  mean  time,  at  what  time  the 
custom  took  beginning,  of  so  exactly  weighing  and  measuring 
words,  and  of  making  our  honours  so  interested  in  them ;  for 
it  is  easy  to  judge  that  it  was  not  anciently  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  I  have  often  thought  it  strange  to 
TiM  QiMkf  utd  ®^  ^em  rail  at  and  give  one  another  the  lie 
SSSSiiteintila  ^^^^^^^  ^^7  further  quarrel  Their  laws  of 
tiekofijiDgu  duty  steered  some  other  course  than  ours.  Cae- 
sar is  sometimes  called  thief,  and  sometimes 
drunkard,^  to  his  teeth.  We  see  the  liberty  <^  invectives 
they  uttered  against  one  another,  among  the  greatest  war 
chiefs  of  both  nations,  where  words  are  only  revenged  with 
words,  and  never  lead  to  any  thing  else. 

1  Rntareh,  L{ft  qf  Ljfmndtr^  o.  4.  *  Plutarch,  Lift  qf  Pompey^  «.  M 

Xi/%  (^  Caio  of  ClNeo,  o.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 

OP   LIBBBTY  OP    GONSCIENOE. 

Tis  usual  to  see  good  intentions,  if  carried  on  withoul 
moderation,  push  men  on  to  very  vicious  effects.  Keiigiona  wb§i 
In  this  dispute,  which  at  this  time  agitates  ^eS2i'3^ 
France  in  civil  war,  the  best  and  soundest '*'^J™^ 
cause,  no  doubt,  is  that  which  maintains  the  ancient  religion 
and  government  of  the  kingdom ;  nevertheless,  amongst  the 
good  men  of  that  party  (for  I  do  not  speak  of  those  that  onl/ 
make  it  a  pretext,  either  to  execute  their  own  particular  re- 
venges, or  to  gratify  their  avarice,  or  to  pursue  the  favour  of 
princes ;  but  of  those  who  engage  in  the  quarrel  out  of  true 
zeal  to  religion,  and  a  holy  affection  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  government  of  their  country),  of  these,  I  say,  we  see 
many  whom  passion  transports  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  sometimes  inspires  with  counsels  that  are  unjust  and  vio- 
lent, and  moreover  incoqsiderate  and  rash. 

It  is  certain  that  in  those  first  times,  when  our  religion 
began  to  gain  authority  with  the  laws,  zeal  armed  many 
against  all  sorts  of  Pagan  books,^  by  which  the  learned  suffer 
an  exceeding  great  loss  ;  a  disorder  that  I  conceive  did  more 
prejudice  to  letters  than  all  the  flames  of  the  barbarians  ;  of 
this  Cornelius  Tacitus  is  a  very  good  testimony ;  for  though 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  kinsman,  had  by  express  order  fur- 
nished all  the  libraries  in  the  world  with  his  work,  neverthe- 
less one  entire  copy  could  not  escape  the  curious  search  of 
those  who  desired  to  abolish  it,  for  only  ^ve  or  six  idle  clauses 
that  were  contrary  to  our  belief. 

They  also  had  the  trick,  easily  to  lend  undue  praises  to  all 
the  emperors  who  did  any  thing  for  us,  and  universally  to 

1  Vopbciu,  tf»  Tacii.  Imp.  e.  10. 
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condemn  all  the  actions  of  those  who  were  our  adveiBarieSy 
as  is  evidently  manifest  in  the  emperor  Julian,  sumamcMl  the 
The  character  of  apostote.^  This  was,  in  truth,  a  very  great 
ti^e^peror  im(j  rare  ijian ;  a  man  in  whose  soul  philosophy 
was  imprinted  in  the  best  characters,  by  whidi 
he  professed  to  govern  all  his  actions ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is 
no  sort  of  virtue  of  which  he  has  not  left  behind  him  very 
notable  examples ;  in  chastity  (of  which  ihe  whole  course  of 
his  life  has  given  manifest  proof),  we  read  th^  same  of  him 
that  was  said  of  Alexander  and  Sdpio,  that  being  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  for  he  was  slain  by  the  Parthians  at  one 
and  thirty,  of  a  great  many  very  beautiful  captives,  he  would 
not  so  much  as  look  upon  one.  As  to  his  justice,  he  took 
himself  the  pains  to  hear  the  parties,  and  although  he  would, 
out  of  curiosity,  inquire  what  religion  they  were  of,  neverthe- 
less the  hatred  he  had  to  ours  never  gave  any  counterpoise 
to  the  balance.  He  himself  made  several  good  laws,  and  cat 
cff  a  great  part  of  the  subsidies  and  taxes  imposed  and  levied 
by  his  predecessors.* 

We  have  two  good  historians  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
his  actions ;  one  of  whom,  Marcellinus,  in  several  places  of 
his  history,  sharply  reproves  an  edict  of  his,  whereby  he 
interdicted  all  Christian  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  to 
keep  school  or  to  teach ;  and  says  he  could  wish  that  act  of 
his  had  been  buried  in  silence.  It  is  likely  that  had  he  done 
any  more  severe  things  against  us,  he,  so  a£fectionate  as  he 
was  to  our  party,  would  not  have  omitted  it  He  was,  indeed, 
sharp  against  us,  but  yet  no  cruel  enemy ;  for  our  own  peo- 
ple tell  this  story  of  him,  that  one  day,  walking  about  the 
city  of  Chalcedon,  Maris,  bishop  of  that  place,  was  so  bold  as 
to  tell  him  that  he  was  impious,  and  an  enemy  to  Christ ;  at 
which,  say  they,  therein  affecting  a  philosophical  patience,  he 

1  What  foUowa  aboat  the  Emperor  Jn-  in  bad  taste."    Our  eesaylit  aceordln^ 

Han  wa«  blamed,  daring  onr  anthor^n  made  no  alteration;   and  this  chapter 

•tay  at  Rome,  in  1581, 1^  the  "  MdXtrt  has  fVirnished  Voltaire  trlth  most  of  tin 

du  Sucre  Palms  (says  Montaigne,  in  his  materials  for  tiiseoloclam  on  Julian. 

Journey);  but  the  censor  left  it  to  my  *  Ammianus  MaroelUnus,  zzIt.  8. 
BODSolenoe  to  modify  what  I  should  think 
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was  no  farther  moved  than  to  reply  :  "  Go,  poor  wretch,  and 
lament  the  loss  of  thy  eyes ; "  to  which  the  Bishop  replied 
again,  "  I  thank  Jesus  Christ  for  taking  away  my  sight,  that 
I  may  not  see  thy  impudent  face."  Assuredly,  this  action  of 
his  savours  nothing  of  the  cruelty  he  is  said  to  have  exer- 
dsed  towards  us.  He  was,  says  Eutropius,^  my  other  witp 
ness,  ^  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  but  without  shedding 
blood." 

And,  to  return  to  his  justice,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
whereof  he  can  be  accused,  the  severity  excepted  he  prac- 
tised in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  against  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  party  of  Constantius,  his  predecessor.*  As  to  his 
sobriety,  he  lived  always  a  soldier's  kind  of  life ;  and  kept  a 
table  in  the  most  profound  peace,  like  one  that  prepared  and 
inured  himself  to  the  austerities  of  war.  His  vigilance  was 
such  that  he  divided  the  night  into  three  or  four  parts,  of 
which  the  least  was  dedicated  to  sleep ;  the  rest  was  spent 
either  in  visiting  the  condition  of  his  army  and  guards  in 
person,  or  in  study ;  for,  amongst  his  other  rare  qualities,  he 
was  very  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  Tis  said  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  that  when  abed,  for  fear  lest  sleep  should 
divert  him  from  his  thoughts  and  studies,  he  had  always  a 
basin  set  by  his  bedside,  and  held  one  of  his  hands  out  with 
a  baU  of  copper  in  it,  to  the  end  that,  beginning  to  fall  asleep, 
and  his  fingers  leaving  their  hold,  the  ball  by  falling  into  the 
basin  might  awake  him  ;  but  the  other  had  his  mind  so  bent 
upon  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  so  little  disturbed  with 
fumes,  by  reason  of  his  singular  abstinence,  that  he  had  no 
need  of  any  such  invention.  As  to  his  military  experience, 
he  was  excellent  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain ;  as  it 
was  likely  he  should,  being  almost  all  his  life  in  a  continual 
exercise  of  war ;  and  most  of  that  time  with  us,  in  France, 
against  the  Germans  and  Franks ;  we  hardly  read  of  any 
man  that  ever  saw  more  dangers,  or  that  gave  more  frequent 
proofe  of  his  personal  valour. 

1  Ammlftnofl  Marcellinos,  x.  8.  also,  the  following  Ulastntionf  of  Jll* 

>  Id.  zzU.  2, 10;  zxT. 6, 6;  ftom  whom,    Uaa's  ohaiacter  are  taken. 
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His  death  has  something  in  it  parallel  with  that  of  Epami- 
nondas,  for  he  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  tried  to  pull 
it  out,  and  had  done  it,  but  that  being  edged  it  cut  and  dis- 
abled his  hand.  He  incessantly  called  out  that  they  should 
carry  him  again  in  this  condition  into  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
to  encourage  his  soldiers,  who  very  bravely  disputed  the  bat- 
tle without  him  till  night  parted  the  armies.  He  stood 
obliged  to  his  philosophy  for  the  singular  contempt  he  had 
for  his  life  and  all  human  things.  He  had  a  firm  belief  <£ 
the  immortality  of  the  souL 

In  matter  of  religion  he  was  wrong  throughout ;  he  was 
sumamed  the  Apostate,  for  having  relinquished  ours ;  though, 
methinks,  'tis  more  likely  that  he  had  never  -thoroughly  em- 
braced it,  but  had  dissembled,  out  of  obedience  to  the  laws, 
tall  he  came  to  the  empire.  He  was  in  his  own  so  supersti- 
tious that  he  was  laughed  at  for  it  by  those  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, of  his  own  time,  who  jeeringly  said  that  had  he  got  the 
victory  over  the  Parthians,  he  had  destroyed  the  breed  of 
oxen  in  the  world,  to  "Supply  his  sacrifices. 

He  was,  moreover,  besotted  with  the  art  of  divination,  and 
gave  authority  to  all  sorts  of  prognostics.  He  said,  amongst 
other  things  at  his  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  gods,  and 
thanked  them  in  that  they  had  not  cut  him  off  by  surprise, 
having  long  before  advertised  him  of  the  place  and  hour  of 
his  death ;  nor  by  a  mean  and  unmanly  death,  more  becom- 
ing lazy  and  delicate  people ;  nor  by  a  death  that  was  lan- 
guishing, long,  and  painful ;  and  that  they  had  thought  him 
worthy  to  die  after  that  noble  manner,  in  the  progress  of  his 
victories,  and  in  the  height  of  his  glory.  He  had  had  a  vis- 
ion like  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  first  threatened  him  in 
tdb  remarkable  Gaul,  and  afterwards  appeared  to  him  in  Per- 
******  sia,  just  before  his  death.    These  words,  that 

some  ^  make  him  say  when  he  felt  himself  wounded,  "  Thou 
hast  conquered,  Nazarene ; "  or,  as  others,  **  Content  thyself 
Nazarene,"  would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been 

1  Theodoret  Hist.  Ecdet.  Y&.  20. 
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believed  by  my  witnesses,  who,  being  present  in  the  anny, 
have  set  down  to  the  least  motions  and  words  of  his  end ; 
and  the  same  with  certain  other  miracles  that  are  recorded  of 
him. 

And,  to  return  to  my  subject,  he  long  nourished,  says  Mar- 
cellinus,  paganism  in  his  heart;  but,  all  his  army  being 
Christians,  he  durst  not  own  it  But  in  the  end,  seeing  him- 
self strong  enough  to  dare  to  discover  himself,  he  caused  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
set  on  foot  and  to  encourage  idolatry.  Which  the  better  to 
effect,  having  at  Constantinople  found  the  people  disunited, 
and  also  the  prelates  of  the  church  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, having  convened  them  aU  before  him,  he  gravely  and 
earnestly  admonished  them  to  calm  those  dvil  dissensions, 
and  that  every  one  should  freely,  and  without  fear,  follow  his 
own  religion;  which  he  did  the  more  sedulously  solicit  in 
hope  that  this  license  would  augment  the  schisms  and  faction 
of  their  division,  aj^d  hinder  the  people  from  reuniting,  and 
consequently  fortifying  themselves  against  him  by  their  unan- 
imous intelligence  and  concord ;  having  experienced,  by  the 
cruelty  of  some  Christians,  ^'  that  there  is  no  beast  in  the 
world  so  much  to  be  feared  by  man,  as  man."  These  are 
very  nearly  his  own  words. 

Wherein  this  is  very  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  Em- 
peror Julian  made  use  of  the  same  recipe  of  liberty  of  con- 
science to  inflame  the  civil  dissensions,  that  our  kings  do  to 
extmguish  them.  A  man  may  say,  on  one  side,  that  to  give 
the  people  the  reins  to  entertain  every  man  his  ^^  jj^^^^^  ^ 
own  opinion,  is  to  scatter  and  sow  division,  and,  2°toM^S*°*»i 
as  it  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  augment  it,  there  time,  to  the  Aoi- 
being  no  sense  nor  correction  of  law  to  stop 
and  hinder  their  career ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  a  man  may 
also  say  that,  to  give  the  people  the  reins  to  entertiun  every 
man  his  own  opinion,  is  to  mollify  and  appease  them  by 
facility  and  toleration,  and  dull  the  point  which  is  whetted 
and  made  sharper  by  rarity,  novelty,  and  difficulty.    And  I 
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diink  it  is  better  for  the  honour  and  the  devotion  of  our  kingSi 
that  not  having  been  able  to  do  what  they  would,  thej  havB 
made  a  show  of  being  willing  to  do  what  thej  could. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THAT   WB  TASTB  NOTHINa  PURE. 

The  imbecility  of  our  condition  is  such  that  things  cannot^ 
in  their  natural  simplicity  and  purity,  fall  to  our  use;  the 
elements  that  we  enjoy  are  changed,  even  metals  themselves; 
and  gold  must  in  some  sort  be  debased  with  the  alloy  of  some 
other  matter  to  fit  it  for  our  service ;  neither  has  virtue,  so 
simple  as  that  which  Aristo,  Pyrrho,  and  also  the  Stoics  have 
made,  "the  principal  end  of  life,"  nor  the  Cyrenwck  and 
Aristippean  pleasure,  been  without  mixture  useful  to  it.  Of 
the  pleasure  and  goods  that  we  enjoy,  there  is  not  one  exempt 
fix)m  some  mixture  of  ill  and  inconvenience : — 

Medio  de  fonte  leponun 
Soigit  amari  aliqaid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribns  angat^ 

**  Something  that's  bitter  will  arise, 
Even  amidst  our  jollities." 

Our  extremest  pleasure  has  some  air  of  groaning  and  com- 
plaining in  it ;  would  you  not  say  that  it  is  dying  of  pain  ? 
Nay,  when  we  forge  the  image  of  it,  in  its  excellence,  we 
stuff  it  with  sickly  and  painful  epithets,  langour,  softness,  fee- 
bleness, faintness,  morhidezza ;  a  great  testimony  of  their 
consanguinity  and  consubstantiality.  The  most  profound  joy 
has  more  of  gravity  than  gayety  in  it ;  the  most  extreme  and 
most  full  contentment,  more  of  the  temperate  than  of  the 
wanton :   Ipsa  felicttas  se  nisi  temperat,  premit ;  *    "  Even 

1  LaereC.  It.  IISO.  *  Seneoa,  J^^.  74 
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felicity,  unless  it  moderates  itself,  oppresses."  Ease  chews 
and  grinds  us,  according  to  the  old  Greek  verse,  which  sajSy 
"The  gods  sell  us  all  the  goods  they  give  us ; "  ^  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  give  us  nothing  pure  and  perfect,  and  that  we 
do  but  purchase  them  at  the  price  of  some  eviL 

Labour  and  pleasure,  very  unlike  in  nature,  associate, 
nevertheless,  by  I  know  not  what  natural  con-  p^^  ^^^  ptoM«» 
junction.  Socrates  says*  that  some  god  tried  ^iSfa^Uwfrom** 
to  mix  in  one  mass  and  to  confound  pain  and  meUnchoiy. 
pleasure ;  but  not  being  able  to  do  it,  he  bethought  him  at 
least  to  couple  them  by  the  tail.  Metrodorus  said,'  that  in 
sorrow  there  is  some  mixture  of  pleasure.  I  know  not 
whether  or  no  he  intended  any  thing  else  by  that  saying ;  but^ 
for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  design,  consent, 
and  complacency  in  giving  a  man's  self  up  to  melancholy ;  I 
say,  besides  ambition,  which  may  also  have  to  do  in  the  busi- 
ness, there  is  some  shadow  of  delight  and  delicacy  which 
smiles  upon  and  flatters  us,  even  in  the  very  lap  of  melan« 
choly.     Are  there  not  some  complexions  that  feed  upon  it  ? 

Est  qufledam  flere  voluptas;  ^ 
**  A  certain  kind  of  pleasure  *tis  to  weep; " 

and  one  Attains  in  Seneca  says,^  that  the  memory  of  our  lost 
fiiends  is  as  grateful  to  us  as  bitterness  in  wine  too  old,  is  to 
the  palate, — 

Minister  vetuli,  puer,  Falemi 
Ingere  mt  calices  amariores,^ 

"  Come,  boy,  bring  hither  old  Falemian  wine, 
And  with  the  bitterest  fill  the  bowl  that's  mine,*' 

and  as  apples  that  have  a  sweet  tartness.  Nature  discovers 
this  confusion  to  us  ;  painters  hold  that  the  same  motions  and 
pleats  of  the  face  that  serve  for  weeping  serve  for  laughter 
too ;  and  indeed,  before  the  one  or  the  other  be  finished,  do 

1  rijv  noviJV  *  In  Plato's  dlaloffae,  entittod  Phmdmi 

SnlehArm^TatiM/I  Xnnonhon.  A&«.  o/"         *  9^<»t  ^'•.  *^1'  ^' 


Jocrat.  ii.  1.  ao.  ,  CatulL  x:^  1. 


aocrat.  ii.  1,  ao. 
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but  observe  the  painter's  manner  of  handling,  and  yoa  will 
be  in  doubt  to  which  of  the  two  the  design  tends ;  and  the 
extremity  of  laughter  at  last  brings  tears :  NuUum  sine  auctO" 
ntmento  malum  est}    ^'  No  evil  is  without  its  compensation." 

When  I  imagine  man  abounding  with  all  the  pleasures  and 
Oooitant  and  uni-  Conveniences  that  are  to  be  desired  (let  us  put 
Bo?toCrborotby  ***^  case  that  all  his  members  were  always 
■■"•  seized  with  a  pleasure  like  that  of  generadoo 

in  its  most  excessive  height),  I  feel  him  melting  under  the 
weight  of  his  delight,  and  see  him  utterly  unable  to  support 
80  pure,  8o  continual,  and  so  universal  a  pleasure.  Indeed  be 
is  running  away  whilst  he  is  there,  and  naturally  makes  haste 
to  escape,  as  firom  a  place  where  he  cannot  stand  firm,  and 
where  he  is  afitdd  of  sinking. 

When  I  the  most  strictly  and  religiously  confess  myself  I 
find  that  the  best  virtue  I  have  has  in  it  some  tincture  of 
vice ;  and  I  am  afridd  that  Plato,  in  his  purest  virtue  (I  who 
am  as  sincere  and  perfect  a  lover  of  him  and  of  virtue  of  that 
stamp  as  any  other  whatever),  if  he  had  listened  and  laid  his 
ear  dose  to  himself,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  he  would  have  heard 
some  jarring  sound  of  human  mixture ;  but  faint  and  remote, 
and  only  to  be  perceived  by  himself.  Man  is  wholly  and 
throughout  but  patched  and  motley.  Even  the  laws  of  jua- 
Thejmtertiaws  ^^  themselves  cannot  subsist  without  mixture 
SS? orJnJiS^  of  injustice ;  insomuch  that  Plato  says,*  they 
undertake  to  cut  off  the  hydra's  head  who  pre- 
tend to  clear  the  law  of  all  inconvenience.  Omne  magnum 
exemplum  habet  aUquid  ex  tniquo,  quod  contra  singulos  utUi' 
tate  publica  rependitur,  says  Tacitus  :  •  "  Every  great  exam- 
ple has  in  it  some  mixture  of  injustice,  which  recompenses 
the  wrong  done  to  particular  men  by  the  public  utility." 

It  is  likewise  true  that,  for  the  usage  of  life  and  the  ser- 
vice of  public  commerce,  there  may  be  some  excess  in  the 
purity  and  perspicacity  of  our  minds ;  that  penetrating  light 

1  Seneca,  SpUt.  69. 

•  Republic,    It.    6.     Montaigne    haf  *  AnnatSy  sir.  44. 

rilShtlj  altered  the  Idea  of  Plato. 
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has  in  it  too  much  of  subtilty  and  curiosity ;  we  (j^j^j^^^ 
most  a  little  stupefy  and  blunt  and  abate  them,  atftndiogs 

.  ,  proper  for 

to  render  them  more  obedient  to  example  and  th^n  the 

_  r^ned. 

practice,  and  a  little  veil  and  obscure  them,  the 
better  to  proportion  them  to  this  dark  and  earthy  life ;  and 
therefore  common  and  less  speculative  souls  are  found  to  be 
more  proper  and  more  successful  in  the  management  of 
affiurs ;  and  the  elevated  and  exquisite  opinions  of  philosophy 
more  unfit  for  business.  This  sharp  vivacity  of  soul,  and  the 
supple  and  restless  volubility  attending  it,  disturb  our  nego- 
tiations. We  are  to  manage  human  enterprises  more  super- 
ficially and  roughly,  and  leave  a  great  part  to  fortune ;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  examine  affairs  with  so  much  subtilty  and 
depth ;  a  man  loses  himself  in  the  consideration  of  so  many 
contrary  lustres,  and  so  many  various  forms:  Vohitantibm 
res  inter  ee  pugnatUeSy  oUarpuerarU  .  .  .  animi}  ^Whilst 
they  considered  of  things  so  different  in  themselves,  they 
were  astonished,  and  knew  not  what  to  da** 

Tib  what  the  ancients  say  of  Simonides ;  that  by  reason 
his  imagination  suggested  to  him,  upon  the  question  £jng 
Hiero  had  put  to  him  '  (to  answer  which  he  had  many  days 
to  meditate  in)  several  sharp  and  subtle'considerations,  whilst 
he  doubted  which  was  the  most  likely,  he  totally  despaired  of 
the  truth. 

Who  dives  into,  and  in  his  inquisition  comprehends  all  di^ 
cumstances  and  consequences,  hinders  his  election;  a  mid> 
dling  engine  is  equally  sufficient  for  executions  of  less  or 
greater  weight  and  moment.  The  best  managers  are  those 
who  can  worst  give  account  why  they  are  so ;  and  the  greatest 
talkers  for  the  most  part  do  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  know 
one  of  this  sort  of  men,  and  a  most  excellent  director  in  all 
sorts  of  good  management,  who  has  miserably  let  an  hundred 
thousand  livi^es  yearly  revenue  slip  through  his  hands.  I 
know  another,  who  speaks  and  gives  better  advice  than  any 
of  his  council ;  and  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  fidrer  show  of 

iUT7)ZXztt.20.  tWhuQodwuJ   do.  <l«  JVhi.  Dfor.  1. 82. 

VOL.  n.  28 
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a  soul  and  of  greater  understanding  than  he  has ;  nevertfai^ 
less,  when  he  comes  to  the  test,  his  servants  find  him  qake 
another  thing ;  and  this  without  putting  mischances  down  ta 
the  account 


C3HAPTEB  XXI 

Y"  AGAINST  IDLENESS* 

The  Emperor  Vespasian,  being  sick  with  the  disease 
whereof  he  died,  did  not  for  all  that  neglect  to  inquire 
after  the  state  of  the  empire ;  and  even  in  bed  continually 
dispatched  yerj  many  affairs  of  great  C(msequence;  Ibor 
h^tmsBtiiM  ^^^  being  reproved  by  his  physician,  as  a 
miiioe  ought  to  thing  prejudicial  to  his  health,  ^  An  emperor^* 
said  he,  ^  should  die  standing.''  ^  A  fine  say- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  and  w(n*thy  of  a  great  prince.  The 
Emperor  Adrian  since  made  use  of  words  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  *  and  kings  should  be  often  put  in  mind  of  it,  to  make 
them  know  that  the  great  office  conferred  upon  them,  of  the 
command  of  so  many  men,  is  not  an  employment  of  ease ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  can  so  justly  disgust  a  subject,  and 
make  him  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  labour  and  danger 
for  the  service  of  his  prince,  as  to  see  him  in  the  mean  time 
devoted  to  his  ease  and  unmanly  delights ;  or  to  be  solicitoos 
of  his  preservation,  who  so  much  neglects  that  of  his  people. 

Whoever  will  take  upon  him  to  maintain  that  'tis  better 

Haoughttooom-   ^^^   *   P™^   ^   ^»^   ^^  ^  ^*"  ^^  ^^^ 

nand  hi*  urmiM    than  in  his  own  perscm,  fortune  will  furnish 

in  ptnon. 

him  with  examples  enough  of  those  whose 
lieutenants  have  brought  great  enterprises  to  a  happy  issuer 
and  of  those  also  whose   presence    had  done  more  hurt 

1  SMtODlni,  in  7Ut^  o.2A.  •  Spwtlan,  Ftfiu,  e.  6. 
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than  good.  But  no  virtuous  and  valiant  prince  can  with 
patience  endure  such  dishonourable  advi-^e.  Under  ookKir 
of  saving  his  head,  like  the  statue  of  a  saint,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  kingdom,  they  degrade  him  from,  and  declare  1dm 
incapable  of,  his  office,  which  is  military  throughout  I 
know  one  ^  who  would  much  rather  be  beaten,  than  to  sleep 
whilst  another  fights  for  him ;  and  who  never  without  jeal- 
ousy heard  of  any  brave  thing  done,  even  by  ^     ^_,_    ^ 

,.  «.  ...        1  A^  ,     «  ,.       The  actiTity  and 

his  own  officers  m  his  absence.     And   Selim  sobrietj  reauUte 

-r         .  -I        .  1  1  .  .    .         ill  piinoea. 

L  said,  with  very  good  reason,  m  my  opmion, 
"That  victories  obtained  without  the  master  were  never 
complete ; "  much  more  would  he  have  said  that  that  master 
ought  to  blush  for  shame  to  pretend  to  any  share  in  the 
honour,  having  contributed  nothing  to  the  work  but  his  voio« 
and  thought ;  nor  even  so  much  as  those,  considering  Ihat, 
in  such  works  as  that,  the  direction  and  conmiand  that  de- 
serve honour  are  only  such  as  are  given  upon  the  place,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  business.  No  pilot  performs  his  office  by 
standing  stilL  The  princes  of  the  Ottoman  family,  the  first 
in  the  world  in  military  fortune,  have  warmly  embraced  this 
opinion ;  and  Bajazet  the  Second,  with  his  son,  that  swerved 
from  it,  spending  their  time  in  sciences  and  other  in-door 
employments,  gave  great  blows  to  their  empire ;  and  Amu- 
rath  the  Third,  now  reigning,  following  their  example,  begins 
to  find  the  same.  Was  it  not  Edward  the  Third,  king  of 
England,  who  said  this  of  our  Charles  the  Fifth  ?  "  There 
never  was  king  who  so  seldom  put  on  his  armour,  and  yet 
never  king  who  cut  me  out  so  much  work."  He  had  reason 
to  think  it  strange,  as  an  effisct  of  chance  more  than  of 
reason.  And  let  those  seek  out  some  other  to  join  with  them 
than  me,  who  will  reckon  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal 
amongst  warlike  and  magnanimous  conquerors,  because,  aft 
the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  from  their  lazy  abode, 
by  the  conduct  of  their  captains,  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  both  Indies;  of  which  it  renuuns  to  be  seen  if 

1  Probably  Henry  IV 
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they  have  bat  the  courage  to  go  and  in  person  to  enjoy 
them. 

The  Emperor  Julian  said  yet  further,*  "  That  a  philosopher 
and  a  brave  man  ought  not  so  much  as  to  breathe ;  ^  that  is 
to  say,  not  to  allow  any  more  to  bodily  necessities  than  what 
we  cannot  refuse,  keeping  the  soul  and  body  still  intent  and 
busy  about  honourable,  great,  and  virtuous  things.  He  was 
ashamed  if  any  one  in  public  saw  him  spit  or  sweat  (which 
18  said  also  of  the  Lacedemonian  young  men,  and  by  Xeno- 
phon'  of  the  Persians),  forasmuch  as  he  conceived  that 
exercise,  continual  labour,  and  sobriety,  ought  to  have  dried 
up  all  those  supei^uides.  What  Seneca  says  will  not  be 
inapt  for  this  place,  that  the  ancient  Romans  kept  their* 
youth  always  standing.  They  taught  them  nothing,  says  he, 
that  they  were  to  learn  sitting. 

Th  a  generous  desire  to  wish  to  die  usefully  and  like  a 
Thedeflinar  ^AQ,  but  the  effect  lies  not  so  much  in  our 
SfiitndlltS!  resolution  as  in  good  fortune.  A  thousand 
£*S!f to^iS^  have  proposed  to  themselves  in  battle,  either 
vo^^'  to  overcome  or  die,  who  have  failed  both  in  the 

one  and  the  other ;  wounds  and  imprisonment  crossing  their 
design,  and  compelling  them  to  live  against  their  wilL  There 
are  diseases  that  overthrow  even  our  desires  and  our  knowl- 
edge. Fortune  was  not  bound  to  second  the  vanity  of  the 
Boman  legions,  who  bound  themselves  by  oath  either  to 
overcome  or  die;  Victor^  Marce  Fahi,  revertar  ex  acie:  ii 
faUoy  Jovem  patremy  Qradivumque  Mortem,  aliosque  iratot 
invoco  Deos,^  "  I  will  return,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  conqueror 
fix>m  the  army.  If  I  fail,  I  invoke  the  indignation  of  Father 
Jove,  Mars,  and  the  other  offended  gods,  upon  me.**  Hie 
Portuguese  say  that,  in  a  certain  place  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Indies,  they  met  with  soldiers  who  had  condemned  them- 
selves with  horrible  execrations  to  enter  into  no  composition, 
but  either  to  cause  themselves  to  be  slain,  or  to  remain  vic^ 

1  KonuM,  Xi/^f  ofJidian^  tomrdf  tiw  *  Senao^  ^ntt.  88. 

1  (Vr<>fMMN(i,i.2,16. 
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torions;  and  had  their  heads  and  beards  shaved  in  token 
of  this  vow.  *Tia  to  much  purpose  to  hazard  ourselves  and 
to  be  obstinate;  it  seems  as  if  blows  avoided  those  that 
present  themselves  too  briskly  to  danger,  and  do  not  willingly 
flEdl  upon  those  who  too  willingly  seek  them,  but  defeat  them 
of  their  design.  Such  there  have  been  who,  after  having 
tried  all  ways,  not  having  been  able,  with  all  their  endeavour, 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  have 
been  constrained,  to  make  good  their  resolution  of  bringing 
home  the  honour  of  victory,  or  of  losing  their  lives,  to  kill 
themselves  even  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Of  which  there  are 
other  examples ;  but  this  is  one : — Philistus,  general  of  the 
naval  army  of  Dionysius  the  Younger  against  those  of  Syrar 
cuse  gave  them  battle,  which  was  sharply  disputed,  their 
forces  being  equal ;  in  which  engagement  he  had  the  better  at 
first,  through  his  own  valour ;  but,  the  Syracusans  drawing 
about  his  galley  to  environ  him,  after  having  done  great 
things  in  his  own  person  to  disengage  himself,  hoping  for  no 
relief,  with  his  own  hand  he  took  away  that  life  he  had  so 
liberally  and  in  vain  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy.* 

Muley  Moluch,  king  of  Fez,  who  had  just  won,  against 
Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  that  battle  so  famous  for  the 
death  of  three  kings,  and  by  the  transmission  of  that  great 
kingdom  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  was  extremely  sick  when 
the  Portuguese  entered  in  an  hostile  manner  into  his  do- 
minions ;  and  from  that  day  forward  grew  worse  and  worse, 
still  drawing  nearer  to  and  foreseeing  his  end.  Yet  never 
did  man  employ  himself  more  vigorously  and  bravely  than 
ho  did  upon  this  occasion.  He  found  himself  too  weak  to 
undergo  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  entering  into  his  camp, 
which  after  their  manner  is  very  magnificent,  and  full  6£ 
action;  and  therefore  resigned  that  honour  to  his  brother; 
but  that  was  also  all  of  the  oflfice  of  a  general  that  he  re- 
ligned;  all  the  rest  useful  and  necessary  he  most  exactly 
and  laboriously  performed  in  his  own  perse  a ;  his  body  lying 

1  Plataxoh,  U/i  of  Dion,  o.  8. 
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upon  a  ooochy  bat  his  judgment  and  courage  upright  and 
firm  to  his  last  gasp,  and  in  some  sort  bejond  it  He  might 
have  worn  out  his  enemy,  indiscreetly  advanced  into  his 
dominions,  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  it  was  a  very  un- 
happj  occurrence  that,  for  want  of  a  little  life,  or  somebody 
to  substitute  in  the  conduct  of  this  war,  and  in  the  afiairs  of 
a  troubled  state,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  doubtful  and 
bloody  victory,  having  another,  by  a  better  and  surer  way, 
already  in  his  hands ;  notwithstanding,  he  wonderfully 
managed  the  continuance  of  his  sickness  in  consuming  the 
enemy,  and  in  drawing  them  a  long  way  from  the  naval 
army  and  the  maritime  places  they  had  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  even  till  the  last  day  of  his  life,  which  he  designedly 
reserved  for  this  great  contest  He  ordered  his  battle  in  a 
circular  form,  environing  the  Portuguese  army  on  every  side, 
which  circle  coming  to  dose  in  the  wings,  and  to  draw  up 
dose  together,  did  not  only  hinder  them  in  the  conflict 
(which  was  very  sharp,  through  the  valour  of  the  young  in- 
vading king),  considering  they  were  every  way  to  make  a 
front;  but  prevented  their  flight  after  the  defeat,  so  that 
finding  all  passages  possessed  and  shut  up  by  the  enemy, 
they  were  constrained  to  dose  up  together  again ;  coacervan- 
turqtte  non  solum  c€tde,  sed  etiam  fiiga,  and  there  they  were 
shun  in  heaps  upon  one  another,  leaving  to  the  conqueror 
a  very  bloody  and  entire  victory.  Dying,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  and  hurried  from  place  to  place  where  most 
need  was;  and  passing  through  the  files  encouraged  the 
captains  and  soldiers  one  afler  another ;  but,  a  comer  of  his 
battle  being  broken,  he  was  not  to  be  held  from  mounting 
on  horseback  sword  in  hand;  he  did  his  utmost  to  break 
fit)m  those  about  him,  and  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  they  all  the  while  withholding  him,  some  by  the  bridle, 
some  by  his  robe,  and  others  by  his  stirrups.  This  last  eflbrt 
totally  overwhelmed  the  little  life  he  had  left ;  they  agfdn 
lay  him  upon  his  bed.  Coming  to  himself  again,  and  start- 
ing out  of  his  swoon,  all  other  faculties  failing,  to  give  his 
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people  notice  that  they  were  to  conceal  his  death  (the  most 
necessary  command  he  had  then  to  give,  that  his  soldiers 
nught  not  be  discouraged  with  the  news),  he  expired  with 
his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  ordinary  sign  of  keeping 
silence.^  Whoever  lived  so  long  and  so  &r  in  death  ?  Who- 
ever died  more  like  a  man  ? 

The  extreme  degree  of  courageously  treating  death,  and 
the  most  natural,  is  to  look  upon  it  not  <mly  without  astonish- 
ment, but  without  care,  continuing  the  wonted  course  of  life 
even  into  it,  as  Cato  did,  who  entertained  himself  in  study, 
and  went  to  sleep,  having  a  violent  and  bloody  one  in  his 
bead  and  heart,  and  the  weapon  in  his  hand. 


CaaAPTER  XXTT. 

OF  BIDING  POST. 

I HATB  been  none  of  the  least  able  in  this  exercise,  whidi 
is  proper  for  men  of  my  pitch,  short  and  well  knit ;  but  I  give 
it  over ;  it  shakes  us  too  much  to  continue  it  long.  I  was 
just  now  reading'  that  King  Cyrus,  the  better  pw^ionetflni 
to  have  news  brought  bun  from  all  parts  of  the  "^"PVyOjmi. 
empire,  which  was  of  a  vast  extent,  caused  it  to  be  tried  how 
&r  a  horse  could  go  in  a  day  without  baiting ;  and  at  that 
distance  appointed  stages  and  men,  whose  business  it  was  to 
have  horses  always  in  readiness  to  mount  those  who  were 
dispatched  to  them.  And  some  say  that  this  swift  way  of 
posting  is  equal  to  that  of  the  flight  of  cranes. 

1  De  Thou,  book  Izr.  obserres  that  it  troopi  took  hj  itorm  just  altar    falf 

naa  Mid  OharlM  Oe  Bourbon  gaTO  the  death. 

■anw  signal,  when  he  was  expiring  at  the       *  In  the  CVnwwto  of  Xenophon,  tUt 

Iboi  Of  the  walls  of  fiooie,  wMeh  his  6, 9. 
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Cflssar  sajB  that  Lucius  VibuUius  Eufus,  being  in  great 
haste  to  cany  intelligence  to  Pompej,  rid  day  and  night, 
still  taking  fresh  horses  for  the  greater  diligence  and  speed ;  ^ 
(and  he  himself,  as  Suetonius  reports,^  travelled  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  in  a  hired  coach ;)  but  he  was  a  furious  courier  ; 
for  where  the  rivers  stopped  his  way  he  always  passed  them 
by  swimming,  without  turning  out  of  his  road  to  look  for 
either  bridge  or  ford.  Tiberius  Nero,  going  to  see  his 
brother  Drusus,  who  was  sick  in  Germany,  travelled  two 
hundred  miles  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  having  three 
ooaches.*  In  the  wars  the  Romans  had  against  King  An- 
tiochus,  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  says  Livy,  Per  dttposUoM 
equos  proph  incredibiU  cderitate  ab  Amphisia  tertio  die  Pd^ 
lam  pervemt  .*  ^  ^  upon  horses  purposely  laid  on,  he,  by  an 
almost  incredible  speed,  rid  in  three  days  from  Amphissa  to 
Pella :  **  and  it  appears,  from  this  place,  that  they  were  es- 
tablished posts,  and  not  purposely  laid  on  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

>  Cedna's  invention  to  send  back  news  to  his  family  was 
much  more  quick ;  for  he  took  swallows  along  with  him 
from  home,  and  turned  them  out  towards  their  nests  when 
be  would  send  back  any  news,  setting  a  mark  of  some  colour 
upon  them,  to  signify  his  meaning,  according  to  what  he  and 
his  people  had  before  agreed  upon.* 

At  the  theatre  at  Rome  masters  of  families  carried  pigeons 
pigeonf  taught  to  ^  ^^  bosoms,  to  which  they  tied  letters,  when 
owxyiettm.  ^^j  j^^  ^  mind  to  send  any  orders  to  their 
people  at  home ;  and  the  pigeons  were  trained  up  to  bring 
back  answer.  D.  Brutus  made  use  of  the  same  bird  when 
besieged  in  Mudna,*  and  others  elsewhere  have  done  the 
same. 

In  Peru  they  rid  post  upon  men's  shoulders,  who  took 
them  upon  their  shoulders  in  a  certain  kind  of  litter  made 
fixr  that  purpose,  and  ran  with  such  agility  that  at  their  full 

1  D«  Bello  OMIL  Ui.  U.  «  Uwjy  zzxrU.  7. 

tlMqf  Ossor,  0.  67.  •  PUny,  Nat.  Hbt,  x.  tL 

•  PUn7,  I^.  m$t.  vU.  20.  •  Id.  t&.  77. 
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speed  the  first  couriers  throw  their  load  to  the  second,  without 
making  any  stop,  and  so  on. 

I  understand  that  the  Wallachians,  the  Grand  Seignior^s 
couriers,  perform  wonderful  dispatch,  hy  reason  they  have 
liberty  to  dismount  the  first  they  meet  on  the  road,  giving 
him  their  own  tired  horse ;  and  to  preserve  themselves  from 
being  weary  they  gird  themselves  tight  about  the  middle  with 
a  broad  girdle,  as  many  others  do ;  but  I  could  never  find 
any  benefit  by  it 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

OF  ILL  MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  A  GOOD  END. 

There  is  a  wonderful  relation  and  correspondence  in  thia 
universal  government  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  very  well 
makes  it  appear  that  it  is  neither  accidental  nor  carried  on  by 
divers  masters.  The  diseases  and  conditions  of  Pouticai  states 
our  bodies  are  in  like  manner  manifest  in  states  JSSTicdd^  m 
and  governments ;  kingdoms  and  republics  are  ***•  Ji«n»n  ^>odj, 
founded,  flourish,  and  decay  with  age,  as  we  do.  We  are 
subject  to  a  repletion  of  humours,  useless  or  dangerous; 
either  of  those  that  are  good  (for  even  those  physicians  are 
afiraid  of;  and  as  we  have  nothing  in  us  that  is  permanent^ 
they  say  that  a  too  brisk  and  vigorous  perfection  of  health 
must  be  abated  by  art,  lest,  as  our  nature  cannot  rest  in  any 
certain  condition,  and  not  having  whither  to  rise  to  mend 
itself,  it  makes  too  sudden  and  too  disorderly  a  retreat ;  and 
therefore  they  prescribe  wrestlers  to  purge  and  bleed,  to  re- 
duce that  superabundant  health)  ;  or  else  of  those  that  are 
evil,  which  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  sickness.  States  are  very 
often  sick  of  the  like  repletion,  and  different  sorts  of  purga- 
tions have  been  wont  to  be  used.     Sometimes  a  great  num 
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ber  of  families  are  turned  out  to  clear  the  country,  who  seek 
out  new  abodes  elsewhere,  and  encroach  upon  others ;  aito 
this  manner  our  ancient  Franks  came  from  the  remotest  part 
of  Grermany  to  seize  upon  Graul,  and  to  drive  thence  the  first 
hihabitants ;  so  was  that  infinite  deluge  of  men  made  up  that 
came  into  Italy  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus  and  others ;  so 
the  Groths  and  Vandals,  as  also  the  people  who  now  possess 
Greece,  left  their  native  country  to  go  settle  in  other  places 
where  they  might  have  more  room ;  and  there  is  scarce  two 
or  three  little  comers  of  the  world  that  have  not  felt  the 
effects  of  such  removals.  The  Romans  by  this  means  erected 
their  colonies ;  for  perceiving  their  city  to  grow  immeasurably 
populous,  they  eased  it  of  the  most  unnecessary  people,  and 
sent  them  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  lands  they  had  coii- 
quered  ;  sometimes  also  they  purposely  maintained  wars  with 
some  of  their  enemies,  not  only  to  keep  their  men  in  action, 
for  fear  lest  idleness,  the  mother  of  corruption^  should  bring 
upon  them  Boane  worse  inconvenience, 

Et  patimnr  longs  pacU  mala;  sttvior  aimU 
Lnxoria  inoambit;  ^ 

*'  We  fnffer  ills  from  a  long  peace  by  far 
Greater  and  more  pemioioua  e'en  than  war;** 

but  also  to  serve  for  a  blood-letting  to  their  republic,  a  litUe 
to  evaporate  the  too  vehement  heat  of  their  youth,  and  to 
prune  and  deanse  the  branches  from  the  stock  too  luxuriant 
hi  wood ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  that  they  formerly  maintained 
60  long  a  war  with  Carthage. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  the  Third,  King  of 
England,  would  not,  in  the  general  peace  he  then  made  with 
our  king,  comprehend  the  controversy  about  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  that  he  might  have  a  place  wherein  to  discharge 
himself  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  the  vast  number  of  English 
he  had  brought  over  to  serve  him  in  that  expedition  mi§^ 
not  return  back  and  inundate  England.'  And  this  also  ' 
sne  reason  why  our  King  Philip  consented  to  send  his 

iJn?nua,Ti.891.  t  FiolMurt,  tooM  1. 
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John  on  that  foreign  expedition,  that  he  might  take  along 
with  him  a  great  number  of  hot  young  men  that  were  then 
in  his  paj. 

There  are  many  in  our  times  who  talk  at  this  rate,  wishing 
that  this  hot  emotion,  that  is  now  amongst  us,  xhe  utiu^  of  s 
might  discharge  itself  on  some  neighbouring  *^*8**  ^"^• 
war,  for  fear  lest  the  peccant  humours  that  now  reign  in  this 
politic  body  of  ours,  unless  difinsed  further,  should  keep  the 
fever  still  in  force,  and  at  last  cause  our  total  ruin ;  and,  in 
truth,  a  foreign  is  much  more  supportable  than  a  dvil  war. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  Grod  would  favour  so  unjust  a 
design  as  to  offend  and  quarrel  with  others  for  our  con- 
venience : — 

NU  mihi  tarn  valde  pUoeat,  Bhaxxmnsia  virgo, 
Quod  temere  invitiB  suspiciator  heris.^ 

**  In  nnjtist  war,  against  another^s  right, 
For  sake  of  plunder,  may  I  ne*er  delight." 

And  yet  the  weakness  of  our  condition  often  pushes  us  upon 
the  necessity  of  making  use  of  ill  means  to  a  good  end. 
Lycurgus,  the  most  virtuous  and  perfect  legis-  Menteogfattoun 
lator  that  ever  was,  invented  this  unjust  prac-  Sj^^'irSSi'*" 
tioe  of  making  the  Helots,  who  were  their  •"^ 
slaves,  drunk  by  force,  by  so  doing  to  teach  his  people  tem- 
perance ;  to  the  end  that  the  Spartans,  seeing  them  so  over- 
whelmed and  buried  in  wine,  might  abhor  the  exoess  of  \this 
vice.*  And  yet  they  were  more  to  blame  who  of  old  gave 
leave  that  criminals,  to  what  sort  of  death  soever  condemned, 
should  be  cut  up  aHve  by  the  physicians,  that  they  might 
make  a  true  discovery  of  our  inward  parts,  and  build  their 
art  upon  greater  certainty :  •  for  if  we  must  run  into  excesses, 
^tis  more  excusable  to  do  it  for  the  health  of  the  soul  than  for 
that  of  the  body ;  as  the  Romans  trained  up  the  people  to 
valour,  and  the  contempt  of  dangers  and  death,  by  those 
forious  spectacles  of  gladiators  and  fencers,  who  being  to 

1  OatnUtu,  IxriU.  77.  •  Cornel.  Oeisi,  Mkdedna,  Pntf, 

•  Pluteroh,  m  YUidL^  o.  21. 
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fight  it  out  till  the  last,  cat,  mangled,  and  killed  one  anodier 
in  their  presence : — 

Quid  vesani  alind  sibl  volt  an  impia  ladl, 

Quid  mortes  juTenom,  qnld  tangaine  pasta  Tolaptaa? 

**  Of  lach  inhnman  sporti  what  ftuther  use, 
What  pleasure  can  the  blood  of  men  prodaoe?  ** 

And  this  custom  continued  till  the  Emperor  Theodoshii^A 

tame: — 

Anipe  dilatam  toa,  dnx,  in  tempora  fiunam, 
Quodqne  patris  supereat,  tucceMor  laadU  habeto  •  .  . 
Nollns  in  urfoe  cadat,  oi^as  sit  poena  volnptas  .  .  • 
Jam  solis  contenta  feris,  infamis  arena 
NnUa  omentatis  homicidia  Indat  in  armis.^ 

**  Prince,  take  the  honours  destinM  for  thy  reign— 
Inherit  of  thy  father  those  remain — 
Henceforth  let  none  at  Rome  for  sport  be  dain. 

Let  none  bnt  beasts  blood-stain  the  theatre, 

And  no  more  homicides  be  acted  there.** 

It  was  in  truth  a  wonderful  example,  and  of  great  advantago 
for  the  training  up  the  people,  to  see  every  day  before  their 
eyes  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  couples  of  men 
armed  against  one  another,  cut  one  another  to  pieces  with  so 
great  constancy  of  courage  that  they  were  never  heard  to 
utter  so  much  as  one  syllable  of  weakness  or  commiseration ; 
never  seen  to  turn  back,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  one  cow- 
ardly step  to  evade  a  blow,  but  rather  expose  their  necks  to 
the  adversary's  sword,  and  present  themselves  to  receive  the 
stroke ;  and  many  of  them,  when  wounded  to  death,  have 
sent  to  ask  the  spectators  if  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
behaviour,  before  they  lay  down  to  die  upon  the  place.  It 
was  not  enough  for  them  to  fight  and  die  bravely,  but  cheer- 
fully too ;  insomuch  that  they  were  hissed  and  cursed  if  they 
made  any  dispute  about  receiving  their  death ;  the  very  girls 
themselves  set  them  on : — 

consorgit  ad  ictns, 
Et,  qnoties  victor  fermm  jngolo  inserit,  tlla 

1  Pmdent.  Adv,  Symmae.  ii.  648. 
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Delicias  ait  esse  suas,  pectnsque  jocentis 
Virgo  modesta  jubet  converse  pollice  rompi.' 

"  The  modest  virgin  is  delighted  so 
With  the  fell  sport  that  she  applauds  the  blow; 
And  when  the  victor  bathes  his  bloody  brand 
In  *8  fellow's  throat,  and  lays  him  on  the  sand. 
Then  she's  most  pleas' d,  and  shows,  by  signs,  she'd  fkin 
Have  him  rip  up  the  bosom  of  the  slain." 

The  first  Bomans  only  condemned  criminals  to  this  example ; 
but  afterwards  thej  employed  innocent  slaves  in  the  work, 
and  even  freemen,  too,  who  sold  themselves  for  this  purpose ; 
nay,  senators  and  knights  of  Bome ;  and  also  women : — 

Nmio  caput  in  mortem  vendnnt,  efe  ftmus  arena, 
Atque  hoetem  sibi  quisque  parat,  cum  bella  quiesount;* 

**  They  sell  themselves  to  death,  and,  since  the  wars 
Aie  ceas'd,  each  for  himself  a  foe  prepares; " 

Hoe  inter  fremitus  novosque  lusus  .... 
Stat  sezus  rudis  insoiusque  ferri, 
£t  pugnas  capit  improbus  viriles :  * 

"  Amidst  these  tumults  and  alarms 
The  tender  sex,  unskill'd  in  arms, 
Immodestly  will  try  thehr  might, 
And  now  engage  in  manly  fight:  ** 

which  I  should  think  very  strange  and  incredible  if  we  were 
not  accustomed  every  day  to  see,  in  our  own  wars,  many 
thousands  of  men  of  other  nations,  for  money  to  stake  their 
blood  and  their  Hves  in  quarreb  wherein  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  concern. 

1  Prudent.  ild«.£^mmae.lL  817.  »  Btetias,  fijyto.  S.  6»  (tt. 

tmumoM,  Aaron,  if.  336.  -,    ^      -, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  BOMAN   ORAKDBUR. 

I  WILL  only  saj  a  word  or  two  on  this  infinite  argomeot 
to  show  the  simplicity  of  those  who  compare  the  pitiful  gran- 
deurs of  these  times  to  that  of  Bome.  In  the  seventh  book 
of  Cicero's  Familiar  Epistles  (and  let  the  grammarians  pat 
out  that  surname  of  familiar  if  they  please,  for  in  truth  it  is 
not  very  proper;  and  they  who,  instead  oi  familiar,  have 
substituted  ad  familiares,  may  gather  something  to  justify 
them  for  so  doing  out  of  what  Suetonius  says  in  the  Life  of 
Caesar,*  that  there  was  a  volume  of  letters  of  his  ad  faam- 
Uares),  there  is  one  directed  to  Ciesar,  being  then  in  GranI, 
wherein  Cicero  repeats  these  words,  which  were  in  the  end 
of  another  letter  that  Caesar  had  written  to  him:  "As  to 
what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whom  you  have  recommended 
to  me,  I  will  make  him  king  of  Gaul ;  and  if  you  would  ad- 
vance any  other  friend  of  yours,  send  him  to  me."  *  It  was 
no  new  thing  for  a  simple  citizen  of  Rome,  as  Caesar  ihem. 
was,  to  dispose  of  Idngdoms ;  for  he  took  away  that  of  Kiii^ 
Deiotarus  from  him,  to  give  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of 
Pergamus  called  Mithridates ;  *  and  those  who  wrote  bis  life 
record  several  kingdoms  by  him  sold ;  and  Suetonius  says  * 
that  he  had  at  once  from  Eang  Ptolemy  three  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  was  very  near  selling  him 
his  kingdom. 

Tot  GalatiB,  tot  Pontos  eat,  tot  Lydia  nummis.^ 
**  So  mach  for  Pontns,  so  mach  for  Lydia,  so  mnch  for  Qalatea.*' 

1  Sneton.  U/e  of  CeBsar.  c.  56.  Cicero's  fHend  one  of  the  pettj  rtyiM, 

*  Cicero,  Eptst.  Fam.  yii.  6.    The  most  whom  the  Romans  appointed  OTer  dli- 

received  text  has  the  name  M.  Orfium.  tricts  in  tlie  yarious  parts  of  tiidr  ooa* 

Some  commentators  hare  regarded  Cie-  quests. 

Bar's  offer  as  a  mere  Jest;  but  Montaigne,  *  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  ii.  87. 

who  takes  it  as  a  serious  ofller,  may  very  *  Life  of  Cetsar^  c.  64.  " 

well  be  In  the  right,  for  Ciosar's  proposal  *  Claud,  ti*  Eutrop.  1.  208. 

may  merely  have  extended  to  making 
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Maik  Antony  said  ^  that  the  grandeor  of  the  people  of  Rome 
was  not  so  much  seen  in  what  thej  took  as  what  they  gave; 
and,  indeed,  some  ages  before  Antony,  they  had  dethroned 
one  amongst  the  rest,  with  so  wonderful  authority,  that  in  all 
the  Roman  History  I  have  not  observed  any  thing  that  more 
denotes  the  height  of  their  power.  Antiochus  possessed  all 
Egypt,  and  was  about  conquering  Cyprus,  and  other  append- 
ages  of  that  empire.  Being  upon  the  progress  of  his  victo* 
lies,  C.  Popilius  came  to  him  from  the  Senate,  ^  t  kin  d 
and  at  their  first  meeting  refused  to  take  him  priTedofhiscon- 

'^  auettfl  by  a  letttt 

by  the  hand  till  he  had  first  read  the  letters  he  tnm  th«  Roman 
brought  him.  The  king  having  read  them, 
told  him  he  would  consider  of  them ;  but  Popilius  made  a 
circumference  about  him  with  the  wand  he  had  in  his  hand, 
saying,  ^  Return  me  an  answer,  that  I  may  cany  back  to  the 
Senate,  before  thou  stirrest  out  of  this  circle."  Antiochus, 
astonished  at  the  roughness  of  so  positive  a  command,  after  a 
little  pause  replied,  "  I  will  obey  the  Senate's  command ; "  • 
and  then  it  was  that  Popilius  saluted  him  as  a  friend  to  the 
people  of  Rome.  Ailer  having  renounced  so  great  a  mon- 
archy, and  such  a  torrent  of  successful  foitune,  upon  three 
scratches  of  the  pen ;  in  earnest  he  had  reason,  as  he  after- 
wards did,  to  send  the  Senate  word,  by  his  ambassadors,  that 
he  had  received  their  order  with  the  same  respect  as  if  it  had 
been  sent  by  the  immortal  gods.* 

All  the  kingdoms  that  Augustus  gained  by  the  right  of 
war  he  either  restored  to  those  who  had  lost  whj  the  Romans 
them,  or  presented  them  to  strangers.  And  J^i^kiSgdom? , 
Tacitus,  in  reference  to  this,  speaking  of  Cogi-  ^  "»«»'<»''««• 
dunus,  king  of  England,  gives  us,  by  a  touch,  a  marvellous 
idea  of  that  infinite  power :  "  The  Romans,**  says  he,  "  were 
from  all  antiquity  accustomed  to  leave  the  kings  they  had 
subdued  in  possession  of  their  kingdoms  under  their  author- 
ity, that  they  might  have  even  kings  to  be  their  slaves :  **  Ut 
haberent  instrumenia  servituHs  et  reges.^    'Tis  likely  that  Soly- 

Plntaroh,  m  V»<d,  o.  8.     >  Ury,  zIt.  12.       *Id.l8.       <  Taoltos,  ^r^eoto,  o.  14 
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man,  whom  we  have  seen  make  a  gift  of  Hungary  and  other 
principalities,  had  therein  more  respect  to  this  consideratkm 
than  to  that  he  was  wont  to  allege,  viz :  that  he  was  gutted 
and  overcharged  with  so  many  monarchies,  and  so  much  do- 
minion, as  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

NOT  TO   G0X7KTBBFEIT  BBING  SICK. 

Thebb  is  an  epigram  in  Martial  of  very  good  sense,  tar 
he  has  of  all  sorts,  where  he  pleasantly  tells  the 
iMOMM  a  ml       story  of  Ceelius,  who,  to  avoid  making  his  court 
'^^  to  some  great  men  of  Bome,  to  wmt  their 

rising,  and  to  attend  them  abroad,  pretended  to  have  the 
gout ;  and,  the  better  to  colour  this  pretence,  anointed  his  legs, 
and  had  them  wrapped  up  in  a  great  many  clouts  and  swath- 
ings,  and  perfectly  counterfeited  both  the  gesture  and  coonr 
tenance  of  a  gouty  person,  till  in  the  end  fortune  did  him  the 
kindness  to  make  him  gouty  indeed. 

TaQtum  onra  potest,  et  an  doloris  I 
Deflit  fingere  C»l!iu  podagnun.^ 

**  So  mach  has  oounterfeiting  brooght  about, 
Caalias  has  ceased  to  counterfeit  the  gout** 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Appian^  a  story  like  this, 
of  one  who,  to  escape  the  proscriptions  of  the  Triumviri  of 
Bome,  and  the  better  to  be  concealed  from  the  discovery  of 
those  who  pursued  him,  having  shaded  himself  in  a  disguise, 
would  yet  add  this  invention,  to  counterfeit  having  but  one 
eye ;  but  when  he  came  to  have  a  little  more  liberty,  and 
went  to  take  off  the  plaster  he  had  a  great  while  worn  over 

1  Martial,  TiL»,  8.  tOMlWan.if. 
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his  eye,  he  found  he  had  totally  lost  the  sight  of  it  indeed, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  gone.  *Tis  possible  that  the  action 
of  sight  was  dulled  for  having  been  so  long  without  exercise, 
and  that  the  optic  power  was  wholly  retired  into  the  other 
eye ;  for  we  evidently  perceive  that  the  eye  we  keep  shut 
sends  some  part  of  its  virtue  to  its  fellow,  so  that  the  remain- 
ing eye  will  swell  and  grow  bigger ;  as  also  idleness,  with  the 
heat  of  ligatures  and  plasters,  might  very  well  have  brought 
iome  gouty  humour  upon  this  dissembler  in  Martial 

Reading  in  Froissard  *  the  vow  of  a  troop  of  young  Eng- 
lish gallants,  to  carry  their  left  eyes  bound  up  till  they  were 
arrived  in  France,  and  had  performed  some  notable  exploit 
upon  us,  I  have  oft  been  tickled  with  the  conceit  of  its  befall- 
ing them  as  it  did  the  beforenamed  Boman,  and  that  they  had 
returned  with  but  an  eye  apiece  to  their  mistresses,  for  whose 
eakes  they  had  entered  into  this  vow. 

Mothers  have  reason  to  rebuke  their  children  when  thej 


counterfeit  having  but  one  eye,  squinting,  lame-  j^  ^         ^ 
ness,  or  any  other  personal  defect ;  for,  besides  ^^^    £!St 


that  their  bodies  being  then  so  tender  may  be  ing  personia  da- 
subject  to  take  an  ill  bent,  fortune,  I  know  not 
how,  sometimes  seems  to  take  a  delight  to  take  us  at  our 
word ;  and  I  have  heard  several  examples  related  of  people 
who  have  become  really  sick  by  only  feigning  to  be  so.  I 
have  always  used,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  to  carry 
a  stick  in  my  hand,  and  so  as  to  affect  doing  it  with  a  grace ; 
many  have  threatened  that  this  trick  would  one  day  be 
turned  into  necessity ;  that  is,  that  I  should  be  the  first  of  my 
family  that  should  have  the  gout. 

But  let  us  a  little  lengthen  this  chapter,  and  vary  it  with  a 
piece  of  another  colour,  concerning  blindness.  Pliny  *  reports 
of  one,  that,  once  dreaming  he  was  blind,  found  himself  in 
the  morning  so  indeed,  without  any  preceding  infirmity  in 
his  eyes.  The  force  of  imagination  might  assist  in  this  case, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere ;  and  Pliny  seems  to  be  of  the  same 

iVotL  JV'a^  fiiif.  TiL  60. 

VOL.  n.  29 
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opinion ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  motions  which  the 
body  felt  within  (of  which  physicians,  if  they  please,  may 
find  out  the  cause),  which  took  away  his  sight,  were  the  occa- 
sion of  his  dream. 

Let  us  add  another  story,  akin  to  this  subject,  which  Sen- 
eca ^  relates  in  one  of  his  Epistles :  ^  You  know,**  says  he, 
writing  to  Ludlius,  ^that  Harpaste,  my  wife's  fool,  liyes 
upon  me  as  an  hereditary  charge ;  for,  as  to  my  own  taste,  I 
have  an  aversion  to  those  monsters ;  and  if  I  have  a  mind  to 
laugh  at  a  fool,  I  need  not  seek  him  far,  I  can  laugh  at  my- 
selfl  This  fool  has  suddenly  lost  her  sight  I  tell  you  a 
strange,  but  a  very  true  thing ;  she  is  not  sensible  that  she  is 
blind,  but  eternally  importunes  her  keeper  to  take  her  abroad, 
because  she  says  the  house  is  dark.  I  pray  you  to  belieye 
that  what  we  laugh  at  in  her  happens  to  every  one  of  us ;  no 
one  knows  himself  to  be  avaricious.  Besides,  the  blind  call 
£oT  a  guide ;  we  stray  of  our  own  accord.  I  am  not  ambi- 
tious, we  say ;  but  a  man  cannot  live  otherwise  at  Rome ;  I 
am  not  wasteful,  but  the  city  requires  a  great  expense ;  'tis 
not  my  fault  if  I  am  choleric,  and  if  I  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished any  certain  course  of  life ;  'ds  the  &ult  of  youth.  Let 
us  not  seek  our  disease  out  of  ourselves;  'tis  in  us,  and 
planted  in  our  bowels ;  and  even  this,  that  we  do  not  perceive 
ourselves  to  be  sick,  renders  us  more  hard  to  be  cured.  If 
we  do  not  betimes  begin  to  dress  them,  when  shall  we  have 
done  with  so  many  wounds  and  evils  wherewith  we  abound? 
And  yet  we  have  a  most  sweet  and  charming  medicine  in 
philosophy;  for  aU  the  rest  give  no  pleasure  till  afler  the 
cure ;  this  pleases  and  heals  at  once."  This  is  what  Seneca 
says ;  he  has  carried  me  from  my  subject ;  but  there  is  ad^ 
vantage  in  the  change. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THT7MB8. 

TACrrus  reports^  that  amongst  certain  barbarian  kings 
their  manner  was,  when  thej  would  make  a  firm  obligation, 
to  join  their  right  hands  dose  to  one  another,  and  twist  their 
thumbs ;  and  when,  by  force  of  straining,  the  blood  mounted 
to  the  ends,  thej  lighdj  pricked  them  with  some  sharp  instm- 
ment,  and  mutuallj  sucked  them. 

Physicians  say^  that  the  thumbs  are  the  masters  of  the 

hand,  and  that  their  Latin  etymology  is  derived  from  poUeref 

The  Greeks  called  them  &vnxitp,  as  who  should  say  "  another 

hand."    And  it  seems  that  the  Latins  also  sometimes  take 

them  in  this  sense  for  the  whole  hand : — 

Sed  neo  yocibns  excitata  blaodla, 
MoUi  pollice  neo  rogata,  sorgit.^ 

It  was  at  Rome  a  signification  of  £a,your  to  depress  and  turn 
in  the  thumbs, — 

Faator  ntroque  tnum  laadabit  pollice  Indnm,* 

•*  Thy  patron,  when  thou  mak*8t  thy  sport, 
Will  with  both  thumbs  applaud  thee  for»t,»' 

and  of  disfiiTOur  to  elevate  and  thrust  them  outward  :— 

converso  pollice  volgi 
Quemlibet  occidunt  popufariter.® 

**  The  vulgar  with  reverted  thumbs 
EjU  each  one  that  before  them  comes." 

The  Romans  exempted  from  war  all  such  as  were  maimed  in 
the  thumbs,  as  having  no  longer  sufficient  strength  to  hold 

1  Annaby  zii.  47.  free  to  be  translated,  in  howtvar  free  a 

>Atelae  Oepito,  apud  MaoioUus,  So-  venlon. 

tmnatia.  tU.  18.  <  Horeoe,  Ji^.  i.  18,  06. 

*  *«  To  be  powerfU. "  •  Juvenal,  uL  86 
«liertbi,zli.96,8.   The  tenee  axe  too 
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dieir  weapons.  Augustus  confiscated  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
knight,  who  had  wilfully  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  two  young 
ehildren  he  had,  to  excuse  them  from  going  into  the  annies.' 
And  before  him,  the  senate,  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  war, 
had  condemned  Caius  Yatienus  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  confiscated  all  his  goods,  for  having  purposely  cut  off  the 
thumb  of  his  lefl  hand,  to  exempt  himself  from  that  expcdi* 
tion.* 

Some  one,  I  forget  who,*  having  won  a  naval  battle,  cot 
off  the  thumbs  of  all  his  vanquished  enemies,  to  render  them 
incapable  of  fighting  and  of  handling  the  oar.  The  Atheni- 
ans also  caused  the  thumbs  of  those  of  .^^gina  to  be  cut  o£^ 
to  deprive  them  of  the  precedence  in  the  art  of  navigation.* 

In  Lacedemonia,  pedagogues  chastised  their  scholars  bj 
biting  their  thumbs.* 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

OOWASDIOB  THE  MOTHER   OP   CBUELTT. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  said  that  cowardice  is  the  mother  of 
cruelty ;  and  I  have  found,  by  experience,  that  that  malicious 
and  inhuman  animosity  and  fierceness  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  feminine  weakness.  I  have  seen  the  most  cruel  peo- 
ple, and  upon  very  frivolous  occasions,  very  apt  to  ay. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pheres,  durst  not  be  a  spectator  of 
tragedies  in  the  theatre,  for  fear  lest  his  citizens  should  see 
him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 

1  Snetoniiu,  tii  Fitd,  o.  24.  ala  in  the  Peloponedan  war.    Plntarebi 

s  Valnliu  ICaz.  r.  8,  8.   It  li  inppoeed  Lift  ofLyiCMder. 

Oat  the  tenn  poltroon  it  deiiTed  from  «  Gioero,  d*  Off,  iU.  11.    VaL  Max.  Iz 

the  Latin  words  expressing  this  dronm-  2,  ext.  8. 

•tanoe— jM»//tee  troneo.  »  Plutarch,  JJif%  ofLjicmgu$,  e.  14. 

•  PhUooIeSi  one  of  the  Athenian  genM- 
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who  himself  caused  so  many  people  every  day  to  be  muiv 
dered  without  pity.*  Is  it  meanness  of  spirit  that  renders 
them  so  pliable  to  all  extremities  ?  Valour,  whose  effeet  is 
only  to  be  exercised  against  resistance, — 

Neo  nisi  bellantis  gaudet  cenrice  jayenci,^ 

**  Neither,  unless  he  fight, 
In  conquering  a  bull  doth  take  delight," 

stops  when  it  sees  the  enemy  at  its  mercy ;  but  pusillanimity, 
to  say  that  it  was  also  in  the  action,  not  having  dared  to  med- 
dle in  the  first  act,  that  of  danger,  rushes  into  the  second, 
that  of  blood  and  massacre.  The  execution  after  victories  is 
commonly  performed  by  the  rascality  and  hangers-on  of  an 
army ;  and  that  which  causes  so  many  unheard-of  cruelties  in 
domestic  wars  is  that  the  rout  are  flushed  in  being  up  to  the 
elbows  in  blood,  and  ripping  up  bodies  that  lie  prostrate  at 
their  feet,  having  no  sense  of  any  other  valour : — 

£t  lupus,  et  turpes  instant  morientibus  ursi, 
£t  qusDcunque  minor  nobilitate  fera  est;  < 

^  None  but  the  wolves,  the  filthy  bears,  and  all 
The  baser  beasts,  will  on  the  dying  fall ;  ** 

like  cowardly  house-curs,  that  in  the  house  worry  and  tear 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  they  durst  not  come  near  in  the  field. 
What  is  it  in  these  times  of  ours  that  causes  our  quarrels  to 
be  all  mortal  ?  and  that  whereas  our  fathers  had  some  degree 
in  their  revenge,  we  now  begin  with  the  last  in  ours,  and  that 
at  the  first  meeting  nothing  is  siud  but  "  Kill  ?  "  what  is  this 
but  cowardice  ? 

Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  more  bravery  and  dis- 
dain in  subduing  an  enemy  than  in  cutting  his  throat,  and  in 
making  him  yield  than  in  putting  him  to  the  sword ;  besides 
that  the  appetite  of  revenge  is  better  satisfied  and  pleased, 
because  its  only  aim  is  to  make  itself  felt ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  fall  upon  a  beast  or  a  stone  when  it 

1  Plat  lAft  of  Pelopidas,  o.  15.  *  Orid.  Trist.  iil.  6,  86. 

t  Olaadlan,  Ep.  ad  Hatirianvm,  t.  89. 
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hurts  us,  because  they  are  uot  capable  of  being  smmible  of 
our  revenge ;  and  to  kill  a  man  is  to  save  him  £rom  the  injury 
and  offence  we  intend  him.  And  as  Bias  ^  cried  out  to  a 
wicked  feUow,  "  I  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  thou  wilt  have 
thy  reward,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see  it;"  and  pitied 
the  Orchomenians,  that  the  penitence  of  Ljdscus  for  the 
treason  committed  against  them,  came  in  a  season  when  there 
was  no  one  remaining  alive  of  those  who  had  been  interested 
in  the  offence,  and  whom  the  pleasure  of  this  penitence  should 
]tov«iig»b MQ-  ^^^  affected  ;  so  revenge  is  to  be  repented  of 
S^idmng  an**'*  ^^^^  ^^  pcrsou  on  whom  it  is  executed  is  d^ 
•n«»7.  prived  of  the  means  of  suffering  under  it ;  fiw 

as  the  avenger  will  look  on  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  re- 
venge, so  the  person  on  whom  he  takes  revenge  should  be  a 
spectator  too,  to  be  afflicted  and  to  repent  ^  He  will  repent  it," 
we  say ;  but  because  we  have  given  him  a  pistol-^hot  through 
the  head  do  we  imagine  he  repents  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
but  observe  we  shall  find  that  he  makes  a  mouth  at  us  in  fall- 
ing ;  and  so  far  from  penitence,  that  he  does  not  so  much  as 
repine  at  us ;  and  we  do  him  the  kindest  office  of  life,  which 
is  to  make  him  die  insensibly  and  suddenly.  We  have  after- 
wards to  hide  ourselves,  and  run  from  place  to  place,  from 
the  officers  of  justice,  who  pursue  us,  whilst  he  is  at  rest 
EjUing  is  good  to  frustrate  an  offence  to  come,  not  to  revenge 
one  that  is  already  past ;  'tis  more  an  act  of  fear  than  brave- 
ry, of  precaution  than  courage,  and  of  defence  than  attempt 
It  is  manifest  that  by  it  we  quit  both  the  true  en4  of  revenge 
and  the  care  of  our  reputation ;  we  are  afiuid  if  he  lives  he 
will  do  us  another  injury  as  great  as  the  first ;  'tis  not  out  of 
animosity  to  him,  but  care  of  thyself,  that  thou  riddest  him 
out  of  the  way. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua  this  expedient  would  be  use- 
less to  us;  where  not  only  soldiers,  but  tradesmen  also,  end 

^  1  Plutarch,  on  the  Delay  of  Divine  Jus-  in  the  dialogue,  who  cites  this  exampl* 

fiM,  0.  2.   Montaiinie  if  mtstaken  In  sup-  of  the  tardr  Tengeanoe  of  the  gods  on  tlM 

poring  that  Biu  pitied  the  Orchomenians  ;  traitor  Lyciseus. 
It  is  Patroolus,  one  cf  the  interlocutorB 
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their  differences  bj  the  sword.   The  king  never 
denies  the  field  to  any  that  will  fight ;  and  some-  the  kingdom  or 
times,  when  ihej  are  persons  of  quaUtj^  looks    ^^^^'^ 
on,  rewarding  the  victor  with  a  chain  of  gold ;  but  for  the 
which  anj  one  that  will  may  fight  with  him  again ;  by  which 
means,  by  having  come  off  firom  one  combat,  he  becomes  en* 
gaged  in  many. 

If  we  thought  by  virtue  to  be  always  masters  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  triumph  over  ihem  at  pleasure,  we  should  be 
sorry  they  should  escape  from  us  as  they  do,  by  dying.  We 
have  a  mind  to  conquer,  but  more  witibi  safety  than  honour ; 
and  in  our  quarrel  more  pursue  the  end  than  the  glory. 

Asinius  PoUio,  who,  being  a  worthy  man,  was  the  less  to  be 
excused,  committed  a  like  error ;  who,  having  poiuo'i  ubei 
written  a  libel  against  Plancus,  forbore  to  pub-  ■«»»Mt  Piancni. 
lish  it  till  he  was  first  dead ;  which  was  to  bite  one's  thumb 
at  a  blind  man,  to  rail  at  one  that  is  deaf,  and  to  wound  a 
man  that  has  no  feeling,  rather  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  his 
resentment  So  it  was  said  about  him :  **  That  it  was  only 
fi)r  hobgoblins  to  wrestle  with  the  dead."  *  He  that  stays  to 
see  the  author  die  whose  writings  he  intends  to  question, 
what  does  he  say,  but  that  he  is  as  weak  as  quarrelsome  ?  It 
was  told  Aristotle  that  some  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him :  ^  Let 
him  do  more,"  said  he,*  "  let  him  whip  me  too,  provided  I  am 
not  there." 

Our  fathers  contented  themselves  to  revenge  an  insult  with 
a  lie,  the  lie  with  a  box  of  the  ear,  and  so  forward ;  they 
were  valiant  enough  not  to  fear  their  adversary  living  and 
provoked ;  we  tremble  for  fear  so  long  as  we  see  them  on 
foot ;  and  that  this  is  so,  does  not  our  noble  practice  of  these 
days,  equally  to  prosecute  to  death  both  him  that  has  offended 
us  and  him  we  have  offended,  make  it  out  ?  Tis  also  a  kind 
of  cowardice  that  has  introduced  the  custom  of  seconds,  thirds, 
and  fourths,  in  our  duels ;  they  were  formerly  duels ;  they  are 

1  It  ma  Planons  himself  who  made 
lUs  answer.    Pllnj,  Pr«/ae$  to  Vespa-  >  Laortiiis,  tn  Vm,  iz.  IS. 
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now  skirmishes^  rencounters,  and  battles.  Sdi« 
4B06d  In  dottif  tude  was  doubtless  terrible  to  those  who  were  the 
^  *       first  inventors  of  this  practice,  quum  %n  $e  cuiqms 

minimum  JidttcuB  estet ;  "  they  had  little  confidence  in  them- 
selves ; "  for  naturally  any  company  whateyer  is  comfortable 
in  danger.  Third  persons  were  formerly  called  in  to  prevent 
disorder  and  foul  play  only,  and  to  be  witness  of  the  fortune  oi 
the  combat ;  but  since  they  have  brought  it  to  this  pass  that 
these  themselves  engage,  whoever  is  invited  cannot  hand- 
somely stand  by  as  an  idle  spectator,  f<Mr  fear  of  being  suspected 
either  of  want  of  afiection  or  courage.  Besides  the  injustice 
and  unworthiness  of  such  an  action,  of  engaging  other  force 
and  valour  in  the  protection  of  your  honour  than  your  own, 
I  conceive  it  a  disadvantage  to  a  brave  man,  and  who  oolj 
relies  upon  himself,  to  shufiie  his  fortune  with  that  of  a  sec- 
ond ;  every  one  runs  hazard  enough  in  himself,  without  haz- 
arding for  another,  and  has  enough  to  do  to  assure  himself  in 
his  own  valour  for  the  defence  of  his  life,  without  intrusting  a 
thing  so  dear  in  a  third  man's  hand.  For,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
pressly agreed  upon  before  to  the  contrary,  'tis  a  combined 
party  of  all  four,  and  if  your  second  be  killed,  you  have  two 
to  deal  withal,  with  good  reason ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  focd 
play,  it  is  so  indeed ;  as  it  is,  well-armed,  to  charge  a  man 
that  has  but  the  hilt  of  a  sword  in  his  hand,  or,  dear  and  un- 
touched, a  man  that  is  desperately  wounded ;  but  if  these  be 
advantages  you  have  got  by  fighting,  you  may  make  use  of 
them  without  reproach.  The  disparity  and  inequality  is  only 
weighed  and  considered  from  the  conditicm  of  the  combatants 
when  they  began ;  as  to  the  rest,  you  may  take  your  fortune ; 
and  though  you  alone  had  three  enemies  upon  you  at  Qnce, 
your  two  companions  being  killed,  you  have  no  m(N*e  wrong 
done  yon  than  I  should  do,  in  a  battle,  by  running  a  man 
through  I  should  see  engaged  with  one  of  our  own  men,  with 
the  like  advantage.  The  nature  of  society  will  have  it  so ; 
where  there  is  troop  against  troop,^  as  where  our  Duke  of 

1  Monitrdet,  toI.  i.  c.  9. 
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Orleans  challenged  Henry,  King  of  England,  a  hundred 
against  a  hundred ;  three  hundred  against  as  many,  as  the 
Argians  against  the  Lacedemonians ;  ^  and  three  to  three,  as 
the  Horatii  against  the  Curiatii,  the  multitude  on  either  side 
is  considered  hut  as  one  single  man ;  the  hazard  everywhere, 
where  there  is  company,  being  confused  and  mixed. 

I  have  a  domestic  interest  in  this  discourse ;  for  mj 
brother,  the  Sieur  de  Matecoulom,  was  at  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
Bome  invited  by  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  Jjjj^"*  "^ 
had  no  great  acquaintance,  and  who  was  de-  "**^*^  ^^^  * 
fendant,  and  challenged  by  another,  to  be  his  taJcne  ms  en- 
second.  In  this  duel  he  found  himself  matched 
with  a  gentleman  much  better  known  to  him ; — ^I  wish  they 
would  give  me  some  reason  for  these  laws  of  honour,  which 
so  frequently  run  counter  to  all  reason. — ^Aiter  having  dis- 
patched his  man,^  seeing  the  two  principals  still  on  foot  and 
sound,  he  ran  in  to  disengage  his  friend.  What  could  he  do 
less  ?  Should  he  have  stood  still,  and,  if  chance  would  have 
ordered  it  so,  have  seen  him  he  was  come  thither  to  defend, 
killed  before  his  face  ?  What  he  had  hitherto  done  signified 
nothing  to  the  business ;  the  quarrel  was  yet  undecided  The 
courtesy  that  you  can  and  certainly  ought  to  show  to  your 
enemy,  when  you  have  reduced  him  to  an  ill  condition,  and 
have  a  great  advantage  over  him,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
show,  where  the  interest  of  another  is  in  the  case,  where  you 
are  only  called  in  as  an  assistant,  and  the  quarrel  is  none 
of  yours.  He  could  neither  be  just  nor  courteous  at  the 
hazard  of  him  he  was  to  serve ;  and  so  he  was  enlarged  frx)m 
the  prisons  of  Italy  at  the  speedy  and  solemn  request  of  our 
king.  Indiscreet  nation  1  We  are  not  content  to  make  our 
vices  and  follies  known  to  the  world  by  report  only,  but  we 
must  go  into  foreign  countries,  there  to  show  them  what  foola 
we  are !  Put  three  Frenchmen  into  the  deserts  of  Lybia, 
they  will  not  live  a  month  together  without  fighting ;  so  that 

1  ror  the  Plain  of  Thyrea.    Herod.  1.       t  The  details  of  thlf  duel  may  be  flnmd 
n.    Pftneanlae,  x.  9.    Atheturtts^  xv.  6.     in  Brantome,  On  Duels. 
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jou  would  say  that  this  peregrinatioa  was  a  thing  purposely 
designed  to  give  strangers  the  pleasure  of  our  tragedies,  and 
for  the  most  part  such  as  rejoice  and  laugh  at  our  miaeries. 
We  go  into  Italy  to  learn  to  fence,  and  £blU  to  practice  at  the 
expense  of  our  lives  before  we  have  learned  it ;  and  y^  by 
the  order  of  discipline,  we  should  put  the  theory  before  the 
practice ;  we  discover  ourselves  to  be  but  learners : — 

Primitin  javenis  misersB,  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  mdimenta !  ^ 

'*  0  ciitbM  essay  of  arms,  disastrons  doom  I 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  cornel 
Hard  elements  of  inauspicious  war!  *' 

I  know  'tis  an  art  very  useful  to  its  end ;  (in  a  duel  betwizi 
two  princes,  oousins-german,  in  Spain,  the  elder,  says  Livy,* 
by  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  arms,  easily  surmounted  the 
greater  and  less  managed  strength  of  the  younger ;)  and  an 
art  of  which  the  knowledge,  as  I  experimentally  know,  hath 
inspired  some  with  courage  above  their  natural  measure ;  but 
this  is  not  properly  valour,  because  it  supports  itself  upon 
address,  and  is  founded  upon  something  besides  itself.  The 
honour  of  combat  consists  in  the  jealousy  of  courage,  and 
not  of  skill ;  and  therefore  I  have  known  a  friend  of  minet, 
&med  as  a  great  master  in  this  exerdse,  in  his  quarrels 
make  choice  of  such  arms  as  might  deprive  him  of  this  advan- 
tage, and  that  wholly  depended  upon  fortune  and  assurance^ 
that  they  might  not  attribute  his  victory  rather  to  his  skill  in 
fencing  than  his  valour.  When  I  was  young,  gentlemen 
avoided  the  reputation  of  good  fencers,  as  injurious  to  them ; 
and  learned  with  all  imaginable  privacy  to  fence,  as  a  trade 
of  subtlety,  derogating  from  true  and  natural  valour : — 

Non  schivar,  non  paror,  non  ritirarsi 
Voglion  costor,  ne  qui  destrezza  ha  parte; 
Non  danno  i  colpi  or  finti,  or  pieni,  or  scaisi; 
Togli  e  r  ira  e'  V  furor  V  uso  dell*  arte. 
Odi  le  spade  orribllmente  urtarsi 
A  mezzo  il  fcrro;  11  pie  d'  orma  non  parte; 

1  JBmrf,  XL  166.  >  Ury,  xzrltt.  SL 
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Sempre  d  il  pie  fermo,  e  la  man  sempre  in  moto; 
Nd  soende  taglio  in  van,  n6  punta  a  voto.^ 

**They  neither  shrank,  nor  vantage  songht  of  ground, 
They  traversed  not,  nor  skipt  from  part  to  part. 

Their  blows  were  neither  false  nor  feigned  found, 
Fury  and  rage  would  let  them  use  no  art 

Their  swords  together  clash  with  dreadftil  sound, 
Their  feet  stand  fast,  and  neither  stir  nor  start, 

They  move  their  hands,  steadfast  their  feet  remain, 

Nor  blow  nor  foin  they  struck,  nor  thrust  in  vain.** 

Butts,  tilting,  and  barriers,  the  images  of  warlike  fightB; 
were  the  exercises  of  our  forefathers ;  this  other  exercise  is 
so  much  the  less  noble  that  it  only  respects  a  private  end ; 
that  it  teaches  us  to  ruin  one  another,  against  law  and  justice, 
and  that  it  every  way  always  produces  very  ill  effects.  It  is 
much  more  worthy  and  becoming  to  exercise  ourselves  in 
things  that  rather  strengthen  than  weaken  our  government^ 
and  that  tend  to  the  public  safety  and  comimon  glory.  Pub- 
lius  Rutilius,  consul,  was  the  first  that  taught  the  soldiers  to 
handle  their  arms  with  skill,  and  joined  art  to  valour;  not 
for  the  use  of  private  quarrel,  but  for  war,  and  the  quarrels 
of  the  people  of  Rome ;  ^  a  popular  and  patriotic  art  of  de- 
fence ;  and  besides  the  example  of  CsBsar,*  who  commanded 
his  men  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  face  of  Pompe/s  soldiers  in 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  a  thousand  other  commanders  have 
also  bethought  them  to  invent  new  forms  of  weapons,  and 
new  ways  of  striking  and  defending,  according  as  occasion 
required. 

But  as  Philopoemen^  condemned  wrestling,  wherein  he 
excelled,  because  the  preparatives  that  are  therein  employed 
were  difierent  from  those  that  appertain  to  military  discipline, 
to  which  alone  he  conceived  men  of  honour  ought  to  aj^ly 
themselves,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  this  address  to  which  we 
form  our  limbs,  those  twistings  and  motions  which  young  men 
are  taught  in  this  new  school,  are  not  only  of  no  use,  but 

1  TsMO,  Genual,  o.  12,  it  66.  *  Plutuoh,  in  TUh,  e.  12. 

>Tal.Maz.U.8,2.  *U,ib. 
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rather  the  contrary,  and  hurtful  to  the  manner  of  fight  in 
battle ;  our  people,  too,  commonly  make  use  of  particular 
weapons,  peculiarly  designed  for  this  purpose;  and  I  have 
known,  when  it  has  been  disapproved  that  a  gentlemen,  chal- 
lenged to  fight  with  rapier  and  poniard,  should  appear  in  the 
equipage  of  a  man  at  arms ;  or  that  another  should  take  his 
cloak  instead  of  a  poniard.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that 
Laches,  in  Plato,  speaking  of  learning  to  fence  ajfter  a  manner 
like  ours,  says  that  he  never  knew  any  great  soldier  come 
out  of  that  school,  especially  the  masters  of  it ;  and  indeed, 
as  to  them,  our  own  experience  tells  us  as  much.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  they  are  qualities  of  no 
relation  nor  correspondence;  and,  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  his  government,  Plato  ^  interdicts 
Interdicted  by  the  art  of  boxing,  introduced  by  Amycus  and 
Epeius,  and  that  of  wrestling,  by  Antaeus  and 
Gercyo,  because  they  have  another  end  than  to  render  youth 
fit  for  the  service  of  war,  and  contribute  nothing  to  it  Bat 
I  see  I  am  somewhat  strayed  from  my  theme. 

The  Emperor  Maurice,  being  advertised  by  dreams  and 
several  prognostics,  that  one  Phocas,  an  obscure  soldier, 
should  kill  him,  questioned  his  brother-in-law,  Philippicos, 
who  this  Phocas  was,  and  what  his  nature,  qualities,  and 
Cowardi  natunUy  Huumers ;  and  80  soon  as  Philippicus,  amongst 
emei  and  bloody,  ^q^^j.  i]^^^  y^  ^j^  }^^  ^hat  he  was  cowardly 

and  timorous,  the  emperor  immediately  thence  concluded  that 
he  was  then  a  murderer  and  crueL*  What  is  that  that  makes 
tyrants  so  bloody?  'Tis  only  the  solidtude  of  their  own 
safety,  and  that  their  faint  hearts  can  furnish  them  with  no 
other  means  of  securing  themselves  than  in  exterminating 
those  that  may  hurt  them,  even  so  much  as  to  women,  foi 
fear  of  a  scratch ; — 

Ouncta  ferit,  dnm  cnncta  timet* 
"  He  strikes  at  all,  who  every  one  does  fear.  * 
t  Sonana  and  OedrenQS,fi'.  (ffth*  Emp.  >  Gland,  m  BiUrop,  L  182. 
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The  first  cruelties  are  exercised  for  themselves ;  thence 
Bprings  the  fear  of  a  just  revenge,  which  after-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
wards  produces  a  series  of  new  cruelties  to  necesBarUy  pro- 

duces  ofchdTS. 

obliterate  one  another.  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  people  of  Rome,  agi- 
tated with  the  horror  of  so  many  murders  conmiitted  by  his 
appointment,  ai^d  doubting  of  being  able  to  keep  himself 
secure  from  so  many  families,  at  divers  times  mortally  injured 
and  offended  by  him,  resolved  to  seize  all  the  children  of 
those  he  had  caused  to  be  slain,  to  dispatch  them  daily  one 
after  another,  and  so  to  establish  his  own  repose.^ 

Fine  matter  is  never  impertinent,  however  placed;  and 
therefore  I,  who  more  consider  the  weight  and  utility  of  what 
I  deliver  than  its  order  and  connection,  need  not  fear  in  this 
place  to  bring  in  a  fine  story,  though  it  be  a  little  by  the  by ; 
for  when  they  are  rich  in  their  own  native  beauty,  and  are 
able  to  justify  themselves,  the  least  end  of  a  hair  will  serve 
to  draw  them  into  my  argument. 

Amongst  pthers  condenmed  by  Philip,  Herodicus,  prince 
of  Thessaly,  had  been  one;  he  had  moreover,  after  him, 
caused  his  two  sons-in-law  to  be  put  to  death,  each  leaving  a 
son  very  young  behind  him ;  Theoxena  and  Archo  were  their 
two  widows.  Theoxena,  though  highly  courted  to  it,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  marry  again.  Archo  married  Poris,  the 
greatest  man  among  the  iBnians,  and  by  him  had  a  great 
many  children,  which  she,  dying,  left  in  a  tender  age.  The- 
oxena, moved  with  a  maternal  charity  towards  her  nephews, 
that  she  might  have  them  under. her  own  eyes,  and  in  her  own 
protection,  married  Pons.  Presently  comes  a  proclamation 
of  the  king's  edict  This  brave-spirited  mother  suspected 
the  cruelty  of  Philip,  and,  aft^d  of  the  insolence  of  the  sol- 
diers towards  these  fine  and  tender  children,  boldly  declared 
that  she  would  rather  kill  them  with  her  own  hands  than 
deliver  them.  Poris,  startled  at  this  protestation,  promised 
her  to  steal  them  away,  and  to  transport  them  to  Athens,  and 
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there  commit  them  to  the  custody  of  some  fiuthful  Mend  of 
his.  They  took  therefore  the  opportunity  of  an  annual  feast, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Mnm  in  honour  of  iBneas,  and  thither 
they  went  Having  appeared  by  day  at  the  public  ceremonies 
and  banquet,  they  stole  at  night  into  a  vessel  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  to  escape  away  by  sea.  The  wind  proved  con- 
trary, and  finding  themselves  in  the  morning  within  sight  ci 
the  land  from  whence  they  had  launched  over  night,  were 
made  after  by  the  guards  of  the  port.  At  their  approach, 
Pons  laboured  all  he  could  to  make  the  mariners  do  their 
utmost  to  escape  from  the  pursuers ;  but  Theoxena,  frantic 
with  affection  and  revenge,  recurring  to  her  former  resolution^ 
prepared  arms  and  poison,  and  exposing  these  before  them : 
^  Come,  my  children,"  said  she,  ^  death  is  now  the  only  means 
of  your  defence  and  liberty,  and  shall  administer  occasion  to 
the  gods  to  exercise  their  sacred  justice ;  these  sharp  swords, 
these  full  cups  will  open  you  the  way  to  it ;  courage,  fear 
nothing.  And  thou,  my  son,  who  art  the  eldest,  take  this 
steel  into  thy  hand,  that  thou  ma/st  the  most  bravely  die." 
The  children,  having  on  one  side  so  powerful  a  counsellor, 
and  the  enemy  at  their  throats  on  the  other,  ran  all  of  them 
eagerly  upon  what  was  next  to  hand,  and,  half  dead,  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  proud  of  having  so  glori- 
ously provided  for  the  safety  of  all  her  children,  clasping 
her  arms  with  great  affection  about  her  husband's  neck :  ^Let 
us,  my  friend,"  said  she,  "  follow  these  boys,  and  enjoy  the 
same  sepulchre  they  do."  And,  so  embraced,  threw  them- 
selves headlong  overboard  into  the  sea ;  so  that  the  ship  was 
carried  back  empty  of  the  owners  into  the  harbour. 

Tyrants,  at  once  both  to  kill  and  to  make  their  anger  feH, 
TjnntH  contriTv  ^^^^  pumpcd  their  wits  to  invent  the  most  lin* 
toiii^te^f  thSne  gering  deaths.  They  will  have  their  enemiea 
ihey  put  to  death,  dispatched,  but  not  so  fast  that  they  may  not 
have  leisure  to  taste  their  vengeance.^  And  therein  they  are 
mightily  perplexed,  for  if  the  torments  they  inflict  are  vio» 

1  An  ftlliuion  to  OaUgoIa^t  nying,  **  I  wish  them  to  feel  themaelTM  djlng." 
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lent,  they  are  short ;  if  long,  thej  are  not  then  so  painful  as 
thej  desire ;  and  thus  they  torment  themselves  in  contriving 
how  to  torment  others.  Of  this  we  have  a  thousand  exam* 
pies  of  antiquity,  and  I  know  not  whether  we,  unawares,  do 
not  retain  some  traces  of  this  barbarity. 

All  that  exceeds  a  simple  death  appears  to  me  pure  cruelty. 
Our  law  cannot  expect  that  he  whom  the  fear  of  being  exe* 
cuted,  by  being  beheaded  or  hanged,  will  not  restrain,  should 
be  any  more  awed  by  the  imagination  of  a  languishing  fire, 
burning  pincers,  or  the  wheeL  And  I  know  not,  in  the  mean 
time,  whether  we  do  not  throw  them  into  despair ;  for  in  what 
condition  can  the  soul  of  a  man,  expecting  four-and-twenty 
hours  together  to  be  broke  upon  a  wheel,  or,  after  the  old 
way,  nailed  to  a  cross,  be  ?  Josephus  relates  i  that  in  the 
time  of  the  war  the  Romans  made  in  Judea,  happening  to 
pass  by  where  they  had  three  days  before  crucified  certain 
Jews,  he  amongst  them  knew  three  of  his  own  friends,  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  having  them  taken  down ;  of  whom 
two,  he  says,  died,  the  third  lived  a  great  while  after. 

Chalcondylas,  a  writer  of  good  credit,  in  the  records  he  has 
left  behind  him  of  things  that  happened  in  his  time,  and  near 
him,'  teUs  us,  as  of  the  most  excessive  torment,  of  what  the 
Emperor  Mechmet  very  often  practised,  of  cutting  off  men 
in  the  middle,  by  the  diaphragm,  with  one  blow  of  a  scimitar ; 
by  which  it  happened  that  they  died,  as  it  were,  two  deaths 
at  once,  and  both  the  one  part  and  the  other,  says  he,  were 
seen  to  stir  and  struggle  a  great  while  after,  in  very  great 
torment.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  great  suffering  in  this 
motion ;  the  torments  that  are  most  dreadful  to  look  on  are 
not  always  the  greatest  to  endure ;  and  I  find  those  that  other 
historians  relate  to  have  been  practised  upon  the  Epirot  lords, 
to  be  more  horrid  and  cruel,  where  they  were  condemned  to 
be  fiayed  alive  by  pieces,  after  so  malicious  a  manner  that 
they  continued  fifteen  days  in  this  misery. 

1  In  the  lEHmy  o/hU  Life,  towardfl       <  Hut,  of  Uu  Turks,  z.  aft  tht 
Um  tnd.  ning. 
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As  also  these  two  others  :  Croesus,'  having  caused  a  gen- 
tleman, the  fayourite  of  his  brother  Pantaloon,  to  be  seized, 
carried  him  into  a  fuller's  shop,  where  he  caused  him  to  be 
scratched  and  carded  with  cards  and  combs  belonging  to  that 
trade  till  he  died.  George  Sechel,  chief  commander  of  the 
peasants  of  Poland,  who  committed  so  manj  mischief  under 
the  title  of  the  crusade,  being  defeated  in  battle,  and  taken  by 
the  waywode  of  Transylvania,  was  for  three  days  bound 
naked  upon  the  rack,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  torments  that 
any  one  could  contrive  against  him,  during  which  time  many 
other  prisoners  were  kept  fasting.  In  the  end,  he  living  and 
looking  on,  they  made  his  beloved  brother  Lucat,  for  whom 
only  he  entreated,  taking  upon  himself  the  blame  of  all  their 
evil  actions,  to  drink  his  blood ;  and  caused  twenty  of  his 
most  favoured  captains  to  feed  upon  him,  tearing  his  flesh  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  swallowing  the  morsels.  The 
remainder  of  his  body  and  bowels,  so  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
were  boiled,  and  others  of  his  followers  compelled  to  eat 
them.' 


CHAPTER  XXVnL 

ALL   THINGS  HAVE   THEIR   SEASON. 

Such  as  compare  Cato  the  Censor  with  the  younger  Oato 
that  killed  himself,  compare  two  beautiful  natures,  and  much 
resembling  one  another.  The  first  acquired  his  reputation 
Th«Tirtue  of  Oato  several  ways,  and  excels  in  military  exploits 
toSSTofStottiJ  and  the  utiKty  of  his  pubUc  avocations ;  but 
^'•"•^-  the  virtue  of  the  younger,  besides  that  it  were 

blasphemy  to  compare  any  to  him  in  vigour,  was  much  more 

1  Hsrod.  i.  92.  t  Chronide  of  Cation,  book  It.  p.  TOO 

OaieoB,  AnnaU  of  SiUsta,  p.  288. 
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pure  and  unblemished;  for  who  can  acquit  the  Censor  of 
envy  and  ambition,  having  dared  to  jostle  the  honour  of 
Sdpio,  a  man  in  worth,  valour,  and  all  other  excellent  quali- 
ties, infinitely  beyond  him,  or  any  other  of  his  time  ? 

That  which  they  report  of  him,  amongst  other  things,  that, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  he  put  himself  upon  learning  the 
Greek  tongue  with  a  greedy  appetite,  as  if  to  quench  a  long 
thirst,^  does  not  seem  to  make  much  for  his  honour ;  it  being 
properly  what  we  call  being  twice  a  child.  All  things  have 
their  season,  even  the  best ;  and  a  man  may  say  his  Pater- 
noster out  of  time ;  as  they  accused  T.  Quintus  Flaminius,' 
that,  being  general  of  an  army,  he  was  seen  praying  apart  in 
the  time  of  a  battle  that  he  won : — 

Imponet  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis.* 
**  The  wise  man  limits  even  proper  things.'* 

Eudemonidas,  seeing  Xenocrates,  when  very  old,  still  very 
intent  upon  his  school-lessons,  "  When  will  this  man  be  wise,** 
sidd  he,  **if  he  is  still  learning?"*  And  Philopoemen,  to 
those  who  extolled  King  Ptolemy  for  every  day  inuring  his 
person  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  "  It  is  not,**  said  he,  "  com- 
mendable in  a  king  of  his  age  to  exercise  himself  in  those 
things ;  he  ought  now  really  to  employ  them."  *  The  young 
are  to  make  their  preparations,  the  old  to  enjoy  them,  say  the 
sages ;  •  and  the  greatest  vice  they  observe  in  us  is  that  our 
desires  incessantly  grow  young  again;  we  are  always  re* 
beginning  to  live. 

Our  studies  and  desires  should  sometimes  be  sensible  of 
age.  We  have  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  yet  our  appetites 
and  pursuits  spring  every  day  new  upon  us : — 

Tn  secanda  marmora 

Looas  sub  ipsnm  ftmiis,  et,  sepnlohrl 
Immemor,  stmis  domos:  7 

1  PlutMoh,  Life  of  Goto  thi  Censor.  «  Plataroh,  Apoih.  oftht  Laetdmm, 

e.1.  »  Plutarch,  tn  I'tlA. 

•  Plataroh,  Parattd  o/T.  Q.  FUtmiimu  •  Seneca,  fyiit.  86. 
and  PhUopanun.  T  Hoxaoe,  CW.  it.  18, 17 

•  jQTNial,  Sat,  Ti.  UL 

VOL.  U.  80 
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«  Command  the  pillared  dome  to  rise, 
When,  lo !  the  tomh  forgotten  lies." 

The  longest  of  my  designs  is  not  above  a  yearns  extent ;  I 
think  of  nothing  now  but  ending,  rid  mjaelf  of  all  new  hopes 
and  enterprises,  take  my  last  leave  of  every  place  I  depart 
fix>m,  and  every  day  dispossess  myself  of  what  I  have :  OUm 
jam  nee  perit  quidquam  vnthi^  nee  acqairitur  .  .  .  ptui  «if- 
ptrest  viatiei  quam  via  /  *  "  Henceforward  I  will  neither  lose 
nor  get :  I  have  more  wherewith  to  defray  my  journey,  than 
I  have  way  to  go : — 

Yixi,  et,  quern  dederat  cnniim  fortona,  peregL' 

"  Tve  lived,  and  finished  the  career 
Wherein  my  fortone  placed  me  here.** 

To  condade ;  'tis  the  only  comfort  I  find  in  my  old  age, 
that  it  mortifies  in  me  several  cares  and  desires  wherewith 
life  is  disturbed ;  the  care  how  the  world  goes,  the  care  ci 
riches,  of  grandeur,  of  knowledge,  of  health,  of  myself.  There 
are  some  who  are  learning  to  speak,  at  a  time  when  they 
should  learn  to  be  silent  for  ever.  A  man  may  always  study, 
but  he  must  not  always  go  to  school*  What  a  contemptible 
thing  is  an  old  abecedaiian ! 

Diyersoe  diversa  javant;  non  omnibiu  annia 
Omnia  conveniunt:  * 

'*  For  seyera]  things  do  several  men  delight; 
And  all  things  are  not  for  all  ages  right** 

If  we  must  study,  let  us  study  what  is  suitable  to  oar 
present  condition,  that  we  may  answer  as  he  did,  who,  being 
What  oaciit  to  be  *^^^  ^  ^^^  ®°^  ^®  Studied  in  his  decrepi- 
M^oid man's  tagc:  "That  I  may  go  out  better,"  said  he> 
"  and  at  greater  ease."  Such  a  study  was  that 
of  the  younger  Cato,  feeling  his  end  approach,  and  which  he 
met  with  in  Plato's  Discourse  of  the  Lnmortality  of  the  Soul ; 
not,  as  we  are  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  long  beforehand 

1  8«iiMa,  Epist.  77.  >  HontalgiM  tramUtas  Sensoa,  IQNSCi 

t^BMMl,lr.668.  88.         ^^ 

4  Puudc.  GaUas,  L 104. 
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fhrmshed  with  all  sorts  of  ammunition  for  such  a  departure ; 
for  of  assurance,  an  established  will  and  instruction,  he  had 
more  than  Plato  in  all  his  writings ;  his  knowledge  and  cour- 
age were  in  this  respect  above  philosophy ;  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  studj,  not  for  the  service  of  his  death ;  but,  as  a 
man  whose  sleeps  were  never  disturbed  in  the  importance  of 
such  a  deliberation,  he  also,  without  choice  or  change,  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  the  other  accustomary  actions  of  his 
Hfe.  The  night  ^  that  he  was  denied  the  prsetorship,  he  spent 
in  play ;  that  wherein  he  was  to  die,  he  spent  in  reading ;  the 
kes  either  of  life  or  of  office  was  all  one  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OP   VIKTUE. 

I  FIND,  by  experience,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be* 
twixt  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul  and  a  ^ 

Man  seldom  at> 

reaolute  and  constant  habit;   and  very  well  tei°«toae«pMHf 

*^  of  acting  tteadlly 

perceive  there  is  nothing  we  may  not  do ;  nay,  andreffniariy, 
even  to  the  surpassing  the  Divinity  itself  says  prinoipicSofaoiiA 
some  one,«  forasmuch  as  it  is  more  to  render  a  ^*'^*' 
loan's  self  impassable  by  his  own  study  and  energy,  than  to 
b«  so  by  his  natural  condition ;  and  even  to  be  able  to  con- 
join to  man's  imbecility  and  fiailty  a  godly  resolution  and 
assurance ;  but  it  is  by  fits  and  starts ;  and  in  the  lives  of 
those  heroes  of  times  past,  there  are  sometimes  miraculous 
sallies,  and  that  seem  infinitely  to  exceed  our  natural  force ; 
but  they  are  indeed  but  sallies ;  and  'tis  hard  to  believe  that 
in  these  so  elevated  qualities  a  man  can  so  thoroughly  imbue 
the  soul  that  they  should  become  constant,  and,  as  it  were, 

1  8enee»,  l^ut.  71,  IM  •  Senaoft,  i^iiif .  78,  <l«  iVomrf.  e.  6. 
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natural  in  him.  It  accidentally  happens  even  to  us,  who  are 
but  abortive  births  of  men,  sometimes  to  dart  out  our  souIb, 
when  roused  by  the  discourses  and  examples  of  others,  mudi 
beyond  their  ordinary  stretch ;  but  'tis  a  kind  of  passion  that 
pushes  and  pricks  them  on,  and  in  some  sort  ravishes  them 
fiom  themselves ;  for  this  whirlwind  once  blown  over,  we  sec 
that  they  insensibly  fag  and  slacken  of  themselves,  if  not  to 
the  lowest  degree,  at  least  so  as  to  be  no  more  the  same ;  inso- 
much as  that,  upon  every  trivial  occasion,  the  losing  of  a 
hawk,  or  the  breaking  of  a  glass,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
moved  little  less  than  one  of  the  common  sort.  I  am  c^ 
opinion  that  order,  moderation,  and  constancy  excepted,  all 
things  are  to  be  done  by  a  man  that  is  indifferent  and  defec- 
tive in  general.  "  Therefore  it  is,"  say  the  sages,  "  that  to 
make  a  right  judgment  of  a  man,  you  are  chiefly  to  observe 
his  common  actions,  and  surprise  him  in  his  every  day  hab- 
its." »     • 

Pyrrho,  he  who  erected  so  pleasant  a  knowledge  upon 
ignorance,  endeavoured,  as  all  the  rest  who  were  really 
philosophers  did,  to  make  his  life  correspond  with  his  doctrine. 
And  because  he  maintained  the  imbecility  of  human  judg- 
ment to  be  so  extreme  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  choice  or 
inclination,  and  would  have  it  wavering  and  suspended,  cm- 
sidering  and  receiving  all  things  as  indifferent,  'tis  said  that 
he  always  comported  himself  after  the  same  manner  and 
countenance ;  if  he  had  begun  a  discourse,  he  would  always 
end  what  he  had  to  say,  though  the  person  he  was  speaking 
to  had  gone  away ;  and  if  he  walked,  he  never  stopped  for 
any  impediment  that  stood  in  his  way,  being  preserved  from 
precipices,  the  jostle  of  carts,  and  other  like  accidents,  by  the 
care  of  his  friends ;  *  for  to  fear  or  to  avoid  any  thing  had 
been  to  jostle  his  own  propositions,  which  deprived  the 
senses  themselves  of  all  certainty  and  election.     Sometimes 

1  DIog.  Laert.  Iz.  68.  doctrine  beyond  what  it  really  was ;  and 

•  Tet  Montaigne  says,  in  the  twelfth  that,  like  a  rational  man,  he  made  nm 

chapter  of  thli  Inwk.  that  they  who  re-  ofall  hli  corporeal  and  spiritual  fteolliat 

piwent  Pyrrho  In  this  light  extend  his  as  rule  and  reason. 
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he  suffered  incisions  and  cauteries  with  so  great  constancy  as 
never  to  be  seen  so  much  as  to  wince  or  shut  his  ejes.  TIs 
something  to  bring  the  soul  to  these  imaginations,  'tis  more 
to  join  thereto  the  effects ;  and  yet  not  impossible ;  but  to 
conjoin  them  with  such  perseverance  and  constancy  as  to 
make  them  habitual  is  certainly,  in  attempts  so  remote  from 
common  custom,  almost  incredible  to  be  done.  Therefore  it 
was  that  being  one  day  taken  in  his  house  terribly  scolding 
with  his  sister,  and  being  reproached  that  he  therein  trans- 
gressed his  own  roles  of  indifference:  ''What!"  said  he, 
^  must  this  foolish  woman  also  serve  for  a  testimony  to  my 
roles  ?  **  Another  time,  being  seen  defending  himself  against 
a  dog,  "  It  is,**  said  he,  "  very  hard  totally  to  put  off"  man 
and  we  must  endeavour  and  force  ourselves  to  resist  and 
encounter  things  first  by  effects,  but  at  least  by  reason.'*^ 
About  seven  or  eight  years  since,  a  husbandman,  who  is  still 
living,  but  two  leagues  from  my  house,  having  Bxtraordinary 
been  long  tormented  with  his  wife's  jealousy,  Sfj^^d^"^ 
coming  one  day  home  frx)m  his  work,  and  she  ^^^^^ 
welcoming  him  with  her  accustomed  railing,  entered  into  so 
great  friry  that,  with  a  sickle  he  had  yet  in  his  hand,  he 
totally  cut  off*  all  those  parts  that  she  was  jealous  of,  and 
threw  them  in  her  face.  And  'tis  said  that  a  young  gentleman 
of  our  nation,  brisk  and  amorous,  having  by  his  perseverance 
at  last  mollified  the  heart  of  a  fair  mistress,  enraged  that  upon 
the  point  of  fruition  lie  found  himself  unable  to  perform,  and 
that 

Non  Tiriliter 
Inen  senUe  penis  extulerat  caput,* 

"  The  part  he  moet  had  need  of  play*d  him  false/* 
SO  soon  as  ever  he  came  home,  he  deprived  himself  of  it  and 
sent  it  his  mistress,  a  cruel  and  bloody  victim  for  the  ex- 
piation of  his  offence.  If  this  had  been  done  upon  a  mature 
consideration,  and  upon  the  account  of  religion,  as  the  priestf 
of  Cybele  did,  what  should  we  say  of  so  high  an  action  ? 

1  Laertiiu,  in  FtiA,  ix.  66.  >  Tlbal.  Priap.  eann.  81 
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A  few  d«  j8  sinoe,  at  Bergerac,  within  five  leagues  c^  my 
house,  ap  the  river  Dordogne,  a  woman  having  over-oi^ 
been  beaten  and  abased  by  her  husband,  a  cholerie,  ill-eon- 
ditioned  fellow,  resolved  to  escape  from  his  ill  usage  at  the 
price  of  her  life ;  and  going,  so  soon  as  she  was  up  the  next 
morning,  to  visit  her  neighbours,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and 
having  let  some  words  faU  as  to  recommending  to  them  her 
affairs,  she  took  a  sister  of  hers  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to 
the  bridge ;  where  being,  and,  as  it  were  in  jest,  without  any 
manner  of  alteration  in  her  countenance,  there  taking  leave 
of  her,  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  top  into  the 
river,  and  was  drowned.  That  which  is  the  most  remaik- 
able  in  this  is  that  this  resolution  was  a  whole  night  matur- 
ing in  her  head. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  Indian  women ;  for  it 
being  the  custom  there  for  the  men  to  have  many  wives,  and 
the  best  beloved  of  them  to  kill  herself  at  her  husband's  de- 
cease, every  one  of  them  makes  it  the  business  of  her  whole 
life  to  obtain  this  privilege,  and  gain  this  advantage  over  her 
companions ;  and  the  good  offices  they  do  their  husbands  aim 
at  no  other  recompense  but  to  be  preferred  in  accompanying 
^em  in  death : — 

Ubi  mortifero  jacta  est  fax  ultima  lecto, 

Uxorom  fasis  stat  pia  tnrba  comis: 
Et  certamen  habent  lethi,  qu»  viva  seqoatur 

CoqJQgium;  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori; 
Ardent  victriceSf  et  flamrasB  pectora  prasbent, 

Imponnntqae  snis  ora  pernsta  viris.^ 

**  When  to  the  pile  they  throw  the  kindling  brand, 
The  pious  wives  with  hair  dishevellM  stand. 
Striving  which  living  stiall  in  death  attend 
Her  spouse,  and  gain  an  honourable  end ; 
Those  thus  preferred  their  breasts  to  flame  expose, 
And  their  scorched  lips  to  their  dead  husband*i  close.*' 

A  certain  author  of  our  times  reports  that  he  has  seen  io 
those  oriental  nations  this  custom  in  practice,  that  not  only 
the  wives  buiy  themselves  with   their  husbands,  but  eveo 

1  Propertlafl,  fll.  18, 17 
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Ibe  slaves  he  has  ei^jojed  also,  which  is  done  after  this  man 
ner:  The  husband  being  dead,  the  widow  may,  if  she  will 
(bnt  few  do),  demand  two  or  three  months  respite,  wherein  to 
order  her  affairs.  The  day  being  come,  she  mounts  on  horse- 
back, dressed  as  for  her  wedding,  and  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance says  she  is  going  to  sleep  with  her  spouse,  holding  a 
looking-glass  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  the  other; 
being  thus  conducted  in  pomp,  accompanied  with  her  kin- 
dred and  friends,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  rejoicing, 
she  is  at  last  brought  to  the  public  place  appointed  for  such 
spectacles.  This  is  a  spacious  square,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  pit  full  of  wood,  and  acyoining  to  it  a  mount  raised  four 
or  five  steps,  upon  which  she  is  brought  and  served  with  a 
magnificent  repast;  which  being  done,  she  falls  to  dancing 
and  singing,  and  gives  order  when  she  thinks  fit  to  kindle  the 
fire.  This  being  performed,  she  descends,  and  taking  the 
nearest  of  her  husband's  relations  by  the  hand,  they  walk 
together  to  the  river  dose  by,  where  she  strips  herself  stark 
naked,  and,  having  distributed  her  clothes  and  jewels  to  her 
friends,  plunges  herself  into  the  water,  as  if  there  to  cleanse 
herself  from  her  sins ;  coming  out  thence,  she  wraps  herself 
in  yellow  linen  of  eight  and  twenty  ells  long;  and  again 
giving  her  hand  to  this  kinsman  of  her  husband's,  they  return 
badL  to  the  mount,  where  she  makes  a  speech  to  the  people, 
and  recommends  her  children  to  them,  if  she  have  any. 
Betwixt  the  pit  and  the  mount  there  is  commonly  a  curtain 
drawn,  to  screen  the  burning  furnace  from  their  sight,  which 
some  of  them,  to  manifest  their  gr^  courage,  forbid.  Hav- 
ing ended  what  she  has  to  say,  a  woman  presents  her  with  a 
vessel  of  oil,  wherewith  to  anoint  her  head  and  her  whole 
body ;  which  having  done  with,  she  throws  it  into  the  &ce, 
and  in  an  instant  precipitates  herself  after.  Immediately  the 
people  throw  a  great  many  billets  and  logs  upon  her,  that  she 
may  not  be  long  in  dying,  and  convert  all  their  joy  into  sor- 
row and  mourning.  If  they  are  persons  of  meaner  condition, 
the  body  of  the  defunct  is  carried  to  the  place  of  sepulture, 
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and  there  placed  sitdng,  the  widow  kneeling  before  him,  and 
embracing  the  corpse  doselj,  and  thus  remains,  while  they 
build  round  them  a  wall,  which  bo  soon  as  it  is  raised  to  the 
height  of  the  woman's  shoulders,  some  of  her  relations  come 
behind  her,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  head,  writhe  her  nefk ; 
and  so  soon  as  she  is  dead  the  wall  is  presently  raised  up  and 
dosed,  where  they  remain  entombed. 

There  was  in  the  same  country,  something  like  this  in 
The  Ormwrn-  ^^  Gymnosophists ;  for  not  by  constraint  d 
^iittin>iiutuiij  others,  nor  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  sudden 
humour,  but  by  the  express  profession  of  their 
order,  their  custom  was,  so  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain 
age,  or  that  they  saw  themselves  threatened  by  any  disease, 
to  cause  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  for  them,  and  on  the  top 
a  stately  bed,  where,  after  having  joyfully  feasted  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  they  lay  them  down  with  so  great 
resolution  that,  fire  being  implied  to  it,  they  were  never  seen 
to  stir  hand  or  foot;^  and  after  this  manner  one  of  them, 
Galanus  by  name,  expired  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army 
of  Alexander  the  Great.^  And  he  was  neither  reputed  h(Aj 
nor  happy  amongst  them  that  did  not  thus  destroy  himself; 
dismissing  his  soul,  purged  and  purified  by  the  fire,  afttf 
having  consumed  all  that  was  earthly  and  mortal  This 
constant  premeditadcm  of  the  whde  life  is  that  which  makes 
the  wonder. 

Amongst  our  other  controversies,  that  as  to  the  wcfrdfa^im 
is  also  crept  in ;  and,  to  tie  things  to  come,  and  even  our 
own  wills,  to  a  certain  anH  inevitable  necessity,  we  are  sdll 
upon  this  argument  of  time  past :  ^  Since  God  foresees  that 
all  things  shall  so  fall  out,  as  doubtless  he  does,  it  must  then 
necessarily  follow  that  they  must  so  fall  out."  To  which  our 
masters  reply,  '^  That  the  seeing  any  thing  should  come  to 
pass,  as  we  do,  and  as  God  himself  also  does  (for,  all  things 
being  present  with  him,  he  rather  sees  than  foresees),  is  not 
to  compel  an  event ;  that  is,  we  see  because  things  do  fall 

1  Quint.  Onrt  tUI.  9;  Stnbo,  zr.        t  Platareh,  Life  o/AUxttndtr,  o.  2L 
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out,  but  things  do  not  fall  oat  because  we  see ;  events  cause 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  does  not  cause  events.  That 
which  we  see  happen  does  happen ;  but  it  might  have  hap- 
pened otherwise;  and  God,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  causes 
of  events,  which  he  has  in  his  presence,  has  also  those 
which  we  call  accidental  and  involuntary,  which  depend 
upon  the  liberty  he  has  given  our  free-will,  and  knows  that 
we  shall  do  amiss,  because  we  would  do  so." 

Now  I  have  seen  a  great  many  conmianders  encourage 
their  soldiers  with  this  fatal  necessity ;  for,  if  our  time  be 
limited  to  a  certain  hour,  neither  the  enemy's  shot,  nor  our 
own  boldness,  nor  our  flight  and  cowardice,  can  either 
shorten  or  prolong  our  lives*  This  is  easily  said,  but  see 
who  will  be  so  persuaded ;  and  if  it  be  so  that  a  strong  and 
lively  faith  draws  along  with  it  actions  of  the  same,  certainly 
this  fidth  we  so  much  brag  of  is  very  light  in  this  age  of  ours, 
unless  the  contempt  it  has  of  works  makes  it  disdain  their 
company.  So  it  is  that  to  this  very  purpose,  the  Sieur  de 
Joinville,  as  credible  a  witness  as  any  other  whatever,  tells  us 
of  the  Bedouins,  a  nation  amongst  the  Saracens,  with  whom 
the  king  St  Louis  had  to  do  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  in 
their  religion  did  so  firmly  believe  the  number  of  every  man's 
days  to  be  from  all  eternity  prefixed  and  set  down  by  an 
inevitable  decree,  that  they  went  naked  to  the  wars,  excepting 
a  Turkish  sword,  and  their  bodies  only  covered  with  a  white 
linen  doth;  and,  for  the  greatest  curse  they  could  utter 
when  they  were  angry,  this  was  always  in  their  mouth: 
^Accursed  be  thou,  as  he  that  arms  himself  for  fear  of 
death."*  This  is  a  testimony  of  faith  very  much  beyond 
ours.  And  of  this  sort  is  that,  also,  that  two  monks  of  Flor- 
ence gave  in  our  fathers'  days.^  Being  engaged  in  some 
controversy  of  learning,  they  agreed  to  go  both  of  them  into 
the  fire,  in  the  public  square,  to  prove  the  faith  of  each  in  his 

1  Mrm.  dt  JointnUe.c.  80.  Oulcclardinl.  ill. ;  Bayle,  %t  the  trord  S»» 

t  On  the  7th  April,  1498.    See  the  his-  vonarola ;  Siemondl,  R^mbliques  ItaUm^ 

toiy  of  the  flimoiu  Jerome  Sayonarola,  rus,  c.  98,  Tol.  zil. 

in  the  Jfem.  of  Oomu%e9f  tUI.  c.  19; 
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arguments ;  and  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the  thing  just 
upon  the  point  of  execution,  when  it  was  interrupted  bj  an 
unexpected  accident. 

A  young  Turkish  lord,  having  performed  a  notable  expknl 
in  his  own  person  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  that  of  Amu- 
rath  and  that  of  Huniades,  ready  to  join  battle,  being  asked 
by  Amurath,  who,  in  so  tender  and  inexperienced  years  (for 
it  was  his  first  sally  in  arms),  had  inspired  him  with  so  braye 
a  courage,  replied  that  his  chief  tutor  for  valour  was  a  hare  ; 
**  For  being,"  said  he,  "  one  day  a  hunting  I  found  a  hare 
sitting,  and  though  I  had  a  brace  of  exoelloit  greyhounds 
with  me,  yet  methought  it  would  be  best  for  sureness  to  make 
use  of  my  bow ;  for  she  sat  very  fair.  I  then  fell  to  letting 
fly  my  arrows,  and  shot  forty  that  I  had  in  my  quiver,  not 
only  without  hurting,  but  without  starting  her  £rom  her  form. 
At  last  I  slipped  my  dogs  after  her,  but  to  no  more  purpose 
than  I  had  shot.  By  which  I  understood  that  she  had  been 
secured  by  her  destiny;  and  that  neither  darts  nor  swords 
can  wound  without  the  permisision  of  fate,  which  we  can 
neither  hasten  nor  defer."  This  story  may  serve  to  let  us 
see,  by  the  way,  how  flexible  our  reason  is  to  all  sorts  of  im- 
ages. A  person  of  great  years,  name,  dignity,  and  learning, 
boasted  to  me  to  have  been  induced  to  a  certain  very  impor- 
tant mutation  in  his  faith,  by  a  strange,  whimsical  incitement^ 
and  otherwise  so  very  inconclusive,  that  I  thought  it  much 
stronger  the  contrary  way ;  he  called  it  a  miracle,  and  I  too, 
but  in  another  sense.  The  Turkish  historians  say  that  the 
_  persuasion  those  of  their  nation  have  imprinted 

ThA  oommon  Ibtin- 

dationof  the  cour-  in  them  of  the  fatal  and  unalterable  prescription 
***  ^  *  of  their  days  does  manifestly  conduce  to  the  giv- 

ing them  great  assurance  in  dangers.  And  I  know  a  great 
prince  who  makes  a  very  fortunate  use  of  it ;  whether  it  be 
that  he  does  really  believe  it,  or  that  he  makes  it  his  excuse 
for  so  wonderfully  hazarding  himself;  may  fortune  be  not 
too  soon  weary  of  her  favour  to  him. 

There  has  not  happened  in  our  memory  a  more  admirable 
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effect  of  resolution  than  in  those  two  who  conspired  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.^  'Tis  to  be  wondered  at  how  the 
second  that  executed  it,  could  ever  be  persuaded  into  an 
attempt  wherein  his  companion,  who  had  done  his  utmost,  had 
had  80  ill  success ;  and  after  the  same  method,  and  with  the 
same  arms,  to  go  attack  a  prince,  armed  with  so  recent  cause 
of  distrust,  powerful  in  followers  and  bodily  strength,  in  his 
own  hall,  amidst  his  guards,  and  in  a  citj  wholly  at  his  devo- 
tion. He  assuredly  employed  a  very  resolute  arm  and  cour- 
age, inflamed  with  furious  passion.  A  poniard  is  sure  for 
striking  home ;  but,  by  reason  that  more  motion  and  force  of 
hand  is  required  than  with  a  pistol,  the  blow  is  more  subject 
to  be  put  by  and  hindered.  That  this  man  went  to  a  certain 
death  I  make  no  doubt ;  for  the  hopes  any  one  could  flatter 
him  withal  could  not  find  place  in  any  sober  understanding ; 
and  the  conduct  of  his  exploit  sufficiently  manifests  that  he 
had  no  want  of  that,  any  more  than  of  courage.  The  motives 
of  so  powerful  a  persuasion  may  be  diverse,  for  our  fancy 
does  what  it  will  both  with  itself  and  us.  The  execution 
that  was  done  near  Orleans  was  nothing  like  this;*  there 
was  in  that  more  of  chance  than  vigour ;  the  wound  was  not 
mortal  if  fortune  had  not  made  it  so;  and  the  attempt  to 
shoot  on  horseback,  and  at  a  distance,  and  at  one  whose  body 
was  in  motion  by  the  moving  of  his  horse,  was  the  attempt 
of  a  man  who  had  rather  miss  his  blow  than  fail  of  saving 
himself,  as  was  apparent  by  what  followed  after ;  for  he  was 
80  astonished  and  stupefied  with  the  thought  of  so  high  an 
execution,  that  he  totally  lost  his  judgment,  both  to  find  his 
way  and  govern  his  tongue.  What  needed  he  to  have  done 
more  than  to  fly  back  to  his  friends  and  cross  the  river  ?  'Tis 
what  I  have  done  in  less  dangers,  and  I  think  of  very  little 
hazard,  how  broad  soever  the  river  may  be,  provided  your 
horse  have  good  going  in,  and  that  you  see  on  the  other  side 

1  The  founder  of  fche  Repablks  of  Hoi-  1684,  by  &  pistol-shot,  in  his  hoiu«  at 

knd.    On  the  18th  Mareh,  1582.  he  was  Delft,  bjr  Balthanr  Genrd,  a  nattre  of 

woanded  with  a  pistol-shot  hj  a  Blscayan,  Franche-Gompt^. 

named  Tean  de  Janreguy.    Recovering  ^The  aasasrination  of  the    Duke  U 

tcom  this,  he  was  killed  on  the  10th  July,  Golsc,  by  Poltrot. 
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good  landing  according  to  the  stream.  The  other,*  when  they 
pronounced  his  dreadful  sentence  :  "  I  was  prepared  for  it^* 
said  he ;  "  and  I  will  make  you  wonder  at  my  patience." 

The  Assassins,  a  nation  bordering  upon  Phoenicia,  are  re- 
A  people  who  be-  puted  amougst  the  Mahometans,  a  people  of 
STsSSfiSJ^S  &^^  devotion  and  purity  of  manners.  They 
^^*™**^-  hold  that  the  nearest  way  to  gain  Paradise  is 

to  kill  some  one  of  a  contrary  religion  ;  which  is  the  reascn 
they  have  often  been  seen,  being  but  one  or  two,  without 
arms,  to  make  an  attempt  against  powerful  enemies  at  the 
price  of  a  certain  death,  and  without  any  consideration  of 
their  own  danger.  So  was  our  Count  Raimond  of  Tripc^ 
assassinated  (which  word  is  deiived  from  their  name),  in  the 
heart  of  his  dty,  during  our  enterprises  of  the  holy  war.* 
And  likewise  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montserrat,*  the  murderers 
at  their  execution  carrying  themselves  with  great  pride  and 
glory  that  they  had  performed  so  brave  an  exploit 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  A  MONSTROUS   CHILD. 

This  story  shall  go  by  itself;  for  I  will  leave  physicians  to 
discourse  of  it  Two  days  ago  I  saw  a  child  which  two  men 
and  a  nurse,  who  called  themselves  the  father,  the  unde,  and 
the  aunt  of  it,  carried  about  to  get  money  by  showing  it,  by 
reason  it  was  so  strange  a  creature.  It  was,  as  to  all  the  rest, 
of  a  common  form,  and  could  stand  upon  its  feet ;  could  go 
and  gabble  much  like  other  children  of  its  age ;  it  had  never 
as  yet  taken  any  other  nourishment  but  from  the  nurse's 

lOeimM.  <  At  Ttn,  24th  Aprn,  1198. 

tInll61,atTripolL 
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breasts,  and  what,  in  my  presence,  they  tried  to  put  into  its 
mouth,  it  only  chewed  a  little  and  spit  out  again  without 
swallowing ;  its  cry,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  odd  and  partic- 
ular ;  it  was  just  fourteen  months  old.  Under  the  breast  it 
was  joined  to  another  child,  but  without  a  head,  and  that  had 
the  spine  of  the  back  without  motion,  the  rest  entire ;  for 
though  it  had  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other,  this  was  broken 
by  accident  at  their  birth  ;  they  were  joined  breast  to  breast, 
as  if  a  lesser  child  would  reach  its  arms  about  the  neck  of 
one  something  bigger.  The  juncture  and  thickness  of  the 
place  where  they  were  conjoined  was  not  above  four  fingers, 
or  thereabouts,  so  that  if  you  thrust  up  the  imperfect  child  you 
might  see  the  navel  of  the  other  below  it ;  so  the  joining  was 
betwixt  the  paps  and  the  naveL  The  navel  of  the  imperfect 
child  could  not  be  seen,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  belly  could ;  so 
that  all  the  rest  that  was  not  joined  of  the  imperfect  one,  as 
arms,  buttocks,  thighs,  and  legs,  hung  dangling  upon  the 
other  chOd,  and  might  reach  to  the  mid-leg.  The  nurse 
moreover  told  us  that  it  urined  at  both  bodies ;  and  also  the 
members  of  the  other  were  nourished,  sensible,  and  in  the 
same  plight  with  that  she  gave  suck  to ;  excepting  that  they 
were  shorter  and  less.  This  double  body,  and  several  limbs 
belonging  to  one  head,  might  be  interpreted  a  favoittable 
prognostic  to  the  king,^  of  maintaining  the  various  parts  of 
our  state  under  the  imion  of  his  laws;  but  lest  the  event 
should  prove  otherwise,  'tis  better  to  let  it  alone ;  for,  except 
in  things  past,  there  is  no  divination :  Vt,  quum  facta  suntj 
turn  ad  conjecturam  aliqua  inierpretatione  revocmtwr^  ^  so  as^ 
when  they  are  come  to  pass,  they  should  then  by  some  inter- 
pretation be  recalled  to  conjecture,"  as  'tis  said  of  Epimenides, 
that  he  always  prophesied  of  things  past* 

I  have  lately  seen  a  herdsman  in  Medoc,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  has  no  sign  of  any  genital  parts ;  he  has 
three  holes,  by  which  he  voids  his  water;  he  is  bearded, 
has  desire,  and  covets  the  society  of  women. 

1  Henry  m.  <  Azistotte,  Bhttorie^  Ifl.  12. 

>  CSoero,  d$  DMn,  tt.  81. 
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Those  tliat  we  call  monsters  are  not  so  to  God,  wlio  sees  in 
the  immensity  of  his  work  the  infinite  forms 

Whether  there  are    ,,,  iiit         .  i.. 

moDcters  properly  that  he  has  Comprehended  therem ;  and  it  is  to. 
^  be  believed  that  this  figure  which  astonishes  of 

has  relation  to  some  other  of  the  same  kind  unknown  to  man. 
From  his  omniscience  nothing  but  the  good,  the  usual,  and 
the  regular  proceeds ;  but  we  do  not  discern  the  disposition 
and  relation :  Quod  crebro  videt  non  miratur,  ettamsi,  curjUxty 
nescit.  Quod  ante  non  vidtt,  id,  si  eveneritj  ostmtum  esm 
censeU^  ^  What  he  often  sees  he  does  not  admire,  though  ha 
be  ignorant  how  it  comes  to  pass*  But  when  a  thing  happens 
be  never  saw  before,  that  he  looks  upon  as  a  portent"  What 
fkUs  out  contrary  to  custom  we  say  is  contrary  to  nature ;  but 
nothing,  whatever  it  be,  is  contrary  to  her.  Let  therefore 
this  universal  and  natural  reason  expel  the  error  and  aston- 
ishment that  novelty  brings  along  with  it 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

OF  ANGER. 

Plutabch  is  admirable  throughout,  but  especially  where 
he  judges  of  human  actions.  The  fine  things  he  says  in  the 
parallel  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  upon  the  subject  of  our 
great  folly  in  abandoning  children  to  the  care  and  government 
of  their  fathers,  are  very  easily  discerned.  The  most  of  our 
civil  governments,  as  Aristotle  says,*  leave,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Cyclops,  to  every  one  the  ordering  of  their  wives 
and  children  according  to  their  own  foolish  and  indiscreet 
Semcy ;  and  the  Lacedemonian  and  Cretensian  are  almost  the 
only  governments  that  have  committed  the  education  of  cbil* 

1  Gloero,  ttf  sttpra,  >  BMay  x.  9 
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dren  to  the  laws ;  who  does  not  see  that  in  a  state  all  depends 
upon  their  nurture  and  bringing  up  ?  And  yet  they  are  left 
to  the  mercy  of  parents,  let  them  be  as  foolish  and  widced  as 
they  will,  without  any  check. 

Amongst  other  things,  how  often  have  I,  as  I  have  passed 
along  the  streets,  had  a  good  mind  to  get  up  a  oftheindiBcretkn 
&rce,  to  revenge  the  poor  boys  whom  I  have  **'p^°^'  J^,. 
seen  flayed,  knocked  down,  and  miserably  beat-  dren  in  the  mad- 

•■•1  t  oos*  of  paatton. 

en,  by  some  father  or  mother  mad  with  rage  ! 

You  shall  see  them  come  out  with  fire  and  fury  sparkling  in 

their  eyes, 

Babie  jecTur  incendente,  fenmtnr 
PrflBoipites ;  ut  saxa  jngis  abnipta,  qnibus  mons 
Snbtrahitnr,  clivoque  latns  pendente  recedit^^ 

**  As  when  impetnons  winds  and  driving  rain 
Have  mined  a  rock  that  overhung  the  plain, 
The  massy  rain  falls  with  thundering  force. 
And  bears  down  all  that  interrupts  its  course," 

(and,  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  most  dangerous  maladies 
are  those  that  disfigure  the  countenance,)  with  a  roaring  and 
terrible  voice,  very  often  against  those  that  are  but  just  come 
from  nurse.  And  there  they  are  lamed  and  spoiled  with 
blows,  whilst  our  justice  takes  no  cognizance  of  it,  as  if  these 
maims  and  dislocations  were  not  executed  upon  members  of 
our  commonwealth : — 

Gratum  eat,  quod  patriae  civem  populoque  dedistl, 
Si  facis  ut  patrisB  sit  idoneus,  utills  agris, 
Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pacis  rebus  agendis.^ 

**  True,  you  have  given  a  citizen  to  Borne, 
And  she  shall  thank  you  if  the  youth  become, 
By  your  o'er-ruling  care,  or  soon  or  late, 
An  useful  member  of  the  parent  state: 
Fit  to  assist  the  earth  in  her  increase. 
And  proper  for  affairs  of  war  and  peace.** 

There  is  no  passion  that  so  much  transports  men  from  their 
right  judgments  as  anger.     No  one  would  demur  at  punishing 

ijQvsnal,?1.6«7  ti(i.zlv.70 
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a  judge  with  death  who  should  condemn  a  criminal  upon  the 
account  of  his  own  choler ;  whj  any  more  then  should  parents 
and  pedants  be  allowed  to  whip  and  chastise  children  in  their 
anger  ?  Tis  then  no  longer  correction,  but  revenge.  Chas- 
tisement is  instead  of  phjsic  to  children ;  and  should  we  en- 
dure a  physician  who  should  be  animated  against  and  enraged 
at  his  patient  ? 

We  ourselves,  to  do  well,  should  never  lay  a  hand  upon 
The&uitsofthe  our  Servants  whilst  our  anger  lasts ;  whilst  the 
p!m£hrnimgOT  pulse  beats  quick,  and  that  we  feel  an  emotion 
•ntfi^^h^^  in  ourselves,  let  us  defer  the  business ;  things 
theyaPBinrwUity.  y^^  appear  Otherwise  to  us  when  we  are  calm 
and  cool.  Tis  then  passion  that  commands,  'tis  then  passion 
that  speaks,  and  not  we ;  faults  seen  through  passion  are 
magnified,  and  appear  much  greater  to  us  than  they  really 
are,  as  bodies  do  being  seen  through  a  mist.  He  who  Is 
hungry  uses  meat ;  but  he  that  will  make  use  of  correcticHi 
should  have  no  appetite,  either  of  hunger  or  thirst,  to  it. 
And,  moreover,  chastisements  that  are  inflicted  with  delib- 
eration and  discretion  are  much  better  received,  and  with 
greater  benefit,  by  him  who  suffers ;  otherwise  he  will  not 
think  himself  justly  condemned  by  a  man  transported  with 
anger  and  fury ;  and  will  allege  his  master's  excessive  pas- 
sion, his  inflamed  countenance,  his  unwonted  oaths,  his  emo- 
tion and  precipitous  rashness,  for  his  own  justification : — 

Ora  tnment  ira,  nigrescant  sanguine  venflB, 

Lmnina  Gorgoneo  ssTius  igne  micant^ 

"  Rage  swells  the  lips,  with  black  blood  fill  the  veins, 
And  in  their  eyes  fire  worse  than  Gorgons*  reigns.*' 

Suetonius  reports,*  that  Cains  Rabirius  having  been  oon- 
denmed  by  Caesar,  the  thing  that  most  prevailed  upon  the 
people,  to  whom  he  had  appealed,  to  determine  the  cause  in 
his  favour,  was  the  animosity  and  vehemency  that  Csesar  had 
manifested  in  that  sentence. 

1  Orld,  di  Art4  Am.  lU.  60S.  <  Lift  of  Ouar,  e.  VL 
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Saying  is  one  thing,  doing  another ;  we  are  to  consider  tho 
sermon  and  the  preacher  distincUj.  Those  AdignMionoii 
men  took  a  pretty  business  in  hand  who  in  SScS^^SflJui. 
our  times  have  attempted  to  shake  the  truth  ^* 
of  our  church  bj  the  vices  of  her  ministers ;  she  draws  her 
proo&  elsewhere ;  'tis  a  foolish  waj  of  arguing,  and  that 
would  throw  all  things  into  confusion ;  a  man  whose  manners 
are  good  may  have  false  opinions,  and  a  wicked  man  may 
preach  truth,  nay,  though  he  believe  it  not  himself.  Tis 
doubtless  a  fine  harmony  when  doing  and  saying  go  together; 
and  I  will  not  deny  but  that  saying,  when  action  follows,  is 
of  greater  authority  and  efficacy ;  as  Eudamidas  said,  hearing 
a  philosopher  talk  of  military  affisdrs:  ^  These  things  are 
finely  said,  but  he  that  speaks  them  is  not  to  be  believed, 
for  his  ears  have  never  been  used  to  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet"^ And  Geomenes,  hearing  an  orator  declaiming  upon 
valour,  burst  out  into  laughter;  at  which  the  other,  being 
angry,  '^  I  should,"  said  he  to  him,  **  do  the  same  if  it  were  a 
swallow  that  spoke  of  this  subject ;  but  if  it  were  an  eagle  I 
should  willingly  hear  him."^  I  perceive,  methinks,  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  that  he  who  speaks  what  he  thinks 
strikes  much  more  home  than  he  that  only  dissembles.  Hear 
but  Gcero  speak  of  the  love  of  liberty ;  hear  Brutus  speak 
of  it ;  his  very  writings  sound  that  this  man  would  purchase 
it  at  the  price  of  his  life.  Let  Gcero,  the  puaiid  of  oio«o 
&ther  of  eloquence,  treat  of  the  contempt  of  *°*  Senec*. 
death,  and  let  Seneca  do  the  same ;  the  first  languishingly 
drawls  it  out,  so  that  you  perceive  he  would  make  you  re- 
solve upon  a  thing  on  which  he  is  not  resolved  himself;  he 
inspires  you  not  with  courage,  for  he  himself  has  none ;  the 
other  animates  and  inflames  you.  In  the  same  way,  I  never 
read  an  author,  of  those  who  treat  of  virtue  and  of  great 
actions,  that  I  do  not  closely  examine  what  kind  of  man  he 
was  himself;  for  the  Ephori  at  Sparta  seeing  a  dissolute 
fellow  propose  a  wholesome  advice  to  the  people,  commanded 

1  Phitanh,  Apoth.  of  the  Lactdttiu  *  Id.  ft. 

VOL.  n.  81 
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him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  entreated  a  yurtuoos  man  to  at- 
tribute to  himself  the  invention,  and  to  propose  it^ 

Plutarch's  writings,  if  well  understood,  suffidentlj  speak 
their  author ;  and  so  that  I  think  I  know  him  even  into  his 
soul,  and  yet  I  could  wish  that  we  had  some  account  of  his 
life.    And  I  am  thus  &r  wandered  from  my  subject,  upon 
the  account  of  the  obligation  I  have  to  Aulus  Gellius  for 
having  left  us  in  writing  this  story  of  his  manners,  that  has 
a  bearing  on  my  subject  of  anger  :^ — ^A  slave  of  his,  a  viciou% 
Plutarch  n-        iU-conditioned  fellow,  but  that  had  the  precepts 
pj!»c^fcr"ger  of  philosophy  often  ringing  in  his  ears,  having 
for  some  offence  of  his  been  stripped  by  Pin* 
tarch's  command,  whilst  he  was  whipping  muttered  at  forst 
that  it  was  without  cause,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it;  but  at  last  falling  in  good  earnest  to  exclaim 
against,  and  to  rail  at,  his  master,  he  reproached  him  that 
he  was  no  philosopher,  aa  he  had  boasted  himself  to  be ;  that 
he  had  often  heard  him  say  it  was  indecent  to  be  angry,  nay, 
had  writ  a  book  to  that  purpose ;  and  that  causing  him  to  be 
80  cruelly  beaten  in  the  height  of  his  rage  totally  gave  the  lie 
to  all  his  writings.     To  which  Plutarch  calmly  and  coldlj 
answered,  ^*  How,  knave ! "  said  he,  ''  by  what  dost  thoa 
judge  that  I  am  now  angry?    Does  either  my  iace,  mj 
colour,  or  my  voice,  give  any  manifestation  of  my  being 
moved  ?    I  do  not  think  my  eyes  look  fierce,  that  my  coun- 
tenance appears  troubled,  or  that  my  voice  is  dreadfuL    Ana 
I  red  ?  do  I  foam  ?  does  any  word  escape  my  lips  I  ought  to 
repent  ?    Do  I  start  ?  do  I  tremble  wiUi  fuiy  ?    For  thoae^ 
I  tell  thee,  are  the  true  signs  of  anger.**    And  so  turning  to 
the  fellow  that  was  whipping  him,  "  Ply  on  thy  work,"  said 
he,  ^'whilst  this  gentleman  and  I  dispute."    This  ia  thib 
story.* 

Archytus  Tarentinus,  returning  from  a  war  wherein  lie 
had  been  captain-general  found  all  things  in  his  house  in 

1  AuluB  GeUlui,  XTIH.  Z,  «  Cicero.  Tuse.  Qimw  hr.  8S.   YtL 
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very  great  disorder,  and  his  lands  quite  oat  of  tillage,  through 

the  ill  husbandry  of  his  steward ;  whom  having  ,^^^ 

caused  to  be  called  to  him,  "  Gro,"  said  he ;  "  if  of^er  ought  to  be 

_.  .  -r  \  1  -n      1     ,  g\rva  in  aoger. 

I  were  not  m  anger  I  would  soundly  drub  your 
sides."  *  Plato  likewise,  being  highly  offended  with  <me  of 
his  slaves,  gave  Speusippus  orders  to  chastise  him,  excusing 
himself  £rom  doing  it  because  he  was  in  anger.'  And  Char 
rillus,  a  Lacedemonian,  to  a  Helot,  who  carried  himself  inso- 
lently and  audaciously  towards  him ;  ^<  By  the  gods  I "  said 
he,  ^  if  I  were  not  angry  I  would  immediately  put  thee  to 
death.'** 

Tis  a  passion  that  is  pleased  with  and  flatters  itself  How 
often,  being  moved  under  a  false  cause,  if  the  person  offend* 
ing  makes  a  good  defence,  and  presents  us  with  a  just  excuse, 
are  we  vexed  at  truth  and  innocence  itself?  In  proof  of 
which,  I  remember  a  marvellous  example  of  antiquity :  Piso, 
otherwise  a  man  of  very  eminent  virtue,  being  moved  against 
a  soldier  of  his,  for  that  returning  alone  from  forage  he  could 
give  him  no  account  where  he  had  left  his  companion,  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  had  killed  him,  and  presently  con- 
demned  him  to  death.  He  was  no  sooner  mounted  upon  the 
gibbet  but  behold  his  wandering  companion  arrives ;  at  which 
all  the  army  were  exceedingly  glad,  and  aft;er  many  embraces 
of  the  two  comrades,  the  hangman  carried  both  the  one  and 
the  other  into  Piso's  presence,  all  the  assistants  believing  it 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  even  to  him  himself;  but  it  proved 
quite  contrary ;  for,  through  shame  and  spite,  his  ftiry,  which 
was  not  yet  cool,  redoubled ;  and,  by  a  subtlety  which  his 
passion  suddenly  suggested  to  him,  he  made  three  criminal 
for  having  found  one  innocent,  and  caused  them  all  to  be 
dispatched.  The  first  soldier,  because  sentence  had  passed 
upon  him ;  the  second,  who  had  lost  his  way,  because  he  waa 
the  cause  of  his  companion's  death ;  and  the  hangman,  for  not 
having  obeyed  the  order  given  him. 

Such  as  have  had  to  do  with  testy  women  may  have  ez* 
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Thtftoy  of  worn-  pcrienced  into  what  a  rage  it  puts  them  to  op* 
JSi"nofiiIw«r-  P^^  silence  and  coldness  to  their  fury,  and  for 
bg  thwn.  1^  majj  to  disdain  to  nourish  their  anger.    Tlie 

orator  Gelius  was  wonderfullj  choleric  bj  nature ;  and  to  one 
who  supped  in  his  company,  a  man  of  gentle  and  sweet  con- 
versation, and  who,  that  he  might  not  move  him^  approved 
and  consented  to  all  he  said ;  he,  impatient  that  his  ill-humour 
should  thus  spend  itself  without  aliment :  '^  For  the  love  of 
the  gods!  contradict  me  in  something,"  said  he,  ^that  we 
may  be  two."  ^  Women,  in  like  manner,  are  only  angry  that 
others  may  be  angry  again,  in  imitation  of  the  law  of  love. 
Phodon,  to  one  that  interrupted  his  speaking  by  injurious 
and  very  opprobrious  words  made  no  other  return  than 
sHence,  and  to  give  him  full  liberty  and  leisure  to  vent  his 
spleen;  which  he  having  accordingly  done,  and  the  storm 
blown  over,  without  any  mention  of  this  disturbance,  he  prt>- 
ceeded  m  his  discourse  where  he  had  left  off  before.*  No 
answer  can  nettle  a  man  like  such  contempt. 

Of  the  most  choleric  man  in  France  (anger  is  always  an 
imperfection,  but  more  excusable  in  a  soldier,  for  in  that 
trade  it  cannot  sometimes  be  avoided),  I  often  say  that  he 
is  the  most  patient  man  that  I  know,  and  the  most  discreet  in 
bridling  his  passions ;  which  agitate  him  with  so  great  vio* 
lence  and  fury, — 

Magno  veluti  cnm  flamma  sonore 
Virgea  suggeritor  costis  undaotis  aheni, 
Exnltantque  ssta  latices,  furit  iotas  aqoai, 
Fumidus,  atqne  alt6  spnmis  exnberat  amnis; 
Nee  jam  se  capit  nnda;  yolat  vapor  ater  ad  auras; ' 

"  So  when  onto  the  boiling  caldron's  side 
A  crackling  flame  of  brushwood  is  applied, 
The  bubbling  liquors  there  like  springs  are  seen 
To  swell  and  foam  to  higher  tides  within; 
Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way, 
Black  yapours  climo  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day;  '* 

that  he  must  of  necessity  cruelly  constrain  himself  to  moder- 

1  BoMoa,  A  3«.  ffl.  8.  «  Plutarch,  Jim*,  to  thoM  who  i 

•JOmdyytligi.  StauAffain. 
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ate  it.  And,  for  mj  part,  I  know  no  passion  which  I  could 
with  80  much  violence  to  myself  attempt  to  cover  and  con- 
ceal ;  I  would  not  set  wisdom  at  so  high  a  price ;  and  do  not 
so  much  consider  what  he  does,  as  how  much  it  costs  him  to 
do  no  worse. 

Another  boasted  himself  to  me  of  the  regularity  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  manners,  which  is  in  truth  singular ;  to  whom  I 
replied,  '^  That  it  was  indeed  something,  espedallj  in  persons 
of  so  eminent  quality  as  himself,  upon  whom  every  one  had 
their  eyes,  to  present  himself  always  well-tempered  to  the 
world ;  but  that  the  principal  thing  was  to  make  provision  for 
within  and  for  himself;  and  that  it  was  not  well,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  order  his  business  so  as  inwardly  to  grate  himself, 
which  I  was  afraid  he  did  in  putting  on  and  outwardly  main- 
taining this  mask  and  appearance  of  calm." 

A  man  incorporates  anger  by  concealing  it,  as  Diogenes 
said  to  Demosthenes,  who,  for  fear  of  being  seen  in  a  tavern, 
withdrew  himself  into  it:  "The  more  you  retire  the  far- 
ther you  enter  in."^  I  would  rather  advise  that  a  man 
should  give  his  servant  a  box  of  the  ear  a  little  unseasonably 
than  wreck  his  fancy  to  represent  this  grave  and  composed 
countenance ;  and  had  rather  discover  my  passions  than  hide 
them  at  my  own  expense;  they  grow  less  in  venting  and 
manifestiDg  themselves;  and  'tis  much  better  their  point 
should  act  without  than  be  turned  against  ourselves  within : 
Omnia  vitia  in  aperto  leviora  sunt ;  et  tunc  pemiciomstma 
quum,  simulata  sanitate^  mhsidunt.^  "  All  vices  are  less  dan- 
gerous when  open  to  be  seen,  and  then  most  pernicious  when 
they  lurk  under  a  dissembled  good  temper." 

I  admonish  all  those  in  my  family  who  have  authority  to 
be  angry,  in  the  first  place  to  manage  their  j^^^^  to  u  ob- 
anger,  and  not  to  lavish  it  upon  every  occasion,  •"^^^  in  the  db. 
for  that  lessens  the  effect ;  rash  and  constant  asaimt  domet- 
scolding  runs  into  custom,  and  renders  itself 
despised ;  what  you  lay  on  a  servant  for  a  theft  is  not  fel^ 

1  LMrtini,  in  TitAj  t1.  M.  *  SeiMoa,  Bp,  56. 
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because  it  is  the  same  he  has  seen  yon  a  hundred  times 
employ  against  him  for  having  ill-washed  a  glass,  or  set  a 
ttool  oat  of  place ;  secondly,  that  they  are  not  angry  to  no 
purpose,  but  make  sure  that  their  reprehensions  reach  him 
with  whom  they  are  offended ;  for  ordinarily  they  rail  and 
bawl  before  he  comes  into  their  presence,  and  oondnae  scold- 
ing an  age  after  he  is  gone : — 

£t  seonrn  petalans  amentia  certat:  ^ 
^  And  petulant  madness  with  itself  contends :  ** 

they  attack  his  shadow,  and  push  the  storm  in  a  place  where 
no  one  is  either  chastised  or  interested,  but  in  the  clamour  of 
their  voice.  I  likewise  in  quarrels  condemn  those  who  huff 
and  vapour  without  an  enemy ;  these  rhodomontades  should 
be  reserved  to  discharge  upon  the  offending  party  :— 

Mngitns  velnti  cum  prima  in  pralia  tauras 
TeiTiflcos  ciet,  atqne  irasoi  in  oornna  tentat, 
Arboris  obnixns  tnmoo,  ventosque  lacessit 
Ictibos,  et  sparsa  ad  pognam  proladit  arena.^ 

"  So  doth  the  bnll,  in  his  lov'd  female^s  sight, 
Prondly  he  bellows,  and  preludes  the  6ght: 
He  tries  his  mighty  horns  against  a  tree,    . 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy: 
He  pushes  at  the  winds;  be  digs  the  strand 
WiUi  his  black  hooft,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sand." 

When  I  am  angry,  my  anger  is  very  sharp,  but  withal  very 
The  author*!  short,  and  as  private  as  I  can ;  I  lose  myself 
SSTittfe  flSSi  indeed,  in  promptness  and  violence,  but  not  in 
■*®°»-  trouble,  so  that  I  throw  out  all  sorts  of  injurious 

words  at  random,  and  without  choice,  and  never  consider  per- 
tinently to  dart  my  language  where  I  think  it  will  deepest 
wound ;  for  I  commonly  make  use  of  no  other  weapon  in  mj 
anger  than  my  tongue.  My  servants  have  a  better  bargain 
of  me  in  great  occasions  than  in  little ;  the  little  ones  sur- 
prise me ;  and  the  mischief  on't  is  that,  when  you  are  onoe 
over  the  precipice,  'tis  no  matter  who  gave  you  the  push,  for 

1  OUadiaQ,  w  JBIim»p.  1. 287.  t  jSbMuf,  ziL  108. 
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you  always  go  to  the  bottom;  the  fall  urges,  moves,  and 
makes  haste  of  it8el£  In  great  occasions  this  satisfies  me, 
that  thej  are  so  just,  every  one  expects  a  reasonable  indig- 
nation ;  and  then  I  gloriiy  myself  in  deceiving  their  expec- 
tation; against  these  I  fortify  and  prepare  myself;  they  dis- 
turb my  head,  and  threaten  to  transport  me  very  far,  should 
I  follow  them ;  I  can  easily  contain  myself  from  entering  into 
one  of  these  passions,  and  am  strong  enough,  when  I  expect 
them,  to  repel  their  violence,  be  the  cause  never  so  great ; 
but  if  a  passion  once  prepossess  and  seize  me,  it  carries  me 
away,  be  it  £>r  never  so  small  a  matter;  I  bargain  thus  with 
those  who  may  have  to  contend  with  me :  "  When  you  see 
me  first  moved,  let  me  alone,  right  or  wrong;  111  do  the 
same  for  you."  The  storm  is  only  begot,  by  concurrence  of 
angers,  which  easily  spring  from  one  another,  and  are  not 
bom  together ;  let  every  one  have  his  own  way,  and  we  shall 
be  always  at  peace.  A  profitable  advice,  but  hard  to  execute. 
Sometimes,  also,  it  falls  out  that  I  put  on  a  seeming  anger, 
for  the  better  governing  of  my  house,  without  any  real  emo- 
tion. As  age  renders  my  humours  more  sharp,  I  study  to 
oppose  them;  and  will,  if  I  can,  order  it  so  that,  for  the 
future,  I  may  be  so  much  the  less  peevish  and  hard  to  please, 
as  I  have  more  excuse  and  inclination  to  be  so,  although  I 
have  heretofore  been  reckoned  amongst  those  that  have  the 
greatest  patience. 

A  word  to  conclude  this  chapter.    Aristotle  says  ^  ^  that 
anger  sometimes  serves  for  arms  to  virtue  and 
valour.''    'Tis  likely  it  may  be  so ;  neverthe-  proper  to  animate 

■I^Liift  And  VAlimv 

less,  they  who  contradict  him  *  pleasantly  an-  ^^ 
6wer  that  'tis  a  weapon  of  novel  use ;  for  we  move  all  other 
arms,  this  moves  us ;  our  hands  guide  it  not,  'tis  it  that  guides 
our  hands ;  it  holds  us,  we  hold  not  it. 
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C3HAPTEE  XXXTT. 

DEFEKOB  OF  SENECA  AND  PLUTABCH. 

The  fiuniliarity  I  have  had  with  these  two  authors,  and  tbe 
assistanoe  they  have  lent  to  my  age  and  to  mj  book,  wholly 
built  up  of  what  I  have  taken  from  them,  oblige  me  to  stand 
up  for  their  honour. 

Aj9  to  Seneca,  amongst  a  milli<»  of  little  pamphlets  dial 
those  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion  dispcnrse  abroad  for 
the  defence  of  their  cause,  and  which  sometimes  proceed 
fix>m  so  good  a  hand  that  'tis  pity  his  pen  is  not  employed  in 
a  better  subject,  I  have  formerly  seen  one  that,  to  complete 
the  parallel  he  would  &ui  make  out  betwixt  the  government 
of  our  late  poor  Elng  Charles  the  Ninth  and  that  of  Neroy 
compares  the  late  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with  Seneca ;  thar 
fortunes,  in  having  both  of  them  been  prime  ministers  in  the 
government  of  their  princes,  and  their  manners,  conditicms, 
and  deportments,  having  been  very  near  alike.  Wherein,  in 
my  opiaion,  he  does  the  said  lord-cardinal  a  very  great  hon- 
our ;  for  though  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  a  very  great 
esteem  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  and  zeal  to  religion  and  Uie  ser- 
vice of  his  king,  and  think  it  was  a  happiness  for  the  age 
wherein  so  new,  so  rare,  and  so  necessary  a  perscm  to  the 
public  lived,  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  person,  o£  so  high  lurth 
and  dignity,  and  so  sufficient  and  capable  o£  his  place ;  yet, 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  his  capacity  by  many  de- 
grees near  to  the  other,  nor  his  virtue  either  so  pure,  entire, 
or  steady,  as  that  of  Seneca. 

Now  the  book  whereof  I  speak,  to  bring  about  its  design, 
gives  a  very  injurious  description  of  Seneca,  having  borrowed 
his  reproaches  £rom  Dion  the  historian,  whose  testinvHiy  I  do 
not  at  all  believe ;  for  besides  that  he  is  inconsistent,  after 
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having  called  Seneca  one  while  verj  wise,  and,  again,  a  mor- 
tal enemy  to  Nero's  vices,  in  making  him  elsewhere  avari* 
cious,  an  usurer,  ambitious,  effeminate,  voluptuous,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy  under  false  colours ;  his  virtue  mani- 
fests itself  so  lively  and  vigorous  in  his  writings,  and  his  vin- 
dication is  so  dear  from  any  of  these  imputations  of  riches 
and  excessive  expenditure,  that  I  cannot  believe  any  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary ;  and,  besides,  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able to  believe  the  Roman  historians  in  such  things,  than 
Greeks  and  strangers ;  now,  Tacitus  and  the  rest  speak  very 
honourably  both  of  his  life  and  death,^  and  represent  him  to 
us  a  very  excellent  and  virtuous  person  in  all  things ;  ^d  I 
win  allege  no  other  reproach  against  Dion's  report  but  this, 
which  I  cannot  avoid,  namely,  that  he  has  so  sickly  a  judg- 
ment in  the  Roman  affiurs  that  he  dares  to  marutain  Julius 
Oeesar's  cause  against  Pompey,  and  that  of  Anthony  against 
Qcero. 

Let  us  come  to  Plutarch.  John  Bodin  *  is  a  good  author 
of  our  time,  and  a  writer  of  much  greater  judgment  than  the 
rout  of  scribblers  of  his  age,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  read 
and  considered ;  I  find  him,  though,  a  little  bold  in  that  pas- 
sage of  his  method  of  history  where  he  accuses  Plutarch  not 
only  of  ignorance  (wherein  I  would  let  him  alone,  for  that  is 
not  in  my  hue),  but  that  he  often  tmtes  things  incredible  and 
abiolutefy  ftibulous ;  these  are  his  own  words.  If  he  had 
simply  said  things  otherwise  than  they  are,  it  had  been  no 
great  reproach ;  for  what  we  have  not  seen  we  are  forced  to 
receive  from  other  bauds,  and  take  upon  trust ;  and  we  know 
that  he,  on  purpose,  sometimes  variously  relates  the  same 
story ;  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  three  best  captains  that  ever 
were,  given  by  Hannibal ;  'tis  one  way  in  the  life  of  Flaminius, 
and  another  way  in  that  of  Pyrrhus.     But  to  charge  him 

^  Tidtiuu  AnnaiSf  zUi.  11;  sir.  58;  xr.  *  A  celebrated  Jorisoonsnlt  of  Angen, 

60.    Bren  In  TKcitus,  howerer,  there  are  highly  commended  bj  D'Agnesseaa.   Hll 

terrible  fanpatadons  against  Seneca.  An-  liutkodus  ad  faciUtn  historiarum  eogni- 

ual.  zir.  7, 11.    See  aJso  the  controversy  tionem^  referred  to  by  Montaigne,  ynm 

iMpecting  Seneca  between  La  Harpe  and  published  at  Paris  in  1666. 
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with  having  taken  incredible  and  impossible  things  for  cturenl 
pay,  is  to  accuse  the  most  judicious  author  in  the  world  of 
want  of  judgment.  And  this  is  his  example :  ^  As,"  sajs  he, 
^  when  he  relates  that  a  Lacedemonian  boy  suffered  his  bow- 
els to  be  torn  out  by  a  fox-cub  he  had  stolen,  and  kept  it  still 
concealed  under  his  robe  till  he  fell  down  dead,  rather  than 
he  would  discover  his  thefL"  ^  I  hold,  in  the  first  place,  this 
example  to  be  ill  chosen,  forasmuch  as  it  is  very  hard  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  where  we  have  greater 
power  to  limit  and  know  the  bodily  force ;  and,  therefore,  if  I 
had  been  he,  I  should  rather  have  chosen  an  example  of  this 
second  sort;  of  which  there  are  that  are  less  credible;  as^ 
amongst  others,  that  which  he  relates  of  Pyrrhus,  ^  that,  all 
wounded  as  he  was,  he  struck  one  of  his  enemies,  who  was 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  so  great  a  blow  with  his  sword  thai 
he  clave  him  down  from  his  crown  to  his  seat,  so  that  the 
body  was  divided  into  two  parts."  In  his  example,  I  find  no 
great  miracle,  nor  do  I  admit  of  the  salvo  with  which  he  ex- 
cuses Plutarch,  to  have  added  this  word,  as  *tis  said,  to  sus- 
pend our  belief;  for  unless  it  be  in  things  received  by  author- 
ity, and  the  reverence  to  antiquity  or  religion,  he  would  never 
have  himself  admitted,  or  enjoined  us  things  incredible  in 
themselves  to  believe  ;  and  that  this  word,  as  *tis  said,  is  not 
put  into  this  place  to  that  effect,  is  easy  to  be  seen,  because 
he  elsewhere  relates  to  us,  upon  this  subject,  of 
ibe  Coedemonkn  the  patience  of  the  Lacedemonian  children,  ex- 
****^**"'^  amples  happening  in  his  time,  more  unlikely  to 

prevail  upon  our  faith ;  as  what  Gcero  '  has  testified  bdfore 
him,  as  having,  as  he  says,  been  at  the  place;  that,  even  in 
his  time,  there  were  children  found,  who,  in  the  trial  of  pa- 
tience they  were  put  to  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  there  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down  all 
over  their  bodies,  not  only  without  crying  out,  but  wiUiout  so 
much  as  a  groan,  and  some  till  they  there  voluntarily  lost 
their  lives ;  and  that  which  Plutarch,  also,  amongst  a  hun^ 

1  lA/t  o/L^cwgus,  e.  It.  t  Tusc.  Qitms,  iL  14. 
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dred  other  witnesses,  relates  that,  at  a  sacrifice,  a  buroing 
ooal  being  iallen  into  the  sleeve  of  a  Lacedemonian  boy,  as 
he  was  censing,  he  suffered  his  whole  arm  to  be  burnt,  till 
the  smell  of  Uie  broiling  fiesh  was  perceived  by  the  assist- 
ants.^ There  was  nothing,  according  to  their  custom,  wherein 
their  reputation  was  more  concerned,  nor  for  which  they  were 
to  undergo  more  blame  and  disgrace,  than  in  being  taken  in 
theft.  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  greatness  of  that  people's 
courage  that  his  story  does  not  only  not  appear  to  me,  as  to 
Bodin,  incredible ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so  much  as  rare  and 
strange.  History  is  full  of  a  thousand  more  cruel  and  rare 
examples;  it  is,  indeed,  for  such  things,  a  miracle  alto- 
gether. 

Marcellinus,^  concerning  theft,  reports  that  in  his  time 
there  was  no  sort  of  torments  which  could  com- 

_,  '        ■*        tt        ThlevOTT  much 

pel  the  Egyptians,  when  taken  m  the  act,  vna^aea  by  th* 
though  a  pe(^le  very  much  addicted  to  it,  so  ^^ 
much  as  to  tell  their  name. 

A  Spanish  peasant,  being  put  to  the  rack  about  the  accom- 
plices of  the  murder  of  the  Praetor  Lucius  Piso,  portitucte  of » 
cried  out  in  the  height  of  the  torment,  «  That  8p*°^*»  p*~»"*» 
his  friends  should  not  leave  him,  but  look  on  in  all  assurance, 
and  that  no  pain  had  power  to  force  from  him  one  word  of 
confession ; "  which  was  all  they  could  get  the  first  day.  The 
next  day,  as  they  were  leading  him  a  second  time  to  another 
trial,  strongly  disengaging  himself  from  the  hands  of  his 
guards,  he  furiously  ran  his  head  against  a  wall,  and  beat  out 
his  brains !  * 

Epicharis,  having  tired  and  glutted  the  cruelly  of  Nero's 
satellites,  and  undergone  their  fire,  thehr  beating,  and  theur 
engines,  a  whole  day  together,  without  one  syllable  of  confes- 
sion of  her  conspiracy,  being  the  next  day  brought  again  to 
the  rack,  with  her  ^mbs  ahnost  torn  to  pieces,  conveying  the 

1  Val.  Max.  U1.  ext.  1,  attribntes  thii       t  zzU.  16. 
divt  of  endurance  to  a  Macedonian  b<7,       *  Tadtos,  AnttaU^  tr  tf. 
•Misting  at  a  lanxttoe  offered  by  Alexan- 
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lace  of  her  robe  with  a  ruimmg  noose  over  one  of  the  i 
of  her  chair,  and  suddenly  slipping  her  head  into  it,  with  the 
weight  of  her  own  body  hanged  herself.*  Having  Uie  cour- 
age to  die  after  that  manner,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she 
purposely  lent  her  life  to  the  trial  of  her  fortitude  the  day  be- 
fore, to  mock  the  tyrant,  and  encourage  others  to  the  like 
attempt  against  him. 

And  whoever  will  inquire  of  our  soldiers  of  the  experi- 
ences Uiey  have  had  in  our  dvil  wars  will  find  effects  of  pa- 
tience and  endurance  in  this  miserable  age  of  ours,  and 
amongst  the  soft  and  more  than  Egyptianly  effeminate  n^ble, 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  we  have  now  related  of  the 
Spartan  virtue. 

I  know  there  have  been  simple  peasants  amongst  us  who 
aDdofcertein  ha^^  endured  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  be 
S!d?tt ^« iS  broUed  upon  a  gridiron,  their  fingers'-ends  to 
Monteigne^stime.  i^  writhed  off  with  the  cock  of  a  pistol,  and 
their  bleeding  eyes  squeezed  out  of  their  heads  by  the  force 
of  a  cord  twisted  about  their  brows,  before  they  would  so 
much  as  consent  to  ransom.  I  have  seen  one  left  stark  naked 
for  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  neck  black  and  swollen,  with  a  halter 
yet  about  it,  wiUi  which  they  had  dragged  him  all  night  at  a 
horse's  tail,  his  body  wounded  in  a  hundred  places  with  stabs 
of  daggers  which  had  been  given  him,  not  to  kill  him,  but  to 
put  him  to  pain  and  to  affright  him,  who  had  endured  all  this, 
and  even  to  being  rendered  speechless  and  insensible,  re- 
solved, as  he  himself  told  me,  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
(as,  indeed,  as  to  matter  of  suffering,  he  already  had  one) 
before  he  would  pay  a  penny ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  husbandmen  of  all  the  country  round.  How  many 
have  been  seen  patiently  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  burnt  and 
roasted  for  opinions  taken  upon  trust  from  others,  and  by 
them  not  at  all  understood  ?  I  have  known  a 
hundred  and  a  hundred  women,  for  Gasconj 
has  a  certain  prerogative  for  obstinacy,  whom  you  mi^ 

1  T^tof,  Annals,  zr.  67. 
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Booner  have  made  eat  fire  than  forsake  an  opinion  thej  had 
oonceived  in  anger ;  thej  are  more  exasperated  by  blows  and 
constraint ;  and  he  that  made  the  story  of  the  woman  who,  in 
defiance  of  all  CMrections,  threats,  and  bastinadoes,  ceased 
not  to  call  her  husband  lousy  knave,  and  that  being  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  in  water  yet  lifted  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  made  a  sign  of  cracking  lice,  feigned  a  tale  of 
which,  in  truth,  we  every  day  see  a  manifest  image  in  the  ob- 
stinacy of  women.  And  obstinacy  is  the  sister  of  constancji 
at  least  in  vigour  and  stability. 

We  are  not  to  judge  what  is  possible,  and  what  is  not, 
according  to  ^diat  is  credible  and  incredible  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, as  I  have  said  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  a  great  fault,  and 
yet  a  fault  that  most  men  are  guilty  of  (whidi,  nevertheless, 
I  do  not  mention  with  any  reflection  upon  Bodin),  to  make  a 
difficulty  of  believing  that  in  another  which  they  could  not, 
or  would  not  do  themselves.  Every  one  thinks  that  the  sov- 
ereign stamp  of  human  nature  is  imprinted  in  him,  and  that 
from  it  all  others  must  take  their  rule;  and  that  all  proceed- 
ings which  are  not  like  his  are  feigned  and  false.  What 
bestial  stupidity !  Is  any  thing  of  another's  actions  or  facul- 
ties proposed  to  him  ?  The  first  thing  he  calls  to  the  consul* 
tation  of  his  judgment  is  his  own  example;  and  as  matters  go 
with  him  so  they  must,  of  necessity,  do  with  all  the  world 
besides.  O  dangerous  and  intolerable  folly !  For  my  part, 
I  consider  some  men  infinitely  beyond  me,  especially  amongst 
the  ancients ;  and,  though  I  clearly  discern  my  inability  to 
come  near  them  by  a  thousand  paces,  I  do  not  forbear  to 
keep  them  in  sight,  and  to  judge  of  what  elevates  them  so,  of 
which  I  also  perceive  some  seeds  in  myself;  as  I  also  do  of 
the  extreme  meanness  of  some  other  minds,  which  I  neither 
am  astonished  at  nor  yet  disbelieve.  I  very  well  perceive 
the  turns  the  former  take  to  raise  themselves  to  such  a  pitch, 
and  admire  their  grandeur ;  and  those  flights  that  I  think  the 
bravest  I  seek  to  imitate ;  and,  though  I  want  wing,  yet  my 
judgment  goes  eagerly  with  them. 
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The  other  example  he  introduces,  ^  of  things  incredibb 
and  wholly  fabulous,"  delivered  by  Plutarch  is  "  That  Agesi- 
laus  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for  having  wholly  engrossed  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  citizens  to  himself  alone.''  I  do 
not  see  what  sign  of  &lsity  is  to  be  found  here ;  Plutarch 
speaks  of  things  that  must  needs  be  better  known  to  him 
than  to  us ;  and  it  was  no  new  thing  in  Greece  to  see  men 
punished  and  exiled  for  this  very  thing  of  being  too  acceptar 
ble  to  the  people ;  witness  the  ostracism  and  petalism.^ 

There  is  yet  in  this  place  another  accusation  laid  against 
Whether  Pin-  Plutarch,  which  I  am  especially  afironted  at ; 
tarchf  in  his  par-  where  Bodin  savs  that  he  has  faithfuUv  paral- 

allel  of  the  Gredu  ---,-^''  ^      ^        r^       ^ 

ftnd  Romans,  wM  leled  the  Bomans  and  the  Greeks  amongst 
preferenoMbe  thcmsclves;  but  not  the  Romans  with  the 
^^*  Greeks;   witness,  says  he,  DemosUienes  and 

Gcero,  Cato  and  Aristides,  Sylla  and  Lysander,  MarceUos 
and  Pelopidas,  Pompey  and  Agesilaus;  supposing  that  he 
has  favoured  the  Greeks  in  giving  them  so  unequal  compan- 
ions. This  is  exactly  to  attack  what  in  Plutarch  is  most  ex- 
cellent, and  most  to  be  commended;  for  in  his  parallels 
(which  IS  the  most  admirable  part  of  all  his  works,  and  with 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  himself  the  most  pleased),  the 
fidelity  and  sincerity  of  his  judgments  equal  their  depth  and 
weight ;  he  is  a  philosopher  that  teaches  us  virtue.  Let  us 
see  whether  we  cannot  defend  him  from  this  reproach  c£  fal- 
sity and  prevarication.  All  that  I  can  imagine  could  give 
occasion  to  this  censure  is  the  great  and  shining  lustre  of  the 
Roman  names  which  we  have  ever  before  us;  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  us  that  Demosthenes  could  rival  the  glory  of  a 
consul,  proconsul,  and  questor  of  that  great  republic ;  but,  to 
consider  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  the  men  in  themselves, 
which  is  Plutarch's  chiefest  aim,  and  more  to  balance  their 
manners,  their  natures,  and  parts,  than  their  fortunes,  I  think, 
contrary  to  Bodin,  that  Cicero  and  the  elder  Cato  come  very 

1  The  ostmdsm  preraUed  at  Atheni,    was  in  use  at  Symoafle,  iaTotvvd  ft  hfta» 
and  waa  a  aenteoce  of  political  banish-    ishment  of  fire  yean  oiuj. 
ment  Ibr  ten  yean.     FUaHsnu,  which 
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&r  short  of  the  men  with  whom  they  are  compared.  I 
Bhould  sooner,  for  his  purpose,  have  chosen  the  example  of 
the  younger  Cato  compared  with  Phocion ;  for  in  this  couple 
there  would  have  been  a  more  likely  disparity  to  the  Roman's 
advantage.  As  to  Marcellus,  Sylla,  and  Pompey,  I  very 
well  discern  that  their  exploits,  of  war  are  more  dazzling^ 
more  full  of  pomp  and  glory,  than  those  of  the  Greeks  whom 
Plutarch  compares  with  them ;  but  the  bravest  and  most  vir- 
tuous actions,  no  more  in  war  than  elsewhere,  are  not  always 
the  most  renowned ;  I  often  see  the  names  of  captains  ob- 
scured by  the  splendour  of  other  names  of  less  desert ;  wit- 
ness Labienus,  Yentidius,  Telesinus,  and  several  others ;  and 
to  take  it  by  that,  were  I  to  complain  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,  could  I  not  say  that  CamiUus  was  much  less  com- 
parable to  Themistocles,  the  Gracchi  to  Agis  and  Cleomenes, 
and  Numa  to  Lycurgus  ?  But  'tis  folly  to  judge  of  things 
that  have  so  many  aspects  at  one  view. 

When  Plutarch  parallels  them,  he  does  not  for  all  that 
make  them  equal ;  who  could  more  learnedly  p,„|,^„ij  ^a^  ^^ 
and  conscientiously  have  marked  their  distinc-  ™«»p  an  equaM^ 

n  /.  /•  between  thofe 

tions  ?     Does  he  parallel  the  victories,  feats  of  whom  he  oom- 

pared  together* 

arms,  the  power  of  the  armies  conducted  by 
Pompey,  and  his  triumphs,  wiUi  those  of  Agesilaus  ?  "  I  do 
not  believe,**  says  he,  "  that  Xenophon  himself,  if  he  were 
now  livings  though  he  was  allowed  to  write  whatever  pleased 
him  to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaus,  would  dare  to  bring  them 
into  comparison."  Does  he  speak  of  paralleling  Ly^ander  to 
Sylla  ?  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  no  comparison,  either  in  the 
lUmiber  of  victories,  or  in  the  hazard  of  battles ;  for  Lysan- 
der  only  gained  two  naval  engagements,  &c"  Assuredly, 
this  is  not  derogatory  from  the  Romans ;  in  having  only  sim- 
ply named  them  with  the  Greeks,  he  can  have  done  them  no 
injury,  what  disparity  soever  there  may  be  betwixt  them 
and  Plutarch  does  not  entirely  oppose  them  to  one  another ; 
there  is  no  preference  in  general;  he  only  compares  the 
pieces  and  drcumstances  one  after  another,  and  gives  of 
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every  one  a  particular  and  separate  judgment  Wherefore, 
if  any  one  would  convict  him  of  partiality,  he  ought  to  piA 
out  some  one  of  those  particular  judgments ;  or  say,  in  gen- 
eral, that  he  was  mistaken  in  comparing  such  a  Greek  to 
such  a  Roman,  when  there  were  others  more  fit  and  ni^er 
resembling,  to  parallel  him  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THE  STORY  OF  SPURINA. 

Philosophy  thinks  she  has  not  made  an  ill  use  of  her 
talent  when  she  has  given  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul,  and 
Whether  the  am-  the  authority  of  restraining  our  appetites  to 
STttSTSirtV  reason.  Amongst  which,  they  who  judge  that 
*^*-  there  are  none  more  violent  than  those  which 

spring  from  love  have  this  opinion,  also,  that  they  seize  both 
body  and  soul,  and  possess  the  whole  man,  so  that  even  health 
itself  depends  upon  them,  and  medicine  is  sometimes  con- 
strained to  pimp  for  them ;  but  a  man  might  also  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  mixture  of  the  body  brings  an  abatement 
and  weakening ;  for  such  desires  are  subject  to  satiety,  and 
capable  of  material  remedies. 

Many,  being  determined  to  rid  their  soul  from  the  contin- 
ual alarms  of  this  appetite,  have  made  use  of  incision  and 
amputation  of  the  rebelling  members ;  others  have  subdued 
their  force  and  ardour  by  the  frequent  application  of  cold 
things,  as  snow  and  vinegar ;  the  sackcloths  of  our  ancestors 
urere  for  this  purpose,  which  is  a  cloth  woven  of  horses'-hairi 
of  which  some  of  them  made  shirts,  and  others  girdles  to 
torture  and  correct  their  reins. 

A  prince,  not  long  ago,  told  me  that,  in  his  youth,  upon  a 
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solemn  festiyal  in  the  conrt  of  King  Francis  the  Firsts  where 
everybody  wias  very  finely  dressed,  he  took  a  fency  to  put  on 
his  Other's  hair  shirt,  which  was  still  kept  in  the  house ;  but 
how  great  soever  his  devotion  was,  he  had  not  patience  to 
wear  it  till  night,  and  was  ill  fix>m  it  a  kmg  time  after ;  add- 
ing withal,  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  youthfiil 
heat  so  fierce  that  the  use  of  this  recipe  would  not  mortify ; 
and  yet  perhi^  he  never  essayed  the  most  violent ;  for  ex- 
perience shows  us  that  such  emotions  are  often  fi)und  under 
rude  and  skrrenly  dothes,  and  that  a  hair  shirt  does  not  always 
render  those  chaste  that  wear  it 

Xenocrates  proceeded  with  greater  severity  in  this  affair ;  fi>r 
his  disciples,  to  make  trial  of  his  oontinency,  having  slipped 
Lais,  that, beautiful  and  famous  courtezan,  into  his  bed  quite 
naked,  excepting  the  arms  of  her  beauty  and  her  wanton 
allurements,  her  philters,  finding  that,  in  spite  of  his  reason 
and  philosophical  rules,  his  unruly  flesh  began  to  mutiny,  he 
caused  those  members  of  his  to  be  burned  that  he  foimd  con- 
senting to  this  rebellion.^  Whereas  the  passions  which  wholly 
reside  in  the  soul,  as  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  rest,  find  the 
reason  much  more  to  do,  because  it  cannot  there  be  relieved 
but  by  its  own  means ;  neither  are  those  appetites  capable  of 
satiety,  but  grow  sharper  and  increase  by  firuition. 

The  sole  example  of  Julius  Geesar  may  suffice  to  demon- 
strate to  us  the  disparity  of  those  appetites  ;on8ar'fenmpi0ft 
for  never  was  man  more  addicted  to  amorous  SS*LhSder"SS 
delights  than  he.  Of  which  the  delicate  care  *»°«^  *»»"  ^'^ 
he  had  of  his  person,  to  that  degree  of  effeminacy  as  to  make 
use  of  the  most  lascivious  means  to  that  end  then  practised, 
as  to  have  the  hairs  of  his  whole  body  plucked  off,  and  to  be 
larded  all  over  with  perfumes  with  tiie  extremest  nicety,  is 
one  testimony ; '  and  he  was  a  beautiful  person  in  himself 
of  a  fair  complexion,  tall  and  sprightiy,  fail  &ced,  with  quick 
hazel  eyes,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius ;  for  the  statues 
that  we  see  at  Rome  do  not  in  all  points  answer  this  de- 

1  LMrtlns,  in  Tita,  It.  7.  >  Suetooiaa,  w  TttA,  o.  46. 

VOL.  XL  82 
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scription.  Besides  his  wives,  whom  he  four  times  dumged, 
without  reckoning  the  amours  of  his  childhood  with  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithjnia,  he  had  the  maidenhead  of  the  re- 
nowned Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt ;  witness  the  little  Cassa- 
rio  that  he  had  by  her ;  ^  he  also  made  love  to  Eunoe,  queen 
of  Mauritania,^  and  at  Rome  to  Posthumia,  the  wife  of  Ser- 
Tius  Sulpitius ;  to  Lollia,  the  wife  of  Grabinius ;  to  Tertulky 
the  wife  of  Crassus ;  and  ^ven  to  Mutia,  wife  to  the  great 
Pompej ;  which  was  the  reason,  Uie  Roman  historians  saj, 
that  she  was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  which  Plutarch 
confesses  to  be  more  than  he  knew ;  and  the  Curios,  father 
and  son,  aflerwards  reproached  Pompej,  when  he  married 
Caesar's  daughter,  that  he  had  made  himself  son-in-law  to  a 
man  who  had  made  him  a  cuckold ;  and  one  that  he  himself 
was  wont  to  call  J£gisthus ;  besides  all  these  he  entertained 
Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  and  mother  to  Marcus  Brutus,  whence 
every  one  believes,  proceeded  the  great  affection  he  had  to 
Brutus,  by  reason  that  he  was  bom  at  a  time  when  it  was- 
likely  he  might  be  his  son.  So  that  I  have  reason,  me^iinks, 
to  take  him  for  a  man  extremely  given  to  this  debauch,  and 
of  a  very  amorous  constitution ;  *  but  the  oUier  passion  of 
ambition,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  infected,  arising 
in  him  to  contend  with  it,  it  was  soon  compelled  to  ^ve  way. 
And  here  calling  to  mind  Mahomet,  who  won  Constantino- 
ple, and  finally  exterminated  the  Grecian  name,  I  do  not 
know  where  these  two  passions  were  so  evenly  balanced ; 
equally  an  indefatigable  lecher  and  soldier ;  but  where  they 
both  meet  in  his  life,  and  jostle  one  another,  the  quarrelling 
ardour  always  gets  the  better  of  the  amorous  passion ;  and 
this,  though  it  was  out  of  its  natural  season,  never  regained 
an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  other  till  he  was  arrived  at 
an  extreme  old  age,  and  unable  to  undergo  the  fisitigues  of 
war. 

1  Platareh,  lif*  of  Qesar^  o.  18.  <*  Urbaol,  serrate  xaorm :  maohom  M^ 
<  Su«toniiu,  in  VttA^  o.  60, 62,  eto.  ram  adducimiu." 

*  When  he  entered  Rome  on  hto  triom*  Soetonliif,  «i  fWL 

phAl  oar.  the  loldieni  cried— 
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What  is  related,  for  a  contrary  example  of  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  is  very  remarkable;  who  being  a  a  notable  example 
great  captain,  valiant,  and  ambitious,  proposed  ISo^^^^m^ 
to  himself,  for  the  principal  end  of  his  ambition,  wtion. 
the  execution  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
rare  beauty.  His  death  was  of  a  piece ;  for  having  by  a 
dose  and  tedious  siege,  reduced  the  city  of  Florence  to  so 
great  distress  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  capitulate 
about  surrender,  he  was  content  to  let  them  alone,  provided 
they  would  deliver  up  to  him  a  virgin  of  excelling  beauty  he 
had  heard  of  in  their  city ;  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  it, 
and  by  a  private  injury  to  divert  the  public  ruin.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  famous  physician  of  his  time,  who,  finding 
himself  involved  in  so  foul  a  necessity,  resolved  upon  a  high 
attempt.  As  every  one  was  laying  a  hand  to  trick  up  his 
daughter,  and  to  adorn  her  with  ornaments  and  jewels,  to 
render  her  more  agreeable  to  this  new  lover,  he  also  gave 
her  a  handkerchief  most  richly  wrought,  and  of  an  exquisite 
perfume,  which  she  was  to  make  use  of  at  their  first  ap- 
proaches, an  implement  they  never  go  without  in  those  parts ; 
this  handkerchief,  poisoned  with  his  utmost  art,  coming  to  be 
rubbed  between  the  chafed  fiesh  and  open  pores,  both  of  the 
one  and  the  other,  so  suddenly  infused  the  poison,  that  imme- 
diately converting  their  warm  into  a  cold  sweat,  they  pres- 
ently died  in  one  another's  arms.^ 

But  I  return  to  Caesar.  His  pleasures  nevei:  made  him 
steal  one  minute  of  an  hour,  nor  step  one  step  aside,  from 
occasions  that  might  conduce  any  way  to  his 

,  ,  .        .     GiBatr'f  character. 

advancement ;  that  passion  was  so  sovereign  m 
him  over  all  the  rest,  and  with  so  absolute  an  authority  pos- 
sessed his  soul,  that  it  guided  him  at  pleasure.  In  truth,  this 
troubles  me,  when,  as  to  every  thing  else,  I  consider  the 
greatness  of  this  man,  and  the  wonderful  parts  wherewith  he 
was  endued,  learned  to  that  degree  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
fhat  there  is  hardly  any  one  science  of  which  he  has  not 

>  Colenuodo,  lEst.  Neap,  t.,  who  thiowi  a  doubt  oyer  the  story. 
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written ;  *  he  was  so  great  an  orator,  that  many  have  pre- 
ferred his  eloquence  to  that  of  Cicero ;  and  he,  I  conceive, 
did  not  think  himself  inferior  to  him  in  that  particular,  for 
his  two  Anti-Catos  were  chiefly  written  to  counterbalance  the 
elocution  that  Cicero  had  expended  in  his  Cato.  As  to  the 
rest,  was  ever  soul  so  vigilant,  so  active,  and  so  patient  of 
labour  as  his  ?  and  doubtless  it  was  embellished  with  many 
rare  seeds  of  virtue,  innate,  natural,  and  not  put  on.  He  was 
singularly  sober,  and  so  far  from  being  delicate  in  his  diet^ 
that  Oppius  relates,'  that  having  one  day  at  table  medicinal 
instead  of  common  oil  set  before  him  in  some  sauce,  he  ate 
heartily  of  it  that  he  might  not  put  his  entertainer  out  of 
countenance;  another  time  he  caused  his  baker  to  be 
whipped  for  serving  him  with  a  finer  than  ordinary  sort 
of  bread.  Cato  himself  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  the 
first  sober  man  that  ever  made  it  his  business  to  ruin  his 
country.  And  as  to  the  same  Cato  calling  him  one  day 
drunkard,  it  fell  out  thus :  being  both  of  them  one  day  in  the 
senate,  at  a  time  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  in  questicm, 
of  which  Caesar  was  suspected,  one  came  and  brought  him  a 
letter  sealed  up;  Cato  believing  that  it  was  sometlung  the 
conspirators  gave  him  notice  of,  called  to  him  to  deliver  it 
into  his  hand ;  which  Caesar  was  constrained  to  do  to  avoid 
fbrther  suspicion ;  it  was,  by  chance,  a  love-letter  that  Ser- 
vilia,  Cato's  sister,  had  written  to  him ;  which  Cato  having 
read,  he  threw  it  back  to  him  saying,  "There,  drunkard." 
This,  I  say,  was  rather  a  word  of  disdain  and  anger  than 
an  express  reproach  of  this  vice  ;  as  we  often  rate  those  that 
anger  us  with  the  first  injurious  words  that  come  into  our 
mouths,  though  nothing  due  to  those  we  are.  ofiended  at ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  vice  which  Cato  cast  in  his 
dish  is  wonder^y  near  akin  to  that  wherein  he  had  trapped 

iSnetoniof,  in  IkisLt/^f^Ossor,  speaks  There  has  also  been  attributed  to  him  » 

«f  his  works  In  grammar,  doqnenoe.  his-  work  ^9on  Augurs^  and  a  Cumograakf. 

tory;  his  letters  to  the  Senate,  to  Cicero.  *  Apud  Snetonins.    The  Tarloas  lilw- 

to  his  fHends;  his  poems;  a  tragedy  called  tratlons  of  Cassar  wlUch  follow  are  t  ' 

<Bdijm» ;  a  collection  of  apothegm8,wfalch  from  the  same  author. 
Angastns  prohibited  the  pnbUcation  of. 
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Oaesar ;  for  Bacchus  and  Yenus,  according  to  the  proverb,  do 
very  willingly  agree ;  but  with  me  Venus  is  most  spri^dy 
when  I  am  most  sober. 

The  examples  of  his  sweetness  and  clemency  to  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  offended  are  infinite;  I  mean  besides 
those  he  gave  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  which,  as 
plainly  enough  appears  by  his  writings,  he  practised  to  cajole 
his  enemies,  and  to  make  them  less  a&aid  of  his  future  do- 
minion and  victory.  But  I  must  also  say  that  if  these  exam- 
ples are  not  sufficient  proofs  of  his  natural  mildness,  they  at 
least  manifest  a  marvellous  confidence  and  grandeur  of  cour- 
age in  this  person.  He  has  oilen  been  known  to  dismiss 
whole  armies,  afler  having  overcome  them,  to  his  enemies, 
without  deigning  so  much  as  to  bind  them  by  oath,  either  to 
&vour  him,  or  even  not  to  bear  arms  against  him.  He  has 
three  or  four  times  taken  some  of  Pompey's  captains  pris- 
oners, and  as  often  set  them  at  liberty.  Pompey  declared  all 
those  to  be  his  enemies  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the  war ; 
Caesar  proclaimed  all  those  to  be  his  friends  who  sat  still  and 
did  not  actually  take  arms  against  him.  To  such  captains  of 
his  as  ran  away  from  him  to  go  over  to  the  other  side,  he 
sent  moreover  their  arms,  horses,  and  equipage.  The  cities 
he  had  taken  by  force  he  lefi;  at  full  liberty  to  take  which  side 
they  pleased,  imposing  no  other  garrison  upon  them  but  the 
memory  of  his  generosity  and  clemency.  He  gave  strict  and 
express  charge,  the  day  of  his  great  battle  of  Pharsalia,  that, 
without  the  utmost  necessity,  no  one  should  lay  a  hand  upon 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  These,  in  my  opinion,  were  very  haz- 
ardous proceedings,  and  'tis  no  wonder  if  those  in  our  civil 
war,  who,  like  him,  fight  against  the  ancient  state  of  their 
country,  do  not  follow  his  example ;  they  are  extraordinary 
means,  which  only  belong  to  Caesar's  fortune  and  his  admira- 
ble foresight  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  When  I  consider  the 
incomparable  grandeur  of  his  soul,  I  excuse  victory  that  it 
could  not  disengage  itself  fix>m  him,  even  in  so  unjust  and  00 
wicked  a  cause. 
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To  return  to  his  demencj :  we  have  many  excellent  ex* 
amples  in  the  time  of  his  government,  when  all  things  being 
reduced  to  his  power,  he  had  no  more  need  to  dissemble. 
CaiuB  MemmiuB  had  written  very  severe  orations  agamst  hini, 
which  he  had  as  sharply  answered ;  yet  he  did  not  soon  after 
forbear  to  use  his  interest  to  make  him  consul.  Caius  Cal- 
vus,  who  had  composed  several  injurious  epigrams  against 
him,  having  employed  many  of  his  friends  to  mediate  a  recon- 
dilation  with  him,  CsBsar  voluntarily  persuaded  himself  to 
write  first  to  him.  And  our  good  Catullus,  who  had  so  rudely 
ruffled  him  under  the  name  of  Mamurra,^  coming  to  make  his 
excuses  to  him,  he  made  him  the  same  day  sit  at  his  table.' 
Having  intelligence  of  some  who  spoke  ill  of  him,  he  did  no 
more  but  only  in  a  public  oration  declare  that  he  had  notice 
of  it  He  feared  his  enemies  still  less  than  he  hated  them ; 
some  conspirades  and  cabals  that  were  made  against  his  Hfe 
being  discovered  to  him,  he  satisfied  himself  in  publishing,  by 
proclamation,  that  they  were  known  to  him,  without  Airther 
prosecuting  the  conspirators.  As  to  the  respect  he  had  to  his 
friends,  Caius  Oppius,  being  with  him  upon  a  journey,  and 
finding  himself  ill,  he  gave  him  up  the  only  room  he  had  fw 
himself,  and  lay  all  night  upon  the  hard  ground  in  the  open 
air.  As  to  what  concerns  his  justice :  he  put  a  bdoved  ser- 
vant of  his  to  death  for  lying  with  a  noble  Roman's  wife, 
though  there  was  no  complaint  made.  Never  had  man  more 
moderation  in  his  victory,  nor  more  resolution  in  his  adverse 
fortune. 

But  all  these  good  inclinations  were  stified  and  spoiled  bj 
OMar  rained  by  ^'S  furious  ambidou,  by  which  he  suffered  him- 
unbitioa.  ggif  to  be  SO  transported  and  misled  that  a  man 

may  easily  maintain  that  that  passion  guided  the  rudder  of 
all  his  actions ;  of  a  liberal  man,  it  made  him  a  public  thief 
to  supply  his  bounty  and  profusion,  and  made  him  utter  this 
vile  and  unjust  saying, "  That  if  the  most  wicked  and  profligate 
persons  in  the  world  had  been  faithful  in  serving  him  towards 

1  OataUof,  Oarm.  29.  t  Soetoniiu,  Omot,  e.  78. 
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his  advancement,  he  would  cherish  and  prefer  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  as  much  as  the  best  of  men."  It  intoxi- 
<^ated  him  with  so  excessive  a  vanity,  that  he  dared  to  boast, 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ''  THat  he  had  made 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Rome  a  name  without  form,  and 
without  body ; "  and  to  say  "  that  his  answers  for  the  future 
should  stand  for  laws,"  and  also  to  receive  the  body  of  the 
senate  coming  towards  him,  sitting ;  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
adored,  and  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him  in  his  own 
presence.  In  fine ;  this  sole  vice,  in  my  opinion,  spoiled  in 
him  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  nature  that  ever  was ;  and 
has  rendered  his  name  abominable  to  all  good  men,  in  that  he 
would  erect  his  glory  upon  the  ruins  of  his  country,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  republic  the 
world  shall  ever  see.  There  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
many  examples  produced  of  great  men  whom  pleasure  has 
made  to  neglect  the  conduct  of  their  aflfairs,  as  Mark  Antony 
and  others ;  but  where  love  and  ambition  should  be  in  equal 
balance,  and  come  to  jostle  with  equal  forces,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  last  would  win  the  prize. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject  'Tis  much  to  bridle  our  ap- 
petites by  the  discourse  of  reason,  or  by  violence  to  contain 
our  members  within  their  duty  ;  but  to  lash  ourselves  to  our 
neighbour's  interest,  and  not  only  to  divest  ourselves  of  the 
charming  passion  that  tickles  us,  of  the  pleasure  we  feel  in 
being  agreeable  to  others,  and  courted  and  beloved  of  every 
one ;  but  also  to  conceive  a  hatred  against  the  graces  that 
produce  that  effect,  and  to  condemn  our  beauty  because  it 
inflames  others,  of  this,  I  confess,  I  have  met  with  few  exam* 
pies ;  this  is  one.     Spurina,  a  young  man  of  Tuscany, 

Qoalis  gemma  mioat,  fblvmn  qua  diTidit  annim, 
Aat  oollo  decos,  ant  capiti;  vel  quale  per  artem 
Inclosum  bnxo,  aut  Ericia  terebintho, 
Lncet  ebnr,i 

**  As  shines  a  gem  In  yellow  gold  enchased, 
On  neok  or  head,  for  decoration  placed; 
1  JBneid,  z.  18i. 
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Or  iT*r3r,  wfaioh  bj  art  doth  hittrt  get, 
Amidst  A  circle  of  Ericitn  jet," 

being  endowed  with  a  singular  beaatj,  and  so  exoessiye  dial 
the  chastest  eyes  could  not  diastelj  behold  its  rajs;  nol 
contenting  himself  with  leaying  so  nradi  flame  and  ferer  as 
he  ererjwhere  kindled  without  reBef,  entered  into  a  fbriona 
^ite  against  himself,  and  those  great  endowments  nature  bad 
so  liberally  conferred  upon  him ;  as  if  a  man  were  responsi- 
ble to  himself  for  the  &ults  of  others ;  and  porpoeelj  slashed 
and  disfigured,  with  many  wounds  and  scars,  the  perfect  sym- 
metry and  proportion  that  nature  had  so  curiously  imprinted 
fai  his  &ce» 

To  giye  my  opinion,  I  more  admire  at,  than  honour,  sodi 
actions ;  such  excesses  are  enemies  to  my  rules.  The  design 
was  conscientious  and  good,  but  certainly  a  little  defectire  in 
prudence.  What  if  his  deformity  served  afterwards  to  make 
others  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hatred,  or  contempt,  or  of  envy,  at 
the  glory  of  so  commendable  an  action,  or  of  calumny,  inter* 
pretmg  this  humour  a  mad  ambition  ?  Is  there  any  form 
whence  vice  cannot,  if  it  will,  extract  occasion  to  exercise 
itself  one  way  or  other  ?  It  had  been  more  just,  and  also 
more  noble,  to  have  made  of  these  gifts  of  God  a  suliject  of 
regular  and  exemplary  virtue. 

They  who  retire  themselves  from  the  common  offices,  from 
9hm  who  Moivto  *^  infinite  number  of  rules,  tiresome  in  many 
^emMiTcf  Dram  wavs,  that  fetter  a  man  of  exact  conduct  in 
«f  looMy  bftT*      civil  life,  are  in  my  opinicm  very  discreet,  what 

VM  best  Dugain.  _  ,  •        . 

sharpness  of  constramt  soever  they  unpose  upon 
diemselves  in  so  doing.  'Tis  in  some  sort  a  kind  of  dying  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  living  welL  But  though  these  may  be  enti- 
tled'to  credit  in  other  respects,  to  that  of  conquering  difficulty 
I  do  not  think  there  are ;  the  real  difficulty  is  in  keeping  (me's 
self  upright  amidst  the  waves  of  the  world,  truly  and  exactly 
performing  all  the  parts  of  one's  duty.  It  is  peradventure 
more  easy  to  do  without  the  other  sex,  altogether,  than,  hav- 
ing the  ei\joyment  of  a  wife,  to  keep  one's  self  entirely  to  that 
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one  woman.  Sheer  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  a  far  less 
anxious  and  discomforting  state  than  a  middling  fortune ;  to 
use  the  goods  of  life  rationallj  is  much  more  difficult  than 
entirely  to  do  without  them ;  moderation  is  a  virtue  that  calls 
for  a  vast  deal  more  effort  to  exercise  it  than  suffering.  The 
well-living  of  the  younger  Sdpio  has  a  thousand  shapes ;  that 
of  Diogenes  but  one ;  ^  this  as  much  excels  ordinary  lives  in 
simplicity  as  exquisite  and  accomplished  lives  excel  it  m 
utili^  and  force. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

0B8EBYATI0N  ON  THB  MODE  OF  OARBTIHa  ON  WAB 
AOOOBDINa  TO  JULrQS   CJSSAB. 

Tis  said  of  many  great  leaders,  that  they  have  had  cer* 
tain  books  in  particular  esteem,  as  Alexander  cmar^s  oommen^ 
flie  Great,  Homer;  Scipio  AfHcanus,  Xeno- J^'^p^JP^ 
phon ;  Marcus  Brutus,  Polybius  ;  Charles  the  8«°«*i- 
Fifth,  Philip  de  Comines ;  and  'tis  said  that,  in  our  times, 
Machiavel  is  elsewhere  in  repute.  But  the  late  Marshal 
Stroezi,  who  took  Caesar  for  his  man,  doubtless  made  the 
best  choice ;  for  that  book  ought  to  be  the  breviary  of  every 
gre£^  soldier,  as  being  the  true  and  sovereign  pattern  of  the 
military  art;  and,  moreover,  God  knows  with  what  grace 
and  beauty  he  has  embellished  that  rich  matter  with  so  pure, 
delicate,  and  perfect  expression,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
are  no  writings  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  as  to  that 

I  will  set  down  some  rare  and  peculiar  passages  of  his 
wars  that  remain  in  my  memory. 

His  army  being  in  some  consternation  upon  the  rumour 
that  was  spread  of  the  great  forces  that  Eing  Juba  was  lead- 

1  Valerias  Max.  It.  6,  ezt  1. 
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ing  against  him,  instead  of  abating  the  notion  which  his  ad 
diers  had  conceived  at  the  news,  and  of  lessening  the  foroeis 
of  the  enemj,  having  called  them  all  together  to  encourage 
and  reassure  them,  he  took  a  quite  contrary  way  to  what  we 
are  used  to  do,  for  he  told  them  that  they  needed  no  more  to 
trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  after  the  enemy's  forces, 
for  that  he  was  certainly  informed  thereof;  and  then  told 
them  of  a  number  much  surpassing  the  truth,  and  the  report 
that  was  rumoured  in  his  army ;  ^  following  the  advice  of 
Xenophon ;  forasmuch  as  the  imposture  is  not  of  so  greal 
importance  to  find  an  enemy  weaker  than  we  expected,  as  to 
find  him  really  strong,  afler  having  been  made  to  believe  that 
he  was  weak. 

It  was  also  his  use  to  accustom  his  soldiers  simply  to  obey, 
Th«  obedience  of  without  taking  upon  them  to  control,  or  so 
OMtr'i  eoidiert.  mn^jh  ^g  iq  speak  of  their  captain's  designs, 
which  he  never  conmiunicated  to  them  but  upon  the  point  of 
execution ;  and  took  a  delight,  if  they  discovered  any  thing 
of  what  he  intended,  immediately  to  change  his  orders,  to 
deceive  them ;  and  to  that  purpose  would  often,  when  he  had 
assigned  his  quarters  in  a  place,  pass  forward  and  lengthen 
his  day's  march,  especially  if  it  was  foul  weather. 

The  Swiss,  in  the  beginning  of  his  wars  in  Gaul,  having 
sent  to  him  to  demand  a  &ee  passage  over  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, though  resolved  to  hinder  them  by  force,  he  never- 
theless spoke  kindly  to  the  messengers,  and  took  some  days* 
respite  to  return  an  answer,  to  make  use  of  that  time  for 
calling  his  army  together.  These  poor  people  did  not  know 
how  ^x)d  a  husband  he  was  of  his  time ;  for  he  often  repeated, 
that  it  is  the  best  part  of  a  captain  to  know  how  to  make  use 
of  occasions,  and  his  diligence  in  his  exploits  are  in  truth  ud* 
paralleled  and  incredible. 

If  he  was  not  very  conscientious  in  taking  advantage  of  an 
enemy  under  colour  of  a  treaty  of  agreement,  he  was  as  little 
in  this,  that  he  required  no  other  virtue  in  a  soldier,  but  val« 
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our  only,  and  seldom  punished  any  other  faults  but  mutiny 
and  disobedience.  He  would  often,  after  his  victories,  turn 
them  loose  to  all  sorts  of  license,  dispensing  them,  for  some 
time,  from  the  rules  of  military  discipline  withal,  for  he  had 
soldiers  so  well  trained  up  that,  powdered  and  perfumed,  they 
would  run  furiously  to  the  fight  In  truth  he  loved  to  have 
them  richly  armed,  and  made  them  wear  engraved,  gilded, 
and  damask'd  armour,  to  the  end  that  the  care  of  saving  this 
might  engage  them  to  a  more  obstinate  defence.  Speaking 
to  them4  he  called  them  by  the  name  of  fellow-soldiers,  which 
we  yet  use;  which  his  successor,  Augustus,  reformed,  sup- 
posing he  had  only  done  it  upon  necessity,  and  to  ccgole 
those  who  only  followed  him  as  volunteers ; 

Rheni  mihi  Caesar  in  ondis 
Dux  erat:  hio  socios;  faciDns  qaos  ioqninat,  nqoat;  i 

"  Great  Gt&sar,  who  my  general  did  appear 
Upon  the  banks  of  Rhine,  *s  my  fellow  here; 
For  wickedness  where  it  once  hold  does  take 
All  men  whom  it  defiles  does  equal  make; " 

but  that  this  fashion  was  too  mean  and  low  for  the  dignity  of 
an  emperor  and  general  of  an  army ;  and  therefore  brought 
up  the  custom  of  calling  them  soldiers  only. 

With  this  courtesy  Ccesar  mixed  great  severity  to  keep 
them  in  awe ;  the  ninth  legion  having  mutinied  near  Pla- 
centia,  he  ignominiously  cashiered  them,  though  Pompey  was 
then  yet  on  foot,  and  received  them  not  again  to  grace  till 
after  many  supplications.  He  quieted  them  more  by  au- 
thority and  boldness  than  by  gentle  ways. 

In  that  place  where  he  speaks  of  his  passage  over  the 
Rhine  towards  Grermany,  he  says  that,  thii^Jng  it  xmworthy 
of  the  honour  of  the  Roman  people  to  wafl  over  his  army  in 
vessels,  he  built  a  bridge,  that  they  might  pass  over  dry-foot. 
There  it  was  that  he  built  that  wonderful  bridge  of  which  he 
gives  a  particular  description ;  for  he  nowhere  so  willingly 
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msists  upon  his  own  actions  as  in  representing  to  as  the 
subtlety  of  his  inventions  in  such  kind  of  things. 

I  have  also  observed  this,  that  he  set  a  great  value  upon 
his  exhortations  to  the  soldiers  before  the  fight ;  for  where 
he  should  show  that  he  was  either  surprised  or  hurried,  he 
always  brings  in  this,  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  leisure  to 
BzhortatioDs  to  harangue  his  army.  Before  that  great  battle 
utu?Sfl^t*  ^ith  those  of  Toumay,  "Csesar,''  he  says,* 
importance.  "having  given  orders  for  every  thing  else, 
presently  ran  where  fortune  carried  him,  to  encourage  his 
people,  and  meeting  with  the  tenth  legion,  had  no  time  to 
say  any  thing  to  them  but  this,  that  they  should  remember 
their  wonted  valour ;  not  be  astonished,  but  bravely  sustain 
the  enemy's  encounter;  and  the  enemy  berog  already  ap- 
proached within  a  dart's  cast,  he  gave  the  si^ial  of  battle ; 
and  going  suddenly  thence  elsewhere  to  encourage  others^ 
he  found  that  they  were  already  engaged."  His  tongue  has 
indeed  done  him  notable  service  upon  several  occasions ;  and 
his  military  eloquence  was  in  his  own  time  so  highly  reputed 
that  many  of  his  army  writ  down  his  harangues  as  he  spoke 
them,  by  which  means  there  were  volumes  of  them  collected, 
that  continued  a  long  time  afler  him.  He  had  so  particular 
a  grace  in  speaking  that  they  who  were  fiuniliarly  acquainted 
with  him,  and  Augustus  amongst  others,  hearing  those  ora- 
tions read,  could  distinguish  even  to  the  phrases  and  words 
that  were  not  his. 

The  first  time  that  he  went  out  of  Rome  with  any  public 
command,  he  arrived  in  eight  days  at  the  river  Rhone,  hav- 
ing with  him  in  his  coach  a  secretary  or  two  before  him, 
who  were  continually  writing,  and  him  that  carried  his  sword 
behind  him.  And  certainly,  though  a  man  did  nothing  but 
travel  on,  he  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  that  promptitude 
Otonr^i  prompt-  ^*^  which,  having  been  everywhere  victorious, 
SStfoM"**'  ^®  ^^^  GsLul,  and  following  Pompey  to  Bran- 
dusium,  in  eighteen  days'  time  he  subdued  all 
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Italy,  returned  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
went  through  the  very  heart  of  Spain,  undergoing  extreme 
difficulties  in  the  war  against  Afranius  and  Fetreius,  and  in 
the  long  siege  of  Marseilles ;  thence  he  returned  into  Mace- 
donia, heat  the  Roman  army  at  Fharsalia ;  passed  thence  in 
pursuit  of  Pompey  into  Egypt,  which  he  also  subdued ;  fit>m 
Egypt  he  went  into  Syria  and  Pontus,  where  he  fought 
Phamaces;  thence  into  Africa,  where  he  defeated  Sdpio 
and  Juba;  again  returned  through  Italy  into  Spain,  where 
he  defeated  Pompey's  sons: — 

Ocyor  et  coeli  flammis,  et  tigride  feta.^ 

Ao  Telnti  moDtis  saxum  de  vertice  prsecepe 
Ciiin  rait  aynlsam  vento,  sou  turbidos  imb«r 
Proloit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetnstas, 
Fertnr  in  abrnptnm  xnagno  xnons  improbos  aotu, 
Exnltatqae  solo  silyas,  annenta,  viroeque 
InTolveDs  secum.* 

**  Swifter  than  lightning,  or  the  ftirioas  conne 
Of  the  fell  tigress  when  she  is  a  nurse." 

"  As  when  a  fragment  from  a  monntain  torn 
By  raging  tempests,  or  a  torrent  borne ; 
Or  sapp'd  by  time,  or  loosenM  from  the  roots, 
Prone  through  the  void  the  rooky  rain  shoots; 
Boiling  ftt>m  crag  to  crag,  from  steep  to  steep, 
Down  sink  at  once  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep; 
Involy'd  alike,  they  rash  to  nether  gronnd, 
Stann*d  with  the  shook  they  fall,  and,  stonn'd,  from 
earth  rebonnd.*' 

Speaking  of  the  siege  of  Avaricum,  he  says,'  that  it  was  hia 
custom  to  be  night  and  day  with  the  pioneers.  In  all  enter- 
prises of  consequence  he  always  reconnoitred  in  person, 
and  never  brought  his  army  into  quarters  till  he  had  first 
viewed  the  place ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius,  when 
he  passed  over  into  England,  he  was  the  first  man  that 
Bounded  the  shore  where  they  landed. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  more  valued  a  victory  obtained  by 
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eounsd  than  by  force ;  and  in  the  war  against  Petreios  and 
Afranius,  fortune  presenting  him  with  an  occasion  of  manifest 
advantage,  he  declined  it,  sajing,^  "  That  he  hoped,  with  a 
little  more  time  and  less  hazard,  to  overthrow  his  enemies.** 
Hq  there  also  played  a  notable  part,  in  commanding  his 
whole  army  to  pass  the  river  by  swimming,  without  ai^ 
manner  of  necessity : — 

Rapoitque  mens  in  prcelia  miles, 
Quod  f\igiens  timoisset,  iter;  mox  nda  reoeptia 
Membra  fovent  armis,  gelidosqne  k  gorgite,  cmrsu 
Bestitaunt  artos.^ 

^  The  soldier  rushes  through  a  pass  to  fight 
He  would  have  been  afraid  t'  have  ta*en  in  flight; 
Then  with  his  arms  his  wet  limbs  covers  o^er, 
And  his  nnmb'd  joints  by  rnbbing  doth  restore." 

I  find  him  a  little  more  temperate  and  considerate  in  his 
enterprises  than  Alexander ;  for  the  latter  seems  to  seek  and 
run  headlong  upon  dangers,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  that 
attacks  and  rushes  against  every  thing  it  meets,  without 
choice  or  discretion  : — 

Sic  tanriformis  YoMtor  Aofidns, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  perfluit  Appuli, 
Dum  ssBvit,  horrendamque  cultis 
DUuviem  meditatur  agris; ' 

**  So  bounding  Aufidus,  who  leaves 
The  Daunian  realms,  fierce  rolls  his  waves, 
When  to  the  golden  labours  of  the  swain 
He  meditates  his  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plain;  ** 

but  then  he  was  a  general  in  the  flower  and  first  heat  of  his 
youth,  whereas  Caesar  took  up  the  trade  at  a  ripe  and  well- 
advanced  age ;  to  which  may  moreover  be  added  that  Alex- 
ander was  of  a  more  sanguine,  hot,  and  choleric  constitution, 
apt  to  push  him  on  to  such  extravagances,  which  he  also 
inflamed  with  wine,  from  which  Caesar  was  very  abstinent 
But  where  necessary  occasion  required,  never  did  any  man 
venture  his  person  more  than  he;  indeed,  for  my  parl^ 
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medunks,  I  read  in  manj  of  his  exploits  a  detennined  resolu* 
tion  to  throw  his  life  away,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being  over- 
oome.  In  his  great  battle  with  those  of  Toomay,  he  charged 
np  to  the  head  of  the  enemies  without  his  shield,  as  he  was 
surprised,  seeing  the  van  of  his  own  army  beginning  to  give 
ground ;  which  also  several  times  befell  him.  Hearing  that 
his  people  were  besieged,  he  passed  through  the  enemy's 
army  in  disguise,  to  go  and  encourage  them  with  his  pres- 
ence. Having  crossed  over  to  Dyrrachium  with  very  slen- 
der forces,  and  seeing  the  remainder  of  his  army,  which  he 
left  to  Antony's  conduct,  slow  in  following  him,  he  undertook 
alone  to  repass  the  sea  in  a  very  great  storm ;  and  privately 
stole  away  to  fetch  the  rest  of  his  forces,  the  ports  on  the 
other  side  being  seized  by  Fompey,  and  the  whole  sea  being 
in  his  possession.  And  as  to  what  he  performed  by  force  of 
hand,  there  are  very  many  exploits  that  in  hazard  exceed  aU 
the  rules  of  war ;  for  with  how  small  means  did  he  imder- 
take  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  and  afterwards  to 
attack  the  forces  of  Sdpio  and  Juba,  ten  times  greater  than 
his  ?  These  people  have  had  I  know  not  what  of  more  than 
human  confidence  in  their  fortune ;  and  his  usual  saying  was, 
that  men  must  execute  and  not  deliberate  upon,  high  enter- 
prises. After  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  when  he  had  sent  his 
army  away  before  him  into  Asia,  and  was  passing  in  one 
single  vessel  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont,  he  met  Lucius 
Cassius  at  sea  with  ten  great  men-of-war,  where  he  had  the 
courage  not  only  to  stay  his  coming,  but  to  stand  up  to  him, 
and  summon  him  to  yield,  which  he  did. 

Having  undertaken  that  furious  siege  of  Alexia,  where 
there  were  fourscore  thousand  men  in  garrison,  and  all  Gaul 
being  in  arms  to  raise  the  siege,  having  set  an  army  on  foot 
of  eight  thousand  horse  and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
foot,  what  boldness  and  mad  confidence  was  it  in  Wm  that  he 
would  not  give  over  his  attempt  and  retire,  in  two  so  in- 
vincible difficulties,  which  nevertheless  he  underwent;  and 
after  having  won  th^  great  battle  against  those  without 
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soon  reduced  those  within  to  his  mercy.^  The  same  hap- 
pened to  LucuUus  at  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta  against  Sng 
Tigranes ;  but  the  condition  of  the  enemy  was  not  the  same, 
considering  the  efieminacj  of  those  with  whom  LucuUus  had 
to  deaL 

I  will  here  set  down  two  rare  and  extraordinary  er^its 
concerning  this  siege  of  Alexia ;  one,  that  the  Gauls  having 
drawn  their  powers  together  to  encounter  Ceesar,  after  thej 
had  made  a  general  muster  of  all  their  forces,  resolved  in 
their  council  of  war  to  dismiss  a  good  part  of  this  great  multi- 
tude, that  thej  might  not  fall  into  concision.'  This  example 
of  fearing  being  too  many  is  new ;  but  to  take  it  right,  k 
stands  to  reason  that  the  body  of  an  army  should  be  of  a 
moderate  greatness,  and  regulated  to  certain  bounds,  both 
out  of  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  governing  them  and  keeping  them  in  order.  Ai 
Honstroiu  annki  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^7  ^  make  it  appear  by  ex- 
cfnogTCateibct  ample,  that  armies  so  monstrous  in  numb^ 
have  seldom  done  any  thing  to  purpose.  According  to  the 
saying  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  "  *Tis  not  the  number  of  men, 
but  the  number  of  good  men,  that  ^ves  the  advantage ; "  the 
remainder  serving  rather  to  impede  than  assist  And  B»* 
jazet  principally  grounded  his  resolution  of  giving  Tamerlane 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  captains,  upon  this, 
that  his  enemy's  numberless  number  of  men  gave  him  as- 
sured hopes  of  confusion.  Scanderberg,  a  very  good  and 
expert  judge  in  such  matters,  was  used  to  say  that  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  &ithful  fighting  men  were  sufficient  to  a 
good  leader,  to  secure  his  reputation  in  all  sorts  of  military 
occasions.  The  other  thing  I  will  here  record,  which  seems 
to  be  contrary  both  to  the  custom  and  the  rules  of  war,  is, 
that  Vercingentorix,  who  was  made  general  of  all  the  parts  of 
revolted  Graul,  should  go  shut  up  himself  in  Alexia ;  for  he 
who  has  the  command  of  a  whole  country  ought  never  to  fix 
himself  anywhere,  but  in  case  of  the  last  extremity,  and  that 
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the  only  hope  he  had  left  is  in  the  defence  of  that  particular 
place ;  otherwise  he  onght  to  keep  himself  always  at  liberty, 
that  he  may  have  means  to  provide  in  general  for  all  parts 
of  his  goyemment 

To  return  to  Csssar.  He  grew  in  time  more  slow,  and 
more  considerate,  as  his  Mend  Oppius  bears  witness;  con- 
ceiying  that  he  ought  not  easily  to  hazard  the  glory  of  so 
many  yictories,  of  which  one  blow  of  fortune  might  deprive 
him.  Tis  what  the  Italians  say,  when  they  would  reproach 
the  rashness  and  fool-hardiness  of  young  people,  calling  them 
bisognosi  cTanare,  necessitous  of  honour ;  and  that  being  in  so 
great  a  want  and  dearth  of  reputation,  they  have  reason  to 
seek  it  at  what  price  soever,  which  those  ought  not  to  do  who 
have  acquired  enough  already.  There  might  reasonably  then 
be  some  moderation,  and  some  satiety,  in  his  thirst  and  appe- 
tite of  glory  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  and  there  are  enou^ 
that  practise  it 

He  was  far  remote  from  that  religious  observance  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  would  never  prevail  in  their  wars  but 
by  dint  of  true  and  simple  valour ;  and  yet  he  was  more  con- 
scientious than  we  should  be  in  these  days,  and  did  not  ap- 
prove all  sorts  of  means  to  obtain  a  victoiy.  In  the  wai 
against  Ariovistus,  whilst  he  was  parleying  with  him,  there 
happened  a  great  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  &ult 
of  Ariovistus's  light  horse ;  by  which  tumult  C»sar  saw  he 
had  a  very  great  advantage  of  the  enemy ;  yet  he  would 
make  no  use  cm't,  lest  he  slK)uld  be  reproached  with  a  treach- 
erous proceeding. 

He  always  used  to  wear  rich  accoutrements,  and  of  a  shin- 
ing colour,  in  battle,  that  he  might  be  the  more  remarkable, 
and  better  observed. 

He  always  carried  a  stricter  hand  over  his  soldiers,  and 
kept  them  closer  in,  when  near  the  enemy. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  accuse  any  one  of  insuf- 
ficiency they  would  say,  in  common  proverb,  "  That  he  could 
neither  read  nor  swim ;"  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
VOL.  n.  88 
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Bwimming  was  of  great  use  in  war,  and  himself  found  it  so; 
for  being  to  use  diligence  he  oommonlj  swam  over  the  riven 
in  his  way ;  for  he  loved  to  march  on  foot,  as  did  the  great 
Alexander.  Being  in  Egypt  forced,  to  save  himself,  to  go 
into  a  httle  boat,  and  so  many  people  leaping  in  with  him 
that  it  was  in  danger  of  sinking,  he  chose  rather  to  commit 
himself  to  the  sea,  and  swam  to  his  fleet,  which  lay  two 
hundred  paces  off,  holding  in  his  left  hand  his  tablets  out  of 
the  water,  and  drawing  his  cocU>-armour  in  his  teeth,  that  it 
might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand ;  yet  he  was  then  at  a 
pretty  advanced  age. 

Never  had  any  general  so  much  credit  with  his  soldiers ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  his  centurions  offered  him 
to  find  every  one  a  man-at^arms  at  his  own  charge,  and  the 
foot  soldiers  to  serve  him  at  their  own  expense ;  those  who 
were  better  off,  moreover,  undertaking  to  defray  the  most 
necessitous.  The  late  Mons.  de  Chastillon^  showed  us  the 
like  example  in  our  civil  war ;  for  the  French  of  his  army 
furnished  money  out  of  their  own  purses  to  pay  the  strangers 
that  were  with  them.  There  are  but  rarely  found  examples 
of  so  ardent  and  so  ready  an  affection  amongst  the  soldiers  of 
elder  times,  who  kept  themselves  strictly  to  their  rules  of 
war;  passion  has  a  more  absolute  command  over  us  than 
reason ;  and  yet  it  happened  in  the  war  against  Hannibal 
that,  following  the  example  of  the  Romans  in  the  ci^,  Hie 
soldiers  and  captains  refused  their  pay  in  the  army ;  and  in 
Marcellus's  camp  those  were  branded  with  the  name  of  mer- 
cenaries who  would  receive  any.  Having  come  by  the  wone 
near  Dyrrachium,  his  soldiers  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  be  chastised  and  punished,  so  that  there  was  more  need  to 
comfort  than  reprove  them.  One  single  cohort  of  his  witln 
stood  four  of  Pompe/s  legions  above  four  hours  together,  till 
they  were  almost  all  killed  with  arrows ;  so  that  there  were  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  shafts  found  in  the  trench ;  a 

I  aaqpftrd  de  OoUgny,  the  Moond  of   Fnoee,  ftansaiiutted  24Ui  Aiunut.  1011 
that  Dame,  Count  de  OoUgny  and  Seig-    (the  St.  Bartholomew.) 
MW  de  OkUUlon-MU^Iioinf,  Adfflizml  of 
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soldier  called  Scseva,  who  commanded  at  one  of  the  avenues 
invinciblj  maintained  his  groond,  having  lost  an  eye,  and 
with  one  shoulder  and  one  thigh  shot  through,  and  his  shield 
pierced  in  two  hundred  and  thirty  places.  Many  of  his  sol- 
diers being  taken  prisoners,  rather  chose  to  die  than  promise 
to  take  the  contrary  side.  Granius  Petronius,  being  taken  by 
Scipio  in  Africa,  Scipio  having  put  his  companions  to  death 
sent  him  word  that  he  gave  him  his  life,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
quality  and  questor ;  to  whom  Petronius  sent  answer  back 
that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  give  others  their 
lives,  and  not  to  receive  it,  and  immediately  with  his  own 
hand  killed  himself. 

Of  their  fidelity  there  are  infinite  examples  ;  amongsl 
which  that  which  was  done  by  those  who  were  ndeutyofthe 
besieged  in  Salona,  a  city  that  stood  for  Caesar  8»«rf«>nof8ai«ia. 
against  Pompey,  is  not,  for  a  rare  accident  that  there  hap- 
pened, to  be  forgot  Marcus  Octavius  kept  them  close  be- 
sieged ;  they  within  being  reduced  to  the  ^ztremest  necessity 
of  all  things,  so  that,  to  supply  the  want  of  men,  most  of  them 
being  either  slain  or  wounded,  they  had  manumitted  all  their 
slaves,  and  had  been  constrained  to  cut  off  all  the  women's 
hair  to  make  strii^s,  besides  a  wonderful  dearth  of  victuals, 
and  yet  they  continued  resolute  never  to  yield.  After  having 
drawn  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  by  which  Octavius  was 
grown  more  negligent  and  less  attentive  to  his  enterprise, 
they  made  choice  of  one  day  about  noon ;  and  having  firsi 
placed  the  women  and  children  upon  the  walls,  to  make  a 
show,  sallied  upon  the  besiegers  with  such  fury  that,  having 
routed  the  first,  second,  and  third  corps  of  guards,  and  after- 
wards  the  fourth  and  all  the  rest,  and  beaten  them  all  out  of 
l^eir  trenches,  they  pursued  them  even  to  their  ships,  and 
Octavius  himself  was  fain  to  fly  to  Dyrrachium,  where  Pom- 
pey lay.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  met  with  any  other 
example  where  the  besieged  ever  gave  the  besiegers  a  total 
defeat,  and  won  the  field ;  nor  that  a  sally  ever  arrived  at  the 
eonsequence  of  a  pure  and  entire  victory  of  battle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF  THREE   GOOD   WOMEN. 

Gk>OD  women  are  not  by  dozens,  as  every  one  knows,  and 
eepedally  in  the  duties  of  marriage ;  for  that  is  a  bargain  fnll 
of  so  many  difficult  drcumstances  that  'tis  hard  for  a  woman's 
will  long  to  endure  such  a  restraint ;  men,  though  their  COU'- 
dition  be  something  better  under  that  tie,  have  yet  enough  to 
do.  The  true  touch  and  test  of  a  happy  marriage  respects 
the  time  the  connection  lasts,  if  it  has  been  constantly  mild, 
loyal,  and  commodious.  In  our  age  women  commonly  re- 
serve the  publication  of  their  good  offices,  and 
lon'^^tSe  women  their  Vehement  affisction  towards  thdr  bus- 
Seir  toTTf^^Sbdr  bands,  until  they  have  lost  them,  or  at  least 
h^budftiuthv  till  then  defer  the  testimonies  of  their  good 
wiU.  A  tardy  and  unseasonable  testimony! 
by  which  they  rather  manifest  that  they  never  loved  them 
till  dead ;  their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble,  their  death  full 
of  love  and  courtesy.  As  fathers  conceal  their  affections 
£rom  their  children,  women  likewise  conceal  theirs  from 
their  husbands,  to  maintain  a  modest  respect  This  mys- 
tery is  not  for  my  palate ;  'tis  to  much  purpose  that  they 
scratch  themselves  and  tear  their  hair ;  I  whisper  in  a  waiU 
ing-woman's  or  a  secretary's  ear,  "  How  were  they  ?  How 
did  they  live  together  ?"  I  always  have  that  good  saying 
in  my  head ;  Jactantius  mcererU  qua  minus  dolent  :^  ^ They 
make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concerned : "  their  whim- 
pering is  offensive  to  the  living,  and  vain  to  the  dead.  We 
should  willingly  ^ve  them  leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  dead, 
provided  they  will  smile  upon  us  whilst  we  are  alive.    Is  it 

1  Ab  adaptation  from  Tadtoi,  JbuuU.    maniemn  nutti  jactantimt  marttUf  qmm 
tt.  77,  whow  words  «x«  :  JPtriUM  Qtr-   qm  maxUne  tatvUm, 
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not  enough  to  make  a  man  revive  out  of  spite,  that  she  who 
spit  in  mj  face  whilst  I  was,  shall  come  to  kiss  my  feet  when 
I  am  no  more  ?  If  there  be  anj  honour  in  lamenting  a  hus- 
band, it  only  appertains  to  those  who  smiled  upon  them  whilst 
thej  had  them ;  let  those  who  wept  during  their  lives  laugh 
at  their  death,  as  well  outwardly  as  within.  Moreover,  never 
regard  those  blubbered  eyes,  and  that  pitiful  voice ;  but  con- 
eider  her  port,  her  complexion,  and  the  plampness  of  her 
cheeks,  under  all  those  formal  veils;  'tis  there  she  speaks 
out  There  are  few  who  do  not  mend  upon't,  and  health  is 
a  quality  that  cannot  lie.  That  starched  and  ceremonious 
countenance  looks  not  so  much  back  as  forward,  and  is  rather 
intended  to  get  a  new  husband  than  to  lament  the  old.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  a  very  beautiM  and  virtuous  lady,  who  is  yet 
living,  and  the  widow  of  a  prince,  had  I  know  not  what  more 
ornament  in  her  dress  than  our  laws  of  widowhood  will  well 
allow ;  which  being  reproached  withal,  as  a  great  indecency, 
she  made  answer,  ^  That  it  was  because  she  was  resolved  to 
have  no  more  lovers,  and  would  never  many  again.'* 

I  have  here,  not  to  differ  &om  our  customs,  made  choice 
of  three  women,  who  also  employed  the  utmost  of  their  good- 
ness and  affection  about  their  husbands'  deaths ;  yet  are  they 
examples  of  another  kind  than  are  now  in  use,  and  such  as 
will  hardly  be  drawn  into  imitation. 

The  younger  Pliny  had,  near  a  house  of  his  in  Italy,  a 
neighbour  who  was  exceedingly  tormented  with  certain  ulcers 
in  his  private  parts.  His  wife,  seeing  him  so  long  to  languish, 
entreated  that  he  would  give  her  leave  to  see^  and  at  leisure 
to  consider  of  the  condition  of  his  disease,  and  that  she  would 
freely  tell  him  what  she  thought  This  permission  being  ob- 
tained, and  she  having  curiously  examined  the  business,  found 
it  impossible  he  could  ever  be  cured,  and  that  all  he  was  to 
hope  for  or  expect  was  a  great  while  to  linger  out  a  painful 
and  miserable  life,  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  sure  and  sov- 
ereign remedy,  resolutely  advised  him  to  kill  himself;  and 
finding  him  a  little  tender  and  backward  in  so  rough  an 
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hUempt:  **Do  not  think,  mj  friend,"  said  she,  *that  the 
torments  I  see  thee  endure  are  not  as  sensible  to  me  as 
thyself,  and  that,  to  deliver  myself  from  them,  I  will  not 
myself  make  use  of  the  same  remedy  I  have  prescribed  to 
thee.  I  will  accompany  thee  in  the  cure  as  I  have  done  in 
the  disease;  fear  nothing,  but  beliere  that  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  this  passage  that  is  to  free  us  frt>m  so  many 
miseries :  we  will  go  happily  together."  Which  having  said, 
and  roused  up  her  husband's  courage,  she  resolved  that  they 
should  throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea  out  of  a  win- 
dow that  looked  over  it.  And  that  she  might  maintain  to  the 
last  the  loyal  and  vehement  affection  wherewith  she  had  em- 
braced him  during  his  life,  she  would  also  have  him  die  in 
her  arms ;  but,  for  fear  they  should  fail,  and  lest  they  should 
quit  their  hold  in  the  fell,  she  tied  herself  fast  to  him  by  the 
waist,  and  so  gave  up  her  own  life  to  procure  her  husband's 
repose.  This  was  a  woman  of  mean  condition,  amongst 
which  dass  of  people  'tis  no  new  thing  to  see  some  examples 
of  rare  virtue : — 

Extrema  per  illoe 
JnstitiA  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit.^ 

**  And  as  she  fled  mankind, 
Here  justice  left  her  last  lore-trace  behind.** 

The  Other  two  were  noble  and  rich,  where  examples  of  virtue 
are  rarely  lodged. 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Paetus,  a  consular  person,  was 
the  mother  of  another  Arria,  the  wife  of  Trasea  Paetus,  he 
whose  virtue  was  so  renowned  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and,  by 
means  of  this  son-in-law,  the  grandmother  of  Fannia ;  for  the 
resemblance  of  the  names  of  these  men  and  women,  and  of 
The  storr  of  the  their  fortunes,  have  made  many  mistakes.  This 
fiJ^rifeofOwiM  ^*  Arria,  her  husband,  Cecina  Paetus,  having 
^*'*"*  been  made  prisoner  by  some  of  the  Emperor 

Claudius's  people,  after  Scribonianus's  defeat,  whose  party  he 
had  embraced  in  the  war,  begged  of  those  who  were  to  carry 

iViigU,  Gtorg.  a.  ATZ. 
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turn  prisoner  to  Rome,  that  they  would  take  her  into  their 
ship,  where  she  should  be  of  much  less  charge  and  trouble  to 
them  than  a  great  many  persons  they  must  otherwise  have 
to  attend  her  husband,  and  that  she  alone  would  undertake 
to  serve  him  in  his  chamber,  his  kitchen,  and  all  oth^  offices. 
They  refused  her ;  whereupon  she  put  herself  into  a  fisher- 
boat  she  hired  on  the  spot,  and  in  that  manner  followed  him 
firom  Sdavonia*  Being  come  to  Rome,  Junia,  the  widow  of 
Scribonianus,  one  day,  for  the  resemblance  of  their  fortune, 
accosting  her  in  the  emperor's  presence,  she  rudely  repulsed 
her  with  these  words :  "  I  speak  to  thee,"  said  she,  ^  or  give 
ear  to  any  thing  thou  sayest !  to  thee,  in  whose  lap  Scriboni- 
anus was  slain !  and  thou  art  yet  alive ! "  These  words,  with 
several  other  signs,  gave  her  friends  to  understand  that  she 
would  undoubtedly  dispatch  herself,  impatient  of  supporting 
her  husband's  fortune.  And  Trasea,  her  son-in-law,  beseech- 
ing  her  not  to  throw  away  herself  and  saying  to  her,  ^  What  I 
if  I  should  run  the  same  fortune  that  Gedna  has  done,  would 
yon  that  your  daughter,  my  wife,  should  do  the  same?** 
"Would  I?"  replied  she,  "yes,  yes,  I  would,  if  she  had 
lived  as  long,  and  in  as  good  intelligence  with  thee,  as  I  have 
done  with  my  husband."  These  answers  made  them  more 
care^il  of  her,  and  to  have  a  more  watchful  eye  to  her  de- 
portment. One  day,  having  said  to  those  that  looked  to  her : 
"  Tis  to  mudi  purpose  that  you  take  all  this  pains  to  prevent 
me ;  you  may  indeed  make  me  die  a  worse  death,  but  to  keep 
me  from  dying  is  not  in  your  power,"  she  suddenly  furiously 
started  from  a  chair  wherein  she  sat,  and  with  all  her  force 
ran  her  head  against  the  wall,  by  which  blow  being  laid  flat 
in  a  swoon,  and  very  much  wounded,  after  they  had  again 
wiA  much  ado  brought  her  to  herself:  "I  told  you,"  said  she, 
"  that  if  you  refused  me  some  easy  way  of  dying,  I  should 
And  out  another,  how  painful  soever."  The  conclusion  of  so 
admirable  a  virtue  was  thus :  Her  husband,  PsBtus,  not  hav- 
ing resolution  enough  of  his  own  to  dispatch  himself  as  he 
was  by  the  emperor's  cruelty  enjoined,  one  day  amongst  oth- 
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erSy  after  having  first  employed  all  the  reasons  and  exhorta* 
tions  which  she  thought  most  prevailing  to  persuade  him  to 
it,  she  snatched  the  poniard  he  wore,  from  his  side,  and  hold- 
ing it  ready  in  her  hand  for  the  conclusion  of  her  admoni- 
tions :  ^  Do  thus,  P»tus/'  said  she,  in  the  same  instant  giving 
herself  a  mortal  stab  in  the  breast,  and  then  drawing  it  out 
of  the  wound  presented  it  to  him,  ending  her  life  with  this 
noble,  generous,  and  immortal  saying :  P<eto,  turn  doiet^  ^  P»* 
tos,  it  is  not  painful ;**  having  strength  only  to  pronounce 
these  three  never-to-be-forgotten  words . — ^ 

Oaata  sao  gladinm  cam  tnderet  Arria  ?mU>, 

Quern  de  visceribos  trazerat  ipsa  suis; 
Si  qua  fideti  Yulnos  qood  feci  non  dolet,  ioquit, 

Sed  qaod  ta  facies,  id  mihi,  P»te,  dolet  :< 

"  When  the  chaste  Arria  gave  the  reeking  sword, 
That  had  new  gor'd  her  heart,  to  her  dear  lord; 
P»tiis,  the  wound  Tye  made  hurts  not,  quoth  she; 
The  wound  which  thou  wilt  make  His  that  hurts  me:  *' 

the  action  was  much  more  noble  in  itself,  and  of  a  braver 
sense  than  the  poet  could  express  it ;  for  she  was  so  &r  from 
being  deterred  by  her  husband's  wound  and  death,  and  her 
own,  that  she  had  been  the  promotress,  and  had  given  the 
advice ;  but,  having  performed  this  high  and  courageous  en- 
terprise for  her  husband's  convenience  only,  she  had  even  in 
the  last  gasp  of  her  life  no  other  concern  but  for  him,  and  of 
dispossessing  him  of  the  fear  of  dying  with  her.  Paetus 
presently  struck  himself  to  the  heart  with  the  same  wei^xm, 
ashamed,  I  should  think,  to  have  stood  in  need  of  so  dear  and 
precious  an  example. 

Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and  very  noble  Boman  lady, 

had  married  Seneca  in  his  extreme  old  age. 

Nero,  his  fine  pupil,  sent  his  guards  to  him  to 
denounce  the  sentence  of  death ;  which  was  performed  after 
this  manner ;  when  the  Roman  emperors  of  those  times  had 
condenmed  any  man  of  quality,  they  sent  to  him  by  their 
officers  to  choose  what  death  he  would,  and  to  execute  it 

1  PUi^,  i|».  tU.  16.  tMut-iU. 
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within  sach  or  such  a  tune,  which  was  limited,  according  to 
the  metde  of  their  indignation,  to  a  shorter  or  a  longer  res- 
pite, that  thej  might  therein  have  better  leisure  to  put  their 
afiairs  in  order,  and  sometimes  depriving  them  of  the  means 
of  doing  it  by  the  shortness  of  the  time;  and  if  the  con- 
demned seemed  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  order,  thej  had 
people  ready  at  hand  to  execute  it,  either  by  cutting  the 
veins  of  the  arms  and  legs,  or  by  compelliDg  them  by  force  to 
swallow  a  draught  of  poison.  But  persons  of  honour  would 
not  stay  this  necessity,  but  made  use  of  their  own  physicians 
and  surgeons  for  the  purpose.  Seneca  with  a  calm  and 
steady  countenance  heard  the  charge,  and  presently  called  for 
paper  to  write  his  will,  which  being  by  the  captain  denied,  he 
turned  himself  towards  his  friends,  saying  to  them :  ^  Since  I 
cannot  leave  you  any  other  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation 
I  have  to  you,  I  leave  you  at  least  the  best  thing  I  have, 
namely,  the  image  of  my  life  and  manners,  which  I  entreat 
you  to  keep  in  memory  of  me ;  that  so  doing  you  may  ac- 
quire the  glory  of  sincere  and  real  fnends."  And  there- 
withal, one  while  appeasing  the  sorrow  he  saw  them  in  with 
gentle  words,  and  presently  raising  his  voice  to  reprove 
them :  "  What,**  said  he,  "  are  become  of  all  our  brave  philo- 
sophical precepts  ?  what  are  become  of  all  the  provisions  we 
have  so  many  years  laid  up  against  the  accidents  of  fortune  ? 
Was  Nero's  cruelty  unknown  to  us  ?  What  could  we  expect 
from  him,  who  murdered  his  mother  and  brother,  but  that  he 
should  put  his  tutor  to  death,  who  had  taught  and  bred  him  ?" 
After  having  spoken  these  words  in  general,  he  turned  him- 
self towards  his  wife,  and  embracing  her  fast  in  his  arms,  as, 
her  heart  and  strength  failing  her,  she  was  ready  to  sink 
down  with  grief,  he  begged  of  her  for  his  sake  to  bear  this 
event  with  a  little  more  patience,  telling  her  that  now  the 
hour  was  come  wherein  he  was  to  show,  not  by  argument  and 
discourse,  but  by  effect,  the  fruit  he  had  acquired  by  his 
studies;  and  that  he  really  embraced  his  death,  not  only 
without  grief,  but  moreover  with  exceeding  joy :  "  wherefore, 
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mj  dearest,"  said  he,  ^  do  not  dishonour  it  with  thy  tean^ 
that  it  may  not  seem  as  if  thou  lovest  thyself  more  than  my 
reputation ;  moderate  thy  grie^  and  comfort  thyself  in  the 
knowledge  thou  hast  had  of  me  and  of  my  actions,  leading 
the  remainder  of  thy  life  in  the  same  virtuous  manner  thoa 
hast  hitherto  done."  To  which  Paulina,  having  a  little  re- 
covered her  spirits,  and  warmed  her  magnanimity  with  the 
heat  of  a  most  generous  affection,  replied :  "  No,  Seneca,  I 
am  not  a  woman  to  suffer  you  to  go  alone  in  such  a  necessi^ : 
I  will  not  have  you  to  think  that  the  virtuous  examples  of 
your  life  have  not  yet  taught  me  how  to  die ;  and  when  can 
I  ever  better,  or  more  becomingly,  do  it,  or  more  to  my  own 
desire,  than  with  you  ?  and  therefore  assure  yourself  I  will 
go  along  with  you."  Then  Seneca,  taking  this  noble  and 
generous  resolution  of  his  wife  in  good  part,  and  also  willing 
to  free  himself  from  the  fear  of  leaving  her  exposed  to  the 
mercy  and  cruelty  of  his  enemies  after  his  death :  "  I  have, 
Paulina,"  said  he,  "  sufficiently  instructed  thee  in  what  would 
serve  thee  happily  to  live ;  but  thou  more  covetest,  I  see,  the 
honour  of  dying ;  in  truth,  I  will  not  grudge  it  thee ;  the 
constancy  and  resolution  in  our  common  end  are  the  same, 
but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  thy  part  is  much  greater." 
Which  being  said,  the  surgeons  at  the  same  time  opened  the 
veins  of  both  their  arms ;  but  those  of  Seneca  being  more 
shrunk  up,  as  well  with  age  as  abstinence,  making  his  blood 
to  flow  more  slowly,  he  moreover  commanded  them  to  open 
the  veins  of  his  thighs ;  and  lest  the  torments  he  endured 
might  intimidate  his  wife's  heart,  and  also  to  free  himself 
firom  the  affliction  of  seeing  her  in  so  sad  a  condition,  after 
having  taken  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  her,  he  entreated 
she  would  suffer  them  to  carry  her  into  her  chamber,  which 
they  accordingly  did.  But  all  these  incisions  being  not  yet 
enough  to  make  him  die,  he  commanded  Stadus  Anneus,  hia 
physician,  to  give  him  a  draught  of  poison,  which  had  not 
much  better  effect ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  cold- 
ness of  his  limbs,  it  could  not  arrive  to  his  heart ;  wherefore 
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they  were  forced  to  superadd  a  very  hot  bath,  and  then  feel* 
ing  his  end  approach,  whilst  he  had  breath,  he  continued  ex- 
oellent  discourses  upon  the  subject  of  his  present  condition, 
which  the  secretaries  wrote  down  so  long  as  they  could  hear 
his  voice  ;  and  his  last  words  were  long  after  in  high  honour 
and  esteem  among  men  (it  was  a  great  loss  to  us  that  they 
were  not  reserved  down  to  our  times).  Then,  feeling  the 
last  pangs  of  death,  with  the  bloody  water  of  the  bath  he 
sprinkled  his  head,  saying,  "  This  water  I  dedicate  to  Jupiter 
the  Deliverer."  Nero,  being  presently  advertised  of  all  this, 
fearing  lest  the  death  of  Paulina,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
descended  ladies  of  Rome,  and  against  whom  he  had  no  par- 
ticular unkindness,  should  turn  to  his  reproach,  he  sent  back 
orders  in  all  haste  to  bind  up  her  wounds,  which  his  people 
did  without  her  knowledge ;  she  being  already  half  dead,  and 
without  any  manner  of  sense.  Thus,  though  she  lived,  con- 
trary to  her  own  design,  it  was  very  honourably,  and  accord- 
ing to  her  own  virtue,  her  pale  complexion  ever  after  mani- 
festing how  much  life  was  run  from  her  veins.^ 

These  are  my  three  very  true  stories,  which  I  find  as  en- 
tertaining and  as  tragic  as  any  of  those  '^e  T\MvrrititTBot 
make  of  our  own  heads,  wherewith  to  entertain  JJg'JIJcSSi  to 
the  common  pe<^le ;  and  I  wonder  they  who  ^^^'iS^tS^toSr 
undertake  such  matters  do  not  rather  cuU  out  pi&ys- 
ten  thousand  very  fine  stories,  which  are  to  be  found  in  very 
good  authors,  that  would  save  them  the  trouble  of  invention, 
and  be  more  useful  and  diverting ;  and  he  who  would  make 
a  collection  of  them  would  need  to  add  nothing  of  his  own 
but  the  connection  only,  as  it  were  the  solder  of  another 
metal ;  and  by  this  means  embody  a  great  many  true  events 
of  all  sorts,  disposing  and  diversifying  them  according  as  the 
beauty  of  the  work  should  require,  after  the  same  manner 
almost  as  Ovid  has  made  up  his  AfetamorphoseSy  of  the  infinite 
number  of  various  fables.* 

1  Tlultos,  Annal.  Tr.  64.  be  aftenrardB  Ofmltted  this  ptssam,  pro%- 

*  In  the  edition  of  1688   Montaigne  ably  beoanae  he  has  here  in  rkiw  ovUr 

added— *^  or  na  Arioeto  has  arranged  in  Mrlons  relations,  whereai  those  of  An- 

fiiooeMion8oman7diliBrentikblei,*"biit  osto  axe  mostly  oomio. 
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In  this  last  couple  this  is  moreover  worthy  of  oonsideratioiiy 
that  Paulina  voluntarilj  offered  to  lose  her  life 
afohte       for  the  love  of  her  husband,  and  that  her  hus- 


band had  formerly  also  forborne  to  die  for  the 
love  of  her.  According  to  our  notions,  there  is  no  just 
counterpoise  in  this  exchange ;  but,  according  to  his  stoical 
humour,  I  should  say  he  thought  he  had  done  as  much  for 
her  in  prolonging  his  life  upon  her  account  as  if  he  had 
died  for  her.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Ludlius,^  after  h6 
has  given  him  to  understand  that,  being  seized  with  a  fever 
at  Rome,  he  presently  took  coach  to  go  to  a  house  he  had  in 
the  country,  contrary  to  his  wife's  opinion,  who  would  by  all 
means  persuade  him  to  stay ;  and  that  he  told  her,  *^  That  the 
ague  he  was  seized  with  was  not  a  fever  of  the  body,  but  the 
place,"  he  goes  on  thus :  **  She  let  me  go,**  says  he,  "  giving 
me  a  strict  charge  of  my  health.  Now  I,  who  know  that  her 
life  is  involved  in  mine,  begin  to  make  much  of  myself,  that  I 
may  preserve  her;  and  Hose  the  privilege  my  age  has  given 
me,  of  being  more  constant  and  resolute  in  many  things,  when 
I  call  to  mind  that  in  this  old  feUow  there  is  a  young  girl  who 
is  interested  in  his  health.  And  since  I  cannot  persuade  her 
to  love  me  more  courageously,  she  makes  me  more  solicitouslj 
to  love  myself;  for  we  must  allow  something  to  honest  aflfeo 
tions ;  and  sometimes,  though  occasions  importune  us  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  call  back  life,  even  though  it  be  with  tor- 
ment ;  we  must  hold  the  soul  fast  in  our  teeth,  since  the  rule 
of  living  amongst  good  men  is  not  so  long  as  they  please,  but 
as  long  as  they  ought  He  that  loves  not  his  wife  or  his 
friend  so  well  as  to  prolong  his  life  for  them,  but  will  obsti* 
nately  die,  is  too  delicate  and  too  effeminate ;  the  soul  must 
impose  this  upon  itself  when  the  utility  of  our  friends  so 
requires ;  we  must  sometimes  lend  ourselves  to  our  friends, 
and  when  we  would  die  for  ourselves  must  break  that  resolu- 
tion for  them.  *Tis  a  testimony  of  grandeur  and  courage  to 
return  to  life  for  the  consideration  of  another,  as  many  excel* 
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lent  persons  have  done ;  and  'tis  a  mark  of  singolar  good  na- 
ture to  preserve  old  age  (of  which  the  greatest  convenience  ifl 
the  indifierencj  as  to  its  duration,  and  a  more  stout  and  dis- 
dainful use  of  life),  when  a  man  perceives  that  this  office  is 
pleasing,  agreeahle,  and  useful  to  some  person  bj  whom  we 
are  very  much  beloved.  And  a  man  reaps  by  it  a  very 
pleasing  reward ;  for  what  can  be  more  delightful  to  be  so 
dear  to  his  wife,  as  upon  her  account  to  become  dear  to  him- 
self. Thus  has  my  Paulina  loaded  me  not  only  with  her  own 
fears,  but  my  own ;  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  consider  how 
resolutely  I  could  die,  but  I  have  also  considered  how  irreso- 
lutely she  would  bear  my  death.  I  am  enforced  to  live,  and 
sometimes  to  live  is  magnanimity.**  These  are  his  own 
words,  excellent  as  they  everywhere  are. 


CHAPTER    XXXVL 

OF  THB  MOST  BXCELLSirr  MEN. 

Should  I  be  asked  my  opinion  and  choice  of  all  the  men 
who  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  should  make  answer  that, 
methinks,  I  find  three  more  excellent  than  all  the  rest 

One  of  them  Homer ;  not  that  Aristotle  or  Varro,  for  ex- 
ample, were  not  perhaps  as  learned  as  he ;  nor  that  possibly 
Virgil  was  not  equal  to  him  in  his  own  art;  which  I  leave  to 
be  determined  by  such  as  know  them  both,  and  are  best  able 
to  judge.  I  who,  for  my  part,  understand  but  one  of  them, 
can  only  say  this,  according  to  my  poor  talent,  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  muses  themselves  could  go  beyond  the  Boman  >^ 

Tale  fkoit  earmen  doota  testndine,  quale 
Gynihiiis  impositis  temperat  artioulTu:  i 

**  Whilst,  playing  to  his  lute,  he  yene  doth  sing, 
*Tls  like  ApoDo's  voice  and  fingering:  ** 

iPxopcrtU.  81,79. 
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and  yet  in  this  judgment  we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  is  chiefly 
from  Homer  that  Virgil  derives  his  excellence ;  that  he  is  h^ 
guide  and  teacher ;  and  that  one  portion  of  the  IHad  aslj 
has  supplied  him  with  body  and  matter  out  of  which  to  ooia- 
pose  his  great  and  divine  JSneid,  I  do  not  count  that  way ; 
I  mix  several  other  circumstances  that  render  this  poet  ad- 
mirable to  me,  even  as  it  were  above  human  condition ;  and, 
in  truth,  I  often  wonder  that  he  who  has  erected,  and  by  his 
authority  given,  so  many  deities  reputation  in  the  world,  was 
not  deified  himself.  Being  blind  and  poor,  Uving  before  th6 
sciences  were  reduced  to  rule  and  certain  observation,  he  waa 
•0  well  acquainted  with  them  that  all  those  who  have  since 
taken  upon  them  to*  establish  governments,  to  carry  on  wan, 
and  to  write  either  of  religion  or  philosophy,  of  what  sect 
soever,  or  of  the  arts,  have  made  use  of  him  as  of  a  most 
perfect  instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  of  his 
books  as  of  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  all  sorts  of  leain* 
ing:— 

Qui,  quid  sit  pnlchnuni  qaid  tarpe,  qnid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenios  ao  melius  Chiysippo  ao  Crantore  dicit;  ^ 

**  Who  what  is  base,  what  pure,  what  brave,  what  good, 
Fuller  than  Crantor  or  Chiysippus  showed; ** 

and  as  this  other  says, 

A  quo,  ceu  fonte  pereoni, 
Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis;  * 

**•  From  whose  ne^er-failing  spring  the  poet  sips, 
And  in  Pierian  waters  weU  his  lipe ;  ** 

and  the  other, 

Adde  Heliconiadum  comites,  qnomm  onus  Homems, 
Sceptra  potitus;* 

**  Of  all  the  muses*  friends,  Homer  alone 
Is  judged  most  worthy  of  the  poet*8  throne;  *' 

and  the  other, 

Cujusque  ex  ore  proftiso 
Omnis  posteritas  latices  in  carmina  duxlt, 

1  HonM,  J^.  1. 2, 8.  >  Lootet.  flL  1060. 

s  Ortd,  Amor,  iU.  9, 2S. 
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Amnemqne  in  tenues  ansa  est  dedocere  livot, 
Unius  fsDoonda  bonis.^ 

"  From  whose  abundant  spring 
Succeeding  poets  draw  the  songs  they  sing; 
From  him  they  take,  from  him  adorn  their  themes, 
And  into  little  channels  cut  his  streams; 
Bioh  in  his  store." 

TiB  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  he  has  made  tha 
most  excellent  production  that  can  possibly  be ;  for  the  ordi- 
nary birth  of  things  is  imperfect;  they  usually  thrive  and 
gather  strength  by  growing;  whereas  he  has  rendered  the 
infismcy  of  poetry  and  several  other  sciences  mature,  perfect, 
and  accomplished  at  first  And  for  this  reason  he  may  be 
called  the  first  and  the  last  of  poets,  according  to  the  noble 
testimony  antiquity  has  left  us  of  him :  ^  That  as  there  was 
none  before  him  whom  he  could  imitate,  so  there  has  been 
none  since  that  could  imitate  him."  *  His  words,  according 
to  Aristotle,'  are  the  only  words  that  have  motion  and  action ; 
the  only  substantial  words.  Alexander  the  Great,  having 
found  a  rich  cabinet  amongst  Darius's  spoils,  gave  order  it 
should  be  reserved  for  him  to  keep  his  Homer  in ;  *  saying, 
^That  he  was  the  best  and  most  faithful  counsellor  he  ha4 
in  his  military  affairs."  *  For  the  same  reason  it  was  that 
Qeomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  said,  ^  That  he  was  the 
poet  of  the  Lacedemonians,  for  he  was  the  best  master  in  the 
discipline  of  war."  •  This  singular  and  particular  commen- 
dation is  also  left  of  him  in  the  judgment  of  Plutarch :  ^  ^^  That 
he  is  the  only  author  in  the  world  that  never  glutted  nor  dis- 
gusted his  readers,  presenting  himself  always  another  things 
and  always  fiourishing  in  some  new  grace."  That  wanton 
Alcibiades,  having  asked  one  who  pretended  to  learning  for  a 
book  of  Homer,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear  because  he  had 
none,  which  he  thought  as  scandalous  as  we  should  to  take 
one  of  our  priests  without  a  breviary.  Xenophanes  complained 

1  Hanfl.  n.  8.  s  Plntarob,  Zdji  of  Alexander,  o.  2. 

t  Veil.  Pateronloi,  i.  6.  •  Id.  J^thegnu  of  ths  Laeedem. 

^PotticMyC.U.  ilsiYi^tnaMttt^onapwMmgtoommAy 

<  Pliny,  JVbl.  Hut.  Tii.».  9.6. 
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one  day  to  Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  that  he  was  so  poor 
he  had  not  -wherewithal  to  maintain  two  servants.  ^  What  I  * 
replied  the  tyrant^  *^  Homer,  who  was  much  poorer  than  yoa 
are,  keeps  above  ten  thousand,  though  he  is  dead !  "^  What 
did  PansBtius  leave  unsaid,  when  he  called  Plato  ^the  Homer 
of  philosophers  ? "'  Besides,  what  glory  can  be  compared  to 
his  ?  Nothing  is  so  frequent  in  men's  mouths  as  his  name 
and  works ;  nothing  so  known  and  received  as  Troy,  Helen, 
and  the  war  about  her,  when  perhaps  there  was  really  never 
any  such  thing.  Our  children  are  called  by  names  that  he 
feigned  above  three  thousand  years  ago;  who  knows  noi 
Hector  and  Adulles?  Not  only  some  particular  families, 
but  most  nations  also,  seek  their  origin  in  his  inventions. 
Hahomet,  the  second  of  that  name.  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
writing  to  our  Pope  Pius  the  Second :  ^  I  am  astonished,** 
says  he,  ^  that  the  Italians  should  appear  against  me,  consid- 
ering that  we  have  our  common  descent  from  the  Trojans, 
and  that  it  concerns  me  as  well  as  it  does  them  to  revenge 
the  blood  of  Hector  upon  the  Greeks,  whom  they  counte- 
nance against  me."  *  Jb  it  not  a  noble  farce,  wherein  kings, 
republics,  and  emperors  have  so  many  ages  played  their  parts, 
and  to  which  the  vast  universe  serves  for  a  theatre  ?  Seven 
Grecian  cities  contended  for  his  birth,  so  much  honour  even 
his  obscurity  helped  him  to ! 

Smjmay  Bhodos,  Ck>lophon,  SulamiB,  Ghioe,  Aigos,  Athens.* 

**  By  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamls, 
Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens,  he  claimed  b." 

The  other  is  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  whoever  will  oon- 
Ainandar  the  ^^^^  ^®  *^  ^  which  he  began  his  enterprises, 
<*'~^  the  small  means  by  which  he  effected  so  glori- 

ous a  design ;  the  authority  he  obtained  at  so  tender  an  age, 
with  the  greatest  and  most  experienced  captains  of  the  world, 

i'Plnianh.Apotfug.  of  the  Kings.  evilfl.*'    This  lettsr  of  Hahomtti^  W9» 

t  Gloero,  Tuse.  Qmbs.  i.  82.  probably  written  by  Kmw  rtnegade  Oieek, 

s"See,"  »▼■  Bayle  (article  Aeama-  or,  more  probably  still,  inrented  by  sooit 

Mia),  "how  chimerical  erils,  forged  by  itnarioatlTe  historian." 

poets,  hare  aenred  as  an  apology  for  real  *  Politian,  MmUo. 
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bj  whom  he  was  followed ;  the  extraordinary  favour  where- 
with fortune  embraced  him,  and  fistvoured  so  many  hazardous, 
not  to  say  rash  designs ; 

ImpeUens  qoicquid  slbi  Bumma  petenti 
Obstaret,  gnadensque  Yiam  feeisse  ruina;  ^ 

**  Whose  high  designs  no  hostOe  force  could  stay, 
And  who  by  rain  k>v'd  to  clear  his  way;  *' 

that  grandeur,  to  have,  at  the  age  of  three  ^nd  thirty  years, 
passed  yietorious  through  the  whole  habitable  earth,  and  in 
half  a  life  to  have  attained  to  the  utm6st  of  what  human 
nature  can  do ;  so  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  legitimate 
duration  of  his  life,  and  the  continuation  of  his  increase  in 
valour  and  fortune,  even  to  a  due  maturity  of  age,  but  that 
you  must  withal  imagine  something  more  than  man ;  to  have 
so  many  royal  branches  to  spring  from  his  soldiers,  leaving 
the  world  at  his  death  divided  amongst  four  successors,  simple 
captains  of  his  army,  whose  posterity  afterwards  so  long  con- 
tinued and  maintained  that  vast  possession ;  so  many  excel- 
lent virtues  as  he  was  master  of,  justice,  temperance,  liberality, 
truth  in  his  word,  love  towards  his  own  people,  and  humanity 
towards  those  he  overcame ;  for  his  manners  in  general  seem, 
in  truth,  incapable  of  any  manner  of  reproach,  though  some 
particular  and  extraordinaiy  actions  ci  his  may  perhaps  &11 
under  censure ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  cany  on  such  great 
things  as  he  did,  altogether  within  the  strict  rules  of  justice ; 
such  as  he  are  to  be  judged  in  gross,  by  the  main  end  of 
their  actions ;  the  ruin  of  Thebes  and  Persepolis,  the  murder 
of  Menander  and  of  Hsephestion's  physician,  the  massacre  of 
80  many  Persian  prisoners  at  once,  of  a  troop  of  Indian  sol- 
diers, not  without  prejudice  to  his  word,  and  of  the  Gosseians, 
so  mudi  as  to  the  very  children,  are  indeed  sallies  that  are 
not  well  to  be  excused ;  for,  as  to  CHtus,  the  fiuilt  was  more 
than  recompensed  in  his  repentance,  and  that  very  action,  as 
mndi  as  any  other  whatever,  manifests  the  sweetness  of  his  na- 
ture, a  nature  most  excellentiy  formed  to  goodness ;  and  it  was 

iLQean,L140. 
TOb  IL  84 
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ingenioosly  said  d  hiody  ^That  he  had  his  Tiitaes  by  natava^ 
and  his  vioes  bj  chanoe."  ^  As  to  his  being  given  a  little  to 
bragging,  and  a  little  too  impatient  of  hearing  himself  ill 
spoken  of;  and  as  to  those  mangers,  arms,  and  bits  he  caused 
to  be  strewed  in  the  Indies,'  all  those  little  vanities  methinks 
may  very  well  be  allowed  to  his  youth  and  the  prodigious 
prosperity  of  his  fortune.  And  who  will  consider  withal  his 
80  many  military  virtues,  his  diligence,  foresight,  pationos^ 
discipline,  subtlety,  magnanimity,  resolution,  and  good  for- 
tune, wherein,  thodgh  we  had  not  the  authority  of  Hannibal 
to  assure  us,  he  was  Uie  first  of  men ;  the  admirable  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  his  person,  even  to  a  mirade,  his  migestie 
port,  and  imposing  deportment,  in  a  fitoe  so  yoon^  so  ruddy, 
and  so  radiant : — 

Qoalis,  ubl  Ooeani  p«rfhtii8  Lucifer  nnda, 
Qnem  Vmiu  ante  alioe  Mtronim  dUigit  Ignae, 
Eztolit  Of  soenim  ooelo,  teoebimsqae  reaolTit;  * 

**  So  doth  the  morning  star  trcm  Ocean  riie,  < 

Beyond  all  ttars  gratefhl  to  Vennt*  eyea, 
Shalcea  from  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews, 
Dispels  the  darkness,  and  the  day  renews;  ** 

The  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  the  duratioii 
and  grandeur  of  his  glory,  pure,  dean,  without  spot  or  envy, 
and  that  long  after  his  death  it  was  a  religious  bdief  that  hk 
very  medals  brought  good  fortune  to  all  that  carried  them 
about  them ;  *  and  that  more  kings  and  princes  have  written 
his  acts  than  other  historians  have  written  the  acts  of  anj 
other  king  or  prince  whatever ;  and  that  to  this  very  day  (ba 
Mahometans,  who  despise  all  other  histories,  admit  d  and 
honour  his  alone,  by  a  special  privilege ;  whoever,  I  say,  will 
seriously  consider  these  particulars  will  confess  that,  all  theea 
things  put  together,  I  have  reason  to  prefer  him  before  Oassar 
himself,  who  alone  could  make  me  doubtfol  in  my  choice; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  was  more  of  his  own  in 

1  Onlntiu  Cnrtlfii,  y.  1.  *  Jfine&f,  Tfll.  680. 
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luB  exploits,  more  of  fortune  m  those  of  Alexander.  Thej 
were  in  manj  things  equal,  and  perhaps  Cesar  had  the 
advantage  in  some  particular  qualities ;  thej  were  two  fireSi 
or  two  torrents,  to  overrun  the  world  bj  several  ways ; 

£t  Y«lat  immissi  divenifl  partibiu  ignes 
Areotem  in  sllvam,  et  ytrgulta  sonantia  laoio; 
Aut  ubi  deennn  rapido  de  montibvs  altis 
Dant  sonitmn  tpumoei  anuies,  et  in  sfnora  enmmti 
Qoisqne  tanm  popalatus  iter:  * 

^  And  like  to  fires  in  MT*ral  parts  applied 
To  a  dry  grove  of  crackling  lanrel's  side; 
Or  like  the  cataracts  of  foaming  rillsy 
That  tnmble  headlong  from  the  loftj  hills, 
To  hasten  to  the  ocean;  eyenso 
They  bear  down  all  before  them  where  they  go:  *' 

but  though  Cssar^s  ambition  had  been  more  moderate,  it 
would  still  be  so  unhappj,  having  the  ruin  of  his  country 
and  the  universal  mischief  to  the  world  for  its  abominable 
object,  that,  all  things  cc^ected  together  and  put  into  a  bal- 
ance, I  must  needs  incline  to  Alexander's  side. 

The  third,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most  excellent  of  aH,  is 
Epaminondas.  Of  glory  he  has  not  near  so 
much  as  the  other  two  (which  also  is  but  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  thing) ;  of  valour  and  resolu- 
tion, not  of  that  sort  which  is  pushed  on  by  ambition,  but  of 
that  which  wisdom  and  reason  can  raise  in  a  regular  soul,  he 
had  all  that  could  be  imaged.  Of  this  virtue  of  his  he  has, 
in  my  thought,  given  as  ample  proof,  as  either  Alexander 
himself  or  Caesar ;  for  although  his  war  exploits  were  neither 
80  frequent  nor  so  renowned,  they  were  yet,  if  duly  consid* 
ered  in  all  their  circumstances,  as  important,  as  bravely 
fought,  and  carried  with  them  as  manifest  testimony  of  val* 
our  and  militaiy  conduct  as  those  of  any  whatever.  The 
Greeks  have  done  him  the  honour,  without  contradiction,  to 
pronounce  him  the  greatest  man  of  their  nation ; '  and  to  be 

i^Mt4,xB.621.  Ito.   Olo0ro,a1so,  <<«  Or(tf.flL6i>a«%BS 
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the  first  of  Greece  is  easilj  to  be  Uie  first  of  the  world.  Am 
to  his  knowledge,  we  have  this  andent  judgment  of  bim, 
^  That  never  any  man  knew  so  much,  and  spoke  so  little  as 
he ; "  ^  for  he  was  of  the  Pythagorean  sect ;  but,  when  be 
did  speak,  never  man  spoke  better ;  an  excellent  orator,  and 
of  powerful  insinuation.  But  as  to  his  manners  and  con-  - 
science,  he  infinitely  surpassed  all  men  that  ever  underto(4c 
the  management  of  afiairs ;  for  in  this  one  thing,  which 
ought  chiefly  to  be  considered,  which  alone  denotes  what  we 
are,  and  which  alone  I  counterbalance  with  all  the  rest  pot 
together,  he  comes  not  short  of  any  philosopher  whatever,  not 
even  of  Socrates  himself;  innocence  in  him  is  a  quality, 
peculiar,  sovereign,  constant,  uniform,  incorruptible;  ccmi- 
pared  to  which,  it  appears  in  Alexander  subject  to  something 
else,  uncertain,  variable,  effeminate,  and  aocidentaL 

Antiquity  has  judged  that  in  thoroughly  sifting  all  the 
other  great  captains,  there  is  found  in  every  one  some  pecu- 
liar quality  that  illustrates  his  name ;  in  this  man  alone  there 
is  a  full  and  equal  virtue  throughout,  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  wished  for  in  him,  whether  in  private  or  public  emjJoy* 
ment,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  whether  gloriously  to  live  or 
die.  I  do  not  know  any  form  or  fortune  of  man  that  I  so  • 
much  honour  and  love. 

Tis  true  that  I  look  upon  his  obstinate  poverty,  as  it  is  set 
out  by  his  best  friends,  as  a  little  too  scrupulous  and  nice; 
and  this  is  the  only  action,  though  high  in  itself  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  I  find  so  severe  as  not  to  desire 
to  imitate  myself,  to  the  degree  it  was  in  him. 

Sdpio  iEmilianus  alone,  could  one  give  him  as  brave  and 
Seipk)  SmiUanos  magnificent  an  end  and  as  profound  and  usi- 
J^SSd'Sth  ***  v^^al  a  knowledge,  might  be  put  into  the  other 
^^^'  scale  of  the  balance.    Oh !  what  an  injury  has 

time  done  me,  to  deprive  me  of  the  sight  of  two  of  the  most 
noble  livea,  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  world,  one 
the  greatest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  of  the  B<muuia, 

1  natuoh,  On  tkt  Dmmon  qf  SoenUts,  e.  38. 
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were  in  all  Plutarch.  What  materials  I  What  a  wozk- 
manl 

For  a  man  that  was  no  saint^  but,  as  we  saj,  a  gallant  man, 
of  civil  and  ordinary  manners,  and  of  a  moderate  ambition, 
the  richest  life  that  I  know,  and  full  of  the  richest  and  most 
Co  be  desired  parts,  all  things  considered,  is,  in  mj  opinion, 
that  of  Aldbiades. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  Epaminondas,  I  will  here,  as  the 
example  of  an  excessive  goodness,  add  some  of  his  opinions. 
He  declared  that  the  greatest  satis&ction  he  ever  had  in  his 
whole  life  was  the  contentment  he  gave  his  fSEUher  and  mother 
in  his  victory  of  Leuctra;^  wherein  he  says  very  much, 
preferring  their  pleasure  before  his  own,  so  just,  and  so  full 
of  so  glorious  an  action.  He  did  not  think  it  lawful,  even  to 
restore  the  liberty  of  his  country,  to  kill  a  man  without 
knowing  a  cause; '  which  made  him  so  cold  in  the  enterprise 
<tf  his  companion  Pelopidas,  for  the  relief  of  Thebes.  He 
was  also  of  opinion  that  men  in  battle  ought  to  avoid  the 
encounter  of  a  Mend  that  was  on  the  contrary  side,  and  to 
spare  him.'  And  his  humanity,  even  towards  his  enemies 
themselves,  having  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  Boetians, 
for  that,  after  he  had  miraculously  forced  the  Lacedemonians 
to  open  him  the  pass,  which  they  had  undertaken  to  defend 
at  the  entry  of  the  Morea,  near  unto  Corinth,  he  contented 
himself  with  having  charged  through  them,  without  pursuing 
them  to  Uie  utmost,  he  had  his  commission  of  general  taken 
fixun  him,  very  honourably  upon  such  an  account,  and  for  the 
shame  it  was  to  them,  soon  after,  upon  necessity,  to  restore 
him  to  his  command,  and  to  acknowledge  how  much  upon 
him  depended  their  safety  and  honour ;  victory  like  a  shadow 
attending  him  wherever  he  went ;  and  indeed  the  prosperity 
of  his  country,  as  being  from  him  derived,  died  with  him*^ 

iriututiiilAfk^OonotamttCl,  ilMod.  Sfe.  xr.  88.    H«pQf,  l»  fllij 
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